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MEMOIR  OP   THE- AUTHOR 


Sir  Walteb  Scott  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  on  the  15th 
of  August,  177 1,  the  same  day  which  gave  birth  to  Napoleon 
the  Great  The  father  of  Sir  Walter  was  a  writer  to  the 
Signet;  a  man  of  extensive  business,  of  integrity,  sincerity, 
and  benevolence  of  disposition ;  and  for  along  time  he  was  an 
elder  in  the  church  of  Old  Grey  Friars.  He  died  in  the  70th 
year  of  his  age.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  Mr.  Bobert 
Scott,  firmer,  at  Sandyknow,  in  the  vicinity  of  Smailhohn 
Tower,  in  Roxburghshire.  Dr.  John  Rutherford,  mater- 
nal grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  and  one  of 
the  pupils  of  Boerhaave,  was  the  first  professor  of  physic 
ill  the  university  of  Edinbm'gh,  to  which  office  he  was  elected 
in  1727,  and  which  he  resigned  in  1766. 

"I  was  (says  Scott)  an  uncommonly  healthy  child;  but 
had  nearly  died  in  consequence  of  my  nurse  being  ill  of  a 
consumption,  which  she  chose  to  conceal  The  woman  was 
dismissed,  and  I  was  consigned  to  a  healthy  peasant,  and 
showed  every  sign  of  health  until  I  was  about  eighteen 
months  old.  One  night,  however,  I  exhibited  a  gi'eat  re- 
luctance to  be  put  to  bed;  and  after  being  chased  round 
the  room,  I  was  with  difficulty  consigned  to  my  dormitory. 
In  the  morning  I  was  affected  with  fever;  and  in  the  course 
of  three  days  afterwards,  it  was  discovered  I  had  lost  tlio 
power  of  my  right  leg."  The  most  able  physicians  were 
consulted;  and  by  the  advice  of  his  grandfadier,  Dr.  Ruther- 
ford, Scott  was  ultimately  sent  to  reside  at  the  fann-house 
of  Sandy-know,  the  residence  of  his  paternal  grandfather. 
Sir  Walter  remained  lame  for  life;  but  his  activity  among 
his  school-fellows  was  nevertheless  remarkable;  for,  accord- 
ing to  Scott's  own  account,  he  was  as  mischievous  as  the 
wildest  urchin  of  his  acquaintance.  In  his  fourth  year  he 
was  sent  to  Bath,  in  the  care  of  his  aunt,  where  he  remained 
about  a  year.  By  this  time  his  health  had  become  a  good 
deal  confirmed  by  that  imperceptible  exercise  to  which  he 
had  been  subjected  by  the  good  sense  of  his  grwidfather; 
and  although  his  Umb  was  much  shiiinkcn  and  cunttacted, 
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by  degrees  he  1>egan  to  stand,  to  walk,  and  to  run.  From 
Bath  he  returned  to  Sandy-know;  and  when  about  eight 
years  of  age,  he  was  removed  to  Prestonpans,  as  it  was 
considered  that  sea-bathing  might  be  beneficial  to  his  lame- 
ness. In  Prestonpans  Soott  remained  some  weeks,  whence 
he  was  sent  back  to  Edinburgh. 

After  having  undergone  the  usual  routine  of  juvenile  in- 
struction. Sir  "Walter,  in  1779,  became  a  pupil  in  the  High 
School  of  Edinburgh;  but  as  a  scholar  he  appears  to  have 
been  by  no  means  remarkable  for  proficiency. 

Scott's  health  again  became  delicate,  and  it  was  conse- 
quently deemed  advisable  that  he  should  be  sent  to  reside 
with  his  aunt  at  Kelso;  and  it  was  during  the  time  ha 
attended  the  grammar-school  of  the  town,  that  he  became 
acquainted  with  James  and  John  Ballantyne.  According 
to  James  BaUantyne,  Scott  was  then  devoted  to  antiquarian 
lore,  and  was  certainly  the  best  story-teller  he  ever  heard. 
"In  the  intervals  of  school-hours,  (says  James,)  it  was  our 
constant  practice  to  walk  together  by  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed,  and  his  stories  appeared  to  be  quite  inexhaustible." 
This  friendship  with  the  Ballantynes  continued  through  life ; 
as  John  had  a  share  in  the  publication  of  many  of  Scott's 
works,  and  James  was  the  printer  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
his  productions. 

When  Scott  returned  to  Edinburgh  his  acquaintance 
with  English  literature  had  gradually  extended  itself; 
and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  perusing  history,  poetry,  voyages 
and  travels,  and  an  unusual  quantity  of  fairy  tales,  eastern 
stories,  romances,  &c.;  in  short  he  had  been  "driving 
through  a  sea  of  books,  like  a  vessel  without  a  pilot  or  a 
rudder." 

After  having  been  two  years  under  the  rector  of  the  High 
School,  Sir  Walter  entered  himself,  in  1783,  for  the  Hu- 
manity or  Latin  class  in  the  university  of  Edinbui-gh,  under 
Professor  Hill,  and  the  Greek  class  under  Professor  Dalzel; 
and  for  the  latter,  once  more  in  1784.  But  the  only  other 
class  for  which  he  seems  to  have  matriculated  at  the  Colle"e 
was  that  of  Logic,  under  Professor  Bruce,  in  1785. 

In  1786,  he  was  apprenticed  to  his  father  for  five  years,  in 
order  to  be  initiated  in  the  dry  technicalities  of  convey- 
ancing. Scott,  however,  had  the  stroagest  aversion  to  the 
confinement,  and  the  dull  routine  of  the  oflice.  His  desk 
was  usually  supplied  with  a  store  of  works  of  fiction;  and 
every  thing  which  had  reference  to  knight-errantry  was 
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particularly  acceptable.  But  about  the  second  year  of  his 
apprenticeship  be  had  the  misfortune  to  burst  a  blood-TCs- 
sel,  which  confined  him  to  his  bed  for  many  weeks,  during 
which  time,  as  conversation  was  prohibited,  reading  and 
playing  at  chess  was  his  only  refuge  j  bo,  to  the  romances 
and  poetry,  which  he  chiefly  delighted  in,  he  added  the 
study  of  history,  especially  as  connected  with  military  events, 
which  furnished  bun  with  those  materials  that  he  ultimately 
made  available  for  his  future  compositions.  After  this  ill- 
ness he  enjoyed  &  state  of  most  robust  health;  and  as  his 
frame  gradually  became  hardened,  he  was  rather  disfigured 
than  disabled  by  his  lameness.  Excursions  on  foot  or 
horseback  now  formed  Scott's  favourite  amusement;  and 
wood,  water,  and  wilderness,  had  inexpressible  charms  for 
him.  Show  him  but  an  old  castle,  or  a  field  of  battle,  and 
he  immediately  filled  it  with  its  combatants  in  their  proper 
costume,  and  overwhelmed  his  hearers  by  the  enthusiasm 
-of  his  description.  Like  Dr.  Johnson,  Scott  had  no  earfjr 
mere  miisic;  the  notes  failed  to  charm  him  if  unaccompanied 
by  good  words,  or  immediately  associated  with  some 
history  or  strong  sentiment  upon  which  his  imagination  coul  d 
fasten;  therefore,  however  happy  others  may  have  been  in 
forming  an  union  between  his  poetry  and  their  music,  Scott 
was  not  usually  successful  in  composing  words  to  a  set  tunc 
In  179 1,  Scott  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Speculative 
Society  of  Edinburgh;*  and  very  shortly  afterwards  was 
appointed  its  librarian,  and  subsequently,  its  treasurer  and 
secretary. 

The  time  of  Scott's  apprenticeship  had  now  elapsed;  and, 
afler  some  consideration,  he  determined  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  bar,  for  which  purpose  he  diligently  applied  his 
mind  to  the  study  of  the  Roman  civil  law,  as  well  as  to  the 
municipal  law  of  Scotland.  Oa  the  10th  of  July,  1792, 
when  just  on  the  point  of  completing  his  twenty-first  year, 
he  was  called  to  die  bar  as  an  advocate,  and  enabled,  by 
the  affluence  of  his  fother,  to  begin  life  in  an  elegant  honso 
in  a  fashionable  part  of  the  town;  but  it  was  not  liis  lot  to 
acquii-e  wealth  or  distinction  at  the  bar.  The  truth  is,  his 
mind  was  not  yet  emancipated  fi-om  that  enthusiastic  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  which  had  distinguished  his  youth.  His 
necessities  were  not  so  gieat  as  to  make  an  exclusive  appli- 

*  One  of  those  litei-ary  societies  which  are  formed  not 
merely  for  ornamental  display,  but  for  the  more  beneficial 
purpose  of  compositiun. 
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cation  to  his  profession  imperative;  and  he  therefore  seemed 
destined  to  join  what  a  sarcastic  barrister  has  termed,  "the 
ranks  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  not  anxious  for  business." 
Although  he  could  speak  readily  and  fluently  at  the  bar, 
his  intellect  was  not  at  all  of  a  forensic  cast.  He  appeared 
to  be  too  much  of  the  abstract  and  unworldly  scholar,  to 
assume  readily  the  habits  of  an  adroit  pleader;  and,  even 
although  he  had  been  perfectly  competent  to  the  duties,  it 
is  a  question  if  his  external  aspect  and  general  reputation 
would  have  permitted  the  generality  of  agents  to  intrust 
them  to  his  hands. 

In  1796,  he  presented  the  world  with  a  translation  from 
the  German  of  Burger'sLeonara,  and  the  Wild  Huntsman; 
wiich  were  favourably  received  by  his  immediate  con- 
nexions. It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  this  same  year 
Scotland  was  deprived  of  Robert  Bums, — "her  glory  and 
her  shame," — ^"A  poor  man  from  his  birth,  and  an  excise-  j 
man  from  necessity." 

At  the  time  when  Sir  Walter  entered  public  life,  almost 
all  the  respectable  part  of  the  community  were  indignant  at 
the  hostile  menaces  of  France,  and  numerous  .bodies  of 
volunteer  militia  were  consequently  formed  to  meet  the 
threatened  invasion.  In  the  beginning  of  1799,  the  gentle- 
men of  Mid-Lothian  imitated  &e  example,  by  imbodyinpr 
themselves  in  a  cavalry  corps,  under  the  name  of  the  Eoyal 
Mid-Lothian  Begiment  of  Cavalry;  and  Mr.  Walter  Scott 
had  the  honour  to  be  appointed  its  adjutant,  for  which  offlco 
his  lameness  was  considered  no  bar.  He  was  a  very  zealous 
officer,  and  highly  popular  in  the  regiment,  on  account  of 
his  extreme  good-humour  and  powers  of  social  entertain- 
ment. 

It  was  during  a  visit  to  the  English  lakes,  that  Scott 
became  acquainted  with  Miss  Margaret  Carpenter,  a  daugh- 
ter of  John  Carpenter,  Esq.,  of  the  city  of  Lyons :  a  gentle- 
man who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  excesses  of  the  French 
revolution.  This  lady  (after  obtaining  tlie  consent  of  her 
guardian)  he  married  on  Christmas  eve,  1797,  and  with 
her  came  an  annuity  of  f  400  a-year.  The  affection  and 
conjugal  tenderness  of  Mrs.  Scott  contributed  considerably 
to  the  happiness  of  the  poet's  life.  Lady  Scott  died  May 
15,  1826,  leaving  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  elder 
son  (now  Sir  Walter  Scott)  is  an  officer  in  the  army, 
and  Charles  Scott  is  attached  to  a  government  office.  The 
elder  daughter  (Sophia)  man-ied  X  G.  Lockhart,  Esq.,  a 
gentleman  of  first-rate  literaiy  talents.    This  accomplished 
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Inily  died,  after  a  tedious  illness,  in  May,  1837;  Miss  Anne 
Scott  died  in  June,  1833;  and  a  short  time  before  her 
death  she  was  placed  on  the  pension-list  for  £200  per 
annum. 

In  1799,  Scott  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Sheriflf- 
depute  of  Selkirk,  which  secured  him  an  annual  salary  of 
£300.  The  duties  of  the  office  were  very  slight,  and  the 
income  relieved  him  from  any  anxiety  as  to  the  chances 
either  of  his  profession  or  his  pen.  In  1806  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Clerks  of  Session,  (on  the  retirement  of 
llr.  Home),  with  the  understanding  that  he  should  not  re- 
ceive the  salary  (£800  per  annum)  until  after  that  gentle- 
man's decease,  which  did  not  take  place  for  more  than  five 
years  afterwards.  After  bcott  obtained  this  situation,  hB 
gave  up  his  practice  at  the  har,  and  at  once  decided  that 
Uteratnre  should  form  the  main  business  of  his  Ufe. 

Scott  was  created  a  baronet  on  the  31st  of  March,  1820. 
The  creation  was  the  unsolicited  net  of  his  Majesty  George 
rv.  At  the  time  the  honour  was  conferred,  the  king  ob- 
served to  the  poet,  "  I  shall  always  reflect  with  pleasure  on 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  having  been  the  first  creation  of  my 
reign."  By  desire  of  Greorge  IV.,  Sir  Walter's  portrait 
was  taken  by  Su:  T,  Lawrence,  which  was  ultimately  placed 
among  the  contemporaries  of  that  monarch.  I  Towards  the 
close  of  1810,  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  elected  him 
as  then:  President,  and  thus  conferred  an  additional  honour 
upon  the  baronet,  s^ 

During  his  visit  ti  London,  at  the  time  of  the  coronation 
of  George  IV.,  Sir  Walter  attended  upon  Sur  F.  Chantrey 
for  his  bust  in  marble,  which,  when  finished,  he  received 
from  the  artist's  own  hands.  Two  copies  in  marble  were 
afterwards  executed:  one  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
one  for  the  artist's  own  studio,  but  which  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Sir  B.  Peel,  M.P.  Sir  F.  Chantrey  disposed 
of  about  forty-five  casts  in  plaster  among  the  admirers  of 
the  poet. 

In  the  commercial  excitement  of  1825 — 26,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  "  Great  Unknown"  had  managed  to  en- 
tangle himself  with  publishers  and  accommodation-bill 
manufacturers;  and  then  also  the  secret  was  first  betrayed 
that  he  had  for  many  years  been  in  partnership  with  James 
Baliantyne  as  a  printer.  In  this  season  of  distrust  the 
hour  of  reckoning  came  on,  and  immediately  after  it  was 
snnouqped  that  the  house  of  Constable  and  Co.,  of  Edin- 
burgh, had  been  declared  bankiiipt,  it  also  became  neces- 
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eaiy  for  Sir  Walter  and  his  partner  to  declare  their  defi- 
ciency. As  soon  as  this  melancholy  affair,  however,  waa 
made  known,  it  caused  one  universal  burst  of  sympathy, 
and  incredible  offers  of  assistance  were  tendered,  which 
were  all  declined,  the  baronet  possessing  the  proud  desire 
to  liquidate  the  whole  of  his  debts  by  his  own  genius  and 
labour.* 

Sir  Walter's  liabilities  were  about  JE117,000,  and  as  he 
had  no  thought  to  rid  himself  of  his  burthen  by  declaring 
himself  bankrupt,  he  unreservedly  assigned  the  whole  of 
his  property  to  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  to- 
gether with  all  his  future  labours.  He  then  sat  down,  at 
fifty-five  years  of  age,  to  the  task  of  redeeming  this  enor- 
Tiious  debt.  In  the  first  place  he  sold  his  furniture  and 
house  in  Edinburgh,  and  retreated  into  a  humble  lodging 
in  a  second-rate  street.  During  the  vacations,  when  re- 
siding at  Abbotsford,  he  almost  entirely  gave  up  seeing 
company,  a  resolution  the  more  easily  carried  into  effect, 
as  Lady  Scott  was  now  dead.  The  proceeds  of  the  very 
first  work  published  after  this  unfortunate  failure,  which 
wa«  the  celebrated  novel  of  Woodstock,  amoxmted  to  up- 
wards of  £8,000.  This  novel  was  published  in  1826,  but 
in  1827,  two  editions  of  Scott's  great  work,  the  Life  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  produced,  for  the  'benefit  of  the 
creditors,  the  almost  incredible  sum  of  £18,000. 

These  large  sums,  together  with  other  moneys  received 
for  the  continued  producuons  of  the  novelist,  enabled  his 
trustees  to  distribute  among  the  creditors  six  shillings  in 
the  pound  on  then-  whole  claim,  before  Christmas,  1827  s 
very  nearly  £40,000  having  been  realised  by  the  exertions  of 
Scott  in  the  brief  space  of  two  years.  In  fact  before  the 
uiose  of  1830,  the  original  amount  of  Sir  Walter's  debts 
was  reduced  to  about  £54,000, 

In  December,  1830,  it  was  nnanimonsly  agreed:  "That 
Sir  Walter  Scott  be  requested  to  accept  of  his  furniture, 
plate,  paintings,  library,  and  curiosities  of  eveiy  descrip- 
tion, as  the  best  means  the  creditors  have  of  expressing 
their  ve^r  high  sense  of  his  most  honourable  conduct,  ard 
in  grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  unparalleled  and  most 

•  When  the  lat«  Earl  of  Dudley  heard"^s~d7c^- 
ftence  he  exclaimed:  "Scott  nunedl  the  author  of  Waverley 
rumed!  Good  God,  let  every  man  to  whom  he  has  given 
momhs  of  deUghtgive  him  a  sixpence,  and  he  wau4T 
morrow  mommg  ncher  than  a  BothschUd." 
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■nccessfiil  exertions  he  has  made,  and  continues  to  make, 
for  them."  This  munificent  gift  of  his  creditors  was  worth 
at  least  £10,000,  and  it  enabled  him  (to  use  nearly  his 
own  words)  to  eat  with  his  own  spoons,  and  to  study  wilh 
his  own  books.  In  passing  over  this  part  of  the  author's 
life,  it  should  be  observed  that  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
there  was  still  remaining  of  his  debts  the  sum  of  j£S4,0Q0, 
but  the  trustees  had  a  balance  in  hand,  and  they  obtained 
the  large  sum  of  £30,000  on  copyrights,  and  as  Sir 
Walter's  life  was  insm-ed  for  £22,000,  his  debts  were 
finally  settled.  The  lands  of  Abbotsford,  however,  were 
yet  left  with  a  mortgage  of  X10,000,  a  debt  contracted  by 
iScott  in  1825,  the  payment  of  which  was  not  provided  fur 
by  any  of  the  preceding  arrangements. 

In  the  winter  of  1830,  it  became  apparent  to  his  friends 
that  the  mighty  mind  had  lost  something,  and  was  daily 
losing  something,  of  its  wonted  energy,  his  sagacious 
judgment,  memory,  and  fancy  were  occasionally  subject 
to  eclipse.  "I  have  lost  (says  Scott)  the  power  of  interest- 
ing the  country,  and  ought,  in  justice  to  all  parties,  to  re- 
tire while  I  have  Some  credit."  Before  the  close  of  the 
year  he  was  again  attacked  with  apoplexy,  and  a  more 
severe  system  of  regimen  was  prescribed.  His  kind  and 
skilful  physicians  assured  him  that  if  he  persisted  in  work- 
ing his  brain  nothing  could  prevent  his  malady  from  re- 
curring with  redoubled  severity.*  In  a  few  months  after 
this  attack,  Scott  submitted  to  the  recommendation  of  his 
medical  advisers,  and  agreed  to  spend  the  ensuing  winter 
in  a  more  genial  climate.  As  soon  as  the  poet's  resolve 
was  made  known  to  government,  it  was  intimated  by  Sir 
J.  Graham,  (then  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty),  that "  it 
afforded  his  majesty  and  himself  the  sincerest  satisfaction 
to  comply  with  the  hint,  and  that  a  vessel  should  be  imme- 
diately prepared  for  the  reception  of  Sir  Walter."  This 
matter  greatly  gratified  Scott,  and  he  exclaimed:  "Things 
are  yet  in  the  bands  of  gentlemen!" 

Li  October,  1831,  Scott  left  London  for  Portsmouth;  pre- 
vious to  his  embarkation.  When  he  arrived  at  that  port, 
he  found  that  his  vessel  could  not  sail  for  a  week;  but  in 
the  intei-val  he  received  deputations  from  several  societies, 

*  When  tlie  physicians  told  Scott  he  must  refrain  from 
writing,  the  poet  observed:  "As  for  bidding  me  not  work, 
Molly  might  as  well  put  the  kettle  on  the  fire  and  say, 
Kow,  don't  bDill" 
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88  well  as  Irom  the  visiters  and  others.  The  first  lord  ofthe 
Admiralty  was  present,  to  ascertoin  that  everything  had 
been  properly  prepared  for  the  accommodation  of  Scott  on 
board  the  frigate. 

In  November,  Sir  Walter  arrived  at  Malta,  where  he  en- 
joyed the  society  of  all  the  principal  officers  of  the  island. 
Orders  were  given  by  the  governor  that  every  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  poet,  and  that  a  house,  a  carriage 
with  horses,  &c.,  should  be  placed  at  Sir  Walter's  disposal; 
indeed  every  person  seemed  anxious  to  do  him  honour. 
Scott,  having  visited  most  of  the  places  of  curiosity  and 
amusement,  set  sail  on  December  the  10th  for  Naples,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  17th.  At  this  place,  also,  he  was  received 
by  the  English  residents  with  every  mark  of  respect,  and 
they  contributed  in  various  ways  to  his  comfort  and  amuse- 
ment. When  he  was  presented  at  court  the  king  received 
him  with  marked  attention,  and  insisted  on  his  being  seated, 
on  account  of  his  infirmity;  and  the  bystanders  observed 
that  his  majesty  mentioned  the  pleasure  he  had  received 
from  reading  the  works  of  his  visiter.  Sir  Walter  went  to 
Pompeii,  where  he  seemed  to  view  with  interest  the  splendid 
mosaic  representation  of  a  combat  of  the  Greeks  and  Per- 
sians, and  remained  some  time  to  examine  it  in  detail. 
When  he  visited  the  library  and  museum  at  Naples,  the 
literati  crowded  round  him,  and  showed  him  every  respect- 
ful attention,  and  created  him  an  honorary  member  of  their 
learned  societies. 

He  quitted  Naples  in  April,  and  proceeded  directly  for 
Eome,  where  every  aiTangement  was  made  for  his  recep- 
tion. He  visited  St.  Peter's,  and  the  most  interesting  spots 
and  places  within  twenty-five  miles  of  the  city,  and  was  en- 
tertained at  several  splendid  establishments.  During  his 
stay  at  Rome,  the  use  of  villas,  libraries,  and  museums  was 
pressed  upon  him;  and  this  enthusiasm  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  higher  orders  of  people. 

On  the  16th  of  May  Sir  Walter  left  Home,  and  on  the 
following  day  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  dined  on  the  top 
of  the  mountains.  On  the  19th  he  arrived  at  Venice,  and 
remained  there  for  a  few  days.  He  next  went  to  Frank  - 
fort,  and  from  thence  he  embarked  on  board  the  llhine 
steam-boat.  Coming  down  the  Bhine  he  had  another 
attack  of  apoplexy,  combined  with  paralysis;  he,  however, 
reached  London  on  the  13th  of  June,  when  he  was  imme- 
diately put  to  bed,  and  next  day  attended  by  Sir  H.  Halford 
and  other  physicians,  who  continued  to  visit  him  duruig 
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Lft  stay  in  town.  At  length  his  medical  attendants  eon- 
gented  to  his  removal  to  Gotland;  and  on  the  7th  of  July 
everything  was  prepared  for  his  journey  by  the  steam-boat. 
When  the  vessel  amved  at  Newhaven,  Sir  Walter,  pros- 
trate in  his  carriage,  was  slung  on  shore  in  apparent  un- 
consciousness; but  when  he  reached  Abbotsford,  "his 
dogs  assembled  about  him,  began  to  fawn  upon  him,  and  to 
lick  his  hands,  and  he  alternately  sobbed  and  smiled  over 
them  until  sleep  oppressed  him."  For  four  or  five  days 
after  his  arrival  he  desired  daily  to  be  wheeled  about  the 
house  and  the  garden,  but  on  the  l€th  he  remained  in  bed, 
and  was  quite  feeble;  on  the  following  day  he  requested  to 
be  placed  at  his  desk,  and  when  the  pen  was  pat  into  liis 
hand,  he  was  unable  to  close  his  fingers  upon  it,  and  the 
pen  dr(^ped  upon  (he  paper. 

From  this  time  he  declined  daily,  when,  on  tiie  morning 
of  the  17th  of  September,  lie  was  discovei^  in  the  last 
extreme  of  feebleness;  and  escept  f(X  a  moment,  he  never 
afterwards  gave  any  sign  of  consciousness.  On  the  2 let, 
he  brcadied  his  last,  in  the  presence  of  all  bis  childi'en,  in 
Uie  ii>av-secoudreas  olbis  s^e. 


THE  WORKS 

or 

SIR    WALTER    SCOTT,    BART, 


We  will  now  proceed  to  mention  most  of  the  writings  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott;  but,  for  their  value  and  excellence,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  works  themselves;  contenting  our- 
selves with  giving  a  list  of  his  principal  works  and  the  dates 
of  their  publication. 

1796.  William  and  Helen,  &&  (from  the  German  of 
Biirger.) 

1799.  Goethe's  tragedy  of  Gbetz  von  Berlichingen. 

1800.  The  House  of  Haspen,  a  tragedy. 
ISOl.  The  Eve  of  St.  John. 

1802.  The  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border. 

1804.  Sir  Tristrem,  a  metrical  romance 

1805.  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel 

1806.  Ballads  and  Lyrical  pieces,  2  vols. 

1808.  Marmion,  oraTaleofFloddenl^eld. 

1809.  The  Works  of  John  Diyden,  with  Notes,  and 
a  Life  of  the  Author. 

1810.  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  # 

1811.  The  Vision  of  Don  Roderick. 

1812.  Rokeby. 

„      The  Bridal  of  Triermai]]. 

1814.  Waverley. 

1815.  The  Lord  of  the  West 
„      Guy  Mannering. 

„      The  Field  of  Waterloo. 

1816.  Paul's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk 
„      The  Antiquary. 

,      The  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  1st  series,  containing 
The  Black  Dwarf  and  Old  Mortality. 

1817.  Harold  the  Dauntless. 
„      Bob  Roy. 

1818.  The  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  2nd  series,  contain- 
ing The  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian. 

„      An  Account  of  the  Scottish  Regalia. 
,,      The  Provincial  Antiquities  of  Scotland. 
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1819  The  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  3rd  series,  contahiiiig 
The  Bide  gf  L^mjnermooif  tad  the  Logeud  «* 
Montrose. 
„      Ivanhoe. 

1820.  The  Monastery. 
„  The  Abbot,  . 
„      Kentl-virortb. 

1821.  The  Pirate. 

1822.  The  S'ortunes  of  Nigei 
„      Hallidon  Hia 

„      Macduff's  Gross,  a  dramatic  sketeb. 

1823.  Pereril  of  the  Beak. 
„       Qnentin  Dnrward. 

■  „      St.  Ronan's  Well. 

1824.  Bedgauntlet. 

1825.  Tales  of  the  Cnisad^tn 

1826.  Woodstock. 

1827.  The  Life  of  Bonanarte. 

„  The  Cfironides  trf  the  Oanjiongs?t?,  tsd  serfeg, 
contaJning'Tbe  Two  t)r<>yer3,  J^e'  Hjgbkn^J  VU 
dow,  and  The  Surgeon's  tiaughlier. 

„      Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  1st  serie^ 

1828.  The  Chronicles  of  the  0aniif>^g:^t,e,  2i)d  seriea^ 

containing  I'li^  ^air  I|I^  of  Pcirth, 
„       Tales  of  a  Grand&the^,  gnd  seriefk 

1829.  Ann  of  Geirstein. 

„      Tlie  History  of  Scotland,  yol  I. 

„      'llksof  a  Grandfath{^r,  3rd  s^^ 
18301  Liters  on  I>emojioi6gy  ^od  Witic^cr^ 

„      Tales  (^  a  Grandfather,  4t}t  series. 

„      History  of  Scotland,  voU  3. 

„      Essays  on  Ballad  I^oetry. 
1831.  The  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  4sth  series^  contain- 
iag  GeiDit  B(A!>ert  (^  Faii*  CB^  C^il«i  Pi^geroieii 
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TO 

THE  EIGHT   HONOTTBABLB 

CHARLES,  EARL  OF  DALKEITH, 

THIS  FOEU  IS  INSCBIBED  BY  THE  AUTHOB. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  Poem,  now  offered  to  the  Public,  isintendea  to  illns- 
trate  the  customs  and  manners,  which  anciently  prevailed 
on  the  Borders  of  England  and  Scotland.  Vhe  inhabi- 
tants, living  in  a  state  partly  pastoral  and  partly  warlike, 
and  combining  habits  of  constant  depredation  with  the 
influence  of  a  rude  spirit  of  chivaliy,  were  often  engaged 
in  scenes,  highly  susceptible  of  poetical  ornament.  As  the 
descripti^^f  scenery  and  manners  was  more  the  object  of 
the  AutlS^  than  a  combined  and  regular  narrative,  the 
plan  of  the  ancient  metrical  romance  was  adopted,  which 
allows  greater  latitude,  in  this  respect,  than  would  be 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  regular  poem.  The  same 
model  oirered  other  facilities,  as  it  permits  an  occasional 
alteration  of  measure,  which,  in  some  de^jiee,  authorizes  the 
changes  of  rythm  in  the  text  The  maclBnery  also,  adopted 
from  popular  belief,  wotld  have  seemed  puerile  in  a  Poem, 
which  did  not  partake  of  the  rudeness  of  die  old  Ballad, 
or  Metrical  Bomance. 

Por  these  reasons,  the  Poem  was  put  into  the  mouth  of 
an  ancient  Minstrel,  the  last  of  the  race,  who,  as  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  survived  the  Kevolution,  might  have  caught 
somewhat  of  the  refinement  of  modern  poetrj',  without 
losing  the  simplicity  of  his  original  modeL  The  diite  of 
the  tale  itself  is  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  eeuturi' 
when  most  of  the  personages  actually  flourislud.  The 
time  occupied  by  the  action  is  three  nights  and  thiee  days. 
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The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  coW 

The  Minstrel  was  infirm  and  old; 

His  withered  cheek,  and  tresses  gray. 

Seemed  to  have  known  a  better  day; 

The  harp,  his  sole  remaining  joy. 

Was  carried  by  an  orphan  boy  ; 

The  last  of  all  the  baxds  was  he. 

Who  snng  of  Border  chivalry; 

For,  well-a-day !  then-  date  was  fled. 

His  tunefiil  brethren  all  were  dead; 

And  he,  neglected  and  oppressed. 

Wished  to  be  with  them,  and  at  rest. 

No  more,  on  prancing  palfrey  borne. 

He  carolled,  light  as  lark  at  morn; 

No  longer  courted  and  caressed. 

High  placed  in  hall,  a  welcome  guest. 

He  poured,  to  lord  and  lady  gay. 

The  unpremeditated  lay: 

Old  times  were  changed,  old  manners  gouet 

A  stranger  filled  the  Stuarts'  throne; 

The  bigots  of  the  iron  time 

Had  c^led  his  harmless  art  a  crime. 

A  wandering  harper,  scorned  and  poor, 

He  begged  his  bread  from  door  to  door; 

And  tuned,  to  please  a  peasant's  ear. 

The  harp,  a  King  had  loved  to  hear. 

He  passed  where  Newark's  stately  tower 
Looks  out  from  Yarrow's  birchen  bower: 
The  Minstrel  gazed  with  wishful  eye — 
No  humbler  resting  place  was  nigh. 
With  hesitating  step,  at  last, 
The  embattled  portal-arch  he  passed. 
Whose  ponderous  grate,  and  massy  bar, 
Had  ^ft  tolled  back  the  tide  of  nvir. 
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But  never  closed  the  iron  door 
Against  the  desolate  and  poor. 
The  Duchess  marked  liis  weaiy  pace, 
His  timid  mien,  and  reverend  face, 
'And  bade  her  page  the  menials  tdii, , 
That  tliey  should  tend  the  old  man  well : 
For  she  had  known  adversity, 
Though  born  in  such  a  high  degree; 
In  pride  of  power,  in  beauty's  bloom, 
Plad  wept  o'er  Monmouth's  bloody  tomb. 

When  kindness  hsid  his  wants  supplied. 
And  the  old  man  was  gratified. 
Began  to  rise  bis  minstrel  pride: 
And  he  began  to  talk  anon, 
Of  good  Earl  Francis;  dedd  afi'd  goWe, 
And  of  Earl  Walter,  rest  him  God! 
A  braver  ne'er  to  battle  rode: 
And  how  full  many  a  tale  he  knew^ 
Of  the  old  waiTiors  of  Buecleuch; 
And,  would  the  noble  Duchess  deign 
To  listen  to  an  old  man's  strain. 
Though  stiff  his  hand,  his  voice  though  wetk 
He  thought  even  yet,  the  sooth  to  speak, 
That,  If  she  loved  the  harp  to  hear. 
He  could  make  music  to  her  ear^ 

The  bumble  boon  was  soon  obtained; 
The  Aged  Minstrel  audience  gained. 
But,  when  he  reached  the  room  of  st.ate, 
Where  she,  with  all  her  ladies,  sate, 
Perchance  he  wished  his  boon  denied : 
For,  when  to  tune  his  hai^)  he  tried, 
His  trembling  hand  had  lost  the  ease. 
Which  marks  security  to  please ; 
And  scenes,  long  past,  of  joy  and  paiii. 
Came  wildering  o'er  his  aged  brain — 
He  tried  to  tune  his  harp  in  vain. 
The  pitying  Duchess  praised  its  chime, 
And  gave  him  heart,  and  gave  him  time, 
Till  every  string's  according  glee 
Was  blended  into  harmony. 
And  then,  he  said,  he  would  full  fain 
He  could  recall  an  ancient  strain, 
He  never  thought  to  sinjj  ngiiiu. 
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ft  was  not  framed  for  village  chsrls, 

But  for  high  dames  and  mighty  carls; 

He  had  plajed  it  to  Sing  Charles  the  Good, 

When  he  kept  court  at  Holjrood; 

And  much  he  iriitbed,  jet  fear^  to  ttf 

The  long  foigottep  mfSodj; 

Amid  the  strings  his  fingers  strajed. 
And  an  uncertain  warbling  made. 
And  oft  he  shook  his  hoaiy  head: 
But  when  he  canght  the  measure  wild. 
The  old  man  raised  his  face,  and  smiled; 
And  lightened  np  his  faded  eye, 
With  sSl  a  poet's  ecstaeyl 
In  varying  cadence,  soft  or  strong. 
He  swept  the  soun^ng  chords  alongi 
Ihe  present  scene,  the  fiitnre  lot. 
His  toils,  his  wants,  were  all  fo:^ti 
Cold  diffidence,  and  age's  frost, 
b  the  fiill  tide  of  song  were  lost; 
Each  blank,  in  faithless  memory  void, 
The  poet's  glowing  thonght  supplied; 
And,  while  his  harp  responsive  mng^ 
Twat  thai  (be  Ii^iui  Mib»»m.  sang. 
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CANTO  FIRST 


The  feast  was  over  in  Branksome  tower, 

And  the  Ladye  had  gone  to  her  secret  bower; 

Her  bower,  that  was  guarded  by  word  and  by  spelL 

Deadly  to  hear,  and  deadly  to  tell—  ■'■•-' 

Jesu  Maria,  shield  us  well! 

No  living  wight,  save  the  Ladye  alone. 

Had  dared  to  cross  the  thi-esholii  stone. 

n. 

The  taWes  were  drawn,  it  was  idlesse  alli 

Knight,  and  page,  and  household  squire 
loitered  through  the  lofty  hall. 

Or  crowded  round  the  ample  fira 
I  he  stag-hounds,  weary  with  the  chase, 

Liay  stretched  upon  the  rushy  iloor. 
And  urged,  in  dreams,  the  forest  race. 

From  Teviot-stone  to  Eskdale-moor, 

m. 

Nine-and-twent;^  knights  of  fame 

Hung  their  shields  in  BrankSome  Hall- 
Ume-and-twenty  squires  of  name  ' 

Brought  them  their  steeds  from  bower  to  stall- 
»ine-and-twenty  yeomen  taU  ' 

Waited,  duteous,  on  them  all: 
They  were  aU  knights  of  mettle  true. 
Kinsmen  to  the  bold  Buccleuch. 

IV. 

wTL'u^T  '^^^  slieathed  in  steel. 
With  belted  sword,  and  spur  on  bed: 
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They  quitted  not  their  harness  bright, 
Neither  by  day,  nor  yet  by  ifight: 

They  lay  down  to  rest 

WilJi  corslet  laced, 
Fillowed  on  buckler  cold  and  hard] 

They  carved  at  the  meal 

With  gloves  of  steel,  [barred. 

And  they  drank  the  red  wine  through  the  helmet 

V. 

Ten  squii'es,  ten  yeomen,  mail-clad  men, 
Waited  the  beck  of  the  warders  ten; 
Thirty  steeds,  both  fleet  and  wight. 
Stood  saddled  in  stable  day  and  night, 
Bai-bed  with  frontlet  of  steel,  I  trow. 
And  with  Jedwood-axe  at  saddle-bow; 
A  hundred  more  fed  free  in  stall : — 
Such  was  the  custom  of  Branksome  Hall. 

VL 

Why  do  these  steeds  stand  ready  dight? 

Why  watch  these  waiTiors,  armed,  by  night? 

They  watch,  to  hear  the  Mood-hound  baying; 

They  watch,  to  hear  the  war-horn  braying; 

To  see  St  George's  red  cross  streaming, 

To  see  the  midnight  beacon  gleaming; 
They  watch,  against  Southern  force  and  guile, 
Lest  Scroop,  or  Howard,  or  Percy's  powers. 
Threaten  Branksome's  lordly  towers. 

From  Warkworth,  or  Nawortb,  or  meny  Carlisle, 

VIL 

Such  is  the  custom  of  Branksome  HalL 

Many  a  valiant  knight  is  here; 
But  be,  the  Cliieftain  of  them  all. 
His  sword  hangs  rusting  ou  the  wall. 

Beside  his  broken  spear. 
Bards  long  shall  tell. 
How  lord  Walter  fell  I 
-  When  startled  burghers  fled,  afar, 
The  fiiries  of  the  Border  war; 
When  the  streets  of  high  Dunedin 
Saw  lances  gleam,  and  falchions  redden, 
And  heard  3ie  slogan's  deadly  yell — 
Then  the  Chief  of  Branksome  fell. 
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lAY  OP    IBS 

.  vin. 

Can  piety  the  disbotA  heal. 

Or  stanch  the  death-feUdle  enmity? 
Can  Christian  lore,  can  patnot  zeal. 

Can  love  of  blessed  charity? 
Not  vainly  to  each  holy  shrine, 

In  mutual  pilgriiiiage,  thiey  drfiwr 
Implored,  in  vain,  the  grace  divme 

For  chiefs,  their  own  red  falchions  slewi 
While  Cessford  owns  the  rule  of  Car, 

While  Ettrick  boasts  the  line  of  Scott; 
The  slaughtered  chiefs,  the  mortal  jar. 

The  havoc  of  the  feudal  war. 
Shall  never,  never  be  forgot  I 

IX. 

Ill  sorrow,  o'er  lord  Walter's  bier 
The  warlike  foresters  had  bentj 
And  many  a  flower,  and  many  a  tear. 

Old  Teviot's  maid«  and  matrons  lent; 
But  o'er  her  warrior's  bloody  bier 
The  Ladye  dropped  iior  flower  nor  tear! 
Vengeante,  deep-brooding  o'er  the  slain. 

Had  locked  the  source  of  softer  woej 
And  burning  pride,  and  high  disdaia. 

Forbade  the  rising  tear  to  flow; 
Until,  amid  his  sorrowing  clan. 

Her  son  lisped  from  the  nurse's  kiioe — 
*  And,  if  I  live  to  be  a  mart, 

"  My  father's  death  revenged  shall  h&V 
Then  fast  the  mother's  tears  did  seek 
To  dew  the  infant's  kindling  cheek. 


AU  loose  her  negligent  attire. 

All  loose  her  golden  hair. 
Hung  Margaret  o'er  her  slaughtered  sira, 

And  wept  in  wild  despair. 
But  not  alone  the  bitter  tear 

Had  filial  grief  supplied; 
For  hopeless  love,  and  anxions  fear. 

Had  lent  theh:  mingled  tide: 
tJur  in  her  mother's  altered  eye 
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Dared  she  to  look  for  sympathy.  >_ 

Her  lover,  'gainst  her  father's  clan. 

With  Car  in  arms  had  stood. 
When  Mathouse-hoiil  to  Meh-ose  ran, 

All  purple  with  thdr  blood. 
And  well  she  knew,  her  mother  dread. 
Before  lord  Cranstoun  she  should  wed, 
Would  see  her  on  her  dying  bed.    ,.  - 

XI. 

Of  noble  race  the  Xaidye  came; 
Her  lather  was  a  derk  of  &me,  ' 

Of  Bethime's  line  of  Ficordie; 
He  learned  the  art,  that  none  may  name, 

In  Padua,  far  beybtid  the  sea. 
Men  said,  he  changed  his  mortal  frame 

By  feat  of  magic  mysteiy; 
For  when,  in  stadions  mood,  he  paced 

St  Andrew's  cloistered  haU, 
His  form  no  darkening  shadow  traced 

Upon  the  sunny  wmll 

And  of  his  skill,  as  bards  avow. 

He  taught  that  Ladye  &ai. 
Till  to  her  bidding  she  could  bow 

The  viewless  forms  of  air. 
And  now  she  sits  in  secret  bower. 
In  old  Lord  David'a  western  tower. 
And  listens  to  a  heavy  sound. 
That  moans  the  mossy  turrets  round. 
Is  it  the  roar  of  Teviot's  tide. 
That  chafes  against  the  scaur's  red  side? 
Is  it  the  wind  that  swings  the  daks? 
Is  it  the  echo  from  the  rocks? 
What  may  it  be,  the  heavy  sound. 
That  moans  old  Branksome's  turrets  round? 

At  the  snllen,  moaning  sound. 
The  ban-dogs  bay  and  howl; 
And,  firom  the  turrets  round,  , 
Loud  whoops  the  startled  owl. 
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In  the  Hall,  both  squire  and  knight 
Swore  that  a  storm  was  near,    _ 
And  looked  forth  to  Tiew  the  night; 
But  the  night  was  still  and  cleail 

XIV. 

From  the  sound  of  Teviot's  tide. 
Chafing  with  the  mountain's  side. 
From  the  groan  of  the  wind-swung  oak. 
From  the  sullen  echo  of  the  rock. 
From  the  voice  of  the  coming  storm. 

The  Ladye  knew  it  welll 
It  was  the  Spirit  of  the  Flood  that  spoke. 

And  he  cwed  on  the  Spirit  of  the  Fell. 

XV. 

BivEB  Sfibit. 
"  Sleepgst  thon,  brother?" 

Mountain  Spirit. 
-"  Brother,  nay— 


On  my  bills  the  moon-beams  play. 
From  Craik-cross  to  Skelfhill-^eilj 
By  every  rill,  in  every  glen. 
Merry  elves  their  morrice  pacing. 

To  aerial  minstrelsy, 
Emerald  rings  on  brown  heath  tracing, 
TUp  it  deft  and  merrily. 
Up,  and  mark  their  nimble  feett 
Up,  and  list  their  music  sweetl" 

XVL 

BivEE  Spiux. 
"  Tears  of  an  imprisoned  maiden 

Mix  with  my  polluted  stream; 
Margaret  of  Branksome,  sorrow-laden. 

Mourns  beneath  the  moon's  pale  beam. 
Tell  me,  thou,  who  viewest  the  stars. 
When  shall  cease  these  feudal  jars  ? 
What  shall  be  the  maiden's  fate? 
Who  shall  be  the  maiden's  mate?" 

xvn. 

MODRIAIM  Sputir. 
"  Arthur's  slow  wain  his  course  doth  roU, 
In  utter  darkness,  round  the  pole; 
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The  Northern  Bear  lowers  black  and  grimi 
Orion's 'Etudded  belt  is  dim;  ' 

TSvinkling  faint,  and  distant  far, 
Shimmei'S  through  mist  each  planet  star; 

111  may  I  read  their  high  decree: 
But  no  kind  influence  deign  they  shotrer 
On  Teviot's  tide,  and  Branksome's  tower. 

Till  pride  be  quelled,  and  love  be  free." 

xvnL 

The  unearthly  voices  ceased. 

And  the  heavy  sound  was  stiHj 
It  died  on  the  river's  breast. 

It  died  on  the  side  of  the  hill,-^ 
But  round  Lord  David's  tower 

The  sound  still  floated  near; 
For  it  rung  in  the  Ladye's  bower. 

And  it  Tung  in  the  Ladye's  ear.^ 
She  raised  her  stately  head. 

And  her  heart  throbbed  high  with  pride  i— 
"  Your  moantains  shall  bend, 
AvA  your  streams  ascend. 

Ere  Mai-garet  be  our  foeman's  brider 

XIX 

The  Ladye  sought  the  lo%  hall. 

Where  many  a  bold  retainer  lay. 
And,  with  jocund  din,  among  them  all. 

Her  son  pursued  his  infant  play, 
A  fanciedjnoss-trooper,  the  boy 

The  truncheon  of  a  spear  bestrode, 
And  round  the  h^l,  pght  merrily. 

In  mimic  foray  rode. 
Even- bearded  knights,  in  aims  grown  <dd. 

Share  in  his  ftolic  gambols  bore. 
Albeit  their  hearts,  of  nigged  mould. 
Were  stubborn  as  the  steel  they  wore. 
For  the  gray  warriors  prophesied, 

How  the  brave  boy,  in  future  war. 
Should  tame  the  Unicorn's  pride, 

Exalt  the  Crescents  and  the  Star, 

XX. 

The  Ladye  forgot  her  purpose  high. 
One  moment,  and  no  iuore; 
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One  moment  gazed  with  a  mother's  eye,  ^ 

As  she  paused  at  the  arched  door: 
Then,  from  amid  the  armed  tralD, 
She  caUed  to  her  WilUam  of  Delorame. 

XXL 

A  stark  moss-trooping  Scott  was  ho, 

As  e'er  couched  border  lance  by  knee; 

Through  Solway  sands,  through  Tarras  moss. 

Blindfold,  he  knew  the  paths  to  cross; 

By  wily  turns,  by  desperate  bounds, 

Had  baffled  Percy's  best  blood-hounds; 

In  Eske,  or  Liddel,  fords  were  none. 

But  he  would  ride  them,  one  by  one; 

Alike  to  him  was  time  or  tide, 

December's  snow,  or  July's  pride; 

Alike  to  him  was  tide  or  time. 

Moduli  midnight,  or  matin  prime: 

Stead^f  heart,  and  stout  of  hand. 

As  ever  drove  prey  from  Cumberland; 

Kve  times  outlawed  had  he  been. 

By  England's  king  and  Scotland's  queen, 

xxn. 

"  Sir  William  of  DelorMne,  good  at  need 
Mount  thee  on  the  wightest  steed ; 
Spare  not  to  spur,  nor  stint  to  ride, 
Until  thon  come  to  fair  Tweedside; 
And  in  Melrose's  holy  pile 
Seek  thou  the  Monk  of  St  Mary's  aisle. 

Greet  the  father  well  from  me; 
Say,  that  the  fated  hour  is  come, 

And  to-night  he  shall  watch  with  thee, 
To  win  the  treasure  of  the  tomb: 
For  this  will  be  St.  Michael's  night, 
And,  though  stars  be  dim,  the  moon  is  briglit; 
And  the  Cross,  of  bloody  red, 
WiU  point  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty  dead. 

xxm. 

"  What  he  gives  thee,  see  thou  keep; 
Stay  not  thou  for  food  or  sleep: 
Be  it  scroll,  or  be  it  book. 
Into  it,  knight,  thou  must  not  look; 
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If  thou  readest,  thou  art  lorn  I 
Better  hadst  thou  ne'er  been  born." 

XXIV. 

•  O  swiftly  can  speed  my  dapple-gray  steed. 

Which  drinks  of  the  Teviot  clear; 
Ere  break  of  day,"  the  warrior  'gan  say, 

"  Again  wiU  I  be  here: 
And  safer  by  none  may  thy  errand  be  ioT.o, 

Than,  noble  dame,  by  me; 
Letter  nor  line  know  I  never  a  one, 

Wer't  my  neck-verse  at  Hairibee." 

XXV. 

Soon  in  his  saddle  sate  he  fast. 
And  soon  the  steep  descent  he  past. 
Soon  crossed  the  sounding  barbican. 
And  soon  the  Teviot  side  he  won. 
Eastward  the  wooded  path  he  rode; 
Green  hazels  o'er  his  basnet  nod : 
He  passed  the  Peel  of  Goldiland, 
And  crossed  old  Borthwick's  roaring  strand  j 
Dimly  he  viewed  the  Moat-hill's  mound, 
Where  Druid  shades  still  flitted  round; 
In  Hawick  twinkled  many  a  light; 
Beliind  him  soon  they  set  in  night; 
And  soon  he  sparred  his  courser  keen 
Beneath  the  tower  of  Hazeldean. 

XXVI. 

The  dattering  hoofs  the  watchmen  mark; — 
"Stand,  ho!  thou  courier  of  the  dark." 
"For  Branksome,  ho!"  the  knight  rejoined. 
And  left  the  friendly  tower  behind. 
He  turned  him  now  from  Teviotside, 

And,  guided  by  the  tinkling  rill. 
Northward  the  dark  ascent  did  ride. 

And  gained  the  moor  atHorseliehillj 
Broad  on  the  left  before  him  lay. 
For  many  a  mile,  the  Koman  way. 

XXVH. 

A  moment  now  he  slacked  his  speed, 
A  moment  breathed  his  panting  steed; 
3* 
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Drew  aaddle-^Wh  and  corelefc-W, 
And  loosened  in  fte  ^h^*'^*^^'^"^. 
On  Minto-crags  the  r^°°?-}^^^ 
Where  BamhiU  hewed  Ins  bed  of  flmt. 
Who  flmiehis  outlawed  hmbsto  rest, 
Where  fato>ns  hang  their  giddy  n^ 
•Mid  cliffs,  from  whence  his  eagle  e?* 
For  many  a  leagne  ^  P'^ey^^^^^J' 
Cliffs,  dmibling,  on  their  echoes  borne, 
The  terrors  of  the  robber's  horn; 
Cliffs,  which,  for  many  a  later  year. 
The  warbling  Doric  reed  shaU  hea^ 
When  some  sad  swain  shall  teach  the  grove. 
Ambition  is  no  core  for  love. 

i  xxvin. 


Unchallenged,  thence  past  Deloramo 
To  andent  Riddel's  fair  domain. 

Where  Aill,  firom  monntains  freed, 
Down  from  the  lakes  did  raTing  come; 
Each  wave  was  crested  with  tawny  foam, 

lake  the  mane  of  a  chestnut  steed. 
In  vain!  no  torrent,"deep  or  broad. 
Might  bar  the  bold  moss-trooper's  road, 

XXIX 

At  the  first  plunge  the  horse  sunk  low. 
And  the  water  broke  o'er  the  saddle-bow; 
Above  the  foaming  tide,  I  ween. 
Scarce  half  the  charger's  neck  was  seen; 
For  he  was  barbed  from  counter  to  tail. 
And  the  rider  was  armed  complete  in  mail; 
Never  heavier  man  and  hoise 
Stemmed  a  midnight  torrent's  force. 
The  warrior's  very  plume,  I  say. 
Was  daggled  by  the  dashing^  spray; 
Yet,  through  good  heart,  and  our  Lsdye's  grace 
At  lengdi  he  gained  the  lauding  place, 

XXX. 

Now  Bowden  Moor  the  march-man  won, 
And  sternly  shook  his  plumed  head. 


As  |:)Mte«<t  kb  «T«  o'«T  H«lMoat 

or  dMit  antudio\««d  itt«ni  «ro!«t 
Wh««  tos*  dm  Seott  »»A  Cut  wsw  f>x\M 
W'h«n  N>v«l  jMtMS  behdA  tlM  fltiny, 
Vtiwi  K>  UMfTKiMr  of  the  «lii^< 
Wlwn  Hww  itnd  Don^tis.  in  tira  Tut, 
IVm\>  doxnt  B«K«)«tt^'S  i«t«rin$  cUn, 
I'iU  $aU*nt  Ossfetd^  k«*rt-bk>od  deM- 
Kotiked  oa  dork  £)ltot^Bi>i^«r  4v>«r. 

XXXL 

I*  MH«r  Mood  )k»  ramrKd  ftsl^ 
And  »x«  tike  htiM  it«M)i  vr^^:  past} 
And  i^  btiiMMlt,  in  ttts«i«  wttn, 
<Xd  lif«h«s'  KM,  imd  <^r  'INx-««d  nM: 
Uk*  SMM  t«U  m^  'With  Itchtits  »«y, 
So«nMd.  dimly  )n$%  tlte  dnk  Am)«v«, 
Wl)<w  H«WM^  1m  Mtssf^l,  Imd  tni^vr  rant; 
N'ow  midn^t  tends  xr«r«   in  Mdiusi  »ui\g 
IV  sMind  nptm  ^  AtM  5«)«s 
In  $i4«m«  \Hs«  did  n$«>  mm  M. 
Iik«  tiiat  vrihi  iiaijk,  xrlMsse  uMSte  toao 
1$  tr«iw»«d  t^  «)>«  igriiMts  aloiww 

But  wltM  M»tl«8e  tM  I«MJ)«d,  Vmts  .<il<'lV-<*  aH; 

H*  m««%  sutMtd  Kis  st««d  in  stall. 
And  soi^t  «k«  ooavNkt'^  )on«lf  w»IL 


IIkks  paas«d  t)M  Hai^  «ad  with  ;»:  svrai) 
lit*  Mastw'^  fiK  «ad  e(«T«§«  tbll: 
I>^«e(«dlT>  and  low.  In  boi««d. 
Am,  sum^  timid  on  d>«  CKOxrd, 
R«  s*ew«l  to  Mdi.  It  «(«i7  «>r«, 
Xf  db«<r  uai«T<td  )Us  «i»s«i«%) 
And,  ^^«ttt  of  pnsMt  p«tts«. 

SMMK^M  )m  a^pCkA  of  foOMT  d4^ 

And  )mw  old  «jg«,  «ad  wandvins  k>s\e, 
Hod  done  k^  tenEtand  knip  mim  wtv>nt 

And  «v««y  s««H«  iadj«  tl>««i, 
1i<i*()iaA«r«M)»,indm  d«si«N 
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Gave  praises  to  his  melodyj 
His  hand  was  true,  his  voice  was  clenr, 
And  much  they  longed  the  rest  to  hear 
Encouraged  thus,  the  Aged  Man, 
After  meet  rest,  again  began. 


CANTO  SECONa 


If  thou  would'st  view  fair  Melrose  aright, 

Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight } 

For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 

Gild,  but  to  flout,  the  ruins  gray. 

When  the  broken  arches  are  black  in  night. 

And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white; 

When  the  cold  light's  uncertain  shower 

Streams  on  the  ruined  central  tower; 

When  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately, 

Seem     framed  of  ebon  and  ivory; 

When  silver  edges  the  imagery. 

And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  live  and  die; 

When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave. 

And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead  man's  grave. 

Then  go— but  go  alone  the  while — 

Then  view  St.  David's  ruined  pile: 

And,  home  returning,  soothly  swear 

Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fairl 

n. 

Short  halt  did  Deloraine  make  there; 
Iiittle  recked  he  of  the  scene  so  fair. 
With  dagger's  hilt,  on  the  wicket  strong, 
He  struck  fiUl  loud,  and  struck  fiill  long. 
The  porter  hurried  to  the  gate — 
"  Who  knocks  so  loud,  and  knocks  so  late?" 
"From  Branksome  I,"  the  warrior  cried; 
And  strait  the  wicket  opened  wide: 
For  Branksome's  chiefs  had  in  battle  stood 
To  fence  the  rights  of  fair  Melrose;  ' 

And  lands  and  livings,  many  a  rood. 
Had  gifted  the  shrine  for  their  souls'  repose 
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Bold  Deloraine  his  errand  said; 
The  porter  bent  his  huiuble  head; 
With  torch  in  hand,  and  feet  unshod, 
^  And  noiseless  step,  the  path  he  trod; 
The  arched  doisttos,  far  and  wide. 
Bang  to  the  warrior's  clanking  stride; 
Till,  stooping  low  his  loftj'  crest, 
He  entered  tiie  cell  of  the  ancient  priest. 
And  lifted  his  barred  aventayle. 
To  hail  the  Monk  of  St.  Mary's  aisle. 

IV. 

"  The  Ladye  of  Branksome  greets  thee  by  met 
Says  that  the  fated  hour  is  come. 
And  that  to-night  I  shall  watch  with  thee^ 

To  win  the  treasure  of  the  tomV' 
From  sackcloth  couch  the  Monk  arose. 

With  toil  his  stiffened  limbs  he  reared; 
A  hundred  years  had  flung  their  snows 
On  his  thin  locks  and  floating  beard. 

V. 

And  strangely  on  the  Knight  looked  he. 

And  his  blue  eyes  gleamed  wild  and  wide;^ 
"And,  dar*st  thou,  warrior  1  seek  to  see 

What  hearen  and  hell  alike  would  hide? 
My  breast,  in  belt  of  iion  pent. 

With  shirt  of  hair  and  scourge  of  thorn; 
For  threescore  years,  in  penance  spent. 

My  knees  those  flinty  stones  have  worn; 
Yet  all  too  little  to  atone 
Fox  knowing  what  should  ne'er  be  known, 

Would'st  thou  thy  every  future  year 
In  ceaseless  prayer  and  penance  drJe, 

Tet  wait  thy  latter  end  with  fear — 
Then,  diuing  warrior,  follow  me." 

VI 

"Penance,  fether,  will  I  none; 
Prayer  know  I  hai-dly  one; 
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For  mass  or  prayer  can  I  rarely  tarry, 

Save  to  patter  an  Ave  Mary, 

When  I  ride  on  a  Border  foray: 

Other  prayer  can  I  none;  v„™^n«  » 

So  speed  4e  my  errand,  and  let  me  hegone. 

VIL  * 

Aeain  on  the  Knight  looked  the  Churchman  old. 

And  agmn  he  sighed  heavily; 
For  he  had  himself  been  a  warrior  bold, 

And  fought  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
A^  he  thought  on  the  days  that  were  1<»>|  «^^__ 

\^en  his  limbs  were  strong,  and  his  courage  waa 
Now.  slow  and  faint,  he  led  the  way. 
Where,  cloistered  round,  the  garden  lay; 

The  pillared  arches  were  over  theu;  head. 
And  beneath  their  feet  were  the  bones  of  the  dead. 

vin. 

Spreading  herbs,  and  flowerets  bright. 
Glistened  with  the  dew  of  night; 
Nor  herb,  nor  floweret,  glistened  there. 
But  was  canred  in  the  cloister-arches  as  fair. 
The  Monk  gazed  long  on  the  lovely  moon. 

Then  into  the  night  he  looked  forth; 
And  red  and  bright  the  streamers  hght 

Were  dancing  in  the  glowing  north. 
So  had  he  seen,  in  fair  Castile, 

The  youth  in  glittering  squadrons  start; 
Suddenly  the  flying  jennet  wheel. 
And  hurl  the  unexpected  dart 
He  knew,  by  the  streamers  that  shot  so  bright, 
That  spirits  were  riding  the  northern  light. 

rx. 

By  a  sted-clenched  postern  door. 

They  entered  now  the  chancel  tall ; 
The  darkened  roof  rose  high  aloof 

On  pillars,  lofty,  and  light,  and  small; 
The  key-stone,  that  locked  each  ribbed  aisle, 
Was  a  fleur-de-lys,  or  a  qnatre-feuille ; 
The  corhells  were  carved  grotesque  and  grim; 
And  the  pillars,  with  clustered  shafts  so  trim, 
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With  base  and  with  capital  flourished  aroand, 
Seemed  bundles  of  lances  which  garlands  had 
hound.   , 


Full  many  a  scutcheon  and  banner,  riven, 
Shoot  to  the  cold  night-wind  of  heaven, 

Around  the  screened  altar's  palej 
And  there  the  dying  lamps  did' burn 
Before  thy  low  and  lonely  nm, 
O  gallant  Chief  of  Otterburne, 

And  thine,  dark  Knight  of  Liddesdalel 
O  fading  honours  of  the  deadl 
O  high  ambition,  lowly  laid! 

XL 

The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone, 
Through  dender  shafts  of  shapely  stone. 

By  foliaged  tracery  combined  j 
Thou  wouldet  have  thought  some  fairy's  hand, 
'Xwixtpoplars  straight,  the  osier  wand. 

In  many  a  Ireakish  knot,  had  twined; 
Xhenfiramed  a  spell,  when  the  work  was  done. 
And  changed  the  willow-wreaths  to  stone. 

The  silver  light,  so  pale  and  faint, 

Showed  many  a  prophet,  and  many  a  sunt, 
Whose  image  on  the  glass  was  dyed; 

Pull  in  the  midst,  his  Cross  of  Ked 
Triumphant  Michael  brandished. 
And  trampled  the  Apostate's  pride. 
The  moon-beam  kissed  the  holy  pane, 
And  threw  on  the  pavement  a  bloody  stain. 

XH. 

They  sate  "Rem  down  on  a  marble  stone, 

A  Scottish  monarch  slept  below  j 
Thus  spoke  the  Monk  in  solemn  tone^— 

"  I  was  not  always  a  man  of  woe  j 
For  Paynim  countries  I  have  trod, 
And  fonght  beneath  the  Cross  of  Godj 
Now,  strange  to  my  eyes  thine  arms  appear. 
And  theii  iron  clang  sounds  strange  to  my  ear. 
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xm 

"  In  these  far  climes,  it  was  my  lot 
To  meet  the  wondrous  Michael  ScoU> 

A  wizard  of  such  dreaded  fame. 
That  when,  in  Salamanca's  cave, 
Bim  listed  hiii  magic  wand  to  ware, 

The  bella  wonld  ring  in  Notre  Darnel 
Some  of  his  skill  he  taught  to  me; 
And,  Warrior,  I  could  say  to  thee 
The  words,  that  cleft  Eildon  hills  in  ihree. 

And  bridled  the  Tweed  with  a  curb  of  stone: 
But  to  speak  them  were  a  deadly  sin; 
And  for  having  but  thought  them  my  heart  within, 

A  treble  penance  most  be  done. 

XIY. 

"When  Michael  lay  on  his  dying  bed. 

His  conscience  was  awakened; 

He  bethought  him  of  his  sinful  deed. 

And  he  gave  me  a  sign  to  come  with  speed; 

I  was  in  Spain  when  the  morning  rose. 

But  I  stood  by  his  bed  ere  evening  close. 

^Tie  words  may  not  again  be  said, 

That  he  spoke  to  me,  on  death-bed  laid; 

They  would  rend  this  Abbaye's  massy  nave. 

And  pile  it  in  heaps  above  his  grave. 

XV. 

"  I  swore  to  bury  his  Mighty  Book, 

That  never  mortal  might  therein  look; 

And  never  to  tell  where  it  was  hid, 

Save  at  his  chief  of  Branksome's  need; 

And  when  that  need  was  past  and  o'er. 

Again  the  volume  to  restore. 

I  buried  him  on  St  Michael's  night, 

When  the  bell  tolled  one  and  theanoon  was  bright; 

And  I  dug  his  chamber  among  the  dead. 

When  the  floor  of  the  chancel  was  stained  led. 

That  his  patron's  Cross  might  over  him  wave, 

And  scare  the  fiends  from  the  Wizard's  grave. 

XVI. 

"  It  was  a  night  of  woe  and  dread. 
When  Michael  in  the  tomb  I  laid; 
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Strange  sounds  along  the  chancel  past, 

The  banners  waved  without  a  blast," — 

Still  spoke  the  Monlc,  when  the  bell  tolled  one — 

I  tell  yon,  that  a  braver  man 

Than  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need, 

Against  a  foe  ne'er  spurred  a  steed; 

Yet  somewhat  was  he  chilled  with  dreadi 

And  his  hair  did  brisUe  upon  his  head. 

XVIL  ^ 

"Lo,  Warriorl  now,  the  Cross  of  Bed 

Points  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty  dead; 

Within  it  bums  a  wondrous  light. 

To  chase  the  spirits  that  love  tiie  night: 

That  lamp  shall  bum  unquenchably. 

Until  the  eternal  doom  shall  be." 

Slow  moved  the  Monk  to  the  broad  flag-stone 

Which  the  bloody  Cross  was  traced  upon: 

He  pointed  to  a  secret  nook; 

An  iron  bar  the  warrior  took; 

And  the  Monk  made  a  sign  with  his  withered 

hand. 
The  grave's  hnge  portal  to  expand. 

xvnL 

With  beating  heart  to  the  task  he  went; 

His  sinewy  frame  o'er  the  grave-stone  bent; 

With  bar  of  iron  heaved  amain, 

TiU  the  toil-drops  fell  from  his  brows,  like  rain. 

It  was  by  dint  of  passing  strength. 

That  he  moved  the  massy  stone  at  length. 

I  wonld  you  had  been  there,  to  see 

How  the  light  broke  forth  so  gloriously. 

Streamed  upward  to  the  chancel  roof. 

And  through  the  galleries  &r  aloof! 
No  eart%r  flame  blazed  e'er  so  bright: 
It  shone^ike  heaven's  own  blessed  light; 

And,  issning  from  the  tomb. 
Showed  the  Monk's  cowl,  and  visage  pale, 
Danced  on  the  dark-brow'd  Warrior's  mai  I, 
And  kissed  his  waving  plume. 

XIX. 

Before  their  eyes  the  Wizard  lay, 
As  if  he  had  not  been  dead  a  day. 

i 
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Hishoarjr  beard  in  silver  roped, 

lie  seemed  some  serenty  winters  old; 

A  palmer's  amice  wrapped  him  round. 

With  a  wrought  Spanish  baldric  bound, 
Like  a  pilgrim  from  beyond  the  sea: 

His  left  hand  held  his  Book  of  Might; 

A  silver  cross  was  in  his  right; 
llie  lamp  was  placed  beside  his  knee : 
High  and  majestic  was  his  look, 
At  which  the  fellest  fiends  had  shook, 
And  all  unruffled  was  his  face: — 
They  trusted  his  soul  had  gotten  grace: 

XX. 

Often  had  William  of  Delorsune 
Bode  through  the  battle's  bloody  plain, 
And  trampled  down  the  warriors  slain. 

And  neither  known  remorse  or  awe; 
Tet  now  remorse  and  awe  he  own'd; 
His  breath  came  thick,  his  head  swam  round. 

When  this  strange  scene  of  death  he  saw. 
Bewildered  and  unnerved  he  stood, 
And  the  priest  prayed  fervently,  and  loud; 
With  eyes  averted  prayed  he; 
He  might  not  endure  the  sight  to  see, 
Of  the  man  he  had  loved  so  brotherly. 

XXL 

And  when  the  Priest  his  death'-prayer  had  prayed, 

Thus  unto  Deloraine  he  said:-r- 

"  Now  speed  thee  what  thou  hast  to  do. 

Or,  Warrior,  we  may  dearly  rue; 

Tor  those,  thou  mayest  not  look  upon. 

Are  gathering  fast  round  the  yawning  stone  I" 

Then  Deloraine,  in  terror,  took 

From  the  cold  hand  the  Mighty  Book, 

With  iron  clasped,  and  with  iron  bound: 

He  thought,  as  he  took  it,  the  dead  man  frowned- 

But  the  glare  of  the  sepulchral  light. 

Perchance,  had  dazzled  the  wanior's  sight. 

XXIL 

When  the  huge  stone  sunk  o'er  the  tomb 
The  night  returned,  in  double  gloom;      ' 
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For  the  moon  bad  gone  down  and  the  stars  were 

few  J 
And,  as  the  Knight  and  Priest  withdrew. 
With  wavering  steps  and  dizzy  brain. 
They  hardly  might  the  postern  gain. 
'Tis  said,  as  through  the  aisles  they  passed, 
They  heard  strange  noises  on  the  blast; 
And  through  the  cloister-galleries  small. 
Which  at  mid-height  thread  the  chancel  wall. 
Loud  sobs,  and  laughter  louder,  ran. 
And  voices  unlike  the  voice  of  man; 
As  if  the  fiends  kept  holiday. 
Because  these  spells  were  brought  to  day. 
1  cannot  tell  how  the  truth  may  be; 
I  say  the  tale  aa  'twas  said  to  me. 

xxin. 

"Now,  hie  thee  hence,"  the  Father  said, 
"And,  when  we  are  on  death-bed  laid, 
O  may  our  dear  Ladye,  and  sweet  St.  John, 
Forgive  our  souls  for  the  deed  we  have  done!" 

The  monk  returned  him  to  his  cell. 
And  many  a  prayer  and  penance  sped; 

When  the  convent  met  at  the  noontide  bell— 
The  Monk  of  St  Mary's  aisle  was  deadl 
Before  the  cross  was  the  body  laid. 
With  hands  clasped  fast,  as  if  still  he  prayed. 

XXTV.     - 

The  Knight  breathed  free  in  the  morning  wind. 

And  strove  bis  hardihood  to  iind: 

He  was  glad  when  he  passed  the  tombstones  gray, 

Which  girdle  round  the  fair  Abbaye; 

For  the  mystic  Book,  to  his  bosom  prest, 

Felt  like  a  load  upon  his  breast; 

And  his  joints,  with  nerves  of  iron  twined. 

Shook,  like  the  aspen  leaves  in  wind. 

Full  fain  was  he  when  the  dawn  of  day 

Began  to  brighten  Cheviot  gray; 

He  joyed  to  see  the  cheeriiil  light, 

And  he  said  Ave  Maiy,  as  well  as  he  might. 

XXV. 

The  sun  had  brightened  Cheviot  gray. 
The  sun  had  brightened  the  Carter's  side: 
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And  soon  teneath  the  rising  day        _ 

Smiled  Branksome  towers  and  leviots  iiao. 
The  wild  birds  told  their  warbling  tale, 

And  wakened  eveiy  flower  that  blowsj 
And  peeped  forth  the  violet  pale, 

And  spread  her  breast  the  mountain  rosej 
And  lovelier  than  the  rose  so  red, 

Yet  paler  than  the  violet  pale. 
She  early  left  her  sleepless  bed, 

The  fahest  maid  of  Teviotdale, 

XXVL 

Why  does  fair  Margaret  so  early  awake. 

And  don  her  kirtle  so  hastily  j 
And  the  sUken  knots,  which  in  hurry  she  would 

Why 'tremble  her  slender  fingers  to  tie? 
Why  does  she  stop,  and  look  often  around, 

As  she  glides  down  the  secret  stair? 

And  why  does  she  pat  the  shaggy  blood-houad, 

As  he  rouses  him  up  from  his  lair; 
And,  though  she  passes  the  postern  alone. 
Why  is  not  the  watchman's  bugle  blown? 

xxvn. 

The  ladye  steps  in  doubt  and  dread. 

Lest  her  watchful  mother  hear  her  tread  j 

The  ladyecaresses  the  rough  blood-hoxmd. 

Lest  his  voice  should  waken  the  castle  round; 

The  watchman's  bugle  is  not  blown, 

For  he  was  her  foster-father's  son; 

And  she  glides  through  the  greenwood  at  dawa  of 

light. 
To  meet  Baron  Henry,  her  own  true  knight. 

XXVITL 

The  Knight  and  Ladye  fair  are  met. 
And  under  the  hawthorn's  boughs  are  set. 
A  fairer  pair  were  never  seen 
To  meet  beneath  the  hawthorn  green. 
He  was  stately,  and  young,  and  tall; 
Dreaded  in  battle,  and  loved  in  hall; 
And  she,  when  love,  scarce  told,  scarce  hid, 
Iient  to  her  cheek  a  livelier  red: 
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When  the  half  sigh  her  swelling  breast 
Against  the  silken  rib  and  pressed ; 
When  her  blue  eyes  their  secret  told, 
Though  shaded  by  her  locks  of  gold— 
Where  would  you  find  the  peerless  fair. 
With  Margaret  of  Branksome  might  compare! 

XXIX. 

And  now,  fair  dames,  methinks  I  see 

Ton  listen  to  my  minstrelsy; 

Tour  waTing  locks  ye  backward  throw, 

And  sidelong  bend  your  necks  of  snow  :— 

Ye  ween  to  hear  a  melting  tale. 

Of  two  true  lovers  in  a  dale; 

And  how  the  Knight,  with  tender  fire. 

To  paint  his  faithiul  passion  strove} 
Swore,  he  might  at  her  feet  expii-e^ 

But  never,  never  cease  to  love; 
And  how  she  blushed,  and  how  she  sighed. 
And,  half  consenting,  half  denied. 
And  said  that  she  would  die  a  maid: — 
Yet,  might  the  bloody  fend  be  stayed, 
Heniy  of  Cranstoun,  and  only  he, 
Margaret  of  JBranksome's  choice  should  be 

XXX. 

Alas!  fair  dames,  your  hopes  are  vain ! 
My  harp  has  lost  the  enchanting  strain; 

Its  hghtness  would  my  age  reprove: 
My  hairs  are  gray,  my  limbs  are  old. 
My  heart  is  dead,  my  veins  are  cold: — 

I  may  not,  must  not,  ^g  of  love. 

Beneath  m  oak,  mossed  o'er  by  eld. 
The  Baron's  Dwarf  his  courser  held. 

And  held  his  crested  helm  and  spear: 
That  Dwarf  was  scarce     an  euthly  man. 
If  the  tales  were  true,  that  of  him  ran 

Through  all  the  Border,  far  and  near. 
'Twas  said,  when  the  Baron  a-hunting  rode 
Through  Reedsdale's  glens,  but  rarely  trod. 

He  heard  a  voice  ciy,  "Lost!  lost!  lost!" 

And,  like  tennis-ball  by  raquet  tossed, 
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A  leap,  of  thirty  feet  and  three, 
Made  from  the  gorse  this  elfin  shape, 
Distorted  like  some  dwarfish  ape, 

And  lighted  at  Lord  Cranstoun'a  knee. 
Lord  Cranstourt  was  some  whit  dismayed; 
•Tis  said  that  five  good  miles  he  rade. 
To  rid  him  of  his  company; 
But  where  he  rode  one  mile,  the  Dwarf  ran  four, 
And  the  Dwarf  was  first  at  the  castle  door. 

xxxn. 

TTse  lessens  marvel,  it  is  said. 
This  elvish  Dwarf  with  the  Bgron  staid ; 
Little  he  ate,  and  less  he  spoke. 
Nor  mingled  with  the  menial  flock; 
And  oft  apart  his  arms  he  tossed. 
And  often  muttered,  "  Lost!  lost!  lost!" 

He  was  waspish,  arch,  and  litherlie, 

Biit  well  Lord  Cranstoun  served  he: 
And  he  of  his  service  was  full  fain; 
For  oiice  he  had  been  ta'en  or  slain. 

An'  it  had  not  heen  his  ministry. 
All,  between  Home  and  Hermitage, 
Talked  of  Lord  Cranstoun's  Goblin  Page. 

xxxnL 

For  the  Baron  went  on  pilgrimage. 
And  took  with  him  this  elvish  Page, 

To  Mary's  chapel  of  the  Lowes: 
For  there,  beside  Our  Ladye's  lake. 
An  ofiering  he  had  sworn  to  make, 

And  he  would  pay  his  vows. 
But  the  Ladye  o)  Branksome  gathered  a  band 
Of  the  best  that  would  ride  at  her  command; 

The  trysting  place  was  Newark  Lee. 
Wat  of  Harden  came  thither  amain. 
And  thither  came  John  of  Thirlestane, 
And  thither  came  William  of  Deloraine; 

They  were  three  hundred  spears  and  three. 
Through  Douglas-bum,  up  Yarrow  stream. 
Their  horses  prance  their  lances  gleam. 
They  came  to  St  Mary's  lake  ere  day; 
But  the  chapel  was  void,  and  the  Baron  away. 
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They  burned  the  chapel  for  very  rage, 
And  cursed  Lord  Cranstoun's  Goblin  Page. 
XXXIV. 

And  now,  in  Branksome's  good  green  wood, 

As  under  the  aged  oak  he  stood, 

The  Baron's  com-ser  pricks  his  ears. 

As  if  a  distant  noise  he  hears. 

The  Dwarf  wares  his  long  lean  arm  on  high. 

And  signs  to  the  lovers  to  part  and  fly; 

No  time  was  then  to  vow  or  sigh. 

Fair  Margaret,  through  the  hazel  grove. 

Flew  like  the  staitled  cushat-dove: 

The  Dwarf  the  stirrup  held  and  rein; 

Vaulted  the  knight  on  his  steed  amain. 

And,  pondering  deep  that  morning's  scene, 

Bode  eastward  through  the  hawthornsgi-eeo. 


While  thus  he  poured  the  lengthened  tale. 
The  Minstrel's  voice  began  to  tail: 
Full  slyly  smiled  the  observant  page, 
And  gave  the  withered  hand  of  age 
A  goblet,  crowned  with  mighty  wine. 
The  blood  of  Velez'  scorched  vine. 
He  raised  the  silver  cup  on  high, 
And,  while  the  big  drop  filled  his  eye. 
Frayed  God  to  bless  the  Duchess  long, 
And  all  who  cheered  a  son  of  song. 
The  attending  maidens  smiled  to  see 
How  Idng,  how  deep,  how  zealously. 
The  precious  juice  the  minstrel  quaffed 
And  he,  emboldened  by  the  draught. 
Looked  gaily  back  to  them,  and  laughed. 
The  cordial  nectar  of  the  bowl 
Swelled  his  old  veins,  and  cheered  his  soul; 
A  lighter,  livelier  prelude  ran, 
Ere  thus  his  tale  again  began. 
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Ain>  said  I  that  my  limbs  were  old, 
And  said  I  that  my  blood  was  cold. 
And  that  my  kindly  fire  was  fled. 
And  my  poor  withered  heart  was  dead. 

And  that  I  might  not  sing  of  lovey— 
How  could  I  to  the  dearest  theme 
That  ever  warmed  a  minstrel's  dream, 

So  foul,  so  false,  a  recreant  prove! 
How  could  I  name  love's  very  name, 
Kor  wake  my  harp  to  notes  of  flame  I 

n. 

In  peace.  Love  tunes  the  shepherd's  reed  5 
In  war,  he  mounts  the  warrior's  steed; 
In  halls,  in  gay  attire  is  seen; 
In  hamlets,  dances  on  the  green. 
I/Ove  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove, 
And  men  below,  and  saints  above; 
for  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love. 

m. 

So  thought  Lord  Cranstoun  as  I  ween, 

While,  pondering  deep  the  tender  scene. 

He  rode  through  Branksome's  hawthomgreon. 

But  the  Page  shouted  wild  and  shrill — 
And  scarce  his  helmet  could  he  don, 

When  downward  from  the  shady  hill 
A  stately  knight  came  pricking  on. 
That  warrior's  steed,  so  dapple-gray. 
Was  dark  with  sweat,  and  splashed  with  clay; 

His  armour  red  wifli  many  a  stain: 
He  seemed  in  such  a  weary  plight. 
As  if  he  had  ridden  the  live-long  night; 

Tor  it  was  William  of  Deloraine. 

IV. 

But  no  whit  weary  did  ho  seenj. 
When,  dancing  in  the  sunny  beam. 
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He  marked  the  .crane  on  the  Baron's  crest; 
For  his  ready  spear  was  in  his  rest 
Few  were  the  words,  and  stern  and  high. 

That  marl^ed  the  foemen's  feudal  hate; 
For  question  fierce,  and  proud  reply, 

Gave  signal  soon  of  dire  debate. 
Their  very  coursers  seemed  to  know 
That  each  was  other's  mortal  foej 
And  snorted  iire,  when  wheeled  around. 
To  give  each  knight  his  vantage  ground. 


In  rapid  round  the  Baron  bent; 

He  sighed  a  sigh,  and  prayed  a  prayer; 
The  prayer  was  to  his  patron  saint, 

The  sigh  was  to  his  ladye  £air. 
Stout  Deioraine  nor  sighed  nor  prayed. 
Nor  saint,  nor  ladye,  called  to  aid; 
But  he  stooped  his  head,  and  coached  his  spe&i 
And  spurred  his  steed  to  full  career 
The  meeting  of  these  champions  proud 
Seemed  like  the  bursting  thunder-cloud. 

VL 

Stem  was  the  dint  the  Borderer  lentl 

The  stately  Baron  backwards  bent; 

Bent  backwards  to  his  horse's  tail. 

And  his  plumes  went  scattering  on  the  gale; 

The  tough  ash  spear,  so  stout  and  true, 

Into  a  thousand  flinders  flew. 

But  Cranstoun's  lance  of  more  avail. 

Pierced  through,  like  silk,  the  Borderer's  mail; 

Through  shield,  and  jack,  and  acton,  past, 

Deep  in  his  bosom  broke  at  last.— 

Still  sate  the  warrior  saddle-fast. 

Till,  stumbling  in  the  mortal  shock, 

Down  went  the  steed,  the  gkthing  broke. 

Hurled  on  a  heap  lay  man  and  horse. 

The  Baron  onward  passed  his  course; 

Nor  knew — so  giddy  rolled  his  brain — 

His  foe  lay  stretched  upon  the  plain. 

vn. 

But  when  he  reined  his  courser  round, 
And  saw  his  foeman  on  the  ground 
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Lie  senseless  as  the  bloody  clay. 
He  bade  his  page  to  staunch  the  wound,- 

And  there  beside  the  warrior  stay, 
And  tend  him  in  his  doubtfdl  state. 
And  lead  him  to  Branlisome  castle-gatej 
His  noble  mind  was  inly  moved 
For  the  kinsman  of  the  maid  he  loved. 
"  This  Shalt  thou  do  without  delayj 
No  longer  here  myself  may  stay; 
Unless  the  swifter  I  speed  away, 
Short  shrift  will  be  at  my  dying  day." 

VUL 

Away  in  speed  Lord  Cranstonn  rode; 

The  Goblin  Page  behind  abode. 

His  lord's  command  he  ne'er  withstood, 

Thoiigh  small  bis  pleasure  to  do  good. 

As  the  corslet  off  he  took. 

The  Dwarf  espied  the  Mighty  Book! 

Much  he  marvelled,  a  knight  of  pride 

Idke  a  book-bosomed  priest  should  ride: 

He  thought  not  to  search  or  staunch  the  wound, 

Until  the  secret  he  had  found. 

IX 

The  iron  band,  the  iron  clasp, 
Besisted  long  the  elfin  grasp; 
For  when  the  first  he  had  undone. 
It  closed  as  he  the  next  begun. 
Those  u'on  clasps,  that  iron  band, 
Would  not  yield  to  unohristened  hand, 
Till  he  smeared  the  cover  o'er 
With  the  Borderer's  curdled  gore; 
A  moment  then  the  volume  spread. 
And  one  short  spell  therein  he  read. 
It  had  much  of  glamour  might, 
.  Could  make  a  ladye  seem  a  knight; 
The  cobwebs  on  a  dungeon  wali 
Seem  tapestry  in  lordly  hall; 
A  nut-shell  seem  a  gilded  barge, 
A  sheeling*  seem  a  palace  large. 
And  youth  seem  age,  and  age  seem  youth- 
All  was  delusion,  nought  was  truth. 
•  A  Shepherd's  hut. 
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X. 

He  had  not  read  another  spell. 

When  on  his  cheek  a  buffet  felli 

So  fierce,  it  stretched  liiin  on  the  plain, 

Beside  the  wonnded  Deloraine. 

From  the  ground  he  rose  dismayed. 

And  shook  his  huge  and  matted  head; 

One  word  he  muttered,  and  no  more — 

"Man  of  age,  thou  smitcst  sore!" 

No  more  the  Elfin  Page  dnrst  try 

Into  the  wondrous  Book  to  pry; 

The  clasps,  though  smeared  with  Christian  gora, 

Shut  &ster  than  they  were  before. 

He  hid  it  underneath  his  cloak. — 

Now,  if  yon  ask  who  gave  the  stroke, 

I  cannot  tell,  so  mot  I  thrive; 

It  was  not  given  by  man  aliveb 

XT. 

Unwillingly  himself  he  addressed, 

To  do  his  master's  high  behest: 

He  lifi«d  up  the  living  corse, 

And  laid  it  on  the  weary  horse; 

He  led  him  into  Branksome  hall, 

Before  the  beards  of  the  warders  all| 

And  each  did  after  swear  and  say. 

There  only  passed  a  wain  of  hay. 

He  took  lum  to  Lord  David's  tower. 

Even  to  the  Ladye's  secret  bower; 

And,  but  that  stronger  spells  were  spread, 

And  the  door  might  not  be  opened. 

He  had  laid  hint  on  her  very  bed. 

Whate'er  he  did  of  gramaiye. 

Was  always  done  maliciously; 

He  flung  the  warrior  on. the  ground. 

And  the  blood  welled  fireshly  from  the  wound. 

xn. 

As  he  repassed  the  outer  court, 

He  spied  the  fair  young  child  at  sport: 

He  thought  to  train  him  to  the  wood; 

For,  at  a  word,  be  it  underatood. 

He  was  dways  for  ill,  and  never  for  good, 
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SeemeJ  to  the  boy  some  comrade  gsy 
Ijed  him  forth  to  the  woods  to  play; 
On  the  draw-bridge  the  warders  stout  ^ 
Saw  a  terrier  and  lurcher  passing  out. 

xnx 

He  led  the  boy  o'er  bank  and  fell, 

Until  they  came  to  a  woodland  brook; ' 

The  running  stream  dissolved  the  spell, 
And  his  own  elvish  shape  he  took. 

Could  he  have  had  his  pleasure  vilde, 

Jle  had  crippled  the  joints  of  the  noble  child; 

Or,  vrith  his  fingers  long  and  lean, 

Had  strangled  him  in  fiendish  spleen: 

But  his  awful  mother  he  had  in  dread, 

And  also  his  power  was  limited; 

So  he  but  scowled  on  the  startled  child. 

And  darted  through  the  forest  vdld; 

The  woodland  brook  he  bounding  crossed,_ 

And  laughed,  and  shouted,  "Lost I  lost!  lost'" 

xir. 

Full  sore  amazed  at  the  wondrous   change. 

And  frightened,  as  a  child  might  be. 
At  the  wild  yell  and  visage  strange. 

And  the  dark  words  of  gramaiye. 
The  child,  amidst  the  forest  bower. 
Stood  rooted  like  a  lilye  flower; 

And  when  at  length,  w-ith  trembling  pace. 
He  sought  to  find  where  Branksome  lay. 

He  feared  to  see  that  grisly  face 
Glare  firom  some  thicket  on  his  way. 
Thus,  starting  oft,  he  journeyed  on. 
And  deeper  in  the  wood  is  gone, — 
For  aye  the  more  he  sought  his  way. 
The  farther  still  he  went  astray, — 
Until  he  heard  the  mountains  round 
liing  to  the  baying  of  a  hound. 

XV. 

AndharkI  and  hark!  the  deep-mouthed  bark 

Comes  nigher  still,  and  nigher; 
Bursts  on  the  path  a  dark  blood-hound 
Bis  tawny  muzzle  tracked  the  ground,' 
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And  his  red  eye  shot  fire. 
Soon  as  the  wildered  child  saw  he, 
He  flew  at  him  right  fiiriouslie. 
I  ween  you  would  have  seen  witli  joy 
The  bearing  of  the  gallant  boy. 
When,  worthy  of  his  noble  sire. 
His  wet  cheek  glowed  'twlxt  fear  and  ire! 
He  faced  the  blood-hound  manfully. 
And  held  his  little  bat  on  high: 
So  fierce  he  struck,  the  dog,  afraid, 
At  cautious  distance  hoarsely  bayed. 

But  still  in  act  to  spring; 
When  dashed  an  archer  through  the  glade, 
And  when  he  saw  the  hound  was  stayed. 

He  drew  his  touffh  bow-string; 
But  a  rough  voice  cried,  "Shoot  not,  hoy  I 
Hoi  shoot  not,  Edward — 'tis  a  boyt" 

XVT, 

The  speaker  issued  from  the  wood, 
And  checked  his  fellow's  surly  mood, 

And  quelled  the  ban-dog's  ire: 
He  was  an  English  yeoman  good» 

And  bom  in  Lancashu'e. 
Well  could  he  hit  a  fallow  deer 

Five  hundred  feet  him  fro'; 
With  hand  more  true,  and  eye  more  clear. 

No  archer  bended  bow. 
His  coal-black  hair,  shorn  round  and  close. 

Set  off  his  sun-burned  face; 
Old  England's  sign,  St  George's  cross. 

His  barret-cap  did  grace; 
His  bugle  horn  hung  by  his  side, 

All  in  a  wolf-skin  baldric  tied; 
And  his  short  faulchion,  sharp  and  clear, 
Had  pierced  the  throat  of  many  a  deer. 

XVTL 

Hiskirtle,  made  of  forest  green, 

Beached  scantly  to  his  knee; 
And,  at  his  belt,  of  arrows  keen 

A  furbished  sheaf  bore  he; 
His  buckler  scarce  in  breaddi  a  span, 

Ko  longer  fence  had  he; 
i 
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He  nerer  eonnted  him  a  man, 

Wonld  strike  below  the  knee; 
His  slackened  bow  was  in  bis  hand, 
And  the  Ieadi»  that  was  his  Mood-honnd's  bond, 

xvm. 

He  would  not  do  the  tsai  child  harm. 
But  held  him  with  his  powerful  army 
That  he  might  neither  fight  nor  flee; 
For  when  the  Bed-Cross  spied  he. 
The  boy  strove  long  and  -violently. 
"Now,  by  St  George,"  the  archer  cries; 
"Edward,  raethinks  we  have  a  prize! 
This  boy's  fair  face,  and  courage  &e^ 
Show  he  is  ecnne  of  high  degree." 

XES. 

"  Yes  1 1  am  come  of  high  degree, 

Fori  am  the  heir  of  bold  Bucclendi} 
And,  if  thon  dost  not  set  me  free, 

FalseSonthron,  thoashalt  dearly  mef 
For  Walter  of  Harden  shall  eome  with  speed, 
And  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  needy 
And  ereiy  Scott  £rom  !Esk  to  Tweed; 
And,  if  thon  dost  not  let  me  go. 
Despite  thy  arrows,  and  thy  bow, 
I'll  have  thee  hanged  to  feed  the  crowt" 

XX, 

"  Gramercy,  for  thy  good  will,  fair  boyi 
My  mind  was  neyer  set  so  high; 
But  if  thon  art  chief  of  such  a  clan. 
And  art  the  son  of  such  a  man. 
And  ever  comest  to  thy  command. 

Oar  wardens  had  need  to  keep  in  good  order: 
Mybow  (rfyew  to  a  hazel  wand, 

Thoult  make  them  work  upon  the  Border. 
Meantime,  be  pleased  to  come  with  mo, 
For  good  Lord  Dacre  shalt  thou  see; 
I  think  our  work  is  well  began. 
When  we  have  taken  thy  fath^g  son." 

XXL 

Although  the  child  was  led  away. 
In  Branksome  still  he  seemed  to  stay. 


For  80  die  Dwarf  his  part  did  plaf  j 
And,  in  Ae  Bhape  of  tbat  young  boy. 
He  WToaght  the  castle  much  annoy. 
The  comrades  of  the  young  Buocleudi 
He  pinched,  and  beat,  and  overthrew) 
Kay,  some  of  them  he  well  nigh  slew. 
He  tore  Dame  Maudlin's  silkentire; 
And,  as  Sym  Hall  stood  by  the  tire, 
He  lighted  tbe  match  of  his  bandelier,* 
And  woefully  scorched  the  hackbutteer.f 
It  may  hardly  be  tiiought,  or  said. 
The  misdiief  that  the  urchin  mad«^ 
Till  many  of  die  castle  guessed 
That  the  young  Baron  was  possessed. 

XXH. 

Well  I  ween,  l^e  charm  he  held 
The  noble  Ladye  had  soon  dispdied; 
But  she  was  deeply  busied  taheu 
To  tend  t&e  wounded  Delcsaineb 

Much  she  wondered  to  find  him  lie, 
On  the  stone  threshold  stretched  along; 

She  thcnght  some  spirit  of  the  sky 

Had  done  the  bold  moss-trooper  wrong. 
Because,  despite  her  precept  dread. 
Perchance  he  in  the  Book  had  read; 
But  the  broken  lance  in  his  bosom  stood. 
And  it  was  earthly  Eteel  and  wood. 

xxm 

She  drew  Ae  splinter  from  the  wouni 

And  with  a  charm  she  staunched  the  bl(>ad; 

She  bade  the  gash  be  eleansed  and  bounds 
No  longer  by  his  couch  she  stood; 

But  she  has  ta'en  the  broken  lance. 
And  washed  it  from  the  clotted  gone. 
And  salved  <he  splinter  o'er  and  o'er. 

William  of  Deloraine  in  trance. 
Whene'er  she  turned  it  round  and  rounii, 
Twisted,  as  if  ^e  galled  baa  wound. 
Then  to  her  maidens  she  did  say, 

Thnt  he  shonid  be  t^ole  man  and  sound. 
Within  the  course  of  a  ni^t  and  day, 

*  Bandelier,  belt  for  canying  ammunitios. 
t  HactitUUer,  nrnskrtivB'. 
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Full  long  she  toiled;  for  she  did  rue 
Mishap  to  friend  so  stout  and  troe. 

XXIV. 

So  passed  the  day— the  evening  feU, 

'Twas  near  the  time  of  curfew  bell; 

The  air  was  mild,  the  wind  was  calm. 

The  stream  was  smooth,  the  dew  was  halm; 

E'en  the  rude  watchman,  on  the  tower. 

Enjoyed  and  blessed  the  lovely  hour. 

Ear  more  fair  Margaret  loved  and  blessed 

The  hour  of  silence  and  of  rest 

On  the  high  turret  sitting  lone, 

She  waked  at  times  the  lute's  soft;  tone; 

Touched  a  wild  note,  and  all  between 

Thought  of  the  bower  of  hawthorns  green. 

Her  golden  hau:  streamed  free  from  band 

Her  fair  cheek  rested  on  her  hand. 

Her  blue  eyes  sought  the  west  afar, 

For  lovers  love  the  western  star,  ' 

XXV. 

Is  yon  the  star,  o'er  Penchryst  Pen, 

That  rises  slowly  to  her  ken. 

And,  spreading  broad  its  wavering  light, 

Shakes  its  loose  tresses  on  the  night? 

Is  yon  red  glare  the  western  star? — 

O,  'tis  the  beacon-blaze  of  war  I 

Scarce  conld  she  draw  her  tightened  breath, 

For  well  she  knew  the  fire  of  death! 

XXVI, 

The  warder  viewed  it  blazing  strong. 
And  blew  his  war-note  loud  and  lo^ig. 
Till,  at  the  high  and  haughty  sound. 
Bock,  wood,  and  river,  rung  around. 
The  blast  alarmed  the  festal  hall. 
And  startled  forth  the  warriors  all; 
Far  downward,  in  the  castle-yard. 
Full  many  a  torch  and  cresset  glared; 
And  helms  and  plumes,  confusedly  tossed. 
Were  in  the  blaze  half-seen,  half-lostj 
And  spears  in  wild  disorder  shook, 
lake  reeds  beside  a  frozen  brook. 
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XXVIL 

The  Seneschal,  whose  silver  Iiair 

Was  reddened  by  the  torches'  glare, 

Stood  in  the  midst,  with  gestiu'e  proutl. 

And  issued  forth  his  mandates  loud:  — 

"On  Penchryst  glows  a  hale  (ff  fire. 

And  three  are  kindling  on  PriesthatighswiTa) 

Kide  ont;  ride  out, 

The  foe  to  scont! 
Monnl^  moant  for  Branksome,  every  man  I 
Thou,  Todrig,  warn  the  Johnstone  clan. 

That  ever  are  true  and  stout.— 
Ye  need  not  send  to  liddesdale; ' 
For,  when  they  see  the  blazing  bale, 
KlUots  and  Armstrongs  never  fail — 
llide,  Alton,  ride,  for  death  and  life, 
And  warn  the  warden  of  the  strife. 
Toung  Gilbert,  let  our  beacon  blaze. 
Our  kin,  and  dan,  and  friends,  to  TaiM," 

xxvm 

Fair  Margaret,  irom  the  turret  head, 
Ucoidi  far  below,  the  coursers'  tread. 

While  loud  the  harness  rung. 
As  to  their  seats  with  clamour  dread 

The  ready  horsemen  sprung; 
And  trampling  hoofs,  and  iron  coats, 
And  leaders'  voices,  mingled  notes, 
And  out!  and  out! 
In  hasty  rout 

The  horsemen  galloped  forth; 
Dispersing  to  the  south  to  scout, 

And  east,  and  west,  and  north. 
To  view  their  coming  enemies. 
And  warn  their  vassals  and  allieSL 

The  ready  page,  with  hurried  hand. 
Awaked  the  need-fire's    slumbering  brand. 

And  ruddy  blushed  the  heaven: 
i<'or  a  sheet  of  flame,  from  the  turret  high. 
Waved  like  a  blood-flag  on  the  sky. 

All  flaring  and  uneven ; 
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And  soon  a  score  of  fii-es,  I  ween, 

rrom  height,  and  hiU,  and  cliff,  were  seen. 

Each  with  warUke  tidings  fraught} 

Eacji  from  each  the  signal  caught ; 

Each  after  each  they  glanced  to  sight. 

As  stars  arise  upon  the  night. 

They  gleamed  on  many  a  dusky  tarn, 

Haunted  by  the  lonely  eamit 

On  many  a  cairn's  gray  pyramid. 

Where  urns  of  mighty  chiefs  lie  hid ; 

Till  high  Dunedin  the  blazes  saw, 

Erom  Soltra  and  Dumpender  Lawj 

And  Lothian  heard  the  Regent's  order. 

That  all  should  bowne§  them  for  the  Border. 

xxs. 

The  livelong  night  in  Branksome  rang 

The  ceaseless  sound  of  steel  5 
The  castle-bell,  with  backward  clang. 

Sent  forth  the  larum  peal ; 
Was  frequent  heard  the  heavy  jar 
AVhere  massy  stone  and  iron  bar 
Were  piled  on  echoing  keep  and  tower. 
To  whelm  the  foe  with  deadly  shower; 
Was  frequent  heard  the  changing  guard. 
And  watch-word  from  the  sleepless  ward. 
While,  wearied  by  the  endless  din, 
Blood-hound  and  ban-dog  yelled  within. 

XXXL 

The  noble  Dame,  amid  the  broil. 
Shared  the  gray  Seneschal's  high  toil. 
And  spoke  of  danger  with  a  smile; 
Cheered  the  young  knights,  and  council  sage 
Held  with  the  chiefs  of  riper  age. 
No  tidings  of  the  foe  were  brought, 
Nor  of  his  numbers  knew  they  ought, 
Nor  in  what  time  the  truce  he  sought. 

Some  said,  that  there  were  thousands  tea ; 
And  others  weened  that  it  was  nought 
But  Leven  Clans,  or  Tynedale  men, 

*  Tarn,  a  mountain   lake, 
f  Earn,  a  Scottish  eagle, 
§  Bowne,  make  ready. 
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Wlio  came  to  gather  in  black  mafli* 
And  liddesdale,  with  small  avail, 

Might  drive  them  lightly  back  agou. 
So  passed  the  anxious  night  away, 
And  welcome  was  the  peep  of  day. 


Ceased  the  high  sound — the  listening  throng 

Applaud  the  Master  of  the  Song; 

And  marvel  much,  in  helpless  age. 

So  hard  should  be  bis  pilgrimage. 

Had  he  no  friend — no  daughter  dear 

His  wandering  toil  to  share  and  cheer; 

No  son,  to  be  his  father's  stay. 

And  guide  him  on  the  rugged  way? — 

"  Aye!  once  he  had — but  he  was  deadl" 

Upon  the  harp  he  stooped  his  head. 

And  busied  himself  the  strings  withal. 

To  hide  the  tear,  that  fain  would  falL 

In  solemn  measure,  soft  and  slow, 

Arose  a  father's  notes  of  woe. 
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Sweet  Teviot!  on  thy  silver  tide 

The  glaring  bale-fires  blaze  no  mora; 
No  longer  steel-dad  warriors  ride 

Along  thy  wild  and  willowed  shore. 
Where'er  thou  wind'st,by  dale  or  hill. 
All-  all  is  peacefiil,  all  is  still. 

As  if  thy  waves,  since  Time  was  born, 
Since  first  they  rolled  upon  the  Tweed, 
Had  only  heard  the  shepherd's  reed, 

Nor  started  at  the  bugle-horn. 

n. 

TTnlike  the  tide  of  hnman  time. 

Which,  though  it  change  in  ceaseless  flow, 

•  Protection-money  exacted  by  free-bootcra. 
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Betains  each  grief,  retains  each  crime, 
Its  earliest  course  was  doomed  to  know. 

And,  darker  as  it  downward  bears. 

Is  stained  with  past  and  present  tears. 
Low  as  that  tide  has  ebbed  with  mc. 

It  still  reflects  to  memory's  eye 

The  hour,  my  brave,  my  only  boy. 
Fell  by  the  side  of  great  Dundee.* 

Why,  when  the  volleying  musket  played 

Against  the  bloody  Highland  blade. 

Why  was  not  I  beside  him   laid  ! — 

Enough — he  died  the  death  of  fame; 

Enough — ^he  died  with  conquering  Graime, 

m. 

Now  over  Border  dale  and  fell, 

.  Full  wide  and  fer  was  terror  spread; 

For  pathless  marsh,  and  mountain  cell. 

The  peasant  left  his  lowly  shed. 
The  irightened  flocks  and  herds  were  pent 
Beneath  the  peel's  rude  battlement; 
And  maids  and  matrons  dropped  the  tear. 
While  ready  warriors  seized  the  spear. 
From  Branksome's  towers,  the  watchman's  eye 
Dun  wreaths  of  distant  smoke  can  spy, 
Whicbicurling  in  the  rising  sun. 
Showed  southern  ravage  was  begun. 

IV. 

Kow  loud  the  heedial  gate-ward  cried — 

"Prepare  ye  all  for  blows  and  bloodl 
Watt  Tinlinn,  from  the  Liddle-side, 
Comes  wading  through  the  flood. 
Full  oft  the  Tynedale  snatchers  knock. 
At  his  lone  gate,  and  prove  the  lock; 
It  was  but  last  St  Bamabright 
They  sieged  him  a  whole  summer  night. 
But  fled  at  morning;  well  they  knew. 
In  vain  he  never  twanged  the  yew. 
Bight  sharp  has  been  the  evening  shower. 
That  drove  him  from  his  Liddle  tower; 
And,  by  my  faith,"  the  gate-ward  said, 
*'  I  think  'twill  prove  a  Warden-Eaid." 
•  The  Viscount  of  Dundee  slain  in  the  battle  of 
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V. 

While  tlius  he  spoke,  the  hold  yeoman 
Entered  the  echoing  barhican. 
He  led  a  small  and  shaggy  nag. 
That  through  a  hog,  irom  hag  to  hag, 
Could  bound  like  any  Bilhope  stag. 
It  bore  his  wife  and  children  twain; 
A  half-clothed  serf  was  all  their  train: 
His  wife,  stout,  ruddy,  and  dark-browed. 
Of  silver  brooch  and  bracelet  proud, 
Ijaughed  to  her  Mends  among  the  crowd. 
He  was  of  stature  passing  tall. 
But  sparely  formed,  and  lean  withali 
A  battered  morion  on  his  brow; 
A  leathern  jack,  as  fence  enow. 
On  his  broad  shoulders  loosely  hung; 
A  border-axe  behind  was  slung; 

His  spear,  six  Scottish  ells  in  length. 
Seemed  newly  dyed  with  gore; 

His  shafts  and  bow,  of  wondrous  strengili, 
His  hardy  partner  bore. 

VI 

Thns  to  the  Ladye  did  Tinlinn  show 

The  tidings  of  the  English  foe: — 

"  Belted  Will  Howard  is  marching  here, 

And  hot  Lord  Dacre,  with  many  a  spear. 

And  all  the  German  hagbut-men. 

Who  have  long  lain  at  Askertain: 

They  crossed  the  Liddle  at  curfew  hour. 

And  burned  my  httle  lonely  tower; 

The  fiend  receive  their  souls  therefor  t 

It  had  not  been  burned  this  year  and  more. 

Barn-yard  and  dwelling,  blazing  bright 

Served  to  guide  me  on  my  flight; 

But  I  was  chased  the  live-long  night. 

Black  John  of  Akeshaw,  and  Fergus  Giseme, 

Fast  upon  my  traces  came. 

Until  I  turned  at  Priesthaugh-Scrogg, 

And  shot  their  horses  in  the  hog, 

Slew  Fergus  with  my  lance  outright — 

I  had  him  long  at  high  despite : 

Be  drove  my  cows  last  Fasteru's  night." 
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vn. 

Now  weaty  scouts  from  Liddesdale, 
Fast  hurrying  in,  confirmed  the  tale: 
As  far  as  they  could  judge  by  ken. 

Three  hours  would  bring  to  Teviot  s  strand. 
Three  thousand  armed  Englishmen. — 
Meanwhile,  full  many  a  warlike  baud. 
From  Teviot,  Aili,  and  Ettrick  shade. 
Came  in,  their  Chiefs  defence  to  aid. 

VUL 

From  fair  St  Mary's  silver  wave. 

From  dreary  Gamescleuch's  dusty  heigut, 
His  ready  lances  Thirlestane  brave 

Arrayed  beneath  a  banner  bri^t 
The  tresBiired  fleur-de-luce  he  claims 
To  wreathe  his  shield,  since  royal  Jamea^ 
Encamped  by  Fala's  mossy  wave. 
The  proud  distinction  grateful  gave. 

For  faili'inid  feudal  jars; 
What  time,  save  Thirlestane  alone. 
Of  Scotland's  stubborn  barons  none 

Would  march  to  southern  wars; 
And  hence,  in  &ir  remembranee  worn. 
Yon  sheaf  of  spears  his  crest  has  borne: 

Hence  his  high  motto  shines  revealed*:— 
"Beady,  aye  ready,"  for  the  field. 

IX 

An  aged  knight,  to  danger  steeled. 

With  many  a  moss-trooper,  came  oa; 
And  aaure  in  a  golden  field, 
The  stars  and  crescent  graced  his  shield. 

Without  the  bend  of  Murdieston. 
Wide  lay  his  lands  round  Oakwood  tower. 
And  wide  round  haunted  Castle-Ower; 
High  over  Borthwick's  mountain  flood. 
His  wood-embosomed  mansion  stood;  ' 
In  the  dark  glen,  so  deep  below. 
The  herds  of  plundered  England  low; 
His  bold  retainers'  daily  food, 
And  bought  with  danger,  blows,  and  blood. 
Marauding  chief!  his  sole  delight 
The  moonlight  taid,  the  morning  fight; 
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ISot  even  the  Flower  of  Yarrow's  charnis, 
In  youth,  might  tame  his  rage  for  arms^ 
And  still,  in  age,  he  spurned  at  rest, 
And  still  his  brows  the  helmet  pressed. 
Albeit  the  blanched  locks  below 
Were,  white  as  Dinlay's  spotless  snowj 

Kve  stately  warriors  drew  the  sword 
Before  their  father's  bandj 

A  braver  knight  than  Harden's  lord 
'Se'tx  belted  on  a  brand. 


Whitslade  the  Hawlc,  and  Headsfaaw  came. 
And  warriors  more  than  I  may  name; 
From  Yarrow-cleuch  to  Hindhangh-swair, 

fVom  Woodhouselie  to  Chester-iglen, 
Trooped  man  and  horse,  and  bow  and  spear-, 

Their  gathering  word  was  "  Eellenden  f" 
And  better  hearts  o'er  Border  sod 
To  siege  or  rescue  never  rode. 
The  Ladye  marked  the  aids  come  in. 

And  high  her  heart  of  pride  arose  s 
She  bade  her  youthful  son  attend, 
That  he  might  know  his  father's  friend. 

And  learn  to  face  his  foes. 
"The  boy  is  ripe  to  look  on  war; 

I  saw  him  draw  a  cross-bow  stiiF, 
And  his  true  arrow  struck  afar 

The  raven's  nest  npon  the  cliff; 
The  Bed  Cross,  on  a  southern  breast. 
Is  broader  than  the  raven's  nest:  [wield, 

Thou,  Whitslade,  shalt  teach  him  his  weapon  to 

And  o'er  him  hold  his  father's  shield." 

XL 

Well  may  yon  think,  the  wily  Page 
Cared  not  to  face  the  Ladye  sage. 
He  counterfeited  childish  fear, 
And  shrieked,  and  shed  fiiU  many  a  tear. 

And  moaned  and  plained  in  manner  wild. 
The  attendants  to  the  Ladye  told, 

Some  faiiy,  sure,  had  changed  the  duld. 
That  wont  to  be  so  free  and  bold. 
Then  wrathful  was  the  noble  dame; 
She  blushed  blood-red  for  very  shame:— 
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"  Hence!  ere  the  clan  his  feintness  viewj 
Hence  with  the  weakling  to  BnccleuchI — 
Watt  Tinlinn,  thon  shalt  be  his  guide 
To  Eanglebum's  lonely  side. — 
Sure  some  fell  fiend  has  cursed  our  line, 
That  cowardshoulde'erhesonofminel" 

XEL 

A  heavy  task  Watt  Tinlinn  had, 
To  guide  the  counterfeited  lad. 
Soon  as  his  palirey  felt  the  weight 
Of  that  ill-omen'd  elvish  freight. 
He  bolted,  sprung,  and  reared  amain, 
Nor  heeded  bit,  nor  cnrb,  nor  rein. 
It  cost  Watt  Tinlinn  midde  toil 
To  drive  him  but  a  Scottish  nule; 

Bvt,  as  a  shallow  brook  they  crossed. 
The  el^  amid  the  running  stream. 
His  figure  changed,  like  form  in  dream. 

And  fled,  and  shouted,  "Lost!  lost!  lost!" 
Full  fast  the  urchin  ran  and  laughed, 
But  faster  still  a  cloth-yard  shaft 
Whistled  from  startled  Tinlinn's  yew. 
And  pierced  his  shoulder  through  and  through. 
Although  the  imp  might  not  be  slain, 
And  though  the  wound  soon  healed  again. 
Yet,  as  he  ran,  he  yelled  for  painj 
And  Watt  of  TinUnn,  much  aghasl^ 
JRoie  back  to  Branksome  fiery  fasU 

XHL 

Soon  on  the  hill's  steep  verge  he  stood. 
That  looks  o'er  Branksome's  towers  and  wood  • 
And  martial  murmnis,  from  below. 
Proclaimed  the  approaching  southern  toe. 
Through  the  dark  wood,  in  mingled  tone, 
Were  Border -pipes  and  bugles  blown; 
The  coursers'  neighing  he  Could  ken. 
And  measured  tread  of  marching  men* 
While  broke  at  times  the  solemn  hum. 
The  Almayn's  sullen  kettle  drum; 

And  banners  tall,  of  crimson  sheen. 
Above  the  copse  appear; 

And,  glistening  throi^h  the  hawthorns  green. 
Shine  helm^  and  shield,  and  spear. 
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XIV. 

Light  forayers  first,  to  view  the  gronnd. 
Spurred  their  fleet  coursers  loosely  rounJ 

Behind,  in  close  array  and  fast. 
The  Kendal  archers,  all  in  green. 

Obedient  to  the  bugle  blast, 
Advancing  from  the  wood  are  seen. 
To  back  and  guard  the  archer  band, 
liOrd  Caere's  bill-men  were  at  hand; 
A  hardy  race,  on  Irthing  bred. 
With  kirtles  white,  and  crosses  red. 
Arrayed  beneath  the  banner  tall. 
That  streamed  o'er  Acre's  conquered  wall; 
And  minstrels,  as  they  marched  in  order. 
Played,  "  Noble  Xiord  Dacre,  he  dwells  on  the 

Border." 

XV. 

Behind  the  English  bill  and  bow. 
The  mercenaries,  firm  and  slow. 

Moved  on  to  fight,  in  dark  array. 
By  Conrad  led  of  Wolfenstein, 
Who  brought  the  band  from  distant  Rhine, 

And  sold  their  blood  for  foreign  pay. 
The  camp  their  home,  their  law  the  sword. 
They  knew  no  country,  owned  no  lord: 
They  were  not  armed  like  England's  sons. 
But  bore  the  levin-darting  gunsf ' 
Buff-coats,  all  frounced  and  'broidered  o'er. 
And  morsing-homs*  and  scarfs  they  wore; 
Each  better  knee  was  bared,  to  aid 
The  warriors  in  the  escalade. 
All,  as  they  marched,  in  rugged  tonguo, 
Songs  of  Teutonic  feuds  they  sung. 

XVL 

But  louder  still  the  clamour  grew. 
And  louder  still  the  minstrels  blew, 
When,  from  beneath  the  greenwood  tree. 
Rode  forth  Ijord  Howard's  chivalry; 
His  men  at  arms,  with  glaive  and  spear, 
Brought  up  the  battle's  glittering  rear. 

*  Powder  flasks. 
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There  many  a  youthfdl  knight,  fall  keen 
To  gain  his  spurs,  in  arms  was  seen} 
With  favour  in  Ms  crest,  or  glove, 
Memorial  of  his  ladye-love. 
So  rode  they  forth  in  fair  array. 
Till  full  their  lengthened  Unes  displarj 
Then  caUed  a  halt,  and  made  a  stand. 
And  cried,  »  St  George,  for  merry  Bnglandl 

xvn. 

Now  every  English  eye,  intent, 
On  Branksome's  armed  towers  was  bentj 
So  near  they  were,  that  they  might  know 
The  straining  harsh  of  each  cross-bow; 
On  battlement  and.  bartizan 
Gleamed  axe,  and  spear,  and  partizan; 
Falcon  and  culver,*  on  each  tower,^ 
Stood  prompt  iheir  deadly  haU  to  showerj 
And  flashing  armour  fireqnent  broke 
From  eddying  whirls  of  sable  smoke, 
Where,  upon  tower  and  turret  head. 
The  seething  pitch  and  molten  lead 
Keeked,  like  a  witch's  cauldron  red. 
While  yet  they  gaze,  the  bridges  fall. 
The  wicltet  opes,  and  from  the  wall 
Bides  forth  die  hoary  Seneschal. 

.,    xvm. 

Armed  he  rode,  all  save  the  head. 

His  white  beard  o'er  his  breast-plate  spreaa; 

Unbroke  by  age,  erect  his  seat, 

He  ruled  his  eager  courser's  gait; 

Forced  him,  with  chastened  fire,  to  prance. 

And,  high  curvetting,  slow  advances 

In  sign  .of  truce,  his  better  hand 

Displayed  a  peeled  willow  wand; 

His  squire,  attending  in  the  rear, 

Bore  high  a  gauntlet  on  a  speaar. 

When  they  espied  him  riding  ont. 

Lord  Howard  and  Lord  Caere  stout 

Sped  to  the  front  of  their  array, 

'Eo  hear  what  this  old  knight  should  lay. 

*  Ancient  pieces  of  artillery. 
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XIX 

"Ye  English  warden  lords,  of  you 

Demands  thf:  Ladye  of  Buccleuch, 

Why,  'gainst  the  truce  of  Border-tide^ 

In  hos^e  guise  ye  dare  to  ride. 

With  Kendal  bow,  and  Gilsiand  brand, 

And  all  your  mercenary  band. 

Upon  the  bounds  of  fair  Scotland? 

My  Ladye  reads  you  swith  return; 

And,  if  but  one  poor  straw  you  burn, 

Or  do  our  towers  so  much  molest. 

As  scare  one  swallow  from  her  nest, 

St  Maiyl  but  we'll  light  a  brand. 

Shall  warm  your  hearths  in  Cumberland." 

A  watchful  man  was  Caere's  lord. 
Bat  calmer  Howard  U>ok  the  word:i— 
"  May*!  please  thy  Dame,  Sir  Seneschal, 
To  seek  the  castle's  outward  wall; 
Oar  porsnivant-at-arms  shall  show. 
Both  why  we  came,  and  when  we  go." 
The  message  sped,  the  noble  Dame 
To  the  walls'  outward  circle  came; 
Each  chief  around  leaned  on  his  spear. 
To  see  the  persnivant  appear. 
All  in  Lprd  Howard's  Uvery  dressed, 
The  lion  argent  decked  his  breast; 
He  led  a  boy  of  blooming  hue — 
O  sight  to  meet  a  mother's  view  I 
It  was  the  heir  of  great  Buccleuch. 
Obeisance  meet  the  herald  made, 
And  thus  bis  master's  will  he  said. 

•  TYT. 

"  It  irks,  high  Dame,  my  noble  Lords, 
"Gainst  ladye  fair  to  draw  their  swards: 
But  yet  they  may  not  tamely  see, 
AU  through  the  western  wardenry. 
Your  law-contemning  kinsmen  ride^ 
And  bum  and  spoil  the  Border.«ide; 
And  ill  beseems  your  tank  and  birth 
To  make  your  towers  a  flemens-firth.* 
*  An  asylum  for  outlaws. 
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We  claim  from  thee  William  of  Deloraine, 
That  he  may  suffer  march-treosoit  pais: 
It  was  but  last  St  Cuthbert's  even 
He  pricked  to  Stapleton  on  Lcvcn, 
Harried  the  lands  of  Bichard  Musgraro, 
And  slew  his  brother  by  dint  of  glaive. 
Then,  since  a  lone  and  widowed  Dame 
These  restless  riders  may  not  tame,     . 
Either  receive  within  thy  towers 
Two  hundred  of  my  master's  powers, 
Or  straight  they  sound  their  warison, 
And  storm  and  spoil  thy  garrison^ 
And  this  fair  boy,  to  London  led. 
Shall  good  £ii)g  Edward's  page  be  tned." 

xxn. 

He  ceased — and  loud  the  boy  did  ciy. 
And  stretched  his  little  arms  on  high: 
Implored  for  aid  each  well-known  face^ 
And  strove  to  seek  the  Dame's  embrace. 
A  moment  changed  that  Ladye's  cheer. 
Gushed  to  her  eye  the  unbidden  tear; 
She  gazed  upon  the  leaders  round. 
And  dark  and  sad  each  warrior  frowned; 
Then,  deep  within  her  sobbing  breast. 
She  locked  the  struggling  sigh  to  rest; 
Unaltered  and  collected  stood. 
And  thus  replied,  in  dauntless  mood; 

xxm. 

"  Say  to  your  Lords  of  high  emprize. 

Who  war  on  woman  and  on  boys. 

That  either  William  of  Deloraine 

Will  cleanse  him,  by  oath,  of  march-treason  stain 

Or  else  he  will  the  combat  take  •  ' 

'Gainst  Musgrave,  for  his  honour's  sake. 

No  knight  in  Cumberland  so  good. 

But  William  may  count  with  him  kin  and  Uood. 

Knighthood  he  took  of  Douglas'  sword. 

When  English  blood  swelled  Ancram  ford; 

And  but  that  Lord  Dacre's  steed  was  wight, 

And  bare  him  ably  in  the  flight, 

Himself  had  seen  him  dubbed  a  knight 

For  the  young  heir  of  Branksome's  line, 

God  be  bis  aid,  and  God  be  mine- 
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Through  me  no  friend  shall  meet  his  doom; 
Here  while  I  live,  no  foe  finds  room. 
Then,  if  thy  lords  their  purpose  wcge. 
Take  our  defiance  loud  and  high; 
Our  slogan  is  their  lyke-wake  dirge, 
Our  moat,  the  grave  where  they  shall  lie." 

XXIV. 

Frond  she  looked  round,  applause  to  claim- 
Then  lightened  Thirlestane  s  eye  of  fiame; 

His  bugle  Watt  of  Harden  blew; 
Feusils  and  pennons  wide  were  fiung. 
To  heaven  the  Border  slogan  rung, 

"  St  Mary  for  the  young  Buccleuch!" 
The  English  war-cry  answered  wide, 

And  forward  bent  each  southern  spear ; 
Each  Kendal  archer  made  a  stride. 

And  drew  the  bow-string  to  his  ear: 
Each  minstrel's  war-note  loud  was  blown; 
But,  ere  a  gray-goose  shaft  had  flown, 

A  horseman  galloped  from  the  rear. 
"  Ah!  noble  Lordsl"  he,  breathless,  said, 
"  What  treason  has  your  march  betrayed? 
What  make  you  here,  from  aid  so  far. 
Before  you  walls,  around  yon  war? 
Your  foemen  triumph  in  ttie  thought, 
That  in  the  toils  the  lion'scaught; 
Already  on  dark  Buberslaw 
The  Douglas  holds  his  weapon-schaw: 
The  lances,  waving  in  his  train. 
Clothe  the  dun  heath  like  autumn  grain  • 
And  on  the  laddie's  northern  strand. 
To  bar  retreat  to  Cumberland, 
Lord  Maxwell  ranks  his  meny-men  good 
Beneath  the  eagle  and  the  rood; 

And  Jedwood,  Eske,  and  Teviotdale^ 
Have  to  proud  Angus  come; 

And  all  the  Merse  and  Lauderdale 
Have  risen  withliaughty  Home. 

An  exile  from  Korthnmberland, 
In  Liddesdale  Tve  wandered  long; 

But  still  my  heart  was  with  merry  England, 
And  cannot  brook  my  country's  wrong, 
And  hard  Tve  spurred  all    night  to  show 
The  mustering  of  the  coming  foe," 
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XXVL 

"  And  let  them  come!"  fierce  Dacre  cried; 
"  For  soon  yon  crest,  my  father's  piide. 
That  swept  the  shores  of  Judah's  sea, 
And  waved  in  gales  of  Galilee, 
From  Branksome's  highest  towers  displayed 
Shall  mock  the  rescue's  lingering  aid!^ 
Level  each  harquebuss  on  row; 
Draw,  merry  archers,  draw  the  bow; 
Up,  bill-men,  to  the  walls,  and  ciy,  , 
Dacre  for  England,  win  or  die  I" 

xxvn. 

"  Tet  hear,"  quoth  Howard,  "  calmly  hear. 

Nor  deem  my  words  the  vfords  of  fear: 

For  who  in  field  or  foray  slack 

Saw  the  blanche  lion  e'er  fall  back? 

But  thus  to  risque  our  Border  flower 

In  strife  against  a  kingdom's  power, 

Ten  thousand  Scots  'gainst  thousands  three, 

Certes,  were  desperate  policy. 

Nay,  take  the  terms  the  Ladye  made, 

Kre  conscious  of  the  advancing  aid: 

Let  Musgrave  meet  fierce  Deloraine 

In  single  fight;  and  if  he  gain, 

Jfe  gains  for  usj  but  if  he's  crossed, 

'Tis  but  a  single  warrior  lost: 

The  rest,  retreating  as  they  came, 

Avoid  defeat,  and  death,  and  shame." 

xxvin, 

HI  could  the  haughty  Dacre  brook 
His  brother- warden's  sage  rebuke j  ' 
And  yet  liis  forward  step  he  staid. 
And  slow  and  sullenly  obeyed: 
But  ne'er  again  the  Border  side 
Did  these  two  lords  in  fiiendship  ride; 
And  this  slight  discontent,  men  say. 
Cost  blood  upon  another  day. 

XXIX. 

The  persuivant-at-arms  again 
Before  the  castle  took  ms  stand: 
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His  trumpet  called,  with  parleying  strain. 

The  leaders  of  the  Scottish  band; 
And  he  defied,  in  Musgrave's  right. 
Stout  Deloraine  to  single  fight; 
A  gauntlet  at  their  feet  he  laid, 
And  thus  the  terms  of  fight  he  said: — 
"  If  in  the  lists  good  Musgrave's  sword 

Vanquish  the  knight  of  Deloraine, 
Tour  youthful  chieftain,  Branksome's  lord. 

Shall  hostage  for  his  dan  remtun: 
If  Deloraine  foil  good  Musgrare, 
The  boy  his  liberty  shall  have. 

Howe'er  it  falls,  the  English  hand. 
Unhaiming  Scots,  by  Scots  unharmed. 
In  peaceful  march  like  men  unarmed. 

Shall  straight  retreat  to  Cumberland." 

Unconscious  of  the  near  relief. 

The  proffer  pleased  each  Scottish  chief. 

Though  much  the  Ladye  sage  gainsayed: 
For  though  their  hearts  were  brave  and  true, 
From  Jedwood's  recent  sack  they  knew 

How  tardy  was  the  regent's  aid; 
And  yon  may  guess  the  noble  Dame 

Dmrst  not  the  secret  prescience  own. 
Sprung  from  the   art   she  might  not  name. 

By  which  the  coming  help  was  known. 
Closed  was  the  compact,  and  agreed 
That  lists  shonld  he  enclosed  with  speed 

Beneath  the  castle  on  a  lawn: 
They  fixed  the  morrow  for  the  strife ; 
On  foot,  with  Scottish  axe  and  knife. 

At  the  fourth  hour  from  peep  of  dawn; 
When  Deloraine,  from  sickness  freed. 
Or  else  a  champion  in  his  stead. 
Should  for  hunself  and  chietlain  stand. 
Against  stout  Musgrave,  hand  to  hand. 

XXXL 

I  know  right  well,  that,  in  their  lay. 
Full  m&y  minstrels  sing  and  say. 

Such  combat  should  be  made  on  horse } 
On  foamipg  steed,  in  fiiU  career. 
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With  brand  to  aid,  when  as  the  spear 

Should  shiver  in  the  course: 
But  he,  the  jovial  Harper,  taught 
Me,  yet  a  youth,  how  it  was  fought. 

In  guise  which  now  I  say: 
Kc  knew  each  ordinance  and  clause 
Of  black  Lord  Archibald's  battle  laws, 

In  the  old  Douglas'  day. 
He  brooked  not,  he,  that  scoffing  tongue 
Should  tax  his  minstrelsy  with  wrong. 

Or  call  his  song  untrue: 
For  this  when  they  the  goblet  plied, 
And  such  rude  taunt  hsid  chafed  his  pride,  ^ 

The  bard  of  KeuU  he  slew. 
On  Teviot's  side,  in  fight,  they  stood. 
And  tuneful  hands  were  stained  with  blood ; 
Where  still  the  thorn's  white  branches  wuva. 
Memorial  o'er  his  rival's  grave. 

xxxn. 

■\Vhy  should  I  tell  the  rigid  doom, 
That  dragged  my  master  to  his  tomb; 

How  Ousenam's  maidens  tore  their  hair. 
Wept  till  their  eyes  were  dead  and  dim, 
And  vprung  their  hands  for  love  of  him,       ^ 

Who  died  at  Jedwood  Air? 
He  died  I — ^his  scholars,  one  by  one, 
To  the  cold  silent  grave  are  gone; 
And  I,  alas!  survive  alone. 
To  muse  o'er  rivalries  of  yore. 
And  grieve  that  I  shall  hear  no  more 
The  strains,  with  envy  heard  before; 
For,  with  my  minstrel  brethren  fled. 
My  jealousy  of-song  is  dead. 


He  paused: — the  listening  dames  again 
Applaud  the  hoary  Minstrel's  strain; 
With  many  a  word  of  kindly  cheer,— 
In  pity  half,  and  half  sincere, — 
Marvelled  the  Duchess  how  so  well 
His  legendary  song  could  tell — 
Of  ancient  deeds,  so  long  forgot; 
Of  feuds,  whose  memory  was  not; 
Of  forests,  now  laid  waste  and  bare; 
Of  towers^  which  harbour  now  the  bare; 
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Of  manners,  long  since  changed  and  gone  i 
Of  chie&,  who  under  their  gray  stone 
So  long  had  slept,  that  fickle  Fame 
Had  blotted  from  her  rolls  their  name, 
And  twined  round  some  new  minion's  head 
The  &ding  wreath  for  which  they  Medj — 
In  sooth,  'twas  strange,  this  old  man's  verse 
Could  call  them  firom  ^eir  marble  hearse. 

The  Harper  smiled,  well  pleased;  &r  ne'er 
Was  flattery  lost  on  poet's  ear: 
A  sample  race!  they  waste  their  toil 
For  the  vain  tribute  of  a  smile; 
E'en  when  in  age  their  flame  expires. 
Her  dulcet  breath  can  fan  its  fires: 
Their  drooping  &ncy  wakes  at  praise. 
And  strives  to  trim  the  short-lired  blaze. 

Smiled  then,  well-pleased,  the  Aged  Man^ 
And  thus  hia  tale  continued  ran. 


CAKTOFOTH. 


Catl  it  not  Tain: — they  do  not  err. 
Who  say,  that,  when  the  Foet  dies, 

Mute  Nature  mourns  her  worshipper. 
And  celebrates  his  obsequies; 

Who  say,  tall  clifi;  and  cavern  lone^ 

For  the  departed  bard  make  moan; 

That  mountains  weep  in  crystal  rill; 

That  flowers  in  tears  of  balin  distil; 

Through  his  loved  groves  that  breezes  sigh. 

And  oaks,  in  deeper  groan,  reply; 

And  rivers  teach  their  rushing  wave 

To  murmur  dirges  round  his  grave. 

n. 

Not  that,  in  sooth,  o'er  mortal  una 
Those  things  inanimate  can  mourn; 
But  that  the  stream,  the  wood,  the  gale, 
Is  vocal  with  the  plaintive  wail 
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Of  thoae,  who,  else  forgotten  long. 
Lived  in  the  poet's  faithful  song, 
And,  with  the  poet's  parting  breath. 
Whose  memory  feels  a  second  death- 
•The  maid's  pale  shade,  who  wails  her  lot. 
That  love,  true  love,  should  be  forgot. 
From  rose  and  hawthorn  shakes  the  tear 
Upon  the  gentle  minstrel's  bier: 
The  phantom  knight,  his  glory  fled, 
Mourns  o'er  the  fields  he  heaped  with  dead  i 
Mounts  the  wild  blast  th»t  ;weep.s  amaiii, 
And  shrieks  along  the  battle-plain: 
The  chief,  whose  antique  crownlet  Ipng 
Still  sparkled  in  the  feudal  sotig. 
Now,  from  the  mountain's  misty  throne. 
Sees,  in  the  thanedom  once  his  owUit 
His  ashes  undistinguished  lie, 
His  place,  his  power,  his  meinoiy  dies 
His  groans  the  lonely  caverns  fiU, 
His  tears  of  rage  impel  the  rill ; 
All  mourn  the  minstrel's  harp  unstrung. 
Their  name  unknown,  their  praise  unsung. 

III. 

Scarcely  the  hot  assault  was  staid. 

The  terms  of  truce  were  scarcely  made. 

When  they  could  spy,  firom  Branksome's  towen. 

The  advancing  march  of  martial  powers; 

Thick  clouds  of  dust  afar  appeared. 

And  trampling  steeds  were  faintly  heard ; 

Bright  spears,  above  the  columns  dun. 

Glanced  momentary  to  the  sun ; 

And  feudal  banners  fair  displayed 

The  bands  that  moved  to  Branksome's  aid. 

IV. 

'Vails  tiot  to  tell  each  hardy  clan. 
From  the  fair  Middle  Marches  came : 

The  Bloody  Heart  hiazed  in  the  van. 
Announcing  Douglas'  dreaded  name ! 

'Vails  not  to  tell  what  steeds  did  spurn. 

Where  the  Seven  Spears  of  Wedderbum 

Their  men  in  battle-order  set ; 
^nd  Swintpn  laid  the  lance  in  rest. 
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That  tamed  of  yore  the  sparkling  crest 

Of  Clarence's  Flantagenet 
Nor  lists,  I  say,  what  hundreds  more, 
From  the  rich  Merse  and  Xammermore, 
And  Tweed's  fair  borders,  to  the  war. 
Beneath  the  crest  of  old  Sunbar, 

And  Hepbom's  mingled  banners  "ome, 
Down  the  steep  mountain  glittering  for. 

And  shouting  still,  "  a  Home!  a  Homel" 


Now  squire  and  knight,  fi-om  Branksome  sentt 

On  many  a  courteous  message  went; 

To  every  chief  and  lord  they  paid 

Meet  thanks  for  prompt  and  powerful  aid ; 

And  told  them, — ^how  a  trace  was  made. 

And  how  a  day  of  fight  was  ta'en 

'Twixt  Musgrave  and  stout  Deloraine; 
And  how  the  Ladye  prayed  them  dear, 

That  all  would  stay  the  fight  to  see. 

And  deign,  in  love  and  courtesy. 
To  taste  of  Branksome  cheer. 
Nor,  while  they  bade  to  feast  eadi  Scot, 
Were  England's  noble  Lords  forgot; 
Himself,  the  hoary  Seneschal, 
Sode  forth,  in  seemly  terms  to  call 
Those  gallant  foes  to  Branksome  Hall. 
Accepted  Howard,  than  whom  knight 
Was  never  dubbed,  more  bold  in  fight, 
Nor,  when  from  war  and  armour  free. 
More  famed  for  stately  courtesy: 
But  angiy  Dacre  rather  chose 
In  his  pavilion  to  repose. 

Now,  noble  Dame,  perchance  yon  ask, 
How  these  two  hostile  armies  met? 

Deeming  it  were  no  easy  task 
To  keep  the  trace  which  here  was  aat| 

Where  martial  spirits,  all  on  fire, 

Breathed  onfy  blood  and  mortal  ire.— 

By  mutual  inroads,  mutual  blows, 

i^  habit,  and  tqr  nation,  foea. 
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« 

They  met  on  Teviot's  strand: 
They  met,  and  sate  them  mingled  down, 
Without  a  threatj-without  a  frown, 

As  brothers  meet  in  foreign  land: 
The  hands,  the  spear  that  lately  grasped. 
Still  in  the  mailed  gauntlet  clasped, 

Were  interchanged  in  greeting  dear; 
Visors  were  raised,  and  faces  shown. 
And  many  a  friend,  to  friend  made  known. 

Partook  of  social  cheer. 
Some  drove  the  jolly  bowl  about; 

With  difce  and  draughts  some  chased  the  day; 
And  some,  with  many  a  merry  shout. 
In  riot,  revelry,  and  rout. 

Pursued  the  foot-ball  play 

vn. 

Yet  be  it  known,  had  bugles  blown. 

Or  sign  of  war  been  seen, 
Those  bands,  so  fair  together  ranged. 
Those  hands,  so  frankly  interchanged. 

Had  dyed  with  gore  the  green: 
The  merry  shout  by  Teviot-side 
Had  sunk  in  war-cries  wild  and  wide. 

And  in  the  groan  of  death; 
And  whingers,*  now  in  friendship  bare. 
The  social  meal  to  part  and  share. 

Had  found  a  bloody  sheath. 
'Twixt  truce  and  war,  such  sudden  'jhange 
Was  not  unirequent,  nor  held  strange. 

In  the  old  Border-day; 
But  yet  on  Braiiksome's  towers  and  town, 
In  peaceful  merriment,  sunk  down 

The  Bun's  declining  ray. 

vnL 

The  blithesome  signs  of  wassel  gay 
Decayed  not  with  the  dying  day; 
Soon  through  the  latticed  windows  tall 
Of  lofty  Branksome's  lordly  hall. 
Divided  square  by  shafts  of  stone. 
Huge  flakes  of  ruddy  lustre  shone; 
Kor  less  the  gilded  rafters  rang 
With  merry  harp  and  beakers'  clangj 

*  A  EOTt  of  knife,  or  poniard. 
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And  frequont,  on  the  darkening  plain, 
Iioad  hollo,  whoop,  or  whistle  run, 

As  bands,  their  stragglers  to  regain, 
Give  the  shrill  watch-word  of  tlicir  clan; 

And  revellers,  o'er  their  bowls,  proclaim 

Douglas  or  Dacre's  conquering  naiue. 

IX. 

Less  frequent  heard,  and  fainter  still. 

At  length  the  various  clamours  died; 
And  you  might  hear,  from  Branksomc  hill, 

No  8oand  but  Teviot's  rashing  tide; 
Save,  when  the  changing  sentinel 
The  challenge  of  his  watch  could  tell; 
And  save,  where,  through  the  dark  profound. 
The  clanging  axe  and  hanmier's  souiiil 

Kung  from  the  nether  lawn; 
For  many  a  busy  hand  toiled  there. 
Strong  pales  to  shape,  and  beams  to  square. 
The  fits'  diead  barriers  to  prcpaie, 

Against  Hhb  morrow's  dawn. 


Margaret  &om  ball  did  soon  retreat, 

D^pite  the  dame's  reproving  eyu. 
Nor  marked  she,  as  she  left  her  senx., 

Full  many  a  stifled  ^gb: 
For  many  a  noble  warrior  strove 
To  win  the  flower  of  Teviot's  love. 

And  many  a  bold  ally. — 
With  throbbing  head  and  anxious  heart 
All  in  her  lonely  bower  apart. 

In  broken  sleep  she  lay: 
By  times,  from  sUken  couch  she  rose; 
While  yet  the  bannered  hosts  repose, 

She  viewed  the  dawning  day: 
Of  all  the  hundreds  sunk  to  rest. 
First  woke  the  loveliest  and  the  best, 

XI 

She  gazed  upon  the  inner  court, 
Wbich  in  the  tower's  tall  shadow  layj 

Where  coursers'  clang,  and  stamp,  and  snort, 
Had  rung  the  live-long  yesterday; 
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iTow  gffll  as  death;— till,  stalking  slow,— 
TTiejingKng  spurs  anncmiiced  Bis  treaiv- 

A  stately  -warrior  passed  feelowj 
But  when  he  raised  his  plumed  head- 
Blessed  Maiy!  can  it  be?^ 
Secure,  as  if  in  Ousenam  hower^ 
He  walks  through  Branisome's  hostile  towew 
With  fearless  step  and  free. 

She  dare  not  sign,  she  dare  not  speai — 

Oh!  if  one  page's  slumbers  break. 
His  Wood  the  price  must  pay ! 

Hot  all  the  pearls  Queen  Maiy  wears, 

Kot  Margaret's  yet  more  preeions  toarsf, 
Shall  buy  his  life  a  day^ 

XEL 

Tet  was  his  hazard  small — ^for  welJ 
Tou  may  bethink  yon  of  the  spell 

Of  that  sly  urchin  Page;, 
This  to  his  lord  he  did  impart 
And  made  him  seem,  by  glamour  art, 

A  knight  from  Hermitage. 
TTnchallenged,  thus,  the  warder's  post. 
The  coHTt,  unchallenged,  thus  he  crossed^ 

For  all  the  vassalage: 
But,  O!  what  inagic'S  qnanit  disguise 
Could  blind  fair  Margaret's  azure  eyes* 

She  started  froin  her  seat; 
While  with  surprise  and  fear  she  strove. 
And  both  could  scarcely  master  16ve>^ 

Lord  Henry's  at  her  feet. 

XIH. 

Oft  have  I  mused,  what  purpose  badi 
That  foul  malicious  urchin  bad 
'      To  bring  this  meeting  round; 
For  happy  love's  a  heavenly  Eight, 
And  by  a  vile  malignant  sprite 

In  such  no  joy  is  found : 
And  oft  I've  deemed,  perchance  he  the  ugKt 
Tlieir  erring  passion  might  have  wroughs 

Sorrow,  and  sin,  and  shame; 
And  death  to  Cranstoun's  gallant  Knl^t, 
And  to  the  gentle  iMy«  bright, 
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Disgrace,  and  loss  of  fame. 

But  «^thly  spirit  conld  not  tell 

The  heart  of  thflm  that  loved  so  well; 

True  love's  the  gift  which  God  has  given 

To  man  alone  heneath  the  heaven. 

It  is  not  Fantasy's  hot  fire, 

Whose  wishes,  soon  as  granted,  flyj                                 ' 

It  liveth  not  In  fierce  desii-e. 

With  dead  desire  it  doth  not  die: 

It  is  the  secret  sympathy. 

The  silver  link,  the  silken  tie. 

Which  heart  to  heart,  and  mind  to  mind. 

In  body  and  in  soul  can  bind. — 

)                            Now  leave  we  Margaret  and  her  Knighl^                                 i 

1                           To  tell  you  of  the  a|)proaching  fight. 

XIV. 

Their  waminp  blast  the  bugles  blew. 

The  pipe's  shiill  port  aroused  each  clan;                              ^ 

In  haste,  tiie  deadly  strife  to  view. 

,        The  trooping  warriors  eager  ran: 

Thick  round  die  lists  their  lances  stood. 

Like  blasted  pines  in  Ettricke  wood; 
To  Branksome  many  a  look  they  threw. 

The  combatants'  approach  to  view. 

And  bandied  many  a  word  of  boast. 

About  the  knight  «ach  iavoured  most                                     '■. 

XV.                                                       , 

Meantime  foil  anxious  was  the  Dame;                                     i 

For  now  arose  disputed  claim. 

Of  who  should  fight  for  Deloraine, 

Twixt  Harden  and  'twjxt  Thirlestainai                                   \ 

They  'gan  to  reckon  kin  and  rent, 

And  firawning  brow  on  brow  was  bent; 

But  yet  not  long  the  strife-=rfor  lo! 

Hims^  Che  Knif^  of  Deloraine, 

Strong,  as  it  seemed,  and  iiree  from  paig. 

In  armotu:  sheathed  firom  top  to  toe. 

Appeared,  and  raraved  the  combat  due. 

The  Dame  her  charm  successful  knew,                                     ; 

And  the  fieiee  chiefs  their  claims  withdrew. 

XVL                                       ; 

When  for  the  lists  th^  sought  die  plain. 

The  stately  Iiadje's  sjlkea  rein 

CO  I.AT  CI'  THB  CAM! 

Did  noble  Howard  hold; 
Unanned  by  her  side  he  walked, 
And  much,  in  courteons  phrase,  they  talked 

Of  feats  of  arms  of  old. 
Costly  his  garb,  his  Tlemish  ruff 
Fell  o'er  his  doublet,  shaped  of  bufi^ 

With  satin  slashed,  and  lined; 
Tawny  his  boot,  and  gold  his  spur. 
His  cloak  was  all  of  Poland  fur. 

His  hose  with  silver  twined; 
His  Bilboa  blade,  by  Marchmen  felt. 
Hung  in  a  broad  and  studded  belt; 
Hence,  in  rude  phrase,  the  Borderers  still 
Called  noble  Howard,  Belted  WilL 

xvn. 

Behind  Lord  Howard  and  the  Dame^ 
Fair  Margaret  on  her  palfrey  came, 

Whose  foot-cloth  swept  the  ground; 
White  was  her  wimple,  and  her  veil. 
And  her  loose  locks  a  chaplet  pale 

Of  whitest  roses  bound; 
The  lordly  Angus,  by  her  side. 
In  courtesy  to  cheer  her  tried ; 
Without  his  aid,  her  hand  in  vain 
Had  strove  to  guide  her  broidered  rein. 
He  deemed,  she  shuddered  at  the  sight 
Of  warriors  met  for  mortal  fight; 
But  cause  of  terror,  all  ungnessed. 
Was  fluttering  in  her  gentle  breaSt, 
When,  in  their  chairs  of  crims6n  placed, 
The  Dame  and  she  the  barriers  graced. 

XVIIL 

Pi-ize  of  the  field,  the  young  Bucclench 
\.n  English  knight  led  forth  to  view; 
Scarce  rued  the  boy  his  present  plight, 
So  much  he  longed  to  see  the  fight. 
Within  the  Usts,  in  knightly  pride, 
High  Home  and  haughty  Dacre  ridej 
Their  leading  staffs  of  steel  they  wield. 
As  marshals  of  the  mortal  field: 
While  to  each  knight  their  care  assigned 
Like  vantage  of  the  sun  and  wind. 
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Then  heralds  hoarse  did  loud  proclaim, 

In  king  and  queen,  and  wardens'  name, 

That  none,  while  lasts  the  strife^ 

Should  dare,  hy  look,  or  sign,  or  urorj, 

Aid  to  a  champion  to  ^ord. 

OnperUofhlslife; 

And  not  a  breath  the  silence  broke, 

Till  tlias  the  alternate  heralds  spoke: 

XIX. 

£in}LISH  HEBAUX 

Hero  standeth  Richard  of  MnsgraTO, 

Good  knight  and  tnie,  and  fireely  born. 

Amends  from  Deloraine  to  crave. 

For  foul  despiteons  scathe  and  scora. 

He  sayeth,  that  William  of  Deloi-^ne 

Is  traitor  false  by  Border  laws; 

This  with  his  sword  he  will  maintain, 

So  help  him  God,  and  bis  good  cause! 

i 

XX. 

' 

SCOTTISH  HEBALD. 

Here  standeth  William  of  Deloraine, 

Good  knight  and  true,  of  noble  strain, 

Who  sayeth,  that  foul  treason's  stain. 

Since  he  bore  arms,  ne'er  soiled  his  coat: 

And  that,  so  help  him  God  above, 

He  will  on  Musgrave'  s  body  proTO, 

He  lyes  most  foully  in  his  throat. 

IX>KD  DACBE, 

Forward,  brave  champions,  to  the  fight} 

liORD  HOME, 

"God  defend  the  rightl" — 

Then,  Teviot !  how  thme  echoes  rang. 

,      When  bugle-sound  and  trumpet-clang 

Let  loose  the  martial  foes. 

And  in  mid  lipt,  with  shield  poised  high. 

And  measured  step  and  wary  eye, 

The  combatants  did  close. 

XXi. 

m  would  it  suit  your  gentle  ear. 

Ye  lovely  listeners,  to  hear 

a^ ■ r. — r—  __    ,  -.,  ^  ■  _   - 
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How  to  the  axe  the  hehns  did  sound, 

And  blood  ponied  down  from  many  a  wound; 

For  desoerate  was  the  strife,  and  long. 

And  either  warrior  fierce  and  strong. 

But,  were  each  dame  a  listening.knight, 

I  well  could  tell  how  warriors  fight ;_ 

For  I  have  seen  war's  lightning  flashing. 

Seen  the  claymore  witli  bayonet  clashiiig. 

Seen  through  red  blood  the  war-horse  dashing, 

And  scorned,  amid  the  reeling  strife. 

To  yield  a  step  for  death  or  lite. 

jxxn. 

'Tis  done,  'tis  done!  that  fatal  blow 
Has  stretched  him  on  the  bloody  plain; 

He  strives  to  rise— Brave  Mnsgrave,nol 
Thence  never  shalt  thou  rise  again! 

He  chokes  in  blood— some  friendly  hand 

Undo  the  visor's  barred  band. 

Unfix  the  gorget's  iron  clasp, 

And  give  him  room  for  life  to  gaspl 

O,  bootless  aid!— haste  holy  Friar, 

Haste,  ere  the  sinner  shall  expire! 

Of  all  his  guilt  let  him  be  shriven. 

And  smooth  his  path  &om  earth  to  heaven. 

xxin. 

In  haste  the  holy  Friar  sped; — 
His  naked  foot  was  dyed  with  red. 

As  through  the  lists  he  ran; 
Unmindful  of  the  shouts  on  high. 
That  hailed  the  conqueror's  victoiy. 

He  raised  the  dying  man; 
I^ose  waved  his  silver  beard  and  hair. 
As  o'er  him  he  kneeled  down  in  prayeri 
And  still  the  crucifix  on  high 
He  holds  before  his  darkening  eye; 
And  still  he  bends  an  anxious  ear, 
His  faltering  penitence  to  hear; 

Still  props  him  from  the  bloody  sod, 
Still,  even  when  soul  and  body  part, 
Puurs  ghostly  comfort  on  his  heart. 

And  bids  him  trust  in  Godl 
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Unheard  he  prays; — the  death  pang's  o'er ! — 
lUchaid  of  Mnsgrave  breathes  uu  mur». 

XXIV. 

Ab  if  exhausted  in  the  fight, 
Or  musing  o'er  the  piteous  sight, 

The  silent  victor  stands; 
His  beaver  did  he  not  unclasp. 
Marked  not  the  shouts,  felt  not  the  grnsp 

Of  gratnlating  hands. 
MTien  lol  strange  cries  of  wild  surprise, 
Mingled  with  seeming  terror,  rise 

Among  the  Scottish  bands; 
Aud  all,  amid  the  thronged  array, 
lu  panic  haste  gave  open  way 
To  a  half-naked  ghasdy  man. 
Who  downward  from  tiie  castle  ran: 
Ue  crossed  the  barriers  at  a  bound, 

And  wild  and  haggard  looked  aioiuid, 
As  dizzy,  and  in  pain; 

Aud  all,  upon  the  armed  ground, 
Knew  William  of  Selorainel 
Each  ladye  sprung  from  seat  with  speed; 
Vaulted  each  maishaL  from  his  steed  ^ 

"  And  who  art  thou,"  they  cried, 
"  Who  hast  this  battle  fought  and  won?" 
His  plumed  helm  was  soon  undone — 

"  Cranstoun  of  Teviotside! 
For  this  feir  prize  fve  fought  and  won," — 
And  to  the  Ladye  led  her  son. 

XXV. 

Fnll  oft  the  rescued  boy  she  kissed, 
Aud  often  pressed  him  to  her  breast; 
For,  under  all  her  dauntless  show, 
11  cr  heart  had  throbbed  at  every  blow; 
Yet  not  Lord  Cranstoun  deigneid  she  greet. 
Though  low  he  kneeled  at  her  feet — 
;  Me  lists  not  tell  what  words  were  maile. 
What,  Douglas,  Home,  and  Howard  said— 

— For  Howard  was  a  generous  foe —  , 

And  how  the  dan  united  prayed. 

The  Ladye  would  the  feud  forego. 
And  deign  to  bless  the  nuptial  hour 
Of  Craustoun's  Lord  and  Teviot's  Flower. 
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xxvx 
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She  looked  to  river,  looked  to  Ml, 

Thought  on  the  Spint's  prophecy. 
Then  hroke  her  sUence  Btem  and  stUl,— 

"  Not  you,  but  Fate,  has  vanquished  me-. 
Their  influence  kindly  stars  may  shower 
On  Tevlot's  tide  and  Branksome  s  tower, 

For  pride  is  quelled,  and  love  is  free. 
She  took  fair  Margaret  by  the  hand. 
Who,  breathless,  trembUng,  scarce  might  stanaj 
.      That  hand  to  Cranstoun's  lord  gave  she. 
»  As  I  am  true  to  thee  and  thine, 
Do  thou  be  true  to  me  and  minel 

This  clasp  of  love  our  bond  shall  be; 
For  this  is  your  betrothing  day. 
And  all  these  noble  lords  shall  stay. 

To  grace  it  with  their  company. 

xxvn. 

AU  as  they  left  the  listed  plain. 

Much  of  the  story  she  did  gain:       _ 

How  Cranstonu  fought  with  Delorame, 

And  of  his  Page,  and  of  the  Book, 

Which  from  the  wounded  kmght  he  tooK; 

And  how  he  sought  her  castle  high. 

That  mom,  by  help  of  gramarye; 

How,  in  Sir  William's  armour  dight. 

Stolen  by  his  Page,  whUe  slept  the  knight, 

He  took  on  him  the  single  fight. 

But  half  his  tale  he  Jeft  unsaid. 

And  lingered  till  he  joined  the  maid. — 

Cared  not  the  Ladye  to  betray 

Her  mystic  arts  in  view  of  day; 

But  well  she  thought;  ere  midnight  came, 

Of  that  strange  Page  the  pride  to  tame, 

From  his  foul  hands  the  Book  to  save. 

And  send  it  back  to  Michael's  grave. — 

Needs  not  to  tell  each  tender  word 

'Twixt  Margaret  and  'twixt  Cranstoun's  lord; 

Nor  how  she  told  of  former  woes. 

And  how  her  bosom  fell  and  rose. 

While  he  and  Musgvave  bandied  blows — 

Needs  not  these  lovers'  joys  to  tell; 

One  day,  fail-  maids  you'll  know  them  well. 


xxvm. 

William  of  Delomne,  some  chance 
Had  wakened  from  his  deathlike«tranee; 

And  taaght  that,  in  the  listed  plain. 
Another,  in  his  arms  and  shield, 
Against  fierce  Musgrave  axe  did  wield. 

Under  the  name  of  Deloraine. 
Hence,  to  tiie  field,  unarmed,  he  ran. 
And  hence  his  presence  scared  the  clan. 
Who  held  him  for  some  fleeting  wraith,* 
And  not  a  man  of  blood  and  breath. 

Not  mnch  this  new  ally  he  loved, 

Tet,when  he  saw  what  hap  ^d  proved, 
He  greeted  him  right  heartilie: 

He  would  not  waken  old  debate. 

For  he  was  void  of  rancorous  hate, 
Though  rude,  and  scant  of  courtesyj , 
In  raids  he  spUt  but  seldom  blood, 
Unless  when  men  at  arms  withstood, 
( )r,  as  was  meet,  for  deadly  feud. 
He  ne'er  bore  grudge  for  stalwart  blow, 
Ta'en  in  fair  fight  from  gallant  foe: 

And  so  'twas  seen  of  him,  e'en  now. 
When  on  dead  Musgrave  he  looked  downi 

Grief  darkened  on  his  rugged  brow. 
Though  half  disguised  with  a  frown  j 
And  thus,  while  sorrow  bent  his  head. 
His  foeman's  epitaph  he  made. 

TnrTg. 

"  Now,  Richard  Musgrave,  liest  thou  herd 

I  ween,  my  deadly  enemy; 
For  if  I  dew  thy  brother  dear. 

Thou  slewest  a  sister's  son  to  me; 
And  when  I  lay  in  dungeon  dark. 

Of  Naworth  Castle,  long  months  three, 
Till  ransomed  for  a  thousand  mark. 

Dark  Musgrave,  it  was  long  of  thee. 
And,  Musgrave,  could  our  fight  be  tried. 

And  thou  weit  now  alive,  as  I, 
No  mortal  man  should  us  divide. 

Till  one,  or  both  of  us,  did  die: 

•  The  spectral  apparition  of  a  living  person. 
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Yet,  rest  fliee  God  I  for  well  I  know, 
I  ne'er  shall  find  a  nobler  foe. 
In  all  the  northern  counties  here, 
Whose  word'iB,  Snafle,  spur,  and  spear. 
Thou  wert  the  best  to  follow  gean 
•Twas  pleasure,  as  we  looked  behind. 
To  see  how  thou  the  chase  couldst  wind. 
Cheer  the  dai-k  blood-hound  on  his  way. 
And  with  the  bugle  rouse  the  fray  I 
I'd  give  the  lands  of  Delorune, 
Dark  Masgraire  were  alive  again." 

XXX. 

So  mourned  he,  till  Lord  Dacre's  baud 
Were  bowning  back  to  Cumberland. 
They  raised  brave  Musgrave  from  the  field. 
And  laid  him  on  his  bloody  shield; 
On  levelled  lances,  four  and  four. 
By  turns,  the  noble  burden  bore: 
Before,  at  times,  upon  the  gale. 
Was  heard  the  Minstrel's  plaintive  waffl; 
Behind,  four  priests,  in  sable  stole. 
Sung  requiem  for  the  warrior's  soul: 
Around,  the  horsemen  slowly  rode; 
With  trailing  pikes  the  spearmen  trod; 
And  thus  the  gallant  knight  they  bore, 
Tiu-ough  Liddesdale.  to  Leven's  shore; 
Thence  to  Holme  Coltrame's  lofty  nave, 
And  laid  him  in  his  father's  grave. 


The  harp's  wild  notes,  thoogb  hushed  Ibe  song, 

The  mimic  march  of  death  prolong; 

Now  seems  it  &r,  and  now  a-near, 

Now  meets,  and  now  eludes  the  ear; 

Novr  seems  some  mountain  side  to  sweeps 

Now  faintly  dies  in  valley  deep; 

Seems  now  as  if  the  Minstrel's  wail. 

Now  the  sad  requiem  loads  the  gale; 

X>ast,  o'er  the  warrior's  closing  grave, 

lUing  the  full  choir  in  chor^  stave. 

Afler  due  pause,  they  bade  him  tell. 
Why  he  who  touched  the  haip  so  well. 


MUTOn.  UL8T  KDrSTSEt, 

Should  thns,  with  ai-rewarded  toil, 
Wander  a  poor  and  thanlilesa  soil. 
When  the  more  geneTosa  sonthern  land 
Wonld  well  requite  his  skilful  hand. 

The  Aged  Harper,  bowsoe'er 
Eia  only  friend,  lus  harp,  was  dear, 
Ijked  not  to  hear  it  ranked  so  high 
AboTe  Ma  flowing  poesyj 
Less  liked  he  still  that  acomful  jeer 
Misprized  the  land,  he  loved  so  dears 
~High  was  the  sound,  as  thna  again 
The  bard  resumed  his  minstrel  strain. 


CANTO  SIXTH, 


Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land! 
Whose  Iffiart  hath  ne'er  within  him  bnrne^ 
As  home  hn  footsteps  he  hath  tamed. 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  I 
If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well} 
For  him  no  Minstrel  raptures  swell; 
High  thongh  his  titles^  proud  Ms  name. 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  dairaf 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pel^ 
The  wretcbf  concentered  aU  in  sd^ 
laving,  shaU  forfeit  fair  renown. 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  he  sprang, 
Unwepli  nnlionoBred,  and  nnaung, 

n. 

O  Caledonial  stem  and  wild. 
Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  cMldl  * 

Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood. 
Land  of  the  mountiun  and  the  flood. 
Land  of  my  sires!  what  mortal  hand 
Cnn  e'er  untie  the  filial  band. 
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That  knits  me  to  thy  rugged  strand! 

Still,  as  I  view  each  well  kuowTi  scene, 

Tliink  what  is  now,  and  what  hfith  been. 

Seems  as,  to  me,  of  all  bereft, 

Sole  friends  thy  woods  and  streams  were  letr. 

And  thus  I  lore  them  better  still, 

Even  in  extremity  of  ill. 

By  Yarrow's  stream  still  let  me  stray, 

Though  none  should  guide  my  feeble  way; 

Still  feel  the  breeze  down  Ettricke  break. 

Although  it  chill  my  withered  cheek; 

Still  lay  my  head  by  Teviot  stone, 

Though  there,  forgotten  and  alone, 

The  Bard  may  draw  his  parting  groan. 

IIL 

Not  scorned  like  me  I  to  Branksome  Hall 
The  Minstrels  came,  at  festive  call; 
Trooping  they  came,  from  near  and  far, 
The  jovial  priests  of  muth  and  war; 
Alike  for  feast  and  fight  prepared. 
Battle  and  banquet  both  they  shared. 
Of  late,  before  each  martial  clan. 
They  blew  their  death-note  in  the  van. 
But  now,  for  every  merry  mate, 
Bose  the  portcnUis'lron  grate; 
They  sound  the  pipe,  they  strike  the  string, 
They  dance,  they  revel,  and  they  sing, 
Till  the  mde  turrets  shake  and  ring, 

IV. 

Me  lists  not  at  this  tide  declare 

The  splendour  of  a  spousal  rite, 
How  mustered  in  the  chapel  fair 

Both  maid  and  matron, squire  and  knight; 
Me  lists  not  tell  of  owches  rare, 
Of  mantles  green,  and  braided  hair. 
And  kircles  ftirred  with  miniver; 
What  plumage  waved  the  altar  round, 
Hcn0spraB,  and  ringing  chainlets,  sound : 
And  hard  it  were  for  bard  to  speak 
The  changeftil  hue  of  Margaret's  cheek; 
That  lovely  hue,  which  comes  and  flies, 
Ab  awe  and  shame  alternate  risel 
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V. 

Some  bards  have  sung,  the  Ladye  bigb 
Chapel  or  altar  came  not  nigh; 
Nor  dnrst  the  rites  of  spousal  grace, 
So  much  she  feared  eadt  holy  place. 
False  slanders  these: — 1  trust  right  well. 
She  wrought  not  by  forbidden  spell; 
For  mighty  words  and  signs  have  power 
O'er  sprites  in  planetary  hour : 
Yet  scarce  I  praise  their  ventnrons  part. 
Who  tamper  with  such  dangerous  art. 

But  this  for  faithfhl  truth  I  say: 
The  Ladye  by  the  altar  stood. 

Of  sable  velvet  her  array. 
And  on  her  head  a  crimson  hood. 
With  pearls  embroidered  and  entwined, 
Guarded  with  gold,  with  ermine  lined; 
A  merlin  sat  upon  her  wrist. 
Held  by  a  leash  of  silken  twist 

VI 

The  sponsal  rites  were  ended  soon: 

'Twas  now  the  meny  hour  of  noon. 

And  in  the  lofty  ardied  ball 

Was  spread  the  gorgeous  festivaL 

Steward  and  squire,  with  heedful  haste, 

Marshalled  the  rank  of  every  guest; 

Pages,  with  ready  blade,  were  there, 

The  mighty  meal  to  carve  and  share: 

O'er  capon,  heron-shew,  and  crane. 

And  princely  peacock's  gilded  train,' 

And  o'er  the  boar-head,  garnished  brave. 

And  cygnet  firom  St  Mary's  Wavei 

O'er  ptarmigan  and  venison. 

The  priest  had  spoke  his  benison.  ^ 

Then  rose  the  riot  and  the  din. 

Above,  beneath,  without,  withint 

For  from  the  1(^  balcony. 

Rung  trmnpet,  shalm,  and  psalteiy; 

Their  clanging  bowls  old  warriors  quaffed. 

Loudly  they  spoke,  and  loudly  laughed; 

Whispered  young  knights,  in  tone  more  mild. 

To  laidies  £ur,  and  ladies  smiled. 
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The  hooded  hawks,  high  perched  on  beam. 
The  clamour  joined  with  whistling  scream, 
And  flapped  their  wings,  and  shook  their  bells, 
In  concert  with  the  stag-hounds'  yells. 
Bound  go  the  flasks  of  mddy  wine. 
From  &nrdeaux,  Orleans,  or  the  Bhine} 
Their  tasks  the  busy  sewers  ply. 
And  all  ia  mirth  and  revelry, 

vn. 

The  Goblin  Page,  omitting  still 
No  opportunity  of  ill, 
'       Strove  now,  while  blood  ran  hot  and  high, 
To  rouse  debate  and  jealousy; 
Till  Conrad,  lord  of  Wolfenstein, 
By  nature  fiei'ce,  and  warm  with  win^ 
And  now  in  humour  highly  crossed, 
About  some  steeds  his  band  had  lost, 
High  words  to  words  aueceeding  still. 
Smote  Mfith  his  gauntlet  stout  HunthiU) 
A  hot  and  hardy  Rutherford, 
Whom  men  called  Dickon  Draw-the-Sword. 
He  took  it  on  the  Page's  saye, 
Hunthill  had  driven  these  steeds  away. 
Then  Howard,  Home,  and  Douglas  rose, 
The  kindling  discord  to  compose: 
Stem  Rutherford  right  little  said. 
But  bit  his  glove,  and  shook  his  head.— 
A  fortnight  thence,  in  Inglewood, 
Stout  Conrad,  cold,  and  drenched  in  blood. 
His  bosom  gored  with  many  a  wound, 
Was  by  a  woodman's  lymo-dog  found; 
Unknown  the  manner  of  his  death, 
Gone  was  his  brand,  both  sword  and  sheath; 
But  ever  from  that  time,  'twas  said. 
That  Dickon  wore  a  Cologne  blade. 

VIIL 

The  Dwar^  who  feared  his  master's  ^0 
Might  his  foul  treachery  espie, 
Now  sought  the  castle  buttery, 
Where  many  a  yeoman,  bold  and  free, 
Bievelled  as  merrily  and  well 
As  those  that  sat  in  lordly  selle. 
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Watt  Tinlmn,  l^ere,  did  franldy  raise 
The  pledge  to  Arthur  Fire-the-Braes; 
And  he,  as  by  his  breeding  bound, 
To  Howard's  merry-jnen  sent  it  round. 
To  quit  them,  on  the  English  side, 
Red  Boland  Forster  londly  cried, 
"  A  deep  carouse  to  yon  fair  bride  1" 
At  every  pledge,  from  Tat  and  pail, 
Poamed  forth,  in  floods,  the  nut-brown  ale ; 
While  shout  (ie  riders  every  one, 
Such  day  of  mirth  ne'er  cheered  their  clan, 
Since  old  Buccleach  the  name  did  gain, 
When  in  the  cleach  the  buck  was  ta'en. 

EC 

The  wily  Page,  with  vengefal  thought, 

Ilemerabered  him  oflMinn's  yew. 
And  swore,  it  should  be  dearly  bought^ 

That  ever  he  the  arrow  drew. 
First,  he  the  yeoman  did  molest. 
With  bitter  gibe  and  taunting  jest; 
Told,  how  he  fled  at  Solway  strife 
And  how  Hob  Armstrong  cheered  his  wife; 
Then,  shunning  stiU  his  poweriiil  arm. 
At  unawares  he  wrought  him  harm; 
From  trencher  stole  his  choicest  cheer. 
Dashed  from  his  lips  his  can  of  beer. 
Then,  to  his  knee  sly  creeping  on. 
With  bodkin  pierced  him  to  the  bone; 
The  venomed  wound,  and  festering  joint, 
Ix>ng  after  rued  that  bodkin's  point. 
The  startled'yeoman  swore  and  spumed. 
And  board  and  flaggons  overturned; 
Riot  and  clamour  wUd  began; 
Back  to  the  hall  the  urchin  ran; 
Took  in  a  darkling  nook  his  post. 
And  grinned  and  muttered, "  Lost!  losti  lostl' 


By  this,  the  Dame,  lest  further  fray 
Shonld  mar  the  concord  of  the  day. 
Had  bid  the  Minstrels  tune  their  lay. 
And  first  stept  forth  old  Albert  Grsmi^ 
The  Minstrel  of  that  ancient  name: 
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Was  none  who  struck  the  hairp  so  well, 

VVitliin  the  land  Debateable; 

Well  friended  too,  his  hardy  kin, 

Whoever  lost,  were  sure  to  win; 

They  sought  the  beeves,  that  made  their  bid^, 

In  Scotland  and  in  England  both. 

In  homely  guise,  as  nature  bade. 

His  simple  song  the  Borderer  said. 

XL 

ALBEST      GR^HB. 

It  was  an  English  ladye  bright. 
The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall. 

And  she  would  marry  a  Scottish  knight. 
For  Love  will  stUl  be  lord  of  all. 

Blithely  they  saw  the  rising-snu, 

When  he  shone  fair  on  Carlisle  wall. 

But  they  were  sad  ere  day  was  done, 
Though  Iiove  was  still  the  lord  of  all. 

Her  sire  gave  brooch  and  jewel  fine, 

Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  waUi 

Her  brother  gave  but  a  flask  of  wine. 
For  ire  that  Love  was  lord  of  all. 

For  she  had  lands,  both  meadow  and  lee, 
Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall. 

And  he  swore  her  death,  ere  he  would  see 
A  Scottish  knight  the  lord  of  alll  ' 

XII. 

That  wine  she  had  not  tasted  well, 
The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle' wall; 

When  dead,  in  her  true-love's  arms  she  fell, 
For  Love  was  still  the  lord  of  all. 

He  pierced  her  brother  to  the  heart, 

Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall ; — 

So  perish  all,  would  true  love  part. 
That  Love  may  still  be  lord  of  allt 

And  then  he  took  the  cross  divine. 

Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall. 

And  died  for  her  sake  in  Palestine, 
So  Love  was  still  the  lord  of  all. 
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Now  all  ye  lovers,  that  faithful  prove. 
The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall. 

Fray  for  their  souls,  who  died  for  love, 
For  Iiove  shall  still  be  lord  of  alll 

XIIL 

As  ended  Albert's  simple  lay. 

Arose  a  bard  of  loftier  port; 
For  sonnet,  rhyrae^and  roundelay, 

Kenowned  in  haughty  Henry's  court: 
There  rung  thy  harp,  unrivalled  long, 
Fitztraver  of  the  silver  song. 

The  gentle  Siu-rey  loved  his  lyre — 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Surrey's  fame? 

His  was  the  hero's  soul  of  fire, 
And  his  the  bard's  immortal  name, 
And  his  was  love,  exalted  high"" 
By  all  the  glow  of  ehivahy. ' 

XIV. 

They  soaght,  toge!her,  climes  afar. 

And  oft,  within  some  olive  grove^ 
When  evening  came,  with  twinkling  star. 

They  sung  of  Surrey's  absent  love. 
His  step  the  Italian  peasant  staid. 

And  deemed  that  spirits  from  on  high. 
Round  where  some  hermit  saint  was  laid, 

Were  breathing  heavenly  melody; 
So  sweet  did  harp  aud  voice  combme, 
To  praise  the  name  of  Geraldine. 

XV, 

Fitztraverl  O  what  tongue  may  say 
The  pangs  thy  faithful  bosom  knew. 

Wlien  Surrey,  of  the  deathless  lay. 
Ungrateful  Tudor's  sentence  slew? 

Regai-dless  of  the  tyrant's  ftown, 

llis  harp  called  wrath  and  vengeance  down. 

Ue  leit,  for  Naworth's  iron  towers, 

Windsors  green  glades,  and  courtly  bowers 

And,  faiMiful  to  his  patron's  name. 

With  Howard  still  Ktztraver  came; 

Lord  William's  foremost  favourite  he. 

And  chief  of  ail  his  minstrelsy. 
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riTZTHAVBB. 

Twas  All-souls'  eve,  and  Surrey's  Beart  beat 

high; 

He  heard  the  midnight-bell  with  anxious  stait^ 
Which  told  the  mystic  hour  approaching  nigh, 

When  wise  Cornelias  promised,  by  ms  art, 
To  show  to  him  the  ladye  of  his  heart. 

Albeit  betwixt  them  roared  the  ocean  grim; 
Yet  so  the  sage  had  hight  to  play  his  part, 

That  he  should  see  her  form  in  life  andlimb, 
And  mark,  if  still  she  loved,  and  still  she 
thought  of  him. 

XVIL 

Dark  was  the  .vaulted  room  of  gramarye, 

To  which  the  wizard  led   the  gallant  kiiight. 
Save  that  before  a  mirror,  huge  and  high, 

A  hallowed  taper  shed  a  glimmering  light 
On  mystic  implements  of  magic  might. 

On  cross,  and  character,  and  talisman,'^ 
And  almagest,  and  altar,  nothing  bright : 

For  fitful  was  the  lustre,  pale  and  wan. 
As  watch-light,  by  the  bed  of  some  departing  man. 

xvni. 

But  soon,  within  that  mirror,  huge  and  high. 

Was  seen  a  self-emitted  light  to  gleam; 
And  forms  upon  its  breast  the  earl  'gan  spy. 

Cloudy  and  indistinct,  as  feverish  dream; 
Till,  sltiw  arranging,  and  defined,  they  seem 

To  form  a  lordly  and  a  lofty  room. 
Fart  lighted  by  a  lamp  with  silver  beam, 

Placed  by  a  couch  of  Agra's  silken  loom. 
And  part  by  moonshine  p&,  and  part  was  hid 
in  gloom. 

XIX. 

Fair  all  the  pageant — but  how  passing  fair 
The  slender  form,  which  lay  on  couch  of  Indl 

O'er  her  white-bosom  strayed  her  hazel  hair. 
Pale  her  dear  cheek,  as  if  for'love  she  pined; 
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All  in  hor  night-robe  loose,  slie  lay  reclined. 
And,  pensive,  read  from  tablet  ebuinine 

Some  strain,  tliat  seemed  her  inmost  soul  to 
find:— 
That  fevonred  strain  was  Surrey's  raptured  line, 

That  fair  and  lovely  form,  the  Ladye  Qeraldine. 

XX. 

Slow  rolled  the  clouds  upon  the  lovely  form, 

And  swept  the  goodly  vision  all  away— 
So  royal  envy  rolled  the  murky  storm 

O'er  my  beloved  Master's  glorious  day. 
Thou  jealous,  rutliless  tyrant  I  Heaven  repay 

On  thee,  and  on  thy  children's  latest  Unc, 
The  wild  caprice  of  thy  despotic  sway. 

The  gory  bridal  bed,  the  plundered  shrine, 
The  mm-dered  Surrey's  blood,  the  tears  of 
Geraldine! 

XXI. 

Both  Scots,  and  Southern  cBiefs,  prolong 
Applauses  of  Fitztraver's  song: 
These  hated  Henry's  name  as  death, 
And  those  still  held  the  ancient  faith. — 
Then,  from  his  seat,  with  lofty  air. 
Rose  Harold,  bard  of  brave  St  Clair; 
St  Clair,  who,  feasting  high  at  Home, 
Had  with  that  XiOrd  to  battle  come. 
Harold  was  born  where  restless  seas 
Howl  round  the  storm-swept  Orcades; 
Where  erst  St  Clairs  held  princely  sway. 
O'er  isle  and  islet,  strait  and  bay;-* 
Still  nods  their  palace  to  its  fall. 
Thy  pride  and  sorrow,  fair  Kirkwall! — 
Thence  oil  he  marked  fierce  Pendand  rave. 
As  if  grim  Odin    rode  her  wave; 
And  watched,  the  whilst,  with  visage  pale 
And  throbbuig  heart,  the  struggling  sail; 
For  all  of  wonderful  and  vrild 
Had  rapture  for  the  lonely  child. 

:;xii. 

And  much  of  wild  and  wonderful. 
In  these  rude  isles,  might  Fancy  cull; 
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For  thither  came,  in  times  afar, 
Stem  Loehlin's  sons  of  roving  war. 
The  Norsemen,  trained  to  spoil  and  blood. 
Skilled  to  prepare  the  raven's  food; 
Kings  of  the  main  their  leaders  brave^ 
Their  barks  the  dragons  of  the  ■wave. 
And  there,  in  many  a  stormy  vale. 
The  Scald  had  told  his  wondrous  tale; 
And  many  a  Bunic  column  high 
Had  -witnessed  grim  idolatry.  '' 

And  thus  had  Harold,  in  his  yonth. 
Learned  many  a  Saga's  rhymeunconth. 
Of  that  SearSnake;  tremendons  curled^ 
Whose  monstrous  circle  girds  the  world; 
Of  those  dread  Maids,  whose  hideous  yell 
Maddens  the  battle's  bloody  swell; 
Of  chiefs,  who,  guided  through  the  gloom 
By  the  pale  death-lights  of  the  tomb, 
Bansacked  the  graves  of  warriors  old, 
Their  faulchions  vrrenched  from  corpses'  hold, 
Waked  the  deaf  tomb  with  war's  alarms, 
And  bade  the  dead  arise  to  arms! 
With  war  and  wonder  all  on  flame. 
To  Boslin's  bowers  young  Harold  came, 
WTiere,  by  sweet  glen  and  greenwood  tree, 
He  learned  a  milder  minstrelsy; 
'  Yet  something  of  the  Northeril  spell 
Mixed  with  the  softer  numbers  well. 

xxni. 


O  listen,  listen,  ladies  gay! 

No  haughty  feat  of  arms  I  tell: 
Soft  is  the  note,  and  sad  the  lay. 

That  mourns  the  lovely  Kosabelle: 

— "Moor,  moor  the  barge,  ye  gallant  crew! 

And,  gentle  ladye,  deign  to  stay! 
Kest  thee  in  Castle  Bavensheuch, 

Nor  tempt  the  stormy  firth  to-day. 

"The  blackening  wave  is  edged  with  white; 
To  inch*  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fly; 


•  Inch,  Isle, 
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The  fishers  have  heard  the  Water  Sprite, 
Whose  screams  forbode  that  wreck  is  nigh. 

"  Last  night  the  gifted  seer  did  view 
A  wet  shroud  swathed  round  ladje  gay; 

Then  stay  thee,  Fair,  in  Bavensheuch: 
Why  cross  the  gloomy  firth  to-day !" 

•*  'Tis  not  because  Lord  Lindesay's  heir 

To  night  at  Boslin  leads  the  ball, 
Qut  that  my  Ladye-mother  there 

Bits  lonely  in  her  castle-haU. 
"'Tis  not  because  the  ring  they  ride^ 

And  Lindesay  at  the  ring  rides  well. 
But  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  chide. 

If  'tis  not  filled  by  BosabeUe." 

XXIV. 

O'er  Boslin  all  that  dreary  night 

A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam; 
'Twaa  broader  than  the  watch-fire  light, 

And  redder  than  the  bright  moon-beam. 
It  glared  on  Boslin's  castled  rock. 

It  ruddied  all  t^e  copse- wood  glen; 
'Twas  seen  from  Dryden's  groves  of  oak. 

And  seen  from  cavemed  fiawthomden. 
Seemed  all  on  fire  that  chapel  proud. 

Where  Boslin's  cbiefe  uncofBued  lie; 
Each  Baron,  for  a  sable  shroud. 

Sheathed  in  his  iron  panoply. 

Seemed  all  on  fire  withm,  around. 

Deep  sacristy  and  altar's  pale; 
Shone  every  pillar  foliage-bound. 

And  glimmered  all  the  dead  men's  mail 
Blazed  battlement  and  pinnet  high. 

Blazed  every  rose-carved  buttress  feir 

So  still  they  blaze,  when  fate  is  nigh 

The  lordly  line  of  high  St  Clair. 
There  are  twenty  of  Boslin's  barons  bold 

lae  buried  within  that  proud  chapelle; 
Each  one  the  holy  vault  doth  hold 

But  the  sea  holds  lovely  Bosabelle. 
And  each  St  Clair  was  buried  there, 

With  candle,  with  book,  and  with  knelli 
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But  the  nea-caTes  rung,  and  the  wild  winds  sung. 
The  dirge  of  lovely  Kosabelle. 

XXV. 

So  sweet  was  Harold's  piteous  lay, 

Scarce  marked  the  guests  thei  daricened  hall. 
Though,  long  before  the  sinking  day, 

A  wondrous    shade  involved  them  all: 
It  was  not  eddying  mist  or  fog. 
Drained  by  the  sun  irom  fen  or  bog;. 

Of  no  eclipse  had  sages  told ; 
And  yet,  as  it  came  on  apace, 
Each  one  could  scarce  his  neighbour's  face, 

Could  scarce  his  owh'Stretched  hand,  behold, 
A  secret  horror  checked  the  feast. 
And  chilled  the  soul  of  every  guest; 
Even  the  high  Dame  litood  half  aghast, 
She  knew  some  evil  on  the  blast; 
The  elvish  Page  fell  to  the  ground,         [foundl" 
And,  shuddering,  muttered,  "Found!  found! 

XXVL 

Then  sudden  through  the  darkened  air 

A  flash  of  liglitning  came; 
So  broad,  so  bright,  so  red  the  glare^ 

Tlie  castle  seemed  on  flame; 
Glanced  every  rafter  of  the  hall. 
Glanced  every  ^ield  upon  the  wall; 
Each  trophied  beam,  each  sculpturtd  stone, 
Were  instant  sfeen,  and  instant  gone; 
Full  through  the  guests'  bedazzled  band 
Resistless  flashed  the  levin-brand. 
And  filled  the  hall  with  smouldering  siwoke, 
As  on  the  elvish  Page  it  broke. 
»  It  broke,  with  thunder  long  and  loud. 

Dismayed  the  brave,  appalled  the  proudy 

From  sea  to  sea  the  larum  rung; 
On  Berwick  wall,  and  at  Carlisle  withal. 
To  arms  the  startled  warders  sprung. 
When  ended  was  Che  dreadful  roar. 
The  elvish  Dwarf  was  seen  no  niore! 

XXVIL 

Some  heard  a  voice  in  Branksome  Hall, 
Some  saw  a  sight,,  not  seen  by  all; 
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That  dreadfiil  voice  was  heard  hy  some, 
Cry,  with  lond  summons,  "  Gtlbin,  comk!" 

i^d  on  the  spot  where  burst  the  brand. 
Just  where  the  Page  had  flung  him  duwn, 

Some  saw  an  arm,  and  some  a  hand, 
And  some  the  waving  of  a  gown. 
The  guests  in  dlence  prayed  and  shook, 
And  terror  dimmed  each  lofty  look: 
But  none  of  all  the  astonished  train 
Was  so  dismayed  as  Celoraine; 
His  blood  did  freeze,  his  brain  did  burn, 
'Twas  feared  his  mind  would  ne'er  return; 
For  he  was  speechless,  ghastly,  wan, 
Like  him,  of  whom  the  story  ran, 
Who  spoke  the  spectre-hound  in  Man. 

At  length,  by  fits,  he  darkly  told, 

With  broken  hint,  and  shuddering  cold— 

That  he  had  seen,  right  certainly, 
A  shape  with  amice  wrapped  around, 
WiA  a  wrought  Spanish  baldric  bound. 
Like  a  pilgrim  from  beyond  the  sea ; 
And  knew — ^but  how  it  mattered  not— 
It  was  the  wizard,  Michael  Scott. 

xxvm. 

The  anxious  crowd,  with  horror  pale, 
All  trembling,  heard  the  wondrous  tale : 

No  sound  was  made,  no  word  was  spokei 

Till  noble  Angus  silence  broke; 
And  he  a  solemn  sacred  plight 

Did  to  St  Bryde  of  Douglas  make, 

That  he  a  pilgrimage  would  take 

To  Melrose  Abbey,  for  the  sake 
Of  Michael's  restless  sprite; 
Then  each,  to  ease  Ms  troubled  breast. 
To  some  blessed  saint  his  prayers  addressed— 
Some  to  St  Modan  made  meir  vows, 
Some  to  St  Mary  of  the  Xiowes, 
Some  to  the  Holy  Rood  of  Lisle, 
Some  to  our  Lady  of  the  Isle; 
Each  did  his  patron  witness  make. 
That  he  such  pilgrimage  would  take. 
And  monks  should  sing,  and  bells  should  toU, 
All  for  the  weal  of  Michael's  soul. 
While  vows  were  ta'en,  and  prayers  were  prayed, 
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'Tis  said  the  noble  Dame,  dismayed, 
Kenounced,  for  aye,  dark  magic'n  aid. 

xxrs. 

Nought  of  the  bridal  will  I  tell. 
Which  afker  in  short  space  befell; 
Nor  how  brave  sons  and  daughters  fair 
Blessed  Teviot's  Flower  and  Cranstouu's   heir; 
After  such  dreadful  scene,  'twere  vain 
To  wake  the  note  of  mirth  again; 
More  meet  it  were  to  mark  the  day 

Of  penitence  and  prayer  divine, 
When  pilgrim-chieft,  in  sad  array, 
^  Sought  Melrose  holy  shrine. 

XXX. 

With  naked  foot,  and  sackcloth  vest, 
And  arms  enfolded  on  his  breast,   < 

Did  every  pilgrim  go; 
The  atanders-by  might  hear  nneath, 
Footstep,  or  voice,  or  high-drawn  breath. 

Through  all  the  lengthened  row : 
No  lordly  look,  no  martial  stride, 
Gone  was  their  glory,  sunk  their  pride, 

Forgotten  their  renown; 
Silent  and  slow,  like  ghosts,  they  glide 
To  the  high  altar's  hallowed  side. 

And  there  they  kneeled  them  down; 
Above  the  suppliant  chieftains  wave 
The  banners  of  departed  brave; 
Beneath  the  lettered  stones  were  laid 
The  ashes  of  their  fathers  dead; 
From  many  a  garnished  niche  around. 
Stern  saints,  and  tortured  martyrs  frowned. 

XXXI. 

And  slow  up  the  dim  aisle  afar. 
With  sable  cowl  and  scapular. 
And  snow-white  stules,  in  order  due, 
The  holy  Fathers,  two  and  two, 

In  long  procession  came; 
Taper,  and  host,  and  book  they  barSj 
Aud  holy  banner,  floiuished  fur 
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With  the  Redeemer's  name) 
Above  the  prostrate  pilgrim  band 
The  mitred  Abbot  stretched  his  hand, 

And  blessed  them  as  they  kneeled; 
With  holy  cross  he  signed  them  all. 
And  prayed  they  might  be  sage  in  hall, 

And  fortunate  in  lield. 
Then  mass  was  sung,  and  prayers  were  said, 
And  solemn  requiem  for  the  dead ; 
And  bells  tolled  out  their  mighty  peal, 
For  the  departed  spirit's  weal; 
And  ever  in  the  office  dose 
The  hymn  of  intercession  rose; 
And  far  the  echoing  aisles  prolong 
The  awfiil  burthen  of  the  song, — 

Dl£S   inx,  DIES   ILI.J^ 
SOLVBI   S^CLUM  IN   FAVILLA; 

Wliile  the  pealing  organ  rung; 
Were  it  meet  with  sacred  strain 
To  close  my  lay,  eo  light  and  vain. 

Thus  the  holy  Fathers  sung. 

HTMN  FOR  THE  DBAS. 

That  day  of  vn-ath,  that  dreadful  day. 
When  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away. 
What  power  shall  be  the  sinner's  stay? 
How  shall  he  meet  that  dreadful  day? 
When,  shrivelling  like  a  parched  scroll. 
The  flaming  heavens  together  roll; 
When  louder  yet,  and  yet  more  dread, 
Swells  the  high  trump  that  wakes  the  dead; 
O!  on  that  day,  that  wrathful  day. 
When  man  to  judgment  wakes  from  clay, 
I3e  Thoij  the  trembling  sinner's  stay. 
Though  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  awayl 


Hushed  is  the  harp — the  Minstrel  gone. 

And  did  he  wander  forth  alone? 

Alone,  in  indigence  and  age. 

To  linger  out  his  pilgrimage? 

No— close  beneath  proud  Newark's  tower. 

Arose  the  Minstrel's  lowly  bower; 
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A  simple  hutj  but  there  was  seen 
The  little  garden  hedged  with  green. 
The  cheerfiil  hearth,  and  lattice  dean. 
There  sheltered  wanderers,  by  the  blBM, 
Oft  heard  the  tale  of  other  days; 
For  much  he  loved  to  ope  his  door. 
And  give  the  aid  he  begged  before, 
go  passed  the  winter's  day,  bnt  snll. 
When  summer  smiled  on  sweet  BowhiU^ 
And' July's  eve,  with  balmy  breath. 
Waved  the  Mnfr-beUs  on  Newark-heatn; 
When  throstles  sung  in  Hare-head  shaw, 

And  com  was  green  on  Carterhaugh, 

And  flounshed,  broad,  Blaxskandro'fl  oak. 

The  aged  Harper's  soul  awokel 

Then  would  he  sing  achievements  high. 

And  circumstance  of  chivalry, 

Till  the  rapt  traveller  would  Stay, 

ForgetM  of  the  closing  day; 

And  noble  youths,  the  strain  to  hear, 

Forsook  the  btmting  of  the  deer; 

And  Yarrow,  as  he  rolled  along. 

Bore  burden  to  the  Minstrel's  song. 
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Alas  I  that  Scottish  maid  should  sing 

The  combat  where  her  lover  fell  1 
That  Scottish  bard  should  wake  the  string, 
.  The  tiiampli  of  our  foes  to  tell  1— IiBYSBIC 
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first  Poem  may  have  procured  him.  The  present  Story 
turns  upon  the  private  adventures  of  a  petitions  character; 
but  is  called  a  Tale  of  Flodden  Eield,  because  the  hero's 
fate  is  connected  with  that  memorable  defeat,  and  the 
causes  which  led  to  it.  The  design  of  the  Author  was,  if 
possible,  to  apprise  his  readers,  at  the  outset,  of  the  date  of 
his  Stoiy,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  manners  of  the 
Age  in  which  it  is  laid.  Any  historical  narrative,  far 
more  an  attempt  at  Epic  composition,  exceeded  his  plan  of 
a  Boraantic  Tale;  yet  he  may  be  permitted  to  hope,  from 
the  popularity  of  The  Lat  of  ihb  IiASI  Minsikbi., 
that  an  attempt  to  paint  the  manners  of  the  feudal  times, 
upon  a  broader  scale,  and  in  the  course  of  a  more  interest- 
ing story,  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  Public, 

The  Poem  opens  about  the  commencement  of  Angnst, 
and  concludes  with  the  the  defeat  of  Fiodden,  4th  Septem- 
ber, 1S13. 
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mXEODUCTION    TO   CANTO   FHtST, 

2b  WiLLUJC  Stewakt  Rose,  Esq. 

Asiestiel,  Etiricke  Farest. 

Notehbek's  sky  is  chill  and  drear, 

November's  leaf  is  Fed  and  sear:  ' 

Late,  gazing  down  the  steepy  linn. 

That  hems  onr  little  garden  in. 

Low  in  its  dark  and  narrow  glen. 

Yon  scarce  the  rimlet  might  ken. 

So  thick  the  tangled  green-wood  grew. 

So  feeble  trilled  the  streamlet  through: 

Now,  murmuring  hoarse,  and  irequent  seen 

Through  bush  and  brier,  no  longer  green. 

An  ongiy  brook,  it  sweeps  the  glade, 

Brawls  over  rock  and  wild  cascade. 

And,  foaming  brown  with  doubled  speed, 

Hurries  its  waters  to  the  Tweed. 

Ko  longer  Autumn's  glowing  Ted 
Upon  our  Forest  hills  is  shed; 
No  more,  beneath  the  evening  beam. 
Fair  Tweed  reflects  their  purple  gleam; 
Away  hath  passed  the  heather-bell. 
That  bloomed  so  rich  on  Needpath-fell;        * 
Sallow  his  brow,  and  russet  bare 
Are  now  the  sister-heights  of  Yare. 
The  slieep,  before  the  pinching  heaven. 
To  sheltered  dale  and  down  are  driven, 
Where  yet  some  faded  herbage  pines, 
And  yet  a  watery  sun-beam  shues:^ 
In  meek  despondency  they  eye 
The  withered  sward  and  wintry  sky. 
And  far  beneath  their  summer  hill, 
Stray  sadly  by  Glenkinnon's  rill: 
The  shepherd  shifts  his  mantle's  fold, 
And  wraps  him  closer  &om  the  cold; 
His  dogs  no  merry  circles  wheel. 
But,  shivering,  follow  at  his  heel; 
9* 
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A  cowering  glance  they  often  cast. 
As  deeper  moans  the  gathering  blast. 

My  imps,  though  hardy,  bold,  and  wUd, 
As  best  befits  the  mountain  child, 
]?eel  the  sad  influence  of  the  hour. 
And  waii  the  daisy's  TSJiished  flowerj 
Their  summer  gambols  tell,  and  mourn. 
And  anxious  ask, — WUl  spring  return. 
And  birds  and  lambs  again  be  gay. 
And  blossoms  clothe  the  hawthorn  spray? 

Yes,  prattlers,  yes.    The  daisy's  flower 
Again  shall  paint  your  summer  bower; 
Again  the  hawthorn  shall  supply 
The  garlands  you  delight  to  tie; 
The  lambs  upon  the  lea  shall  bound, 
The  wild  birds  carol  to  the  round. 
And  while  you  frolic  light  as  they. 
Too  short  shall  seem  the  summer  day. 

To  mute  and  to  material  things 
New  life  rerolving  summer  brings; 
The  genial  rail  dead  Nature  hears, 
And  in  her  gloiy  re-appears. 
But  O!  my  country's  wintry  state 
.  What  second  spring  shall  renovate? 
What  powerfiil  call  shall  bid  arise 
The  buried  warlike,  and  the  wisej 
The  mind,  that  thougjit  for  Britain's  weal, 
The  hand,  that  grasped  the  victor  steel? 
,  The  vernal  sun  new  life  bestows 
Even  on  the  meanest  flower  that  blows; 
But  vainly,  vainly,  may  he  shine. 
Where  Glory  weeps  o'er  Nelson's  shrine; 
And  vainly  pierce  the  solemn  gloom. 
That  shrouds,  O  Btt,  thy  hallowed  tomb.! 

Deep  graved  in  every  British  heart, 
O  never  let  ttiose  names  depart! 
Say  to  your  sons, — Lo,  here  his  grave. 
Who  victor  died  on  Gadite  wave; 
To  him,  as  to  the  burning  levin. 
Short,  bright,  resistless  course  was  given; 
Where'er  his  coantry's  foes  were  found. 
Was  heard  the  fated  thunder's  sound. 
Till  burst  the  bolt  on  yonder  shore, 
llolled,  blazed,  destroyed, — and  was  no  more. 
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Xor  mourn  ye  less  his  perislied  worth. 
Who  bade  the  conqueror  go  forth. 
And  launched  that  thunderbolt  of  war 
On  Egypt,  Etaftiia,*  Trafalgar; 
Who.  bom  to  guide  such  high  emprize, 
For  Britain's  weal  was  early  wise; 
Alas  I  to  whom  the  Almighty  gave. 
For  Britain's  sins,  an  early  gra^re; 
His  worth,  who,  in  his  mightiest  hour, 
A  bauble  held  the  pride  of  power. 
Spumed  at  the  sordid  lust  of  pelf. 
And  served  his  Albion  for  herself; 
Who,  when  the  frantic  crowd  amain 
•  Strained  at  subjection's  bursting  rein, 
O'er  their  wild  mood  fiill  conquest  gained. 
The  pride,  he  would  not  crush,  restrained. 
Showed  their  fierce  zeal  a  worthier  cause,       [lawa, 
And  brought  the  freeman's  arm  to  aid  the  freeman's 

Hadst  thou  but  lived,  though  stripp'd  of  power, 
A  watchman  on  the  lonely  tower. 
Thy  thrilling  trump  had  roused  the  land. 
When  fraud  or  danger  were  at  hand; 
By  thee,  as  by  the  teacon-light, 
Our  pilots  bad  kept  course  aright; 
As  some  proud  column,  though  alone. 
Thy  strength  had  propp'd  the  tottering  tlirone. 
Now  is  the  stately  column  broke. 
The  beacon-light  is  quenched  in  smoke. 
The  trumpet's  silver  sound  is  still. 
The  warder  silent  on  the  hill! 

Oh,  think,  how  to  his  latest  day. 
When  Death,  just  hovenng,  claimed  his  prey, 
With  Palinure's  unaltered  mood, 
Firm  at  his  dangerous  post  he  stood. 
Each  call  for  needful  rest  repelled. 
With  dying  hand  the  rudder  held. 
Till,  in  his  feU,  with  fateful  sway. 
The  steerage  of  the  realm  gave  way! 
Then,  while  on  Britain's  thousand  plains. 
One  unpolluted  church  remains, 
Whose  peacefiil  bells  ne'er  sent  around 
"The  bloody  tocsin's  maddening  sound, 
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But  Still,  upon  the  hallowed  day, 
Convoke  the  swains  to  praise  and  pray; 
While  faith  and  civil  peace  are  dear, 
Grace  fliis  cold  marble  with  a  tear, — 
He,,who  preserved  them,  Pitt,  lies  here! 

Nor  yet  suppress  the  generous  sigh. 
Because  his  Bival  slumbers  nighj 
Nor  be  thy  requiescat  dumb, 
Lest  it  be  said  o'er  Fox's  tomb. 
For  talents  mourn,  untimely  lost, 
When  best  employed,  and  wanted  most  j 
Mourn  genius  high,  and  lore  profound,  - 

And  wit  that  loved  tp  play,  not  woundj 
And  all  the  reasoning  powers  divine. 
To  penetrate,  resolve,  combine; 
And  feelings  keen,  and  fancy's  glow,— 
They  sleep  virith  him  who  sleeps  below; 
And,  if  thou  moum'st  they  could  not  save 
From  error  him  who  owns  this  grave. 
Be  every  harsher  thought  suppressed. 
And  sacred  be  the  last  long  rest. 
itere,  where  the  end  of  earthly  things 
Lays  heroes,  patriots,  bards,  and  kings; 

Where  stiff  the  hand,  and  still  the  tongug, 

Of  those  who  fought,  and  spoke,  and  sung; 

Here,  where  the  fretted  aisles  prolong 

The  distant  notes  of  holy  song. 

As  if  some  angel  spoke  agen, 

AJl  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  5 

If  ever  from  an  English  heart, 

O  here  let  prejudice  depart. 

And,  partial  feeling  cast  aside. 

Record  that  Fox  a  Briton  diedl 

When  Europe  crouched  to  France's  yoke, 

And  Austria  bent,  and  Prussia  broke, 

And  the  firm  Russian's  purpose  brave 

Was  bartered  by  a  timorous  slave, 

Even  then  dishonour's  peace  he  spurned; 

TEe  sullied  olive-branch  returned. 

Stood  for  his  country's  glory  fast. 

And  nailed  her  colours  to  the  mast. 

Heaven,  to  reward  his  firmness,  gave, 

A  portion  in  this  honoured  grave; 

And  ne'er  held  marble  in  its  trust 

Of  two  such  wondrous  men  the  dust. 
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With  more  than  mortal  powers  endowed, 
How  high  they  soared  above  the  crowd  1 
Theirs  was  no  common  party  race, 
Jostling  by  dark  intrigue  for  place; 
lake  fabled  Gods,  their  mighty  war 
Shook  realms  and  nations  in  its  jar; 
Beneath  each  banner  proud  to  stand. 
Looked  up  the  noblest  of  the  land. 
Till  through  the  British  world  were  known 
The  names  of  Pitt  and  Fox  alone. 
Spells  of  such  force  no  wizard  grave 
E'er  framed  in  dark  Thessalian  cave. 
Though  his  could  drain  the  ocean  dry. 
And  force  the  planets  from  the  sky. 
These  spells  are  spent,  and,  spent  with  these 
The  wine  of  life  is  on  the  lees. 
Genius,  and  taste,  and  talent  gone. 
For  ever  tombed  beneath  the  stone. 
Where, — taming  thought  to  human  pridel — 
The  mighty  chie&  sleep  side  by  side. 
Drop  upon  Fox's  grave  the  tear, 
'TwUl  trickle  to  his  rival's  bier; 
O'er  Pitt's  the  mournful  requiem  sound. 
And  Fox's  shall  the  notes  rebound. 
The  solemn  echo  seems  to  cry, — 
"  Here  let  their  discord  with  them  die; 
"  Speak  not  for  those  a  separate  doom, 
"  Whom  Fate  made  brothers  in  the  tomb, 
"But  search  the  land  of  living  men, 
"  Where  wilt  thou  find  their  like  agen?" 

Best,  ardent  Spiritsl  till  the  cries 
Of  dying  Nature  bid  you  rise ; 
Not  even  your  Britain  s  groans  can  pierce 
The  leaden  silence  of  your  hearse: 
Then,  O  how  impotent  and  vain 
This  grateliil  tributaiy  strain! 
Though  not  unmarked  from  northern  clime, 
Ye  heard  the  Border  Minstrel's  rhyme: 
His  Gothic  harp  has  o'er  you  rung; 
The  bard  you  deigned  to  praise,  your  deathless 
names  has  sung. 

Stay  yet,  illusion,  stay  awhile. 
My  \Kildered  fancy  still  beguile! 
From  this  high  theme  how  can  I  part, 
£re  half  unladed  is  my  heart? 
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For  all  the  tears  e'er  sorrow  drew, 

And  aU  the  rap  tares  famsy  knew, 

And  all  the  keener  rush  of  blood, 

That  throbs  through  bard  in  bard-like  mood. 

Were  here  a  tribute  mean  and  low, 

Though  all  their  mingled  streams  could  flow — 

Woe,  wonder,  and  sensation  high. 

In  one  spring-tide  of  ecstasy. — ' 

It  will  not  be — it  may  not  last— 

The  vision  of  enchantment's  past: 

Like  frost-work  in  the  morning  ray, 

The  fancied  fabric  melts  away; 

Each  Gothic  arch,  memorial  stone. 

And  long,  dim,  lofty  aisle  are  gone. 

And,  lingering  last,  deception  dear, 

The  choir's  high  sounds  die  on  my  ear. 

Now  slow  return  tlie  lonely  down. 

The  silent  pastur^  bleak  and  brown. 

The  farm  begirt  with  copse-wood  wild, 

The  gambols  of  each. frolic  child, 

Mixing  their  shrill  cries  with  the  tone 

Of  Tweed's  dark  waters  rushing  on. 

Prompt  on  unequal  tasks  to  ruq. 
Thus  Nature  disciplines  her  son: 
Meeter,  sha  says,  for  me  to  stray, 
And  waste  the  solitary  day, 
In  plucking  from  yon  fen  the  reed. 
And  watcMng  it  float  down  the  Tweed; 
Or  idly  list  the  shrilling  lay 
With  which  the  milk-maid  cheers  her  way. 
Marking  it3  cadence  rise  and  fail. 
As  from  the  field,  beneath  her  faU, 
She  trips  it  down  the  uneven  dale; 
Meeter  for  me,  by  yonder  cairn. 
The  ancient  shepherd's  tale  to  learn. 
Though  oft  he  stop  in  rustic  fear, 
Ijest  his  old  legends  tire  the  ear 
Of  one,  who,  in  his  simple  mind. 
May  boast  of  book-learned  taste  refined. 

But  thou,  my  Mend,  canst  fitly  tell, 
(For  few  have  read  romance  so  well) 
How  still  the  legendary  lay 
O'er  poet's  bosom  hold  its  sway; 
How  on  the  ancient  minstrel  strain 
Time  lays  his  Daisied  hand  in  vain; 
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And  how  our  hearts  at  doughty  deeds, 
By  wairiora  wrought  m  stedy  weeds, 
Still  throb  for  fear  and  pity's  sake: 
As  when  the  Champion  of  the  Lake 
Enter's  Morgana's  fated  house, 
Or  in  die  Chapel  Perilous, 
Despidng  spells  and  demons'  force. 
Holds  converse  with  the  unburied  corse; 
Or  when.  Dame  Qanore's  grace  to  move . 
(Alas  I  that  lawless  was  their  love) 
He  sought  proud  Tarquin  in  his  den. 
And  fir^d  niU  sixty  knights;  or  when, 
A  sinfiil  man,  and  nnconfessed. 
He  took  the  Sangreal's  holy  quest, 
And,  slumbering,  saw  the  vision  hi^. 
He  might  not  view  with  waking  eye. 

The  mightiest  chiefi  of  British  song 
Scorned  not  such  legends  to  prolong: 
They  gleam  through  Spenser's  elfin  dream. 
And  mix  in  Milton's  heavenly  theme; 
And  Diyden,  in  immortal  strain. 
Had  raised  the  Table  Bound  i^ain. 
But  that  a  ribald  king  and  court 
Bade  him  toil  on,  to  make  Aem  sport; 
Demanded  for  their  niggard  pay. 
But  for  their  souls,  a  looser  lay, 
licentious  satire,  song,  and  play; 
The  world  defrauded  of  the  hi^  design. 
Profaned  the  God-given  strength,  and  marred 
the  lofty  line. 

Warmed  by  such  nunes,  well  may  we  then, 
Though  dwindled  sons  of  little  men. 
Essay  to  break  a  feeble  lance 
In  the  fair  fields  of  old  romance; 
Or  seek  the  moated  castle's  cell. 
Where  long  through  talisman  and  speU, 
While  ^rrsnts  ruled,  and  damsels  wept. 
Thy  Genius,  Chivahy,  hath  slept: 
There  sound  the  harpings  of  the  North, 
Till  he  awake  and  sally  forth. 
On  venturous  qnest  to  prick  again. 
In  all  his  arms,  with  all  his  train, 
Shield,  lance,  and  brand,  and  plume,  and  scarf. 
Fay,  giant,  dragon,  scftiire,  and  dwar^ 
And  wizard  with  Ms  wand  of  might, 
And  errant  maid  on  palfrey  white. 
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Around  the  Genius  weave  their  spells, 
Pure  Love,  who  scarce  liis  passion  tells, 
Mystery,  half  veiled  and  half  revealed  j 
And  Hononr  with  his  spotless  shield; 
Attention,  with  fixed  eye;  and  Fear, 
That  loves  the  tale  she  sininkg  to  hear; 
And  gentle  Courtesy;  and  Faith, 
Unchanged  by  snfierings,  time,  or  death ; 
And  Vsdour,  lion-mettled  lord. 
Leaning  upon  his  own  good  sword. 

Well  has  thy  fair  achievement  shown, 
A  worthy  meed  may  thus  be  won; 
Ytene's  oaks — beneath  whose  shade 
Their  theme  the  merry  minstrels  made, 
Of  Ascapart,  aud  Bevis  bold. 
And  that  Ked  King,  who,  while  of  old 
Through  Boldrewood  the  chase  he  led. 
By  his  lovedJiuntsman's  arrow  bled— 
Ytene's  oaks  have  beard  again 
Benewed  soch  legendary  strain; 
For  thou  hast  sung,' how  He  of  Gavl, 
That  Amadis  so  famed  in  hall. 
For  Oriana,  foiled  in  fight 
The  Necromancy's  felon  might; 
And  well  in  modern  verse  hast  wove 
Faitenopex's  mystic  love; 
Hear  then,  attentive  to  my  lay, 
A  knightly  tale  of  Albion's  elder  day. 


CANTO  FIRST. 

TEB     OASTLB. 
I. 


Day  set  on  Norham's  castled  atitep. 
And  Tweed's  iair  river,  broad  and  deep, 

And  Cheviot's  mountains  lone: 
The  battled  towers,  the  Donjon  Keep, 
The  loop-hole  grates  where  captives  weep. 
The  flanking  walls  that  round  it  sweep, 

In  yellow  lustre  shonot 
The  warriors  on  the  turrets  high. 
Moving  athwart  the  evening  sky, 
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Seemed  forms  of  giant  height: 

Their  ormonr,  as  it  caught  the  rays. 

Flashed  back  again  the  ^restem  blaze, 

Id  lines  of  dazzling  light, 

IL 

8t  George's  banner,  broad  and  gay, 

Now  faded,  as  the  &ding  ray 

Less  bright,  and  less,  was  -flnng; 

The  evening  gale  had  scarce  the  power 

To  wave  it  on  the  Donjon  tower, 

So  heavily  it  hung. 

The  sconts  had  parted  on  their  search, 

The  castle  gates  were  ha.rr'd; 

Above  the  gloomy  portal  arch. 

Timing  his  footsteps  to  a  march. 

The  warder  kept  his  guard, 

Low  humming,  as  he  paced  idong, 

Some  ancient  Border  gathering  song. 

IIL 

A  distant  trampling  sound  he  hears; 

He  looks  abroad,  and  soon  appears, 

O'er  Homcliff-hil],  a  plump  of  spears. 

Beneath  a  pennon  gay;                                                         ' 

A  horseman,  darting  from  the  crowd,                                      ' 

Like  lightning  from  a  tiummer  cloud, 

Spurs  on  his  mettled  courser  proud, 

Before  the  dark  array. 

Beneath  the  sable  pahsade) 

That  closed  the  castle  barricade. 

, 

His  bugle-horn  he  blew; 

The  warder  hasted  from  the  wall. 

And  warned  the  Captain  in  the  halT, 

For  well  the  blast  he  knew;                                   !^ 

And  joyfully  that  Knight  did  nail,                              y 
To  sewer,  squire,  and  seneschal. 

IV. 

"  Now  broach  ye  a  pipe  of  Malvoisie, 

Bring  pasties  of  the  doe. 

And  quickly  make  the  entrance  free. 

And  bid  my  heralds  ready  be. 

And  every  minstrel  sound  his  glee, 

And  all  «ur  trumpets  blow; 

And,  from  Oe  platform,  sp^e  ye  not 
To  fire  a  noble  salvo-shot: 

Lord  MarmioD  waits  below."— 
Then  to  the  Castle's  lower  ward 

Sped  £nrty  yeomen  tall, 
The  iron-studded  gaites  anbarred, 
Saised  the  portcullis'  ponderous  guar^ 
The  lo£7  palisade  unspaned. 

And  let  the  dranr-bcidge  &1 

V. 

Along  the  bridge  L(»d  Marmion  rode, 

f  roudly  his  red-f  pan  charger  ^od, 

His  heun  hung  at  the  saddle-bow; 

Well,  hy  his  visage^  yov  might  know 

He  was  a  stalworth  knight,  and  keen. 

And  had  in  many  fk  battle  been; 

The  sear  on  hi»  te^owo  cheekxeyealed! 

A  token  true  of  Bosworth  field;  . 

His  ^e-brow  dark,  and  eye  of  fire, 

Showed  spirit  proud,  and  prompt  to  ir»; 

Tet  lines  of  thought  upon  hi»  cheek, 

XMd  deep  design' and  coonsd  speak. 
His  forehead,  by  hi*  casque  worn  bara^ 
His  thick  monstaehe,  and  cnrly  hair. 
Coal-black,  and  fizzled  here  and  there. 

But  more  through  tool  than  iOge; 
His  square-turned  joints,  and  strength  at  timb 
Showed  him  no  eaipet  knight  so  trim^ 
But,  in  elose  fight,  a  champicm  grim. 
In  camps,  a  leadra  sage, 

Vl 

Well  ^as  he  anned  from  head  to  hee^ 

In  mail,  and  plate,  of  IM^lan  steel; 

But  his  strong  helm,  of  mighty  cost. 

Was  all  with  bwnish'd  gold  embo8^'d > 

Amid  the  plumage  of  the  crest, 

A  falcon  hovered  on  her  nest. 

With  wings  outspread,  and  forward  breast; 

£'en  such  a  falcon,  os  his  shidd, 

Soared  saUe  in  an  azure  field: 

The  golden  legend  bore  aright, 

"  Who  checks  a*  ieb,  to  death  i9  dighi," 

Blue  was  the  charger's  broidered  rein; 

Blue  ribbons  decked  his  orehipg  masef 
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The  knightly  housing's  ampls  feM 
Was  velvet  blue,  and  trapp'd  with  gold. 

vn. 

Behind  tnm  rode  two  gaUant  sqobet, 
Of  noble  nane,  and  knightly  sites; 
Tliey  bumed  ti>e  gilded  spars  to  clitei 
For  well  oonld  eadk  a  war-hoise  tame, 
Coald  draw  the  bow,  the  sword  could  sw^ 
And  lighdy  bear  the  ring  away; 
UTor  less  wi&  courteous  precepts  stored. 
Could  dance  in  hall,  and  carv«  at  boacd, 
And  &ame  love  ditties  passing  laxe. 
And  sng  tfaem  to  a  lady  fair. 

TIIL 

Four  men-at-arms  came  at  their  baeki^ 
With  halbo^  bill,  and  battle-axe: 
They  bore  Lord  Marmion's  lance  so  strong 
And  led  his  sompter  mules  along. 
And  ambling  palfrey,  when  at  need 
Him  listed  «ase  his  battle-steed. 
Tbe  last,  asd  trustiest  of  the  four. 
On  high  his  forky  pennon  bore; 
Like  swallow's  tail,  ia  eht^e  and  Itse^ 
Fluttn'd  die  streamer  glossy  blue. 
Where,  blazoned  stUiIe,  as  before. 
The  towering  falcon  seemed  to  soar. 
Last,  twenty  yeomen,  two  and  two, 
En  hosen  black,  and  jerkins  blue. 
With  &Ieons  broider'd  on  each  breast. 
Attended  on  their  lord's  behest 
Each,  chosen  for  an  archer  good. 
Knew  hunting-eEaft  by  lake  or  wood; 
Each  one  a  six-foot  bow  could  bend, 
And  far  a  cloth-yiu:d  shafl:  could  send: 
Each  held  a  boar-spear  tough  and  strong 
And  at  their  belts  their  quivers  rung. 
Their  dusty  palfireys,  and  array. 
Showed  they  had  marched  a  weary  wpy. 

IX. 

Tis  meet  tbat  I  should  tell  you  now. 
How  fiurly  armed,  and  ordered  how. 

The  soldiers  of  the  guai'd. 
With  mustjact,  pike,  and  morion. 
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To  welcome  noWe  Marmion, 

Stood  in  the  castle-yard; 
Minstrels  and  trumpeters  were  there, 
The  gunner  held  his  linstock  yare, 

For  welcome-shot  prepared: 
Entered  the  train,  and  snch  a  clang. 
As  then  through  all  his  turrets  rang, 

Old  Norham  never  heard. 

X. 

The  guards  their  morrice-pikes  advanced. 

The  trumpets  fiuurished  brave. 
The  cannon  from  the  ramparts  glanced, 

And  thundering  welcome  gave. 
A  biythe  salute,  in  martial  sort, 

The  minstrels  well  might  sound. 
For,  as  Lord  Marmion  crossed  the  court. 

He  scattered  angels  round. 
"  Welcome  to  Noi'ham,  Marmion  I 

3tout  heart,  and  open  handl 
Well  dost  thou  brook  thy  gallant  roan, 

Thou  flower  of  English  landl"— 

XL 

Two  pursuivants,  whom  tabards  deck. 
With  silver  scutcheon  round  their  neck. 

Stood  on  the  steps  of  stone. 
By  which  you  reach  the  Donjon  gate, 
And  there,  with  herald  pomp  and  stata, 

They  hailed  Lord  Marmion: 
They  hailed  him  lord  of  Fontenaye, 
Of  Lutterward,  and  Scrivelbaye, 

Of  Taraworii  tower  and  townj 
And  he,  their  courtesy  to  requite. 
Gave  them  a  chain  of  twelve  marks  weight. 

All  as  he  lighted  down. 
"  Now  largesse,  largesse.  Lord  Marmion, 

Knight  of  the  crest  of  gold! 
A  blazon'd  shield,  in  battle  won. 

Ne'er  guarded  heart  so  bold."—        . 

XII. 

They  marshall'd  him  to  the  castle-hal!. 
Where  the-guests  stood  all  aside, 

And  loudly  flourished  the  trumpet-citll, 
And  the  heralds  loudly  cried. 
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— "  Boom,  lardlings,  room  for  Ijord  MariaioD, 

W^  tibe  crest  and  helm  of  gold! 
Full  well  we  know  the  trophies  won  j 

In  the  lists  at  Gottiswold:  j 

There,  yMnly  Ralph  de  Wilton  strow  | 

'Giunst  Marmion's  force  to  stand;  i' 

To  him  he  lost  his  ladye-love,  j| 

And  to  the  king  his  land. 
Oaiselves  heheld  the  listed  field, 

A  sight  both  sad  and  fair; 
We  saw  Lord  Marmion  pierce  his  shieU, 

And  saw  his  saddle  bare; 
We  saw  the  victor  win  the  crest 

He  wears  with  worthy  pride; 
And  on  the  gibbet-tree,  reversed. 

His  foeman's  scutcheon  tied. 
Place,  nobles,  for  the  Falcon-Knight! 

Boom,  room,  ye  gentles  gay. 
For  him  who  conquered  in  the  right, 

Marmion  of  Fontenayel" — 

Then  stepped  to  meet  that  noble  lor4, 

Sir  Hugh  the  Heron  bold. 
Baron  of  Twisell,  4nd  of  Ford, 

And  Captain  of  the  HoM. 
He  led  Lord  Marmion  to  the  deas; 

BEOsed  o'er  the  pavement  high. 
And  placed  him  in  the  upper  place — 

They  feasted  fall  and  high: 
The  whiles  a  Northern  harper  rude 
Chanted  a  rhyme  of  deadly  fend, 

•*  How  dujierct  Thmnalb,  and  Sidkifs  aU, 
Stout  mBimondsiBick, 
And  Bord^idmg  Dick, 

And  HtigUe  of  HawdOn,  and  WiUo'  lite  Wall, 
Have  setoit  Sir  Albany  Feathavtonhangli, 
And  taien  hit  life  at  the  Deadman's-shiw." 

Scantly  Lord  Marmion's  ear  could  brook 
The  harper's  barbarous  lay;     » 

Tet  much  he  pridsed  the  pains  he  took. 
And  well  those  pains  did  pay; 
For  lady's  suit,  and  minstrel's  strain. 
By  knight  should  ne'er  be  heard  in  vain. 

XIV. 

"  Now,  good  Lord  Marmion,"  Heron  says, 
"  Of  your  fair  courtesy, 
,  in*  , 
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I  pray  yon  bide  some  little  space. 

In  this  poor  tower  with  me,. 
Here  may  you  keep  your  arms  from  rust. 

May  breathe  your  war-horse  well; 
Seldom, -hath  pass'd  a  week,  but  giust. 

Or  feat  of  arms  befell: 
The  Scots  can  rein  a  mettled  steed. 

And  love  to  couch  a  spear;— 
St  George!  a  stirring  life  they  lead. 

That  have  such  neighbours  near. 
Then  stay  with  us  a  little  space. 

Our  northern  wars  to  learn; 
I  pray  you  for  your  lady's  grace." 

Lord  Marmiou's  brow  grew  stern. ' 

XV. 

The  Captain  mark'd  his  altered  look. 

And  gave  a  squire  the  sign; 
A  mighty  wassel  bowl  he  took. 

And  crown'd  it  high  with  wine. 
"  Now  fledge  me  here,  Jjord  Marmion: 

But  &st  I  pray  thee  fair, 
Where  hast  thou  left  that  Page  of  thine,       . 
That  used  to  serve  thy  cup  of  wine, 

Whose  beauty  was  so  rare? 
When  last  in  Baby  towers  we  met, 

The  boy  I  closdy  eyed, 
And  often  marked  his  cheeks  were  wet, 

With  tears  he  fain  would  hide: 
His  was  no  rugged  horse-boy's  hand, 
To  burnish  shield,  or  sharpen  brand. 

Or  saddle  battle-steed; 
But  meeter  seemed  for  lady  fair. 
To  fan  her  cheek,  or  curl  her  hair. 
Or  through  embroidery,  rich  and  rare^ 

The  slender  silk  to  lead: 
His  skin  was  fair,  his  ringlets  gold, 

His  bosom— when  he  sigh'd. 
The  russet  doublet's  rugged  fold 

Coulducarce  repel  itB  pride! 
Say,  hast  thou  given  that  lovely  youth 

To  serve  in  lady's  bower? 
Or  was  the  gentle  page,  in  sooth, 

A  gentle  paramour?"— 

XVI. 

liOrd  Marmion  ill  could  brook  such  jest; 
He  rolled  his  kindling  eye, 
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With  pain  his  rising  wrath  suppreasecl. 

Yet  made  a  calm  reply: 
"That  boy  thou  thought'st  so  goodly  fair, 

He  might  not  brook  the  northern  air. 
More  of  his  fate  if  thou  wonld'st  learn, 

I  left  him  sick  in  liindisfam: 
Enough  of  him. — ^Bnt,  Heron,  say. 
Why  does  thy  lovely  lady  gay 
Disdain  to  grace  the  hall  to-day  ? 
Or  has  that  dame,  so  fair  and  sage, 
Gone  on  some  pious  pilgrimage?" — 
He  spoke  in  covert  scorn,  for  fame 
Whispered  light  tales  of  Heron's  dame. 

xvn. 

Unmarked,  at  least  nnrecked,  the  taunt, 

Careless  the  Knight  replied, 
"  No  bird,  whose  feathers  gayly  flaunt. 

Delights  in  cage  to  bide: 
Norham  is  grim,  and  grated  close. 
Hemmed  in  by  battlement  and  fosse. 

And  many  a  darksome  tower-. 
And  better  loves  my  lady  bright 
To  sit  in  liberty  and  light. 

In  fair  Queen  Margaret's  bower. 
We  hold  our  greyhound  in  our  hand. 

Our  falcon  on  our  glove; 
But  where  shall  we  find  leash  or  band, 

For  dame  that  loves  to  rove? 
Let  the  vrild  falcon  soar  her  swing. 
She'll  stoop  when  she  has  tii'ed  her  wing."— . 

xvin. 

'  Nay,  if  with  Eoyal  James's  bride 

The  lovely  I^ady  Heron  bide. 

Behold  me  here  a  messenger, 

Your  tender  greetings  prompt  to  bear; 

For,  to  the  Scottish  court  addressed, 

I  journey  at  our  king's  behest. 

And  pray  you,  of  your  grace,  provide 

For  me,  and  mine,  a  trusty  guide. 

I  have  not  ridden  in  Scotland  since 

James  backed  the  cause  of  that  moL'k  prince, 

Warbeck,  that  Flemish  counterfeit, 

"Who  on  the  gibbet  paid  the  cheat. 
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Then  did  I  march  with  Snlxey's  power. 
What  lime  we  razed  old  Ayton  tower." — 

xrx. 

"  For  sach  Kke  need,  my  lord,  I  trow, 
Norham  can  find  yon  guides  enow; 
For  here  be  some  have  pricked  as  far 
On  Scottish  ground,  as  to  Dunbar; 
Haye  dmnk  the  monks  of  St  Bothan's  ale. 
And  driven  the  beeves  of  Lauderdale ; 
Harried  the  wives  of  Greenlaw's  goods. 
And  given  them  light  to  set  their  hoods." — 

XX. 

"  Now,  in  good  sooth,"  Lord  Manuion  cried, 

*'  Were  I  in  warlike-wise  to  ride, 

A  better  guard  I  would  not  lack. 

Than  your  stout  forayers  at  my  back: 

But,  as  in  form  of  peace  I  go, 

A  Mendly  messenger,  to  know, 

Why  through  all  Scotland,  near  and  far. 

Their  king  is  mustering  troops  for  wai-, 

The  sight  of  plundering  Border  spears 

Might  justify  suspicions  fears, 

And  deadly  feud,  or  thirst  of  spoil. 

Break  out  in  some  unseemly  broil: 

A  herald  were  my  fitting  guide; 

Or  fidar,  sworn  in  peace  to  bide; 

Or  pardoner,  or  travelling  priest. 

Or  strolling  pUgrim,  at  the  least," — 

XXI 

The  Captain  mused  a  little  space. 
And  passed  his  hand  across  tus  face. 
— "  Fain  would  [  find  the  guide  you  want, 
But  ill  may  spare  a  pursuivant. 
The  only  men  that  safe  can  ride 
Mine  errands  on  the  Scottish  side. 
Then,  though  a  bishop  built  this  fort, 
Few  holy  brethren  here  resort; 
Even  our  good  chaplain,  as  I  ween, 
Since  our  last  siege,  we  have  not  seCu: 
The  mass  he  might  not  sing  or  say. 
Upon  one  stinted  meal  a-dayi 
So,  safe  he  sat  in  Durham  aisle, 
And  prayed  for  our  success  the  while. 
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Onr  Norham  vicar,  woe  betide, 
Is  all  too  well  in  case  to  ride. 
The  priest  of  Shoreswood— he  could  rein 
The  wildest  war-horse  in  your  train; 
But  then,  no  spearman  in  the  hall 
Will  sooner  swear,  or  stab,  or  brawl. 
IViar  John  of  Tillmouth  were  the  man  j 
A  blithesome  brother  at  the  can, 
A  welcome  gnest  in  hall  and  bower. 
He  knows  each  castle,  town,  and  tower. 
In  which  the  wine  and  ale  is  good, 
'Twixt  Newcastle  and  Holy-rood. 
But  that  good  man,  as  ill  befalls. 
Hath  seldom  lef):  our  castle  walls. 
Since  on  the  vigil  of  St  Bede, 
In  evil  hour,  he  crossed  the  Tweed, 
To  teach  Dame  Alison  her  creed. 
Old  Bughtrig  found  him  with  his  wife; 
And  John,  an  enemy  to  strife. 
Sans  frock  and  hood,  fled  for  his  life. 
The  jealous  churl  hath  deeply  swore. 
That,  if  again  he  ventm-es  o'er, 
He  shall  shrieve  penitent  no  more. 
Little  he  loves  such  risques,  I  know; 
Yet,  in  your  guard,  perchance  will  go." 

XXIL 

Young  Selby,  at  the  fair  hall-board, 

Carved  to  his  uncle,  and  that  lord. 

And  rsverently  took  up  the  word. 

"  Kind  uncle,  woe  were  we  each  one,         , 

If  harm  should  hap  to  Brother  John. 

He  is  a  man  of  mirthiiil  speech. 

Can  many  a  game  and  gambol  teach ; 

Fall  well  at  tables  can  he  play. 

And  sweep  at  bowls  the  stake  away, 

None  can  a  lustier  carol  bawl. 

The  needfuUest  among  us  all. 

When  time  hangs  heavy  in  the  hall. 

And  snow  comes  thick  at  Christmas  tide, 

And  we  can  neither  hunt,  nor  ride 

A  foray  on  the  Scottish  side. 

The  vowed  revenge  of  Bughtrig  rude. 

May  end  in  worse  than  loss  of  hood. 

Let  Friar  John,  in  safetyjstill 

In  chimney-comer  snore  liis  iill. 

Boast  hissing  crabs,  or  flaggons  swill; 


lOZ  U&BSION.  OAXTO  I. 

Last  night,  to  Norham  there  came  one. 
Will  better  gnide  Lord  Marmion." — 
"  Nephew,"  quoth  Heron,  "  by  my  fay. 
Well  hast  thou  spoke;  say  forth  thy  say." 

xxin. 

"  Here  is  a  holy  Palmer  come. 
From  Salem'first,  and  last  from  Home,; 
One,  that  hath  kissed  the  blessed  tomb, 
And  visited  each  holy  shrine. 
In  Araby  and  Palestine ; 
On  hiUs  of  Armenie  hath  been, 
~  Where  Noah's  ark  may  yet  be  seen; 
By  that  Bed  Sea,  too,  hath  he  trod. 
Which  parted  at  the  prophet's  rod; 
In  Sinai's  wilderness  he  saw 
The  Mount,  where  Israel  heard  the  laWj 
Mid  thunder-dint,  and  flashing  levin. 
And  shadows,  mists,  and  darkness,  given. 

He  shows  Saint  James's  cockle-shell. 

Of  fair  Montserrat,  too,  can  tell; 
And  of  that  Grot  where  Olives  nod. 

Where,  darling  of  each  heart  and  eye, 

From  all  the  youth  of  Sicily, 
Saint  Bosalie  retired  to  God. 

xxiv. 

"  To  stout  Saint  George  of  Norwidi  merry, 

Saint  Thomas,  too,  of  Canterbury, 

Cuthbert  of  Dorhain  and  Saint  Bede, 

For  his  sins'  pardon  hath  he  prayed. 

He  knows  the  passes  of  the  North,  , 

And  seeks  far  shrines  beyond  the    Forth; 

lAttle  he  eats,  and  long  will  wake^ 

And  drinks  b;^  of  the  stream  or  lakei 

This  were  a  guide  o'er  moor  and  dale: 

But,  when  our  John  hath  quaffed  his  ale, 

As  little  as  the  wind  that  blows. 

And  warms  itself  against  his  nose. 

Kens  he,  or  cares,  which  way  he  goes."— 

XXV. 

"Gramerqrl"  quoth  Lord  Marmion, 
"Full  loth  were  I,  that  Friar  Juhrt, 
That  venerable  man,  for  me, 
Were  placed  in  &ar,  or  jeopardy. 
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If  this  some  Palmer  will  me  lead 
Vtom  Iience  to  Holy-Bood, 

Iiike  bis  good  saint,  I'll  pay  his  meed. 

Instead  of  cockle-shell,  or  bead. 
With  angels  fair  and  good. 
I  lore  sach  holy  rambleis;  still 
They  know  to  charm  a  weary  hill^ 

With  song,  romance,  or  la^t 
Some  jovial  tale,  or  glee,  or  jest, 
Some  lying  legend  at  the  least. 

They  bnng  to  cheer  the  way."— 

XXVI 

"  Aht  noble  sir,"  yonng  Selby  said. 

And  finger  on  his  lip  he  laid, 

"  This  man  knows  much,  perchance  e'en  mart 

Than  he  conld  learn  by  holy  lore. 

Still  to  himself  he's  muttering. 

And  shrinks  as  at  some  onseen  thing; 

Last  night  we  listened  at  his  cell; 

Strange  sounds  we  heard,  and,  sooth  to  tdl. 

He  mnnnnred  on  till  mom,  howe'er 

No  living  mortal  coold  be  near.  i 

Sometimes  I  thought  I  beard  it  plun,  \ 

As  other  Toices  spoke  again. 

I  cannot  tell — I  like  it  not — 

Friar  John  hath  told  us  it  is  wrote^ 

So  conscience  dear,  afnd  void  of  wrongs 

Can  rest  tmeke,  and  pray  so  long. 

Himself  still  sleeps  before  las  beads 

Have  marked  ten  aves  and  two  creedt!'— i 

xxvn. 

"  Let  pass,"  qnoth  Marmion;  "  bymyfii/, 
This  man  shdl  guide  me  on  my  way. 
Although  tiie  great  arch-fiend  and  be 
Had  sworn  tiiemselresofcompany; 
So  please  yon,  gentle  youth,to  call 
This  Palmer  to  the  castle  hall."— 
The  snmmoned  Palmer  came  in  pliiee; 
His  saUe  cowl  o'erhung  his  face; 

In  his  black  mantle  was  he  dad. 

With  Peter's  keys,  in  doth  <^  red. 
On  lus  broad  shoulders  wrought) 

The  scallop  shell  his  cap  did  deckj 

The  cmci&c  around  his  neck 
Was  ftom  Loretto  twoughtj 
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His  gnndals  were  with  travel  torCj 
Staff,  budget,  bottle,  scrip,  he  wore; 
The  faded  palm-branch  in  his  hand^ 
Showed  pilgrim  from  the  Holy  Land. 

XXVIII.    - 

When  as  the  Palmer  came  in  hall, 

Nor  lord,  nor  knight,  was  there  more  talli 

Or  had  n  statelier  step  withal, 

Or  looked  more  high  and  keen;- 
For  no  saluting  did  he  wait. 
But  strode  across  the  ball  of  state, 
And  fronted  Marmion  where  he  sate. 

As  he  his  peer  had  been.  ■ 

But  his  gaunt  frame  was  worn  with  toil; 
His  cheek  was  sunk,  alas  the  while! 
And  when  he  struggled  at  a  smile. 

His  eye  looked  haggard  wild. 
Poor  wretch!  the  mother  that  him  bato. 
If  she  had  been  in  presence  there, 
111  his  wan  face,  and  sun-burned  hair. 

She  had  not  known  her  child. 
Danger,  long  travel,  want,  or  woe. 
Soon  change  the  form  that  best  we  know— 
for  deadly  fear  can  time  outgo. 

And  blanch  at  once  the  hair; 
Hard  toil  can  roughen  form  and  face, 
And  want  can  quench  the  eye's  bright  grace, 
Nor  does  old  age  a  wrinkle  trace, 

More  deeply  than  despair. 
Happy  whom  none  of  these  befall. 
But  this  poor  Palmer  knew  them  all. 

XXIX 

Lord  Marmion  then  his  boon  did  ask; 
The  Palmer  took  on  him  the  task. 
So  he  would  march  with  morning  tide, 
To  Scottish  court  to  be  his  guide. 
— "  But  I  have  solemn  vows  to  pay,   , 
And  may  not  linger  by  the  way. 

To  fair  Saint  Andrew's  bound. 
Within  the  ocean-cave  to  pray, 
Where  good  Saint  Bule  his  holy  lay^ 
From  midnight  to  the  dawn  of  day, 

Sung  to  the  billow's  sound; 
Thence  to  Saint  Fillan's  blessed  well, 
\  hose  sprint;  can  frenzied  dreams  dispel. 
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And  the  crazed  brain  restore: — 

Saint  Haiy  grant,  that  cave  or  spring 
Coold  hack  to  peace  my  bosom  bring, 

Or  bid  it  throb  no  morel"— 

.      XXX. 

And  now  the  midnight  draught  of  sleep, 

Where  wine  and  spices  richly  steep, 

In  massive  bowl  of  silver  deep, 

The  page  presents  on  knee. 

Lord  Marmion  drank  a  fair  good  rest, 

The  Captain  pledged  his  noble  guest. 

I'he  cup  went  through  among  the  rest, 

Who  drained  it  merrily; 

Alone  the  Palmer  passed  it  by. 

Though  Selby  pressed  him  courteously. 

This  was  the  sign  the  feast  was  o'erj 

It  hushed  the  merry  wassel  roar,                                        \ 

The  minstrels  ceased  to  sound. 

Soon  in  the  castle  nought  was  heard. 

But  the  slow  footstep  of  the  guard, 

Facing  his  sober  round. 

XXXI. 

With  early  dawn  Lord  Marmion  rose; 

And  first  the  chapel  doors  unclose; 

Then,  after  morning  rites  were  done,                                        i 

(A  hasty  mass  from  friar  Jojin,) 

And  knight  and  squire  had  broke  their  fast, 

On  rich  substantial  repast. 

Lord  Maimion's  bugles  blew  to  horse. 

Then  came  the  stump-cup  in  course; 

Between  the  Baron  and  his  host. 

No  point  of  courtesy  was  lost: 

High  thanks  were  by  Lord  Marmion  pa>d, 

Solemn  excuse  the  Captain  made. 

Till,  filing  ftom  the  gate,  had  past 

That  noble  train,  their  Lord  the  last. 

Then  loudly  rung  the  trumpet-call; 

Thundered  the  cannon  from  the  wall. 

And  shook  the  Scottish  ehore; 

Around  the  castle  eddied,  slow. 

Volumes  of  smoke  as  white  as  snow, 

And  hid  its  turrets  hoar; 

Till  they  rolled  forth  upon  the  air, 

And  met  the  river  breetes  there. 

Which  gave  again  the  prospect  fair. 

lot  .  lUBmcoi.  CANTO  n 
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AtheiHel,  Eitnche  Forest 

The  scenes  ore  (lesait  noir  and  bare, 
Where  flourished  once  «  forest  fair. 
When  these  waste  glens  with  copse  wcrelinetl, 
And  peopled  with  the  hart  and  Und. 
'  Ton  thorn — ^perchance  whose  prickly  spean 
Have  fenced  him  for  three  hundred  yeara^ 
While  fell  around  his  green  compeers — 
Ton  lonely  thorn,  would  he  could  tell 
The  changes  of  his  parent  dell. 
Since  he,  so  grey  and  stubborn  now. 
Waved  in  each  breeze  a  sapling  bough; 
Would  he  could  tell  how  deep  the  ^ade, 
A  thousand  mingled  branches  made; 
How  broad  the  sliadows  of  the  oak. 
How  clung  the  rowan*  to  the  rock. 
And  through  the  foliage  showed  his  head. 
With  narrow  leaves,  and  berries  red; 
Wliat  pines  on  every  mountain  sprung, 
O^er  every  dell  what  birches  hung, 
-    In  every  breeze  what  aspens  shook. 
What  uders  shaded  every  brook! 

"Here,  in  my  shade,"  methinks  he'd  auy, 
"  The  mighty  stag  at  noontide  lays 
The  wolf  I've  seen,  a  fiercer  game, 
(The  neighbouring  dingle  bears  his  name,^ 
With  lurching  step  around  me  prowl. 
And  stop  against  the  moon  to  how); 
The  mountain  boar,  on  battle  set. 
His  tusks  upon  my  stem  would  whet; 
While  doe  and  roe,  and  red-deer  good> 
Have  bounded  by  through  gay  green-wgod. 
Then  oft,  from  Newark's  riven  tower. 
Sallied  a  Scottish  monarch's  power: 
A  thousand  vassals  mastered  round. 
With  horse,  and  hawk,  and  horn,  and  hound; 
And  I  might  see  the  youth  intent, 
Guard  every  pass  with  cross-bow  bent; 
And  through  the  brake  the  rangers  atalk, 
And  fitlc'ners  hold  the  ready  hawk; 

*  Mountain-ash. 


And  fbteiten,  in  green- wood  trim. 
Lead  in  the  leash  the  gaze-hounds  grim. 
Attentive,  as  the  bratdiet's  bay 
From  die  dark  eovert  drove  the  prey. 
To  'slip  them  as.he  broke  away.   . 
The  startled  qnariy  bounds  amain. 
As  fast  the  gi^ant  grey-hounds  strain; 
Whistles  the  arrow  from  the  bow. 
Answers  the  harqueboss  below; 
While  all  the  rocking  hills  reply, 
To  hoof-clang,  hound,  and  hunters'  cry, 
And  bugles  ringing  lightsomely." — 

Of  such  proud  huntings,  many  tales 

Tet  linger  in  our  lonely  dales. 

Up  pathless  Ettiicke,  and  on  YaiTOw, 

Where  erst  the  Outlaw  drew  his  aiTow. 

But  not  more  biydie  that  sylvan  couit. 

Than  we  have  been  at  humbler  sport; 

Though  small  our  pomp,  and  mean  our  game> 

Our  math,  dear  Marrioli  was  the  same. 

Remember'^  thou  my  grey-hounds  true? 

O'er  holt,  or  hiU,  thei'e  never  flew. 

From  slip,  or  kadi,  there  never  sprang, 

More  fleet  of  foot,  or  sure  of  fang. 

Nor  dull,  between  each  merry  chaser 

Passed  by  the  intermitted  space; 

For  we  had  fair  resource  in  store. 

In  Classic,  and  in  Gothic  lore: 

We  marked  each  memorable  scene, 

And  held  poetie  talk  between; 

Nor  hill,  nor  brook,  we  paced  along 

But  had  its  legend,  or  its  song. 

All  silent  now — for  now  are  still 

Thy  bowers,  untenanted  Bowhill! 

No  longer,  from  thy  mountains  dun. 
The  yeoman  hears  the  well-known  gun. 
And,  while  his  honest  heart  glows  wmio. 
At  thought  of  his  paternal  farm. 
Round  to  his  mates  a  brimmer  iillg, 
And  drinks,  "  The  Chieftain  of  the  HilliJ" 
No  faijy  forms,  in  Yarrow's  bowers, 
Trip  o'er  the  walks,  or  tend  the  flon-evg. 
Fair  as  the  elves  whom  Janet  saw. 
By  moonlight,  dance  on  Cartevliaugh; 
No  youthfiil  barons  left  to  grace 
The  Forest  •Siieriff's  lonely  chase^ 
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And  ape,  in  manly  step  and  tone, 
The  majesty  of  Oberon : 
And  she  is  gone,  whose  Jovely  face 
Is  but  her  least  and  lowest  gi-ace; 
Though  if  to  Sylphid  Queen  'twere  given, 
To  show  our  earth  the  charms  of  heaven, 
She  couM  not  glide  along  the  air. 
With  form  more  light,  or  face  more  fiiir. 
No  more  the^dow's  deafened  ear 
Grows  quick,  that  lady's  step  to  hear: 
At  noontide  she  expects  her  not, 
Nor  busies  her  to  trim  the  cot;  ' 

Pensive  she  turns  her  humming  wheel. 
Or  pensive  cooks  her  orphan's  meal; 
Yet  blesses,  ere  she  deals  their  bread. 
The  gentle  hand  by  which  they're  fed. 

From  Yair, — which  hills  so  closely  bind. 

Scarce  can  the  Tweed  his  passage  find. 

Though  much  he  fret,  and  chafe,  and  toil, 

Till  all  his  eddying  currents  boil. 

Her  long-descended  lord  is  gone, 
_And  left  us  by  the  stream  alone. 
\  And  much  I  miss  those  sportive  boys, 

Companions  of  my  mountain  joys. 

Just  at  the  age  Iwixt  boy  and  youth, 

When  thought  is  speech,  and  speech  is  truth. 

Close  to  my  side,  with  what  delight. 

They  pressed  to  hear  of  Wallace  wight, 

When,  pointing  to  his  airy  mound, 

I  called  his  ramparts  holy  ground! 

Kindled  their  brows  to  hear  me  speak; 

And  I  have  smiled,  to  feel  my  cheek. 

Despite  the  difference  of  pur  years, 

Return  again  the  glow  of  theirs. 

Ah,  happy  boys!  such  feelings  pure, 

They  will  not,  cannot  long  endure; 

Condemned  to  stem  the  world's  rude  tide, 

You  may  not  linger  by  the  side; 

For  Fate  shall  thrust  you  from  the  shore, 

And  Passion  ply  the  sail  and  oar. 

Yet  cherish  the  remembrance  still. 

Of  the  lone  mountain,  and  the  rill; 

For  trust,  dear  boys,  the  time  will  come, 

When  fiercer  transport  shall  be  dumb. 


And  you  will  think  right  frequently, 
Uut,  well  I  hope,  without  a  sigh. 
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On  the  free  honra  that  we  have  spent. 
Together,  on  the  brown  hill's  bent 

When,  musing  on  companions  gone, 
We  doubly  feel  ourselves  alone, 
Something,  my  friend,  we  yet  may  gjun, 
There  is  a  pleasure  in  this  pain: 
It  soothes  the  love  of  lonely  rest. 
Beep  in  each  gentler  heart  impressed, 
Tis  silent  amid  worldly  toils. 
And  stifled  soon  by  mental  broils; 
But,  in  a  bosom  thus  prepared. 
Its  still  small  voice  is  often  heard, 
Whispering  a  mingled  sentiment, 
'Twixt  resignation  and  content. 
Oft  in  my  mind  such  thoughts  awalto, 
By  lone  St  Mary's  silent  lake; 
Thou  know'st  it  well, — nor  feii,  nor  scilge, 
Pollute  the  pure  lake's  crystal  edge; 
Abrupt  and  sheer,  the  mountains  sink 
At  once  upon  the  level  brink; 
And  just  a  trace  of  silver  sand 
Marks  where  the  water  meets  the  land. 
Far  in  the  mirror,  bright  and  blue, 
Kach  hill's  huge  outline  you  may  view; 
Shaggy  with  heath,  but  lonely  bare, 
Nor  tree,  nor  bush,  nor  brake  is  there. 
Save  where,  of  land,  yon  slender  lino 
Bears  thwart  the  lake  the  scattered  pine. 
Yet  even  this  nakedness  has  power. 
And  aids  the  feeling  of  the  hour: 
Nor  thicket,  dell,  nor  copse  you  spy, 
Where  living  thing  concealed  might  lie; 
Nor  point,  retiring,  hides  a  dell. 
Where  swain,  or  woodman  lone,  miglit  dwell; 
There's  nothing  left  to  fancy's  guess. 
Yon  sec  that  alt  is  loneliness: 
And  silence  aids — though  these  steep  hills 
Send  to  the  lake  a  thousand  rills; 
In  summer  tide,  so  soft  they  weep. 
The  sound  but  lulls  the  ear  asleep; 
Your  horse's  hoof-tread  sounds  too  rado, 
So  stilly  is  the  solitude. 

Nought  living  meets  the  eye  or  car, 
But  well  I  ween  the  dead  are  near; 
For  though,  in  feudal  strife,  a  foe 
11* 
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Hath  laid  Our  Lacly's  chapel  low, 
Yet  still,  beneath  the  hallowed  soil, 
The  peasant  restshlm  from  his  toil, 
And,  dying,  bids  his  bones  be  laid, 
Where  erst  his  simple  fathers  prayed. 

If  age  had  tamed  the  passions'  stilfe. 
And  fate  had  cut  my  ties  to  life. 
Here,  have  I  thought,  'twere  sweet  to  d  veil. 
And  rear  again  the  chaplain's  cell. 
Like  that  same  peaceful  hermitage. 
Where  Milton  longed  to  spend  his  age. 
'Twere  sweet  to  mark  the  setting  day. 
On  Bourhope's  lonely  top  decay; 
And,  as  it  faint  and  feeble    died 
On  the  broad  lake,  and  mountain's  side. 
To  say,  "  Thus  pleasures  fade  away; 
Youth,  talents,  beauty,  thus  decay, 
And  leave  us  dark,  forlorn,  and  grey;" — 
Then  gaze  on  Dryhope's  ruined  tower. 
And  think  on  Yarrow's  faded  Flower. 
And  when  that  mountain-sound  I  heard, 
Which  bids  us  be  for  storm  prepared. 
The  distant  rustling  of  his  wings. 
As  up  his  force  the  Tempest  brings, 
Twere  sweet,  ere  yet  his  terrors  rave. 
To  sit  upon  the  Wizard's  grave; 
That  wizard  Priest's  whose  bones  are  tliiEst 
From  company  of  holy  dust; 
On  which  no  sun-beam  over  shines— 
(So  superstition's  creed  divines,) 
Thence  view  the  lake,  with  sullen  roar, 
Heave  her  broad  billows  to  the  shore; 
And  mark  the  wild  swans'mount  the  gale, 
Spread  wide  through  mist  their  snowy  sail, 
And  ever  stoop  again,  to  lave 
Their  bosoup  on  the  surging  wave: 
Then,  when  against  the  driving  hail 
No  longer  might  my  plaid  avml. 
Back  to  my  lonely  home  retire. 
And  light  my  lamp,  and  trim  my  fire; 
There  ponder  o'er  some  mystic  lay, 
Till  the  wild  tale  had  all  its  sway. 
And  in  the  bittern's  distant  shriek 
I  heard  unearthly  voices  speak. 
And  thought  the  Wizard  Priest  was  come, 
To  claim  again  his  ancient  home! 
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And  bade  my  busy  fancy  range, 
To  frame  him  fitting  shape  and  strange, 
Till  from  the  task  my  brow  I  cleared. 
And  smiled  to  tliink  that  I  had  feai'cJ. 

But,  chief,  'twere  sweet  to  tliink  siieli  lifa, 
(Though  but  escape  from  fortune's  strile,) 
Something  most  matchlessgood,  and  wisi^ 
A  great  and  grateful  sacrifice; 
And  deem  each  hour,  to  musing  given, 
A  step  upon  the  road  to  heaven. 

Yet  hun,  whose  heart  is  ill  at  ease. 
Such  peaceful  solitudes  displease: 
He  loves  to  drown  his  bosom's  jar 
Amid  the  elemental  war: 
And  my  black  Palmer's  choice  had  been 
Some  ruder  and  more  savage  scene, 
Like  that  which  frowns  round  dark  Lochskena, 
There  eagles  scream  from  isle  to  shore; 
Down  all  the  rocks  the  torrents  roar; 
O'er  the  black  wr aves  incessant  driven. 
Dark  mists  infect  the  summer  heaven; 
Through  the  rude  barriers  of  the  lake, 
Away  its  hurrying  waters  break. 
Faster  and  whiter  dash  and  curl, 
TiU  down  yon  dark  abyss  they  hnrL 
Rises  the  fog-smoke  wlute  as  snow. 
Thunders  the  viewless  stream  below. 
Diving,  as  if  condemned  to  lave 
Some  demon's  subterranean  cave, 
Who,  prisoned  by  enchanter's  spell. 
Shakes  the  dark  rock  with  groan  ami  yell, 
And  well  that  Palmer's  form  and  miun 
Had  suited  with  the  stormy  scene, 
Jost  on  the  edge,  straining  his  ken 
To  view  the  bottom  of  the  den. 
Where,  deep  deep  down,  and  far  within. 
Toils  with  the  rocks  the  roaring  linn ; 
Then,  issuing  forth  one  foamy  wave, 
And  wheeling  round  the  Giant's  Grave, 
White  as  the  snowy  charger's  tail, 
Drives  down  the  pass  of  Moffatdale. 

Harriot,  thy  harp,  on  Isis  strung. 
To  many  a  Border  theme  has  rung: 
Then  list  to  me,  and  thou  shalt  know 
Of  this  mysterious  Man  of  Woe. 
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The  breeze,  which  swept  away  the  smoke. 

Bound  Norham  Castle  rolled; 
When  all  the  loud  artillery  spoke, 
With  lightning-flash,  and  thunder-stroke, 

As  Manuion  left  the  Hold. 
It  curled  not  Tweed  alone,  that  breeze  5 
For,  far  upon  Northumbrian  seas. 

It  freshly  blew,  and  strong. 
Where,  from  high  Whitby's  cloistered  pile, 
Bound  to  Saint  Cuthbert's  Holy  Isle, 

It  bore  a  bark  along. 
Upon  the  gale  she  stooped  her  side, 
And  bounded  o'er  the  swelling  tide, 

As  she  were  dancing  home; 
The  merry  seamen  laughed,  to  see 
Their  gallant  ship  so  lustily 

Furrow  the  green  sea-foam. 
Much  joyed  they  in  their  honoured  freight} 
For,  on  the  deck,  in  chair  of  state. 
The  Abbess  of  Saint  Hilda  placed, 
.  With  five  fair  nuns,  the  galley  graced. 

n. 

'Twas  sweet  to  see  these  holy  luaids, 
Like  birds  escaped  to  green-wood  shades, 

Their  first  flight  from  the  cage. 
How  timid,  and  how  curious  too, 
For  all  to  them  was  strange  and  new, 
,  And  all  the  common  sights  they  view. 

Their  wonderment  engage. 
One  eyed  the  shroudsand  swelling  sail. 

With  many  a  benedicite; 
One  at  the  rippling  surge  grew  pale. 

And  would  for  terror  pray; 
Then  shrieked,  because  the  sea-dog,  nigh. 
His  round  black  head,  and  sparkling  eye, 

Roared  o'er  the  foaming  spray; 
A.nd  one  would  still  adjust  her  veil, 
liisordfited  by  the  summer  gale, 
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Perchance  lest  some  more  Avorldly  eye 
Her  dedicated  charms  might  spy; 
Perchance,  because  such  action  graced 
Her  fair-turned  arm  and  slender  waist, 
light  was  each  simple  bosom  there. 
Save  two,  who  ill  might  pleasure  share,— 
The  Abbess  and  the  Novice  Clare. 

m 

The  Abbess  was  of  noble  blood. 
But  early  took  the  veil  and  hood, 
Ere  upon  life  she  cast  a  look, 
•  Or  knew  the  world  that  she  forsook, 
Fair  too  she  was,  and  kind  had  been 
As  she  was  fair,  but  ne'er  had  seen 
For  her  a  timid  lover  sigh, . 
Nor  knew  the  influence  of  her  eye} 
Love,  to  her  ear,  was  but  a  name. 
Combined  with  vanity  and  shame  ; 
Her  hopes,  her  fears,  her  joys,  were  all 
Bounded  within  the  cloister  wall : 
The  deadliest  sin  her  mind  could  reach. 
Was  of  monastic  rule  the  breach; 
And  her  ambition's  highest  aim. 
To  emulate  Saint  Hilda's  fame. 
For  this  she  gave  her  ample  dower. 
To  raise  the  convent's  eastern  tower; 
For- this,  with  carving  rare  and  quaint. 
She  decked  the  chapel  of  the  saint, 
And  gave  the  relique-shrine  of  cost. 
With  ivory  and  gems  embost. 
The  poor  her  convent's  bounty  blest, 
The  pilgrim  in  its  halls  found  rest. 

IV. 

Black  was  her  garb,  her  rigid  rule 
Beformed  on  Benedictine  school; 
Her  cheek  was  pale,  her  form  was  spare ; 
Vigils,  and  penitence  austere. 
Had  early  quenched  the  light  of  youth. 
But  gentle  was  the  dame  in  sooth; 
Though  vain  of  her  religious  sway. 
She  loved  to  see  her  maids  obey, 
Yet  nothing  stern  was  she -in  cell. 
And  the  nuns  loved  their  Abbess  well. 
Sad  was  this  voyage  to  the  damej 
Summoned  to  Undisfarne,  she  came, 
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There,  ynth  Saint  Cathbert's  Abbot  old. 
And  Tynemouth's  Prioress,  to  hold 
A  chapter  of  Saint  Benedict, 
For  inquisition  stern  and  strict 
On  two  apostates  from  the  faith. 
And,  if  need  were,  to  doom  to  death. 


Nonght  say  I  here  (^  Sister  Clare, 
Save  this,  that  she  was  young  and  fair; 
Ab  yet  a  novice  unprofessed. 
Lovely,  and  gentle,  but  distressed. 
She  was  betrothed  to  one  now  dead. 
Or  worse,  who  had  dishonoured  fled. 
Her  kinsmen  bade  her  give  her  hand 
To  one,  who  loved  her  for  her  land: 
Herself  almost  heart-broken  now. 
Was  bent  to  take  the  vestal  vow. 
And  shroud,  within  Saint  Hilda's  gloom. 
Her  blasted  hopes  and  withered  bloom. 
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She  sate  upon  the  galley's  prow. 
And  seemed  to  mark  the  waves  below; 
Nay  seemed,  so  fixed  her  look  and  eye, 
To  count  them  as  they  glided  by. 
She  saw  them  not — 'twas  seeming  all — 
Far  other  scene  her  thoughts  rec^ — 
A  sun-scorched  desart,  waste  and  bare, 
Nor  wave,  nor  breezes,  murmm-ed  there; 
There  saw  she,  where  some  careless  hand 
O'er  a  dead  corpse  had  heaped  the  sand, 
To  hide  it  till  the  jackalls  come 
To  tear  it  irom  the  scanty  tomb. — 
See  what  a  woeful  look  was  given. 
As  she  raised  up  her  eyes  to  heaven! 

VII. 

Lovely,  and  gentle,  and  distressed — 

These  charms  might  tame  the  fiercest  breaat: 

Harpers  have  sung,  and  poets  told. 

That  he,  in  fury  uncontrolled, 

The  shaggy  monarch  of  the  wood. 

Before  a  virgin,  fair  and  good. 

Hath  pacified  his  savage  mood. 

But  passions  in  the  human  frame 

Oft  put  the  lioa's  rage  to  shame; 
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And  jealonsy,  by  dark  intrigne^ 

With  sordid  avarice  in  league, 

Had  practised,  with  their  bowl  and  knife, 

Against  the  monmer's  harmless  life. 

TMs  crime  was  charged  'gainst  those  who  lay 

Prisoned  in  Cnthbert's  islet  gray. 

vin. 

And  now  the  yessel  skirts  the  strand 

Of  monntainons  Northumberland; 

Towns,  towers,  and  halls,  snccessive  ris^ 

And  catch  the  nnns'  delighted  eyes. 

Monk-Wearmonth  soon  behind  them  lay. 

And  Tynemonth's  priory  and  bay; 

They  marked,  amid  her  trees,  the  hall 

Of  lofty  Seaton-Delaval; 

They  saw  the  Blythe  and  Wansbeck  floods 

Bush  to  the  sea  through  sounding  woods; 

They  past  the  tower  of  Widderington, 

Mother  of  many  a  yaliant  son; 

At  Coqnet-isle  their  beads  they  tell, 

To  the  good  Saint  who  owned  the  cell; 

Then  did  the  Alne  attention  claim, 

And  Warkworth,  proud  of  Percy's  name; 

And  next,  they  crossed  themselves,  to  bear 

The  whitening  breakers  sound  so  near. 

Where,  boiling  through  the  rocks,  they  roar 

On  Dunstanborough's  caverned  shore; 

Thy  tower,  proud  Bamborougb,  marked  they  faete. 

King  Ida's  castle,  huge  and  square. 

Prom  its  tall  rock  look  grimly  down. 

And  on  the  swelling  ocean  irown; 

Then  from  the  coast  they  bore  away. 

And  reaehed  the  Holy  Island's  bay. 

XX. 

The  tide  did  now  its  flood -mark  gsan. 
And  girdled  in  the  Saint's  domain: 
Por  with  the  flow  and  ebb,  its  stile 
Varies  from  continent  to  isle; 
Dry-shod,  o'er  sands,  twice  every  day. 
The  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  find  way; 
Twice  every  day,  the  waves  efface 
Of  staves  and  sandaled  feet  the  trace, 
As  to  the  port  the  galley  flew. 
Higher  and  higher  rose  to  view 
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The  Castle,  with  its  hattled  waUs^ 
The  ancient  monastery's  halls, 
A  sol6mli,  huge,  and  dark-red  pile, 
Placed  on  the  margin  of  the  isle. 


In  Saxon  strength  that  Abhey  frowned. 
With  massive  arches  brOad  and  round, 

That  rose  alternate,  row  and  row 

On  ponderous  columns,  short  and  low. 
Built  ere  the  art  was  known, 

By  pointed  aisle,  and  shafted  stalk. 

The  arcades  of  an  alley'd  walk 
To  emulate  in  stone. 
On  the  deep  walls,  the  heathen  Dana 
Had  poured  his  impious  rage  in  vain; 
And  needful  was  such  strength  to  these, 
Exposed  to  the  tempestuous  seas, 
Scourged  by  the  wind's  eternal  sway. 
Open  to  rovers  fierce  as  they. 
Which  could  twelve  hundred  years  withstand 
Winds,  waves,  and  northern  pirates'  hand. 
Not  but  that  portions  of  the  pile, 
Kebuilded  in  &  later  style, 
SI  lowed  where  the  spoiler's  hand  had  been; 
Mot  but  the  wasting  sea-breeze  keen 
Had  worn  the  pillar's  carving  quaint, 
And  mouldered  in  his  niche  the  saint. 
And  rounded,  vrith  consuming  power, 
The  pointed  angles  of  each  tower; 
Yet  still  entire  the  Abbey  stood. 
Like  veteran,  worn,  but  unsubdued. 

XL 

Soon  as  they  neared  his  turrets  strong. 
The  maidens  raised  Saint  Hilda's  song. 
And  with  the  sea-wave  and  the  wind. 
Their  voices,  sweetly  shrill,  combined, 

And  made  harmonious  close; 
Then,  answering  from  the  sandy  shore. 
Half-drowned  amid  the  breakers'  toar, 
According  chorus  rose: 
Down  to  the  haven  of  the  Isle, 
The  monks  and  nuns  in  order  file, 
From  Cuthbert's  cloisters  grim; 
Banner,  and  cross,  and  reliques  there, 
To  meet  Saint  Hilda's  maidis,  they  bare; 
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And,  as  ihejr  canght  tlie  Sotrads  on  air, 

Thej  e^oed  back  the  hymn. 
The  islanders,  in  joyons  mood, 
Hushed  emnlously  through  the  flood, 

To  hale  the  bark  to  land; 
Conspicuous  by  her  veil  and  hood. 
Signing  the  cross,  the  Abbess  stood. 

And  blessed  them  with  her  hand. 

xn. 

Snppose  we  now  the  welcome  said. 
Suppose  the  Cbnvent  banquet  made; 

All  through  the  holy  dome, 
Through  cloister,  aisle,  and  gallery. 
Wherever  vestal  maid  might  pry, 
Kor  risk  to  meet  unhallowed  eye, 

The  stranger  sisters  roam: 
Till  fell  the  evening  damp  with  dew, 
And  the  sharp  sea-breeze  coldly  blew. 
For  there,  even  summer  night  is  chiU. 
Then,  having  strayed  and  gazed  their  fill 

They  closed  around  the  fire; 
And  all,  in  turn,  essayed  to  paint - 
The  rival  merits  of  theur  saint, 

A  theme  that  ne'er  can  tire  " 

A  holy  maid;  for,  be  it  known. 
That  their  saint's  honour  is  their  own. 

xm. 

Then  Wlntby's  nuns  exulting  told. 
How  to  their  house  three  barons  bold 

Must  menial  service  do; 
While  horns  blow  out  a  note  of  shame. 
And  monks  cry  "  Fye  upon  your  name! 
In  wrath,  for  loss  of  sylvan  game. 

Saint  Hilda's  priest  ye  slew." 
"  This,  on  Ascension-day,  each  year. 
While  labouring  on  our  harbour-pier. 
Must  Herbert,  Bruce,  and  Percy  hear." 
Tl-ey  told,  how  in  their  convent  cell 
A  Saxon  princess  once  did  dwell. 

The  lovely  Edelfled;* 
And  how,  of  thousand  snakes,  each  one 
Was  changed  into  a  coil  of  stone. 

When  holy  Hilda  prayed; 

*  The  danghter  of  King  Os^^. 
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Themselves,  within  their  holy  bound, 
Their  Etonj  folds  had  often  found.  ' 
They  told,  how  sea-fowls'  pinions  fail. 
As  orer  Whitby's  towers  they  sail. 
And,  sinMng  down,  with  flutterings  faint, 
They  do  their  homage  to  the  saint. 

XIV. 

Kor  did  Saint  Cuthbert's  dangbters  fail 

To  vie  with  these  in  holy  tale; 

His  body's  resting-place,  of  old. 

How  oft  their  patron  changed,  they  told; 

How,  when  the  rude  Dane  burned  their  pile. 

The  monks  fled  forth  from  Holy  lale; 

O'er  northern  mountain,  marsh,  and  moor, 

From  sea  to  sea,  from  shore  to  shore, 

Seven  years  Saint  Cuthbert's  corpse  they  bora 

They  rested  them  in  fair  Meh-osej 
But  though,  alive,  he  loved  it  well. 

Not  there  his  reliques  might  reposej 
For,  wondrous  tale  to  tell! 

In  his  stone -coffin  forth  he  rides, 

(A  ponderous  bark  for  river  tides) 

Yet  light  as  gossamer  it  glides. 
Downward  to  Tillmouth  celL 
Nor  long  was  his  abiding  there. 
For  southward  did  the  saint  repair; 
Chester-le-Street,  and  Bippon,  saw 
His  holy  corpse,  ere  Wardilaw 

Hailed  him  with  joy  and  fear; 
And,  after  many  wanderings  past, 
He  chose  his  lordly  seat  at  last. 
Where  his  cathedral,  huge  and  vast. 

Looks  down  upon  the  Wear: 
There,  deep  in  Dnrham's  Gothic  shade, 
Uis  reliques  are  in  secret  laid; 

But  none  may  know  the  place, 
Save  of  his  holiest  servants  three. 
Deep  sworn  to  solemn  secrecy. 

Who  share  (hat  wondrous  grace, 

XV. 

Who  may  his  miracles  declare  t 

Even  Scotland's  dauntless  king,  and  heir, 

(Although  with  them  they  led 
Galwegians,  wild  as  ocean's  gale. 
And  Iiodon's  knights,  all  sheathed  in  mail,: 
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And  the  bold  men  of  Teviotdale,) 

Before  his  standard  fled. 
'Twas  he,  to  vindicate  his  ieign. 
Edged  Alfred's  falchion  on  the  Sane, 
And  tu-ned  the  conqueror  back  again, 
When,  with  his  Norman  bowyer  bau^ 
He  came  to  waste  Northumberloud. 

XVI. 

But  fain  Saint  Hilda's  nuns  wonld  learn, 
If,  on  a  rock  by  Lindisfam, 
Saint  Cuthbert  sits,  and  toils  to  frame 
The  sea-bom  beads  that  bear  his  name; 
Such  taies  had  Whitby's  fishers  told. 
And  said  they  might  his  shape  behold, 

And  hear  his  anvil  sound; 
A  deadened  clang, — a  huge  dim  form. 
Seen  but,  and  heard,  when  gathering  storm. 

And  night  were  closing  rotmd. 
But  this,  a£  tale  of  idle  fame. 
The  uuua  of  Lindisfam  disclaim. 

xvn. 

While  round  the  fire  such  legends  go, 
Far  different  was  the  scene  of  woe, 
Where,  in  a  secret  aisle  beneath, 
Council  was  held  of  life  and  death. 

It  was  more  dark  and  lone  that  vault. 
Than  the  worst  dungeon  cell; 

Old  Colwulf  built  it,  for  his  fault, 
In  penitenpe  to  dwell. 
When  he,  for  cowl  and  beads,  laid  dowii 
The  Saxon  battle-axe  and  crown. 
This  den,  which,  chilling  every  sense 

Of  feeling,  hearing,  sight. 
Was  called  the  Vault  of  Penitence, 

Kxcluding  air  and  light, 
Was,  by  the  prelate  Sexhelra,  made 
A  place  of  burial,  for  such  dead 
As,  having  died  in  mortal  sin. 
Might  not  be  laid  the  church  within. 
'Twas  now  a  place  of  punishment; 
Whence  if  so  loud  a  shriek  were  sent, 

As  reached  the  upper  air. 
The  hearers  blessed  themselves,  and  saM, 
The  spirits  of  the  sinful  dead 

Bemoaned  their  torments  tliere. 
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XVllL 

Bat  though,  in  the  monastic  pfle, 
Did  of  this  penitential  aisle 

Some  vague  tradition  go, 
Few  only,  save  the  Abbot,  knew 
Where  the  place  lay;  and  stjU  more  few 
Were  those,  who  had  from  him  the  clew 

To  that  dread  vault  to  go^ 
Victim  and  executioner 
Were  blind-fold  when  transported  there. 
In  low  dai-k  rounds  the  arches  hung. 
From  the  rude  rock  the  side-walls  sprung; 
The  grave-stones,  rudely  seulptui-ed  o'er. 
Half  sunk  in  earth,  by  time  half  wore^ 
Were  all  the  pavement  of  the  floor; 
The  mildew  i'ops  fell  one  by  one. 
With  tinkling  plash,  upon  the  stone, 
A  cresset,*  in  an  iron  chain, 
Which  served  to  light  this  drear  domain. 
With  damp  and  darkness  seemed  to  strive. 
As  if  it  scarce  might  keep  alive; 
And  yet  it  dimly  served  to  show 
The  awful  conclave  met  below. 

There,  met  to  doom  in  secrecy. 
Were  placed  the  heads  of  convents  three: 
All  servants  of  Saint  Benedict; 
The  statutes  of  whose  order  strict 

On  iron  table  lay; 
In  long  black  dress,  on  seats  of  stone, 
Behind  were  these  three  judges  shown. 

By  the  pale  cresset's  ray: 
The  Abbess  of  Saint  Hilda's  there 
Sate  for  a  space  with  visage  bare, 
Unta,  to  hide  her  bosom's  swell. 
And  tear-drops  that  for  pity  fell, 

She  closely  drew  her  veil; 
Yon  shrouded  figure,  as  I  gues^ 
By  her  proud  mien  and  flowing  dress, 
la  Tynemouth's  haughty  Prioress, 

And  she  with  awe  looks  pale: 
And  he,  that  Ancient  Man,  whose  sight 
Has  long  been  quenched  by  age's  nigU^ 

*  Antique  chandelier. 
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Upon  whose  wrinkled  brow  alone^ 
Nor  ruth,  nor  mercy's  trace  is  shown, 

Whose  look  is  hard  and  stern, — 
Saint  Cuthbert's  Abbot  is  Iiis  style; 
For  sanctity  called,  through  the  Ms, 
The  Saint  of  Lindisfarn. 

XX. 

Before  them  stood  a  guilty  piur; 
But,  though  an  equal  fate  they  share. 
Yet  one  alone  deserves  our  care. 
Her  sex  a  page's  dress  belied; 
The  clonk  and  doublet,  loosely  tied. 
Obscured  her  charms,  but  could  not  hide. 

Her  cap  down  o'er  her  face  she  drew; 
And,  on  her  doublet  breast. 

She  tried  to  hide  the  badge  of  blue, 
Lord  Marmion's  falcon  crest. 
Bat,  at  the  Prioress'  command, 
A  Monk  undid  the  silken  band 

That  tied  her  tresses  fair. 
And  raised  the  bonnet  from  her  head. 
And  down  her  slender  form  they  spread, 
.   In  ringlets  rich  and  rare, 
Constance  de  Beverleythey  know, 
Sister  professed  of  Fontevraud, 
Whom  the  church  numbered  with  the  dead, 
For  broken  vows,  and  convent  fled. 

XXI. 

When  thus  her  face  was  given  to  view, 

(Although  so  pallid  was  her  hue, 

It  did  a  ghastly  contrast  bear. 

To  those  bright  ringlets  glistering  fair,) 

Her  look  composed,  and  steady  eye. 

Bespoke  a  matchless  constancy; 

And  there  she  stood  so  calm  and  pale. 

That,  but  her  breathing  did  not  fail. 

And  motion  slight  of  eye  and  head. 

And  of  her  bosom,  warranted. 

That  neither  sense  nor  pulse  she  lacks. 

You  might  have  thought  a  fonn  of  wax. 

Wrought  to  the  Hfe,  was  there; 

So  sliUshe  was,  so  pale,  so  fair. 

12» 
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XXIT. 

Her  comrade  was  a  sordid  soul, 

Siich  as  does  murder  for  a  meed; 
Who,  but  of  fear,  knows  no  controul. 
Because  his  conscience,  seared  and  foul. 

Feels  not  the  import  of  his  deed; 
One,  whose  brute-feeling  ne'er  aspires 
Beyond  his  own  more  brute  desires^ 
Such  tools  the  tempter  ever  needs. 
To  do  the  savagest  of  deeds; 
For  them  no  visioned  terrors  daunt, 
Their  nights  no  fancied  spectres  haunt; 
One  fear  with  them,  of  all  most  base, 
The  fear  of  death, — alone  finds  place. 
This  wretch  was  clad  in  frock  and  cowl. 
And  shamed  not  loud  to  moan  and  howl. 
His  body  on  the  floor  to  dash. 
And  crouch,  like  hound  beneath  the  lash; 
While  his  mute  partner,  standing  near, 
Waited  her  doom  without  a  tear. 

xxin. 

Tet  well  the  luckless  wretch  might  shriek, 
Well  might  her  paleness  terror  speak! 
For  there  were  seen,  in  that  dark  wall. 
Two  niches,  narrow,  deep,  and  tall. 
Who  enters  at  such   grisly  door. 
Shall  ne'er,  I  ween,  find  exit  more. 
In  each  a  slender  meal  was  laid. 
Of  roots,  of  water,  and  of  bread; 
By  each,  in  Benedictine  dress. 
Two  haggard  monks  stood  motionless; 
Who,  holding  high  a  blazing  torch. 
Showed  the  grim  entrance  of  the  porch: 
Reflecting  back  the  smoky  beam, 
T^he  dark-red  walls  and  arches  gleam. 
Hewn  stones  and  cement  were  displayed. 
And  building  tools  in  order  laid. 

XXIV. 

These  executioners  were  choso 
As  men  who  were  with  mankind  foes, 
And,  with  despite  and  envy  fired. 
Into  the  cloister  had  retired; 

Or  who,  in  desperate  doubt  of  grace, 

Strove,  by  deep  penance,  to  efface 
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Of  some  fool  crime  the  stsan; 
For,  as  the  vassals  of  her  will. 
Such  men  the  church  selected  still, 
As  either  joyed  in  doing  ill. 
Or  thonght  more  grace  to  gain, 
If  in  her  cause,  they  wrestled  down 
Feelings  their  nature  strove  to  own. 
By  strange  device  were  they  brought  there, 
They  knew  not  how,  and  knew  not  where. 

XXV. 

And  now  that  blind  old  Abbot  rose, 
To  speak  the  Chapter's  doom. 

On  those  the  wall  was  to  enclose. 
Alive,  within  the  tomb; 

But  stopped,  becaose  lihat  woeiiil  maid. 

Gathering  her  powers,  to  speak  essayed. 

Twice  she  essayed,  and  twice  in  vain; 

Her  accents  might  no  ntterance  gain; 

Nought  but  imperfect  murmurs  slip 

From  her  convulsed  and  quivering  lip: 
'Twixt  each  attempt  all  was  so  still. 
Yon  seemed  to  hear  a  distant  rill — 

'Twas  ocean's  swells  and  falls: 
For  though  diis  vault  of  sia  and  fear 
Was.  to  the  sounding  surge  so  near, 
A  tempest  there  you  scarce  could  hear. 
So  massive  were  the  walls. 

XXAH. 

At  length,  an  effort  sent  apart 
The  blood  that  curdled  to  her  heart. 

And  light  came  to  her  eye, 
And  colour  dawned  upon  her  cheek, 
A  hectic  and  a  fluttered  streak. 
Like  that  left  on  the  Cheviot  peak 

By  Autumn's  stormy  sky; 
And  when  her  silence  broke  at  length, 
Still  as  she  spoke  she  gathered  streoglii. 

And  armed  herself  to  bear. 
It  was  a  fearfiil  sight  to  see 
Such  high  resolve  and  constancy. 

In  form  so  soft  and  fair. 

XXVII. 

"  I  speak  not  to  implore  your  grace; 
Well  know  I,  for  one  minute's  space 
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Successless  might  I  sue: 
Nor  do, I  speak  your  prayers  to  gain; 
For  if  a  death  of  lingering  pain, 
To  cleanse  my  sins,  be  penance  T^n, 

Vain  are  your  masses  too. — 
I  listened  to  a  trutor's  tale, 
1  left  the  convent  and  the  veil. 
For  three  long  years  I  bowed  my  pride, 
A  horse-boy  in  his  train  to  ride; 
And  well  my  folly's  meed  he  gave. 
Who  forfeited,  to  bo  his  slave. 
All  here,  and  all  beyond  the  grave. — 
He  saw  yonng  Clara's  face  moire  fair. 
He  knew  her  of  broad  lands  the  heir. 
Forgot  his  vows,  his  faith  forswore. 
And  Constance  was  beloved  no  more. — ' 

'Tis  an  old  tale,  and  often  told; 
But,  did  my  fete  and  wish  agrees 

Ne'er  had  been  read,  in  story  old. 

Of  maiden  true  betrayed  for  gold. 
That  loved,  or  was  avenged,  like  me  I 

xxvin. 

"  The  king  approved  his  favourite's  aim; 
In  vain  a  rival  barred  his  claim. 

Whose  faith  with  Clare's  was  plight. 
For  he  attaints  that  rival's  fame 
With  treason's  charge — and  on  they  came, 

In  mortal  lists  to  fight. 
Their  oaths  are  said. 
Their  prayers  are  prayed. 
Their  lances  in  the  rest  are  laid, 

They  meet  in  mortal  shock; 
And  hark  I  the  throng,  with  thundering  cry. 
Shout, '  Marmion,  M^rmion,  to  the  skyl 

De  Wilton  to  the  blockl' 
Say  ye,  who  preach  heaven  shall  decide, 
When  in  the  lists  two  champions  ride. 

Say,  was  heaven's  justice  here? 
When,  loyal  in  his  love  and  faitl^ 
Wilton  found  overthrow  or  death. 

Beneath  a  traitor's  spear. 
How  false  the  charge,  how  true  he  fell, 
This  guilty  packet  best  can  tell."— 
Then  drew  a  packet  from  her  breast, 
Paused,  gathered  voice,  and  spoke  the  rest 
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XXIX. 

"  Still  was  false  Marmion's  bridal  ataii; 
To  Whitby's  convent  fled  the  mud. 

The  hated  match  to  shnn. 
'  Ho!  Bhifis  she  thus?'  King  Henry  cried, 
'Sir  Marmion,  she  shall  be  thy  bride, 

If  she  were  sworn  a  nun.' 
One  way  remained — the  king's  command 
Sent  Marmion  to  the  Scottish  land: 
I  lingered  here,  and  rescue  plann'd 

For  Clara  and  for  me: 
This  caitiff  Monk,  for  gold,  did  swear, 
He  would  to  Whitby's  shrine  repair. 
And,  by  his  drags,  my  rival  fair 

A  saint  in  heaven  should  be. 
But  ill  the  dastard  kept  his  oath. 
Whose  cowardice  hath  imdone  us  both. 

XXX. 

"  And  now  my  tongue  the  secret  tells. 
Not  that  remorse  my  bosom  swells. 
But  to  assure  my  soul,  that  none 
Shall  ever  wed  with  Marmion. 
Had  fortune  my  last  hope  betrayed. 
This  packet,  to  the  king  conveyed, 
Had  given  him  to  the  headsman's  stroke. 
Although  my  heart  that  instant  broke. — 
Now,  men  of  death,  work  forth  your  will, 
For  I  can  suffer,  and  he  sl^M; 
And  come  he  slow,  or  come  he  fast, 
It  is  but  death  v^ho  comes  at  last. 

TCXXJ. 

"Yet  dread  me,  from  my  living  tomb, 

Ye  vassal  slaves  of  bloody  Kome! 

If  Marmion's  late  remorse  should  wake, 

Full  soon  such  vengeance  will  he  take, 

That  you  shall  wish  the  fiery  J^sme 

Had  rather  been  your  guest  again. 

Behind,  a  darker  hour  ascends! 

The  altars  quake,  the  crosier  bends. 

The  ire  of  a  despotic  king 

Eides  forth  upon  destruction's  wing; 

Then  shall  these  vaults,  so  strong  and  deep, 

Burst  open  to  the  sea-winds'  sweep; 
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Some  traveller  then  shall  find  mj  bones, 
Whitening  amid  disjointed  stones. 
And,  ignorant  of  priests'  cruelty, 
Marvel  such  reliques  here  should  be."— 

XXXIL 

Fixed  was  her  look,  and  stern  her  air; 

Back  from  her  shoulders  streamed  her  hair; 

The  locks,  that  wont  her  brow,  to  shade, 

Stared  up  erectly  from  her  head; 

Her  figure  seemed  to  rise  more  high; 

Her  voice,  despair's  wild  energy 

Had  given  a  tone  of  prophecy. 

Appalled  the  astonished  conclave  sate; 

With  stupid  eyes,  the  men  of  fate 

Gazed  on  the  light  inspired  form. 

And  listened  for  the  avenging  storm; 

The  judges  felt  the  victim's  dread; 

B^o  hand  was  moved,  no  word  was  said. 

Till  thus  the  Abbot's  doom  was  given, 

Baising  his  sightless  balls  to  heaven: — 

"  Sister,  let  thy  sorrows  cease; 

Sinful  brother,  part  in  peace  1" — 
From  that  dire  dungeon,  place  of  doom, 
Of  execution  too,  and  tomb. 

Paced  forth  the  judges  three; 
Sorrow  it  were,  and  shame,  to  tell 
The  butcher-work  that  there  befell. 
When  they  had  glided  from  the  cell 
Of  sin  and  misery. 

xxxni. 

An  hundred  winding  steps  convey  ' 

That  conclave  to  the  upper  day; 
But,  ere  they  breathed  the  fresher  air. 
They  heard  the  shriekings  of  despair. 

And  many  a  stifled  groan; 
With  speed  their  upward  way  they  take^ 
(Such  speed  as  age  and  fear  can  make,) 
And  crossed  themselves  for  terror's  sake^ 

As  hurrying,  tottering  on. 
Even  in  the  vesper's  heavenly  tone. 
They  seemed  to  hear  a  dying  groan, 
And  bade  the  passing  knell  to  toll 
For  welfare  of  a  parting  souU 
Slow  o'er  the  midnight  wave  it  swung, 
Northumbrian  rocks  in  answer  rang; 
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To  Warkworth  cell  the  echoes  Tolled, 
His  beads  the  wakeful  hermit  toldrj 
The  Bamborough  peasant  raised  his  head. 
But  slept  ere  half  a  prayer  he  said; 
So  far  was  heard  the  mighty  knell, 
TTie  stag  spfltag  up  on  Cheviot  Fell, 
Spread  his  broad  nostril  to  the  wind. 
Listed  before,  aside,  behind; 
Then  couched  him  down  beside  the  hind, 
And  quaked  among  the  mountain  fern. 
To  hear  that  sound  so  dull  and  stem. 
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Ashestid,  Etlriche  Forest. 

Like  April  morning  clouds,  that  pass. 

With  Tarying  shadow,  o'er  the  grass. 

And  imitate,  on  field  and  furrow. 

Life's  chequered  scene  of  joy  and  sorrow; 

Like  streamlet  of  the  mountain  north. 

Now  in  a  torrent  racing  forth. 

Now  winding  slow  its  silver  train. 

And  almost  slumbering  on  the  plain; 

Like  breezes  of  the  autumn  day. 

Whose  voice  inconstant  dies  away. 

And  ever  swells  again  as  fast, 

When  the  ear  deems  its  murmur  past;  • 

Thus  various,  my  romantic  theme 

Flits,  T^nds,  or  sinks,  a  morning  dream. 

Yet  pleased,  our  eye  pursues  the  trace 

Of  Light  and  Shade's  inconstant  race; 

Pleased,  views  the  rivulet  afar. 

Weaving  its  maze  irregular; 

And  pleased,  we  listen  as  the  bree;  3 

Heaves  its  wild  sigh  through  Autumn  trees. 

Then  wild  as  cloiid,  or  stream,  or  gale. 

Flow  on,  flow  unconfined,  my  tale. 

Need  I  to  thee,  dear  Erskine,  tell, 
I  love  the  licence  all  too  well. 
In  sound  now  lowly,  and  now  strong, 
To  raise  the  desultory  song? — 
Oft,  when  mid  such  capricious  chime, 
Some  transient  fit  of  loftier  rhyme, 
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To  thy  kind  judgment  seemed  excuse 

For  many  an  en-or  of  the  muse ; 

Oft  hast  thou  said,  "  If  still  mis-spent, 

Thine  hours  to  poetry  are  lent. 

Go,  and  to  tame  thy  wandering:  course, 

Quaif  from  the  fountain  at  th^onrce; 

Approach  those  masters,  o'er  whose  tomb 

Immortal  laurels  ever  bloom: 

Instructive  of  the  feebler  bard. 

Still  from  the  grave  their  voice  is  heard; 

From  them,  and  from  the  paths  they  show'd, 

Choose  honoured  guide  and  practised  roadj 

Nor  ramble  on  through  brake  and  maze, 

With  harpers  rude  of  barbarous  days. 

"  Or  deem'st  thon  not  our  later  time 
Yields  topic  meet  for  classic  rhyme? 
Hast  thou  no  elegiac  verse 
For  Brunswick's  venerable  hearse? 
What!  not  a  line,  a  tear,  a  sigh. 
When  valour  bleeds  for  liberty? — 
Oh,  hero  of  that  glorious  time, 
When,  with  unrivalled  light  sublime, — 
Though  martial  Austria,  and  though  all 
The  might  of  Russia,  and  the  Gaul, 
Though  banded  Europe  stood  her  foes — 
The  star  of  Brandenburgh  arose. 
They  conldst  not  live  to  see  her  beam 
For  ever  quenched  in  Jena's  stream. 
Lamented  chief! — it  was  not  given 
To  thee  to  change  the  doom  of  heaven, 
"TLnd  crush  that  dragon  in  his  birth„    . 
Predestined  scourge  of  guilty  earth. 
Lamented  chiefl — ^not  thine  the  power, 
To  save  in  that  presumptuous  hour. 
When  Prussia  hnrried  to  the  field. 
And  snatched  the  spear,  but  left  the  shield' 
Valour  and  skill  'twas  thine  to  try, 
And,  tried  in  vain,  'twas  thine  to  die, 
HI  had  it  seemed  thy  silver  hair 
The  last,  the  bitterest  pang  to  share. 
For  princedoms  reft,  and  scutcheons  riven, 
And  birthrights  to  usurpers  given; 
Thy  land's,  thy  children's  wrongs  to  feel. 
And  witness  woes  thou  conldst  not  heal  I 
On  thee  relenting  heaven  bestows 
For  bononred  life  an  honoured  close; 
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And  when  revolves,  in  time's  sure  change, 
The  hour  of  Germany's  revenge, 
When,  breathing  fury  for  her  sake. 
Some  new  Arminius  shall  awake. 
Her  champion,  ere  he  strike,  shall  come 
To  whet  his  sword  on  Bbunswioe's  tomb. 

"  Or  of  the  Red-Cross  hero  teach, 
Danntless  in  dungeon  as  on  breach: 
Alike  to  him  the  sen,  the  shore. 
The  brand,  the  bridle,  or  the  oarj 
Alike  to  him  the  war  that  calls 
Its  votaries  to  the  shattered  walls. 
Which  the  grimTUrk  besmeared  with  blood. 
Against  the  Invincible  made  good; 
Or  that,  whose  thundering  voice  could  wako 
The  silence  of  the  polar  lake, 
When  stubborn  Kuss,  and  metal'd  Sweae, 
On  the  warped  wave  their  death-game  played , 
Or  that,  where  vengeance  and  affright 
Howl'd  round  the  father  of  the  fight. 
Who  snatched  oa  Alexandria's  sand 
The  conqueror's  wreath  with  dying  hand. 

"  Or,  if  to  touch  such  chord  be  thine, 
Restore  the  ancient  tragic  line. 
And  emulate  the  notes  that  rung 
From  the  wild  harp  which  alent  hung. 
By  silver  Avon's  holy  shore, 
Till  twice  an  hundred  years  rolled  o'er; 
When  she,  the  bold  Enchantress,  came. 
With  fearless  hand  and  heart  on  flame! 
From  the  pale  willow  snatched  the  treasure, 
And  swept  it  with  a  kindred  measure, 
Till  Avon's  swans,  while  rung  the  grove 
With  Monfort's  hate  and  Basil's  love. 
Awakening  at  the  inspired  strain, 
Deemed  their  own  Shakspeare  lived  again." 

Thy  friendship  thus  thy  judgment  wronging. 
With  praises  not  to  me  belonging. 
In  task  more  meet  for  mightiest  powers, 
Wouldst  thou  engage  my  thi'iftless  hours. 
But  say,  my  Erskine,  hast  thou  weighed 
That  secret  power  by  all  obeyed. 
Which  wai-ps  not  less  the  passive  mind. 
Its  soui'ce  concealed  or  undefined; 
Whether  an  impulse,  that  has  birth 
Soon  as  the  infant  wakes  on  earth. 

IS 
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One  witR  onr  feelings  and  our  powers. 
And  rather  part  of  us  than  ours; 
Or  whether  titlier  termed  the  sway 
Of  habit,  formed  m  early  day? 
Howe'er  derived,  its  foreo  confessed 
Itules  with  despotic  sway  the  breast, 
And  drags  us  on  by  viewless  chain. 
While  taste  Sind  reason  plead  in  vain* 
irook  east,  and  ssk  the  Belgian  wh^^ 
Beneath  Batavia's  sultry  sky. 
He  seeks  not  eager  to  inhale 
The  freshness  of  the  mountain  gal^ 
Content  to  rear  his  whitened  wall 
Beside  the  dank  and  dull  eanal? 
He'll  say,  from  youth  he  loved  to  gee 
The  wlute  sail  gliding  by  the  treft 
Or  see  yon  weather-beaten  hind. 
Whose  sluggish  herds  before  him  wind, 
Whose  tattered  plaid  and  rnggeQ  cheek 
His  northern  elime  and  kindred  speak; 
Throagh  England's  lai^hing  meads  he  goesv 
And  England's  wealth  around  him  flows: 
Ask  if  it  would  content  him  well. 
At  ease  in  these  gay  plains  to  dwell. 
Where  hedge-rows  spread  a  verdant  screen, 
And  spires  and  forests  intervene; 
And  the  neat  cottage  peeps  between? 
No  I  not  for  these  \nll  he  exchange 
His  dark  Lochaber's  boundless  rang^ 
Nor  for  fair  Devon's  meads  forsake 
Bennevis  grey  and  Garry's  lake. 

Thus,  while  I  ape  the  measure  wild 
Of  tales  that  charmed  me  yet  a  child, 
Bude  though  they  be,  still  with  the  chime 
Betum  the  thoughts  of  earlier  time; 
And  feelingsy  lonsed  in  life's  first  day. 
Glow  in  the  line,  and  prompt  the  lay; 
Then  rise  those,  crags,  that  mountain.tower. 
Which  diarmed  my  fancy's  wakening  hour. 
Though  no  laroad  river  swept  along, 
To  dtum,  peiciianee,  heroic  aong ;  '  ° 
Though  aghed  no  groves  in  summer  gate. 
To  prompt  of  love  a  softer  tale; 
Though  scarce  a  puny  streamlet's  speed 
Claimed  homage  ttom  a  shepherd's  reed; 
Tet  was  poetic  imjjulse  given, 
By  th«  green  hill  and  dear  blue  beavea 


ft  was  a  barren  scene,  and  wild, 

Wliere  naked  cliffs  were  rudely  piled; 

Kat  ever  and  anon  between 

Luy  velvet  tufts  of  loveliest  greenj 

And  well  the  lonely  infant  knew 

liecesses  where  the  wall-flower  grew. 

And  honey-suckle  loved  to  crawl 

CTp  the  low  crag  and  mined  wall; 

i  deemed  such  nooks  the  sweetest  shads 

The  sun  in  all  his  round  surveyed; 

And  still  I  thought  that  shattered  tower 

The  mightiest  work  of  human  power; 

And  marvelled  as  the  aged  hind 

With  sonte  strange  tale  bewitched  my  mind. 

Of  forayers,  who,  with  headlong  fosce, 

Down  firom  that  strength  had  spuired  their  hoas, 

Their  southern  canine  to  renews 

Far  in  tbe  distant  Cheviots  bine. 

And,  home  returning,  filled  the  hall 

With  revel,  waseel-rout,andbrawL — 

Methonght  that  still  with  tramp  and  clang 

The  gate-way's  broken  arches  rang; 

Methoug'ht  grim  features,  seamed  with  8cnr&, 

Glared  through  the  windows'  rusJ>y  bara. 

And  ever,  by  the  winter  hearth. 

Old  tales  I  heard  «f  woe  or  mirth. 

Of  lovers'  sleights,  of  ladies*  charm^ 

Of  witches'  spells,  of  warriors'  arms; 

Of  patriot  battles,  won  of  old 

By  Wallace  wight  and  Bruce  the  boldj 

Of  later  fields  of  feud  and  fight. 

When,  pouring  from  then:  Highland  height, 

Xhe  Scottish  clans,  in  headlong  sway. 

Had  swept  the  scarlet  ranks  away. 

While  stretched  at  length  upon  the  Boot, 

Again  I  fought  each  combat  o'er, 

Febbles  and  shells,  in  order  laid. 

The  mimic  ranks  of  war  displayed; 

And  onward  still  the  Scottish  Lion  bore. 

And  still  the  scattered  Southron  fled  betoia. 

Still,  with  viiin  fendness,  eould  I  trace. 
Anew,  each  kind  familiar  fiice. 
That  brightened  at  our  evening  fire; 
From  the.thatehed  mansion's  grey-lmired  SJa^ 
Wise  without  learning,  plain  and  good, 
And  sprung  of  Scotland»gentier  bloody 
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Whose  eye  in  age,  qnick,  clear,  and  keen. 
Showed  what  in  youth  its  glance  had  been; 
Whose  doom  discording  neighbours  sought, 
Content  with  equity  unbought; 
To  him  the  venerable  Priest, 
Our  frequent  and  familiar  guest, 
Whose  life  and  manners  well  could  paint 
Alike  the  student  and  the  saint; 
Alas!  whose  speech  too  oft  I  broke 
With  gambol  rude  and  timeless  joke; 
For  I  was  wayward,  bold,  and  wild, 
A  self-will'd  imp,  a  grandame's  child; 
But  half  a  plague,  and  half  a  jest. 
Was  still  endured,  beloved,  carest. 

From  me,  thus  nurtured,  dost  thon  ask 
The  classic  poet's  well-conned  task? 
Nay,  Erskine,  nay — on  the  wild  hill 
Let  the  wild  heathbdU  flourish  stiU; 
Cherish  the  tulip,  prune  the  vine, 
But  freely  let  the  woodbine  twine, 
And  leave  untrimmed  the  eglantine: 
Nay,  my  friend,  nay — since  olt  thy  praise 
Hath  given  fresh  vigour  to  my  lays, 
Since  oft  thy  judgment  could  refine 
My  flattened  thought,  or  cumbrous  line, 
StiU  kind,  as  is  thy  wont,  attend. 
And  in  the  minstrel  spare  the  friend. 
Though  wild  as  cloud,  as  streams,  as  gale 
Flow  forth,  flow  unrestrained,  my  talel 
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The  livelong  day  Lord  Marmion  rode: 
The  mountain  path  the  Palmer  showed; 
iiy  glen  and  streamlet  winded  still. 
Where  stunted  birches  hid  the  rill. 
Tliey  might  not  choose  the  lowland  road, 
For  the  Merse  forayers  were  abroad, 
Who,  fired  with  hate  and  thirst  of  prey. 
Had  scarcely  failed  to  bar  their  way. 
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Oft  on  th«  trampling  band,  from  cFown 

Of  some  tall  cUn;  the  deer  looked  down; 

On  wing  of  jet,  from  his  repose 

In  the  deep  heath,  the  black-cock  rose; 

Sprang  from  the  gorse  the  timid  roe^ 

Nor  waited  for  the  bending  bow; 

And  when  the  stony  path  began. 

By  which  the  naked  peak  they  wan, 

(Jp  flew  the  snowy  ptarmigan. 

The  noon  had  long  been  passed  before 

They  gained  the  height  of  Lammermoor; 

Thence  winding  down  the  northern  way, 

Before  them,  at  the  close  of  day. 

Old  Gifford's  towers  and  hamlet  lay. 

n. 

No  summons  caVIs  them  to  the  tower. 

To  spend  the  hospitable  hour. 

To  Scotland's  camp  the  Lord  wa3  gone; 

His  cantious  dame,  in  bower  alone, 

Dreaded  her  castle  to  unclose. 

So  late,  to  unknown  friends  or  foes. 
On  through  the  hamlet  as  they  paced, 
Bstbre  a  porch,  whose  front  was  graced 
With  bush  and  ilaggon  trimly  placed. 
Lord  Marmiou  drew  his  rein: 

The  village  inn  seemed  large  though  radc. 

Its  cheerful  fire  and  hearty  food 
Might  well  relieve  his  train, 

Pown  from  their  seats  the  horsemen  sprung, 

With  jingling  spurs  the  court-yard  rung; 

They  bind  their  horses  to  the  stall. 

For  forage,  food,  and  firing  call. 

And  various  clamour  fills  the  hall. 

Weighing  the  labour  with  the  cos^ 

Toils  everywhere  the  bustling  host. 

III. 

Soon  by  the  chimney's  merry  blaze. 
Through  the  rude  hostel  might  you  gfiT-ei 
Might  see,  where,  in  dark  nook  aloo^ 
The  rafters  of  the  sooty  loot 

Bore  wealth  of  winter  cheer; 
Of  sea-fowl  dried,  and  solands  store, 
And  gammons  of  the  tusky  boar, 

And  savoury  haunch  of  deer. 
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The  chimney  arch  pvojeoted  wide; 
Above,  around  it,  and  begide, 

Were  tools  for  honsewlves'  hand  i 
Nor  wanted,  in  that  martisU  day, 
The  implements  of  Scottish  fray. 

The  buckler,  lance,  and  brand. 
Beneath  its  shade,  the  place  of  state, 
On  oaken  settle  Marmion  sate. 
And  viewed  around  the  blaising  hearth, 
His  followers  mix  ia  noisy  mirth 
Whom  with  brown  ale,  in  jolly  tide, 
ITrom  ancient  vessels  ranged  aside, 
Full  actively  their  host  supplied. 

IV. 

Xheir's  was  the  glee  of  martial  breast, 
And  laughter  their's  at  little  jestj 
And  oft  Lord  Marmion  deigned  to  aid. 
And  mingle  in  the  mirth  they  madei 
For  thwgh,  with  men  of  hign  degree, 
The  proudest  of  the  proud  was  he. 
Yet,  trained  in  camps,  he  knew  tlte  art 
To  win  the  soldier's  hardy  heart. 
They  love  a  captain  to  obey, 
Ualstevons  as  March,  yet  fresh  as  Mayi 
With  open  hand,  and  brow  as  free, 
JiQver  of  wine,  and  minstrelsy; 
liiver  the  first  to  scale  a  tower. 
As  venturous  in  a  lady's  bower;— 
Such  buxom  chief  shall  lead  his  host 
from  India's  fires  to  Zembla's  frost. 
V. 

Resting  upon  his  pilgrim  staff. 

Right  opposite  the  Palmer  stood) 
liis  £in  dark  visage  seen  but  half, 

Half  hidden  by  his  hood, 
Still  fixed  on  Marmion  was  his  look. 
Which  he,  who  ill  sudi  gaze  could  brook. 

Strove  by  a  frown  to  quell; 
But  not  for  that,  though  more  than  once 
Full  met  their  stern  encountering  glance, 

The  Palmer's  visage  fall. 

VI. 

By  fits  less  iraquent  <i-om  the  crowd 
Was  heard  the  burst  of  laughter  loudi 
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For  still,  as  squie  and  aidier  scsmM 
l)n  Am  duk  ttee  and  nnned  bean], 

nieir  ^m  and  game  dedined. 
All  gaaed  at  la^di  in  aleoce  drear, 
Unbroken  saTC  whoi  in  comrade^  ear 
^ume  ^feomaa,  vtaidcring  in  Us  feaiv 

ThnsKiiispered  fbtdt  Bs  mind: — 
**  Saint  Mair!  saxr'st  tfaoa  e'er  sodi  e^>  ? 
How  pale  Its  dieek,  las  cfye  Imir  bngiilv 
AVbaoe'iO'  the  &e-l«and^  ficUe  ]%tt 

Glances  beoeath  lis  coiri! 
r.:":  oo  oar  Xoid  he  sets  his  eje; 
Fur  iiis  bestpaUtey,  iroaMnQC  I 

Endue  dot  sbUol  scovL* — 

Bat  >EinBioi^  as  to  diase  Ae  s«e 

Trbich  tins  bad  quoted  their  heaits,  vix;-  sxv 

T.V  enar-^arrii^  fiie4i^it  diotr 

nat  %niesR9maiidf^ofvoe, 

Now  called  apon  a  sfaiie; — 
■  f^a-Eoscace,  knowlst  Aob  not  some  V.. . 
Tu  ^^peed  dte  linssdng  n^Jtt  away  f 

We  daaber  by  tbe  £ie.'— 

VI  :i. 

"  So  please  yoa,  ihBS  die  yoath  n^oinu. 
-(HirciNio^ininstiers  kftfadhmd, 
i::  may  we  k^  to  piese  yoor  eat; 
AasBOMied  Oo^lattt%  snaiie  to  beat 
Tbe  harp  fdl  deficly  can  be  strike, 
A-:^  wabe  Ae  lOTers  hae  alike; 
To  dear  SaiK  VatentiDe,  no  dni^ 
^^.:gs  lir^KT  from  a  spring-ode  bashi 
>~o  n^iii^aie  bo-  loTeJom  tone 
Mote  sweedf  wa[bks  to  tbe  ntooa. 
Woe  to  Ae  e»se,wbate*er  it  b^ 
Itaams  fiom  as  ]i£  melody, 
Xn^bed  on  lock^  a2id  bOlows  sseco. 
Or  dano- monks  aflind^am. 
}Sow  anst  I  i^ataie  as  I  may, 
SasmglumMHBiBe  wdrlny."— 

IX. 

A  mdknr -nace  Kn-Easaoe  bad. 
Tie  air  be  ctese  waB  wild  and  sal; 
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Such  have  I  heard,  in  Scottish  land. 
Rise  from  the  busy  harvest  band. 
When  falls  before  the  mountaineer. 
On  lowland  plains,  the  ripened  ear. 
Now  one  shrill  voice  the  notes  prolong, 
Now  a  wild  chorus  swells  the  song; 
Oft  have  I  listened,  and  stood  still, 
As  it  came  softened  up  the  hill. 
And  deemed  it  the  lament  of  men 
Who  languished  for  their  native  glen; 
And  thought,  how  sad  would  be  such  souud, 
On  Susquehana's  swampy  ground, 
Kentucky's  wood-encumbered  brake, 
Or  wild  Ontario's  boundless  lake. 
Where  heart-sick  exiles,  in  the  strain. 
Recalled  fair  Scotlaad's hills  again! 

-  X. 

SOKG. 

Where  shall  the  lover  rest, 

Whom  the  fates  sever 
From  his  true  maiden's  breast. 

Parted  for  ever? 
Where,  through  groves  deep  and  high, 

Sounds  the  far  billow. 
Where  early  violets  die, 

Under  the  willow. 

CHOBUS. 

Eku  hro,  &c        Soft  shall  he  his  pillow. 

There,  through  the  summer  day. 

Cool  streams  are  laving; 
There,  while  the  tempests  sway, 

Scarce  are  boughs  waving; 
There,  thy  rest  shalt  thou  take, 

Parted  for  ever. 
Never  again  to  wake^ 

Never,  O  never. 

OHOBUS. 

Eleu  hro,  &&       Never,  O  never. 
XL 

Where  shall  the  traitor  rest^ 
He,  the  deceiver. 


la? 


Who  could  win  maiden's  breast, 

Jiuin,  and  leave  her? 
In  the  lost  battle, 

Borne  down  by  the  flying. 
Where  mingles  war's  rattle, 

With  groans  of  the  dying. 

CHOEtlS. 

ICJeu  loro,  &c       There  shall  he  be  lying. 

Her  wing  shall  the  eagle  flap 

O'er  the  false-hearted; 
His  warm  blood  the  wolf  shall  lap, 

Ere  lite  be  parted. 
Shame  and  dishonour  sit 

By  his  grave  ever; 
Blessing  shall  hallow  it,— 

Never,  O  never. 

CHORUS. 

Eku  hro,  &c    Never,  0  never. 

xn. 

It  ceased,  the  melancholy  sound; 
And  silence  sunk  on  all  around. 
The  air  was  sadj  but  sadder  still 

It  fell  on  Marmion's  ear, 
And  plained  as  if  disgrace  and  ill. 
And  shameful  death,  were  near. 
He  drew  his  mantle  past  his  face, 

Between  it  and  the  band, 
And  rested  with  his  head  a  space, 
Keolining  on  his  hand. 
His  thoughts  I  scan  not;  but  I  ween, 
That,  could  their  import  have  been  seen. 
The  meanest  groom  in  all  the  hall. 
That  e'er  tied  courser  to  a  stall, 
Would  scarce  have  wished  to  be  their  prey. 
For  Lutterward  and  Fontenaye. 

xni- 

High  minds,  of  native  pride  and  force, 
Most  deeply  feel  thy  pangs,  Eemorsc! 
Fear  for  their  scourge,  mean  villains  have, 
Thou  art  the  torturer  of  the  brave; 
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Yet  &tal  fitrength  they  boast  to  steel 
Their  minds  to  bear  the  wounds  they  feel; 
Even  while  they  writhe  beneath  the  smait 
Of  civil  conflict  in  the  heart. 
For  soon  Lord  Marmion  raised  his  head. 
And,  smiling,  to  Fitz-Eustace  said: — 
"Is  it  not  strange,  that,  as  ye  sung. 
Seemed  in  mine  ear  a  death-peal  rung; 
Such  as  in  nunneries  they  toll 
For  some  departing  sister's  soul? 

Say,  what  may  3iis  portend?" 
Then  first  the  Palmer  silence  brote, 
(The  livelong  day  he  had  not  spoke,) 

"  The  death  of  a  dear  friend." 

XIV. 

Marmion,  whose  steady  heart  and  eye 
Ne'er  changed  in  worst  extremity; 
Marmion,  whose  soul  could  scantly  brook. 
Even  from  his  king,  a  haughty  look; 
Whose  accent  of  command  controlled 
In  camps  the  boldest  of  the  bold — 
Thought,  look,  and  utterance,  failed  him  now. 
Fallen  was  his  glance,  and  flushed  hit  brow; 

For  either  in  the  tone. 
Or  something  in  the  Palmer's  look, 
So  lull  upon  his  conscience  strook, 

That  answer  he  found  none. 
Thus  ofl  it  haps,  that  when  withiu 
They  shrink  at  sense  of  secret  sin, 

A  feather  daunts  the  brave: 
A  fool's  wild  speech  confounds  the  vSae, 
And  proudest  princes  vail  their  eyei 

Before  their  meanest  slave. 

XV. 

Well  might  he  felterl — by  his  aid 
Was  Constance  Beverley  betrayed; 
Not  that  he  augur'd  of  the  doom, 
Whi<^  on  the  Uving  closed  the  tomb. 
But  tired  to  hear  the  desperate  maid 
Threaten  by  turns,  beseedi,  upbraid; 
'And  wroth,  because,  in  wild  despair, 
She  practised  on  the  life  of  Clare; 
Its  fiigitive  the  church  he  gave. 
Though  not  a  victim,  but  a  slave; 
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And  deemed  restraint  in  convent  stra;ige 
Would  hide  her  wrongs,  and  her  revenge. 
Himself  prond  Henijr's  faroarite  peer. 
Held  Bomiah  tbandeK  idle  fear, 
Secure  his  pardon  he  might  hold. 
For  somedight  mulct  of  penance-gold. 
Thus  judging,  he  gave  secret  way. 
When  the  stern  priests  surorised  their  proy ; 
His  train  but  deemed  the  favourite  page 
Was  left  behind,  to  spare  his  age; 
Or  other  if  they  deemed,  none  dared 
To  matter  what  he  thought  and  heard: 
Woe  to  the  vassal,  who  durst  pry 
Into  Lord  Marmion's  privacy! 

XVL 

Ha  conscience  slept — he  deemed  her  well. 
And  safe  secured  in  distant  cell; 
But  wakened  by  her  favourite  lay. 
And  that  strange  Palmer's  boding  say. 
That  fell  so  ominous  and  drear, 
Full  on  the  object  of  his  fear. 
To  aid  remorse's  Tenomed  throes^ 
Dark  tales  of  convent  vengeance  rosoj 
And  Constance,  late  betrayed  and  scorned. 
All  lovely  on  his  soul  returned: 
Lovely  as  when,  at  treacherous  call. 
She  l«fl  her  convent's  peaceful  wall. 
Crimsoned  with  shame,  with  terror  mnte, 
Dreading  alike  escape,  pursuit. 
Till  love,  victorious  o'er  alarms. 
Bid  fears  and  blushes  in  his  arms. 

xvu. 

"Alas!"  he  thonght,"how  changed  that  mien) 
How  changed  these  timid  looks  have  been, 
Since  years  of  guilt,  and  of  disguise, 
Have  steefed  her  brow,  and  armed  her  eyes! 
No  more  of  virgin  terror  speaks 
The  blood  that  mantles-in  her  cheeks  ^ 
Fierce,  and  nnfeminine,  are  there. 
Frenzy  for  joy,  for  grief  despair ; 
And  I  the  cause — for  whom  were  given 
Her  peace  on  earth,  ha:  hopes  in  heaven! — 
Would,"  thought  he,  as  the  picture  grows, 
"I  OD  its  stalk  ha4  left  the  rose! 
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Oh  why  should  man's  success  remove 
The  very  charms  that  wake  his  lovel 
Her  convent's  peaceful  solitude 
Is  now  a  prison  harsh  and  rude; 
And,  pent  within  the  narrow  cell, 
How  will  her  spirit  chafe  and  swell! 
How  brook  the  stern  monastic  laws  I  ' 
The  penance  how — and  I  the  cause  I 
Vigil  and  scourge — ^perhaps  even  worse!" — 
And  tmce  he  rose  to  cry  "  to  horse!" 
And  twice  his  sovereign's  mandate  came, 
Like  damp  upon  a  kindling  flame; 
And  twice  he  thought,  "Gave  I  not  charge 
She  should  be  safe,  though  not  at  large? 
They  durst  not,  for  their  island,  shred 
One  golden  ringlet  &om  her  bead."^ 

xvin. 

While  thns  in  Marmion's  bosom  strove 

Kepentance  and  reviving  love. 

Like  wlm-lwinds,  whose  contending  sway 

I've  seen  Loch  Vennachar  obey, 

'ibeir  Host  the  Palmer's  speech  had  heard. 

And,  talkative,  took  up  the  word: — 

"  Ay,  reverend  Pilgrim,  you,  who  stray 

From  Scotland's  simple  laud  away. 
To  visit  realms  afar. 

Fall  often  learn  the  art  to  know, 

Of  iuture  weal,  or  future  woe, 
By  word,  or  sign,  or  star; 
Yet  Qiight  a  knight  his  fortune  hear. 
If,  knight-like,  he  despises  fear. 
Not  far  from  hence; — ^if  fathers  old 
Aright  our  hamlet  legend  told." — 
These  broken  words  the  menials  move, 
(For  marvels  still  the  vulgar  love;) 
And,  Marmion  giving  licence  cold. 
His  tale  the  host  thus  gladly  told. 

XIX 

THE  host's  tale. 

"  A  clerk  conld  tell  what  years  have  flown 
Since  Alexander  filled  our  throne, 
(Third  monarch  of  that  warlike  name,) 
And  eke  the  time  when  here  he  came 
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To  seek  Sir  Hugo,  then  our  lord: 
A  braver  never  drew  a  sword; 
A  wiser  never,  at  the  hour 
Of  midnight,  spoke  iJie  word  of  power; 
The  same,  whom  ancient  records  call 
'J'he  founder  of  the  Goblin-halL' 
1  would.  Sir  Knight,  yojir  longer  stay- 
Gave  you  that  caverh  to  surrey. 
( )f  lofty  roof,  and  ample  size, 
lleneath  the  castle  deep  it  lies: 
U'o  hew  the  living  rock  profpuncl, 
'I'he  floor  to  pave,  the  arch  to  round, 
'j'here  never  toiled  a  niortal  arm. 
It  all  was  wrought  by  word  and  charm; 
j:\nd  I  have  heard  my  grandsire  say, 
1'hat  the  wild  claiuour  and  affray 
( )f  those  dread  artisans  of  hell, 
Vt'ho  laboured  under  Hugo's  spell, 
bounded  as  loud  as  ocean's  war. 
Among  tlie  caverns  of  Uunbar. 

XX. 

"  The  king  Lord  Gifford's  castle  sought, 
Deep-labouring  with  uncertain  thought; 
Eveu  then  he  mustered  all  his  host. 
To  meet  upon  the  western  coast; 
For  Norse  and  Danish  galleys  plied 
■  Their  oavs  within  the  firth  of  Clyde. 
Their  floated  Haco's  banner  trim. 
Above  Norweyan  warriors  grim. 
Savage  of  heart,  and  lai'ge  of  limb; 
Threatening  both  continent  and  isle, 
Bute,  Arran,  Cunninghaone,  and  Kyle. 
Lord  Gilford,  deep  beneath  the  grouud, 
Heard  Alexander's  bugle  sound, 
And  taiTied  not  his  garb  to  change. 
But,  iu  his  wizard  habit  strange, 
Came  forth, — a  quaint  and  fearfiil  sightl 
liis  mantle  lined  with  fox-skihs  white; 
His  high  and  wrinkled  forehead  bore 
A  pointed  cap  such  as  of  yore 
'.  Icrks  say  that  Pharaoh's  Magi  wore; 
l!is  shoes  were  marked  with  cross  and  spoU; 
I  pon  his  breast  a  pentacle;- 
his  zone,  of  vii-gin  parchment  thin, 
14 
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Or,  as  some  tell  of  dead  man's  skm, 
Bore  many  a  planetary  sign. 
Combust,  and  retrograde,  and  trine; 
And  in  his  hand  he  held  prepared, 
A  naked  sword  without  a  guard. 

XXL 

"Dire  dealings  with  the  fiendbh  race 
Bad  marked  strange  lines  npon  his  face; 
Vigil  and  fast  had  worn  him  grim. 
His  eyesight  dazzled  seemed,  and  dim. 
As  one  unused  to  upper  day; 
Even  his  own  menials  with  dismay 
Beheld,  8ir  Knight,  the  grisly   sire^ 
In  this  unwonted  wild  attire;— 
Unwonted,  for  traditions  run. 
He  seldom  thus  beheld  the  sun. 
'I  know,'  he  said, — his  voice  was  hoarse. 
And  broken  seemed  its  hollow  force, — 
*  I  know  the  cause,  although  nntold. 
Why  the  king  seeks  his  vassal's  hold; 
Vainly  from  me  my  liege  would  know 
His  kingdom's  future  weal  or  woe: 
But  yet,  if  strong  his  arm  and  heart. 
His  courage  may  do  more  than  art, 

xxn. 

" '  Of  middle  air  the  demons  prond, 
Who  ride  upon  the  racking  cloud, 
Can  read,  in  fixed  or  wandering  star. 
The  issue  of  events  afar; 
But  still  their  sullen  aid  withhold 
Save  when  by  mightier  force  controlled. 
Such  late  I  summoned  to  my  hall; 
And  though  so  potent  was  the  call. 
That  scarce  the  deepest  nook  of  hell 
I  deemed  a  refuge  from  the  spell. 
Yet,  obstinate  in  silence  still,  - 
The  haughty  demon  mocks  my  skDl. 
But  thou, — ^who  little  know'st  thy  might, 
As  bom  upon  that  blessed  night. 
When  yawning  graves,  and  dying  groan, 
Proclaimed  hell's  empire  overthrown,— 
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Witli  nntaught  valour  shall  compel 

Response  denied  to  magic  spell.'-^ 

'  Gramercy,'  quoth  our  monarch  free, 

'  Place  him  but  front  to  front  with  me. 

And,  by  this  good  and  honoured  brand. 

The  gift  of  CoBur-de-Lion's  hand, 

Soothly  I  swear,  that,  tide  what  tide^ 

The  demon  shall  a  buffet  bide.' — 

His  healing  bold  the  wizard  viewed. 

And  thus,  well  pleased,  his  speech  renewed. — 

'  There  spoke  the  blood  of  Malcolm! — maik: 

Forth  pacing  hence,  at  midnight  dark. 

The  rampart  seek,  whose  circUng  crowa 

Crests  the  ascent  of  yonder  down; 

A  southern  entrance  shalt  thou  find; 

There  halt,  and  there  thy  bugle  wind. 

And  trust  thine  elfin  foe  to  see, 

In  guise  of  thy  worst  enemy: 

Couch  then  thy  lance,  and  spur  thy  steed — 

Upon  him  I  and  Saint  George  to  speed! 

If  he  go  down,  thou  soon  shalt  know 

Whate'er  these  airy  sprites  can  show; — 

If  thy  heart  fail  thee  in  the  strife, 

I  am  no  warrant  for  thy  life.' 

xxni. 

"  Soon  as  the  midnight  bell  did  ring, 
Alone,  and  armed,  rode  forth  the  king 
To  that  old  camp's  deserted  round : — 
Sir  Knight,  yjou  well  might  mark  the  mound 
Left  hand  the  town, — the  Piotish  race 
The  trench,  long  since,  in  blood  did  trace; 
The"  moor  around  is  brown  and  bare. 
The  space  within  is  green  and  fair. 
The  spot  our  village  children  know. 
For  there  the  earliest  wild  flowers  grow; 
Bat  woe  betide  the  wandering  wight. 
That  treads  its  circle  in  the  night! 
The  breadth  across,  a  bowshot  clear. 
Gives  ample  space  for  fiill  career; 
Opposed  to  the  four  points  of  heaven, 
By  four  deep  gaps  is  entrance  given. 
The  southernmost  our  monarch  past. 
Halted,  and  blew  a  gallant  blast; 
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And  on  the  nortb,  within  the  ring. 
Appeared  the  fonn  of  England's  king! 
Who  then  a  thousand  leagues  a&r, 
In  Palestine  waged  holy  war: 
Yet  arms  like  England's  did  he  wield. 
Alike  the  leopards  in  the  shield, 
Alike  his  Syrian  courser's  frame, 
The  rider's  length  of  limb  the  same: 
Xong  afterwards  did  Scotland  know, 
Fell  Edward  was  her  deadliest  foe. 

XXIV. 

"  The  Tiraon  made  onr  monarch  start. 

But  soon  he  mann'd  his  noble  heart, 

And  in  the  first  career  they  ran. 

The  Elfin  Knight  fell  horse  and  man; 

Yet  did  a  ^linter  of  his  lance 

Through  Alexander's  visor  glance, 

And  razed  the  skin — a  puny  wound. 

The  king,  light  leaping  to  the  ground. 

With  ns^ed  blade  his  phantom  foe 

Compelled  the  future  war  to  show. 
Of  Largs  he  saw  the  glorious  plain, 
Where  still  gigantic  bones  remain. 

Memorial  of  the  Danish  war  j 
Himself  he  saw,  amid  the  field. 
On  high  his  brandished  war-axe  wield. 
And  strike  proud  Haco  from  his  car. 
While,  all  around  the  shadowy  kings, 
Denmark's  grim  ravens  cower'd  their  wings, 

"Ks  said,  that,  in  that  awful  night, 

Bemoter  visions  met  his  sight, 

Eore-showing  future  conquests  far. 

When  our  sons'  sons  wage  northern  war; 

A  royal  city,  tower  and  spire, 

Keddened  the  midnight  sky  with  fire; 

And  shouting  crews  her  navy  bore^ 

Triumphant,  to  the  victor  shore. 

Such  signs  may  learned  clerks  explain. 

They  pass  the  wic  of  simple  swain. 

XXV. 

"The  joyful  king  turned  home  again. 
Beaded  his  host,  and  quelled  the  Dane; 
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But  yearly  when  returned  the  night 
Of  his  strange  combat  with  the  sprite, 

His  wound  must  bleed  and  smart;  ~ 
Lord  Gififord  then  would  gibing  say, 
*  Bold  as  ye  wei-e,  my  liege,  ye  pay 

Tlie  penance  of  your  start.' 
Long  since,  beneath  Dunfermline's  nave, 
King  Alexander  fills  his  grave. 

Our  Lady  give  him  restl 
Yet  still  the  nightly  spear  and  shield 
^The  elfin  warrior  doth  wield. 

Upon  the  brown  hill's  breast; 
And  many  a  knight  hath  proved  his  chance 
In  the  charmed  ring  to  break  a  lance, 
-    But  all  have  foully  sped; 
Save  two,  as  legends  tell,  and  they 
Were  Wallace  wight,"  and  Gilbert  Hay.  - 

Gentles,  my  tale  is  said." 

XXVI 

The  quaighs*  were  deep,  the  liquor  stron" 
And  on  the  tale  the  yeoman  throng 
Had  made  a  comment  sage  and  long, 

But  Marmion  gave  a  sign; 
And,  with  their  lord,  the  squires  retire; 
The  rest,  around  the  hostel  fire, 

Their  drowsy  limbs  recline; 
For  pillow,  underneath  each  hea^. 
The  quiver  and  the  targe  were  laid  : 
Deep  slumbering  on  the  hostel  floor. 
Oppressed  with  toil  and  ale,  they  snore: 
The  dying  flame,  in  fitful  change. 
Threw  on  tlie  group  its  shadows  strange. 

XXVH. 

Apart,  and  nestling  in  the  hay 
Of  a  waste  loft,  Fitz-Eustace  lay; 
Scarce,  by  the  pale  moonlight,  were  seen 
The  foldings  of  his  mantle  green: 
Lightly  he  dreamt,  as  youth  will  dream. 
Of  sport  by  thicket,  or  by  stream, 

*  A  wooden  cup,  composed  of  staves  hooped  together. 
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Of  hawk  or  hound,  of  ring  or  glove, 
Or,  lighter  yet,  of  ladT's  love. 
A  cautious  tread  his  siumher  broke, 
And,  close  beside  him,  when  he  woke. 
In  moonbeam  half,  and  half  in  gloom. 
Stood  a  tail  form  with  nodding  plume: 
But,  ere  his  dagger  Eustace  drew. 
His  master  Marmion's  voice  he  knew. 

xxrvnL 

— "Ktz-Enstace!  rise, — I  cannot  rest; 
Yon  churl's  wild  legend  haunts  my  breast, 
And  graver  thoughts  have  chafed  my  mooilj 
^he  air  must  cool  my  feverish  blood; 
And  fain  would  I  ride  forth,  to  see 
The  scene  of  elfin  chivalry. 
Arise,  and  saddle  me  my  steed; 
And,  gentle  Eustace,  take  good  heed 
Thou  dost  not  rouse  these  drowsy  slaves; 
I  would  not,  that  the  prating  knaves 
Had  cause  for  saying,  o'er  their  ale. 
That  I  could  credit  such  a  tale." — 
Ihen  softly  down  the  steps  they  slid, 
Eustace  the  stable  door  undid. 
And,  darkling,  Marmion's  steed  arrayed, 
While,  whispering,  thus  the  Baron  said: — 

XXIX. 

"Did'st  never,  good  my  youth,  hear  tell, 

That  in  the  hour  when  I  was  bom, 
St.  George,  who  graced  my  sire's  chapelle, 
Down  from  his  steed  of  marble  feU, 

A  weary  wight  forlorn? 
The  flattering  chaplains  aU  agrea. 
The  champion  left  his  steed  to  me, 
I  would,  the  omen's  truth  to  show, 
That  I  could  meet  this  Elfin  Foe! 
Blithe  would  I  battle,  for  the  right 
To  ask  one  question  at  th&  sprite:— 
Vain  thought  I  for  elves,  if  elves  there  be, 
An  empty  race,  by  fount  or  sea, 
To  dashing  waters  dance  and  sing,   , 
Or  round  the  green  oak  wTieel  their  ring," 
Thus  speaking,  he  his  steed  bestrode, 
And  from  the  hostel  slowly  rode. 
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Fitz-Eustace  followed  him  abroad. 
And  marked  him  pace  the  village  rood. 

And  listened  to  his  horse's  tramp, 
Till,  by  the  lessening  sound. 

He  judged  that  of  the  Pictish  camp 
Lord  Marmion  -sought  the  round. 
Wonder  it  seemed,  in  the  squire's  eyes. 
That  one,  so  wary  held,  and  wise, — 
Of  whom  'twas  said,  he  scarce  received 
For  gospel,  what  the  church  believed,— 

Should,  stirred  by  idle  tale. 
Hide  forth  in  silence  of  the  night, 
As  hoping  half  to  meet  a  sprite. 

Arrayed  in  plate  and  mail. 
For  little  did  Fitz-Eustace  know. 
That  passions,  in  contending  flow. 

Unfix  the  strongest  mind; 
Wearied  from  doubt  to  doubt  to  flee. 
We  welcome  fond  credulity, 

Guide  confident,  though  blind. 

XXXL 

Little  for  this  Fitz-Eustace  car^ 
But,  patient,  waited  till  he  heard. 

At  distance  pricked  to  utmost  speed. 

The  fOot-tramp  of  a  flying  steed, 
Come  town-Ward  rushing  on : 

First,  dead,  as  if  on  turf  it  trod, 

Then,  clattering  on  the  village  roaS,-— 

In  other  pace  than  forth  he  yode,* 
■•"  lleturned  Lord  Marmion. 
Down  hastily  he  sprung  from  selle. 
And,  in  his  haste,  well  nigh  he  fell; 
To  the  squire's  hand  the  rein'he  threw 
And  spoke  no  word  as  he  withdrew; 
But  yet  the  moonlight  did  betray, 
The  falcon  crest  was  soiled  with  clay; 
And  plainly  might  Fitz-Eustace  see. 
By  stains  upon  the  chargt^r's  kiiee, 

•  Used  by  old  Poets  for  went. 
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And  his  left  side,  that  on  the  moor 
He  had  not  kept  his  footing  sure. 
Long  musing  on  these  wondrous  signs, 
At  length  to  rest  the  squire  reclines, 
Broken  and  short;  for  still,  between. 
Would  dreams  of  terror  intervene: 
Eustace  did  ne'er  so  blithely  mark 
The  first  notes  of  the  morning  lark. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  FOURTU. 
To  James  Skenb,  Esq., 

Asheatiel,  Ettricke  Forest, 

As  ancient  minstrel  sagely  said, 

"  Where  is  the  life  which  late  we  led?" 

That  motlej'clown,  in  Arden  wood. 

Whom  humorons  Jaques  with  envy  viewed. 

Not  even  that  clown  could  amplify, 

On  this  trite  text,  so  long  as  I. 

Eleven  years  we  now  may  tell. 

Since  we  have  known  each  other  well; 

Since,  riding  side  by  side,  our  hand 

First  drew  the  voluntary  brand;  «, 

And  sure,  through  many  a  varied  scene, 

Unkindness  never  came  between. 

Away  these  winged  years  have  flown. 

To  join  the  mass  of  ages  gone; 

And  though  deep  marked,  Uke  all  below. 

With  chequered  shades  of  joy  and  woe; 

Though  thou  o'er  realms  and  seas  hast  ranged, 

Marked  cities  lost,  and  empires  changed, 

While  here,  at  home,  my  narrower  ken 

Somewhat  of  manners  saw,  aud  men; 
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Though  varying  wishes,  hopes,  and  fears. 

Fevered  the  progress  of  these  years, 

Yet  now,  days,  weeks,  and  months,  but  seem 

The  recollection  of  a  dream, 

So  still  we  glide  down  to  the  sea 

Of  fathomless  eternity. 

Even  now,  it  scarcely  seems  a  day. 
Since  first  I  tnned  this  idle  lay; 
A  task  BO  often  thrown  aside, 
When  leisure  graver  cares  denied. 
That  now,  Kovember's  dreary  gale, 
Whose  voice  inspired  my  opening  tale, 
That  same  November  gale  once  more 
AVhirls  the  dry  leaves  on  Yarrow  shore; 
Their  ves'd  bonghs  streaming  to  the  sky, 
(.)nce  more  our  naked  birches  sigh; 
And  Blackhouse  heights,  and  £ttricke  Pea, 
Have  don'd  their  wintry  shrouds  again; 
And  mountain  dark,  and  flooded  mead. 
Bid  ns  forsake  the  banks  of  Tweed. 
Earlier  than  wont  along  the  sky, 
Mised  with  the  rack,  t£e  snow-mists  fly; 
The  shepherd,  who,  in  summer  sun. 
Has  something  of  our  envy  won,   - 
As  thou  with  pencil,  I  with  pen. 
The  features  traced  of  hill  and  glen; 
He  who,  outstretdied,  the  livelong  day. 
At  ease  among  the  heath-flowers  lay, 
Viewed  the  light  clouds  with  vacant  look, 
_Or  slumbered  o'er  his  tattered  book, 
Or  idly  busied  him  to  guide 
His  angle  o'er  the  lessened  tide; — 
At  midnight  now,  the  snowy  plain 
Finds  sterner  labour  for  the  swain. 

_  When  red  hath  set  the  beamless  son, 
Through  heavy  vapours  dank  and  dun; 
\Vhen  the  tired  ploughman,  dry  and  warm 
Hears,  half  asleep,  the  rising  storm 
Hurling  the  hail,  and  sleeted  rain. 
Against  the  casement's  tinkling  pane; 
'i  he  sounds  that  drive  wild  deer,,  and 
To  shelter  in  the  brake  and  rocks. 
Are  warnings  which  the  shepherd 
To  dismal  and  to  dangerous  task. 
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Oft  he  looks  forth,  and  hopes,  in  vain. 

The  blast  may  sink  in  mellowing  rain : 

Till  dark  above  and  white  below. 

Decided  drives  the  flaky  snow, 

And  forth  the  hardy  swain  must  gow 

Long,  with  dejected  look  and  whine. 

To  leave  the  hearth  his  dogs  repine; 

Whistling,  and  cheering  them  to  aid, 

Around  Ms  back  he  wreathes  the  plaid: 

His  flock  he  gathers,  and  he  guides 

To  open  downs,  and  mountain  sides. 

Where,  flercest  though  the  tempest  blow. 

Least  deeply  lies  the  diiit  below. 

The  blast,that  whistles  o'er  the  fells, 

Stiifens  his  locks  to  icicles; 

Oft  he  looks  back,  while,  streaming  far, 

His  cottage  window  seems  a  star. 

Loses  its  feeble  gleam,  and  then 

Turns  patient  to  the  blast  again. 

And,  facing  to  the  tempest's  sweeps 

Drives  through  the  gloom  his  lagging  sheep : 

If  fails  his  heart,  if  bis  limbs  fail. 

Benumbing  death  is  in  the  gale; 

His  paths,  his  landmarks — all  unknown. 

Close  to  the  hut,  no  more  his  own. 

Close  to  the  ^d  he  sought  in  vain. 

The  morn  may  find  the  stiffen'd  swain: 

His  widow  sees,  at  dawning  pale. 

His  orphans  raise  their  feeble  wail; 

And  dose  beside  him,  in  the  snow. 

Poor  Yarrow,  partner  of  theur  woe. 

Couches  upon  his  master's  breast. 

And  licks  his  cheek  to  break  his  rest. 

Who  envies  now  the  shepherd's  lot, 
His  healthy  fare,   his  rural  cot, 
His  summer  couch  by  greenwood  tree, 
His  rustic  kirn's*  loud  revelry. 
His  native  hill  notes,  tuned  on  high, 
To  Marion  of  the  blithesome  eye; 
His  crook,  his  scrip,  his  oaten  reed. 
And  all  Arcadia's  golden  creed? 

'^  The  Scottish  harvest-home. 


-   _ 
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Changes  not  so  with  us,  my  Skene, 
Of  human  life  the  varying  scene  ? 
Our  youthful  summer  oft  we  see 
Dance  by  on  wings  of  game  and  glee, 
While  the  daik  storm  reserves  its  rage, 
Agiunst  the  winter  of  our  age: 
As  he,  the  ancient  chief  of  Troy,  _ 
His  manhood  spent  in  peace  and  joy; 
But  Grecian  fires,and  loud  alarms. 
Called  ancient  Priam  forth  to  arms. 
Then  happy  those — since  each  must  drain 
His  share  of  pleasure,  share  of  pran — 
Then  happy  those,  beloved  of  heaven, 
To  whom  the  mingled  cup  is  given; 
Whose  lenient  sorrows  find  relief. 
Whose  joys  are  chastened  by  their  grieC 
And  such  a  lot,  my  Skene,  was  thine,  _ 
When  thon  of  late  wert  doomed  to  twine- 
just  when  thy  bridal  hour  was  by — 
The  cypress  with  the  myrtle  tie; 
Just  on  thy  bride  her  sire  had  smiled. 
And  blessed  the  union  of  his  child, 
When  love  must  change  its  joyous  cheer, 
And  wipe  affection's  filial  tear. 
Nor  did  the  actions  next  his  end. 
Speak  more  the  father  than  the  friend: 
Scarce  had  lamented  Forbes  paid 
The  tribute  to  his  Minstrel^s  shade; 
The  tale  of  fidendship  scarce  was  told, 
Ere  the  narrator's  heart  was  cold. 
Far  may  we  search  before  we  find 
A  heart  so  manly  and  so  kind. 
But  not  around  his  honour'd  urn. 
Shall  friends  alone  and  kindred  mourn; 
The  thousand  eyes  his  care  had  dried. 
Four  at  his  name  a  bitter  tide; 
And  frequent  falls  the  gratefiil  dew. 
For  benefits  the  world  ne'er  knew. 
If  mortal  charity  dare  claim 
The  Almighty's  attributed  name. 
Inscribe  above  his  mouldering  clay — 
"  The  widow's  shield,  the  orphan's  stay." 
Nor,  though  it  wake  thy  sorrow,  deem 
My  verse  intrudes  on  this  sad  theme; 
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For  sacred  was  the  pen  that  wrote — 
"  Thy  father's  fiiend  forget  thou  not: " 
And  grateAil  title  may  I  plead, 
For  many  a  kindly  word  and  deed. 
To  bring  my  tribute  to  his  grave:—     ■ 
'Tis  little— but  'tis  all  I  have. 

To  thee,  perchance,this  rambling  strain 
Becalls  our  summer  walks  again; 
When  doing  nought — and,  to  speak  true, 
Not  anxious  to  find  aught  to  do^ 
The  wild  unbounded  luUs  we  ranged. 
While  oft  our  talk  its  topic  changed. 
And  desultory,  as  our  way. 
Ranged  nnconfined  from  grave  to  gay. 
Even  when  it  flagged,  as  oft  will  chance, 
Ko  effort  made  to  break  its  trance, 
We  conld  right  pleasantly  pursue 
Our  sports  in  social  silence  too. 
Thou  gravely  labouring  to  pourtray 
The  blighted  oak's  fantastic  spray; 
I  spelling  o'er,  with  much  delight, 
The  legend  of  that  antique  knigh^ ' 
Tirante  by  name,  ycleped  the  White.. 
At  cither's  feet  a  trusty  squire, 
Fandour  and  Camp,  with  eyes  of  fire^ 
Jealons,  each  other's  motions  viewed. 
And  scarce  suppressed  their  ancient  feud. 
The  laverock  whistled  &om  the  cloud; 
The  stream  was  lively,  but  not  loud; 
From  the  white'thom  the  May-flowpr  shed 
Its  dewy  fragrance  round  our  head; 
Not  Ariel  lived  more  merrily 
Under  the  blossom'd  bough,  than  we. 

And  blithesome  nights,  too,  have  been  onre, 
When  winter  stript  the  summer's  bowers; 
Careless  we  heard,  what  now  I  hear. 
The  wild  blast  sighing  deep  and  drear. 
When  fires  were  bright,  and  lamps  beamed  gay, 
And  ladies  tuned  the  lovely  lay; 
And  he  was  held  a  laggard  soul. 
Who  shann'd  to  quaff  Sie  sparkling  bowL 
Then  he,  whose  absence  we  deplore. 
Who  breathes  the  gales  of  Devon's  shore, 
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The  longer  missed,  bewailed  the  morej 

And  thon,  and  I,  and  dear-loved  K , 

And  one  whose  name  I  may  not  s^y — 

For  not  Mimosa's  tender  tree 

Shrinks  sooner  from- the  touch  than  ho— ' 

In  meny  chorus  well  combined. 

With  laughter  drowned  the  whistling  wind. 

Mirth  was  within;  and  Care  without 

Might  gnaw  her  nails  to  hear  our  shout. 

Not  but  amid  the  buxom  scene 

Some  grave  discourse  might  intervene — 

Of  the  good  horse  that  bore  him  best, 

His  shoulder,  hoof,  and  arching  crest: 

Foi^  like  mad  Tom's,*  our  chiefest  care. 

Was  horse  to  lide,  and  weapon  wear. 

Such  nights  we've  had;  and,  though  the  game 

or  manhood  be  more  sober  tame. 

And  though  the  field-day,  or  the  drill. 

Seem  less  important  now — yet  still 

&ich  may  we  hope  to  share  again. 

The  sprightly  thought  inspires  my  strain ; 

And  mark,  how  like  a  horseman  true, 

Lord  Marmion's  march  I  thus  renew. 


CANTO  FOUBTU. 


THE   OAUP. 

EnsTACB,  I  said,  did  blithely  mark 
The  first  notes  of  the  merry  lark. 
The  lark  sung  shrill,  the  cock  he  crew. 
And  loudly  Marmion's  bugles  blew. 
And,  with  their  light  and  Uvely  caU, 
Brought  groom  and  yeoman  to  the  stall. 

Whistling  they  came,  and  free  of  heart; 
But  soon  their  mood  was  changed: 

Complaint  was  heard  on  every  part, 
Of  something  disarranged. 

*  See  Sina  Lear. 
u 
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Some  damonred  load  for  armour  lostt 
Some  brawled  and  wrangled  with  the  host; 
"  By  Becket'8  bone^"  cried  one,  "  I  fear  . 

That  some  falae  Scot  has  stolen  my  spearr"— 
Yonng  BloBnt,  Lord  MarmicHi's  second  sqinrei 
Fonnd  las  steed  wet  with  sweat  and  mire; 
Although  the  rated  horse-boy  sware, 
Last  night  he  dressed  him  sleek  and  fair. 
While  chafed  the  impatient  squire  like  thundef^ 
OH  Hubert  shouts,  in  fear  and  wonder — 
"Help,  gentle  Blount  I  helpt  comrades  all{ 
Bevis  lies  dying  in  his  stall: 
To  Marmion  who  the  plight  dare  tel^ 
Of  the  good  steed  he  loves  so  well?" — 
Gaping  for  fear  and  mth,  they  saw 
Thfe  ewger  panting  on  Us  straw; 
Till  one,  who  would  seem  wisest,  cried — 
**  What  else  but  evil  could  betide. 
With  that  cursed  Palmer  for  our  gnide? 
Better  we  had  through  mire  and  bnsb 
Been  lanthom-Ied  by  Friar  Bmh."  ~- 

n. 

iltz-Enstac^  who  the  cause  but  gnessei^ 

Nor  wholly  understood. 
His  comrades'  clamorous  plunts  saf^egMi); 

He  knew  Lord  Marmion's  mood. 
Him,  ere  he  issued  forth,  he  sought, 
And  found  deep  plunged  in  gloomy  though^ 

And  did  his  tale  disj^y 
Simply,  as  if  he  new  of  nought 

To  cause  such  disarray. 
Lord  Marmion  gave  attention  cold, 
Kor  marvelled  at  the  wonders  told— 
Passed  them  as  accidents  of  course, 
And  bade  lus  clarionssound  to  horse. 

m. 

Young  Henry  Blount,  meanwhile,  the  cost 
Had  reckoned  with  their  Scottish  host; 
And,  as  the  charge  he  cast  and  paid, 
"Bl  thon  deserr'st  ibj  hire,"  he  said ; 
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"  Dost  see,  flion  knavo,  my  horse's  pliglit? 

Fakies  have  ridden  Mm  all  the  night, 
And  left  him  in  a  foam ! 
I  tmst,  that  soon  a  conjuring  band. 
With  English  cross  and  blazing  brand. 
Shall  drive  ihe  devils  from  this  land. 

To  their  infernal  home: 
EoT  in  this  haunted  den,  I  trow;, 
All  night  they  trampled  to  and  fro." 
The  laughing  host  looked  «n  the  hire— 
"  Gramercy,  gentle  southern  squire. 
And  if  tiiou  com'st  among  tlie  rest, 
With  Scottish  broad-sword  to  be  blesl^ 
Sharp  be  the  brand,  and  sure  the  blow. 
And  short  the  pang  to  undergo.'" — 
Here  stayed  their  talk — for  Marmion 
Gave  now  the  signal  to  set  on. 
The  Palmer  diowing  forth  the  way. 
They  joHrneyed  all  the  morning  dt^, 

IV. 

The  green-sward  way  was  smooth  and  good, 

Tlirongh  Ifomtae's  and  through  Saltoua's  wood} 

A  forest  glade,  which,  varying  still. 

Here  gave  a  view  of  dale  and  hill; 

There  nairower  dosed,  till  over  head 

A  vaulted  screen  the  toanehes  made. 

**  Apleasaitf  path,"  Fitz-Eustnce  said; 

-"  Such  as  where  en-ant  knights  might  sea 

Adventures  of  high  chivalry; 

Might  meet  some  damsel  flying  fast, 

With  hair  nnbound,  and  looks  aghast; 

And  smooth  and  level  course  were  hei«i 

In  her  defence  lo  bueak  a  speac 

Here,  too,  are  twilight  nooks  and  dells; 

And  oft,  in  such,  the  story  tells. 

The  damsel  kind,  &om -danger  fieed. 

Did  grateful  pay  her 'champion's  mecd."- 

He  spoke  to  cheer  L<H'd  Mansion's  mind; 

Perchance  to  show  his  lore  designed; 
For  Eustace  much  had  pored 

Upon  a  huge  romastic  tome. 

In  the  hall-window  of  his  home, 

IJuprinted  at  the  anti(^ie  dnnie 
Of  Cax.ton  w  De  Woi<de. 
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Therefore  he  spoke — but  spoke  in  raia. 
For  Marmion  answered  nought  again, 

V. 

Now  sudden  distant  trumpets  shrill. 
In  notes  prolonged  bjr  wood  and  hill, 

Were  heard  to  echo  far; 
Each  ready  archer  grasped  his  bow, 
But  by  the -flourish  soon  they  know. 

They  breathed  no  point  of  war. 
Yet  cautious,  as  in  foeman's  land. 
Lord  Marmion's  order  speeds  the  band. 

Some  opener  ground  to  gain; 
And  scarce  a  flirlong  had  they  rode. 
When  thinner  trees,  receding,  showed 

A  little  woodland  plain. 
Just  in  that  advantageous  glad?. 
The  halting  troop  a  line  had  made, 
As  forth  from  the  opposing  shade 

Issued  a  gallant  train, 

VI. 

First  came  the  trumpets,  at  whose  clang 

So  late  the  forest  echoes  rang; 

On  prancing  steeds  they  forward  prtised. 

With  scarlet  mantle,  azulre  vest; 

Each  at  his  trump  a  banner  wore. 

Which  Scotland's  royal  scutcheon  bore; 

Heralds  and  pursuivants,  by  name 

Bute,  Islay,  Marchmount,  Rothsay,  came, 
In  painted  tabards,  proudly  showing 
Gules,  Argent,  Or,  and  Azure  glowing, 
Attendant  on  a  King-at-arms, 

Whose  hand  the  armorial  truncheon  held. 

That  feudal  strife  had  often  quelled. 
When  wildest  its  alarms, 

VIL 

Ho  was  a  man  of  middle  age; 
In  aspect  manly,  grave,  and  sage, 

As  on  king*^  errand  come; 
But  in  the  glances  of  his  eye, 
A  penetrating,  keen,  and  sly 

Expression  found  its  home) 
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The  flash  of  that  satiric  rage, 
Which,  barsting  on  the  eai'ly  stage, 
Branded  the  vices  of  the  age, 

And  broke  the  Icejs  of  Kome. 
On  milk-whit»  palfrey  forth  he  pacedj 
His  cap  of  maintenance  was  graced 

With  the  proud  heron-plume.     , 
From  his  steed's  shoulder,  loin,  and  breast, 

Silk  housings  swept  the  ground^ 
With  Scotland's  arms,  device,  and  crest. 

Embroidered  round  and  round. 
The  double  treasure  might  you  see, 

First  by  Achaias  borne, 
The  thistle,  and  the  fleur-de-lis, 

And  gallant  unicorn. 
80  bright  the  king's  armorial  coat. 
That  scarce  the  dazzled  eye  could  nots, 
In  living  colours,  blazoned  brave. 
The  Lion,  which  his  title  gave. 
A  train,  which  well  beseemed  his  state. 
But  all  unarmed,  around  him  wait. 

Still  is  thy  name  in.htgh  account. 
And  still  thy  verse  has  charms. 

Sir  David  Lindesay  of  the  Mount, 
Lord  Lion  Eingrat-armsl 

Via 

Down  from  his  horse  did  Marmion  spring, 
Soon  as  he  saw  the  Lion -King) 
For  well  the  stately  Baron  knew. 
To  him  such  courtesy  was  due. 

Whom  royal  James  himself  had  croWned, 

And  on  his  temples  placed  the  round 
Of  Scotland's  ancient  diadem; 

And  wet  his  brow  with  hallowed  wiriC, 

And  on  his  finger  given  to  shine 
The  emblematic  gem. 
Their  mutual  greetings  duly  made. 
The  lion  thus  his  message  said : — 
••  Though  Scotland's  Kinghafh  deeply  swore^ 
Ne'er  to  knit  faith  with  Henry  morej 
And  strictly  hath  forbid  resort 
From  England  to  his  royal  court; 
Yet,  for  he  knows  liOrd  Marmion's  name, 
And  honours  much  his  wavlike  faiiie, 
16* 
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My  liege  hatb  deemed  it  shame,  and  lack 
Of  courtesy,  to  tarn  him  back; 
And  by  his  order,  I,  your  goid^ 
Must  lod^ng  fit  and  fair  provide. 
Till  finds  King  James  meet  time  to  see 
The  flower  of  English  chivalry."— 

IX 

Though  inly  chafed  at  this  delay. 
Lord  Marmion  bears  it  as  he  may. 
The  Palmer,  hismysterious  guide. 
Beholding  thus  his  place  supplied. 

Sought  to  take  leave  in  vain: 
Strict  was  the  Lion-King's  command, 
That  none  who  rode  in  Marmion's  band 

Should  sever  from  the  train: 
"  England  has  here  enow  of  spies 
In  Lady  Heron's  vritohing  eyes;" 
To  Marchmount  t\ms,  apart,  he  said. 
But  fair  pretext  to  Marmion  made. 
The  right-hand  path  they  now  decline. 
And  trace  against  the  stream  the  T^ne. 


At  length  up  that  wild  dale  they  wind. 
Where  Crichtoun-Castle  crowns  the  bank] 

For  there  the  Iiion's  care  assigned 
A  lodging  meet  for  Marmion's  rank. 
That  castle  rises  on  the  steep 

Of  the  green  vale  of  Tyne; 
And  far  beneath,  where  slow  they  creep 
From  pool  to  eddy,  dark  and  deep, 
Wbere  alders  moist,  and  willows  weep. 

You  hear  her  streams  repine. 
The  towers  in  different  ages  rose; 
Their  various  architecture  shows  - 

The  builders'  various  hands; 
A  mighty  mass,  that  could  oppose. 
When  deadliest  hatred  fired  its  foes. 

The  vengeful  Douglas'bands. 

XL 

Crichtoun!  though  now  thy  miry  court 
But  pens  the  lazy  steer  and  sheep. 
Thy  turrets  rude,  and  tottered  Keep, 
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Hare  been  the  minstrel's  loved  resort. 
Oft  have  I  traced  within  thy  fort, 

Of  mouldering  shields  the  mystic  sense. 

Scutcheons  of  honour,  or  pretence. 
Quartered  in  old  armorial  sort, 

Remains  of  rude  magnificence: 
Nor  wholly  yet  hath  time  defaced 

Thy  lordly  gallery  fair; 
Nor  yet  the  stony  cord  unbraced. 
Whose  twisted  knots,  with  roses  laced. 

Adorn  thy  mined  stair. 
Still  rises  unimpaired,  below. 
The  court-yard's  graceful  portico; 
Above  its  cornice,  row  and  row 
Of  fair  hewn  facets  richly  show 

Their  pointed  diamond  form. 
Though  there  but  houseless  cattle  go 

To  shield  them  from  the  storm. 
And,  shuddering,  still  may  we  explore. 

Where  oft  whilome  were  captives  pent, 
The  darkness  of  thy  Massy  More; 

Or,  from  thy  grass-grown  battlement, 
Hay  trace,  in  undulating  line. 
The  sluggish  mazes  of  the  Tyne. 

XII. 

Another  aspect  Crichtoun  showed, 

As  through  its  portal  Marmlon  rode; 

But  yet  'twas  melancholy  state 

Received  him  at  the  outer  gate; 

For  none  were  in  the  castle  then. 

But  women,  boys,  or  aged  men. 

With  eyes  scarce  dried,  the  sorrowing  dams, 

To  welcome  noble  Marmion,  came; 

Her  son,  a  stripling  twelve  years  old, 

Proffered  the  Baron's  rein  to  hold; 

For  each  man,  that  could  draw  a  sword. 

Had  marched  that  morning  with  their  lord. 

Earl  Adam  Hepburn — he  who  died 

On  Flodden,  by  liis  sovereign's  side. 

Long  may  his  lady  look'in  vain; 

She  ne'er  shall  see  his  gallant  train 

Come  sweeping  back  through  Crichtoun- Dean. 

'Twas  a  brave  race,  before  the  nanio 

Of  hated  Bothwell  stained  their  fame 
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And  here  two  days  did  Marmion  rest, 
With  every  rite  that  honour  claims. 

Attended  as  the  Kiag's  own  guest — 
Such  the  command  of  royal  James; 
Who  marshalled  then  Ms  land's  array. 
Upon  the  Borough  moor  that  lay. 
Perchance  he  would  not  foeman's  eye 
Upon  his  gathering  host  should  pry. 
Till  f'Ul  prepared  was  every  band 
To  march  against  the  English  land. 
Here  while  they  dwelt,  did  Lindesay's  wit 
Oft  cheer  the  Baron's  moodier  fit; 
And,  in  his  turn,  he,  knew  to  prize 
Lord  Marmion's  poweriul  mind,  and  wise- 
Trained  in  the  lore  of  Home  and  Greece, 
And  policies  of  war  and  peace, 

XIV. 

It  chanced,  as  fell  the  second  night. 

That  on  the  battlements  they  walked. 
And,  by  the  slowly  fading  light. 

Of  varying  topics  talked; 
And,  unaware,  the  Herald-bard 
Said  Marmion  might  his  toil  have  spared 

In  travelling  so  far; 
For  that  a  messenger  from  heaven 
In  vain  to  James  had  counsel  given 

Against  the  English  war: 
And,  closer  questioned,  thus  he  told 
A  tale,  which  chronicles  of  old 
In  Scottish  stoiy  have  enrolled:— 

XV. 

BIB    DAYID  LINSESAT's  TALB. 

"Of  all  the  palaces  so  fair. 

Built  for  the  royal  dwelling. 
In  Scotland,  fai'  beyond  compare 
Linlithgow  is  excelling; 
And  in  its  park,  in  jovial  June, 
How  sweet  the  merry  linnet's  tune, 
How  blithe  the  blackbird's  layl 
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The  wild  buck  bells  from  feray  brake, 
The  coot  dives  merry  on  the  lake, 
The  saddest  heart  might  pleasure  take 

To  see  all  nature  gay. 
But  June  is  to  our  Sovereign  dear 
The  heaviest  month  in  all  the  year: 
Too  vf  ell  his  cause  of  grief  you  know-r- 
June  saw  hia  father's  overthrow. 
Woe  to  the  traitors,  who  could  brhig 
The  princely  boy  against  his  Kingl 
Still  in  his  conscience  burns  the  sting. 
In  offices  as  strict  as  Lent, 
King  James's  June  is  ever  speut. 


xvx 

"When  last  this  ruthful  month  was  come, 
And  in  Linlithgow's  holy  dome 

The  King,  as  wont,  was  praying; 
While  for  his  voyal  father's  soul 
The  chaunters  sung,  the  bells  did  toll. 

The  Bishop  mass  was  saying — 
For  now  the  year  brought  round  again 
The  day  the  luckless  king  was  slain — 
In  Katharine's  aisle  the  monarch  kncU, 
With  sackcloth^shirt,  and  iron  belt. 
And  eyes  with  sorrow  .streaming; 
Around  him,  in  their  stalls  of  state. 
The  Thistle's  Knight-Companions  sato. 

Then:  banners  o'er  them  beaming. 
I  too  was  there,  and,  sooth  to  tell, 
Bedeafened  with  the  jangling  knell. 
Was  watching  where  the  sunbeams  lUU, 

Through  the  stained  casement  glcii.niiig; 
But,  while  I  marked  what  next  befoil. 
It  seemed  as  I  were  dreaming. 
Stepped  from  the  crowd  a  ghostly  w!;'!it, 
In  azure  gown,  with  cincture  white ; 
Kis  forehead  bald,  his  head  was  bare, 
Down  hung  at  length  his  yellow  hair.  — 
Now,  mock  me  not,  when,  good  my  Lord, 
I  pledge  to  you  my  knightly  word, 
That,  when  I  saw  his  placid  graca, 
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His  ample  majesty  efface, 

His  golemn  bearing,  and  his  pace 

So  stately  gliding  on,— 
Seemed  to  me  ne'er  didUmner paint 
So  just  an  image  of  the  saint. 
Who  propped  Sie  Virgin  in  her  faint,— 

The  loved  Apostle  John. 

XVIL 

"  He  stepped  before  the  Monarch's  chair, 
And  stood  with  rustic  plainness  there. 

And  little  reverence  made; 
Nor  head,  nor  body,  bowed  nor  bent, 
But  on  the  desk  his  arm  he  leant, 

And  words  like  these  he  said, 
In  a  low  voice, — but  never  tone 
Sa  ihriUed  through  vein,  and  nerve,  and  bone;— 
•  My  mother  sent  me  from  afar. 
Sir  King,  to  warn  thee  not  to  war, — 

Woe  waits  on  thine  array; 
If  war  thou  wilt,  of  woman  fair. 
Her  witching  wiles  and  wanton  snare, 
James  Stuart,  doubly  warned,  beware: 

God  keep  thee  as  he  mayl' — 
The  wondering.  Monarch  seemed  to  seek 

For  answer,  and*found  none; 
And  when  he  raised  his  head  to  speak. 

The  monitor  was  gone. 
The  Marshal  and  myself  had  east 
To  stop  him  as  he  outward  past; 
But,  lighter  than  the  whirlwind's  blast. 

He  vanished  from  our  eyes. 

Like  sunbeam  on  the  billow  cast, 

That  glances  but,  and  dies." 

XVUL 

While  lindesay  told  this  marvel  strange. 

The  twilight  was  so  pale. 
He  marked  not  Marmion's  colooi  change, 

While  listening  to  the  tale: 
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Bat,  after  a  saapended  pause. 

The  Baron  spoke:—"  Of  Nature's  Jaws 

So  strong  I  hold  the  force. 
That  never  super-human  cause 

Could  e'er  controul  their  course; 
And,  three  days  since,  had  judged  your  aim 
Was  but  to  make  your  guest  your  game. 
But  I  have  seen,  smce  past  the  Tweed, 
What  much  has  changed  my  sceptic  creed, 
And  made  me  credit  aught" — He  staid. 
And  seemed  to  wish  his  words  unsaid; 

But,  by  that  Strong  emotion  pressed. 

Which  prompts  as  to  unload  our  breast. 
Even  when  discovery's  pain. 

To  Lindesay  did  at  length  unfold 

The  tale  his  village  host  had  told. 
At  Gifford,  to  his  train. 
Konght  of  the  Palmer  says  he  there. 
And  nought  of  Constance,  or  of  Clare: 
The  thoughts,  which  broke  his  sleep,  he  seend 
To  mention  but  as  feverish  dreams. 

XIX. 

"  In  vain,"  said  he,  "  to  rest  I  spread 

My  burning  limbs,  and  couched  my  hea4s 

Fantastic  thoughts  returned; 
And,  by  then:  wild  dominion  led. 

My  heart  within  me  burned. 
So  sore  was  the  delirious  goad, 
I  took  my  steed,  and  forth  I  rode, 
And,  as  the  moon  shone  bright  and  cold. 
Soon  reached  the  camp  upon  the  wold. 
The  southern  entrance  I  passed  through 
And  halted,  and  my  bugie  blew. 
Methonght  an  answer  met  my  ear — 
Yet  was  the  blast  so  low  and  drear. 
So  hollow,  and  so  faintly  blown, 
It  migitt  be  eeho  of  my  own. 


XX. 

Thns  Jnd^ng,  for  a  little  space 
I  listened,  ere  I  left  the  place; 
But  scarce  could  trust  my  eyesi 
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Nor  yet  can  think  they  served  me  true, 
When  sudden  in  the  ring  I  yiew. 
In  form  distinct  of  shape  and  hue, 

A  mounted  champion  rise. — 
Tve  fought,  Lord-Lion,  many  a  day, 
III  single  fight,  and  mixed  aSray, 
And  ever,  I  myself  may  say. 

Have  borne  me  as  a  knight; 
Bat  when  this  unexpected  foe 
Seemed  starting  from  the  gulph  below — 
I  care  not  though  the  truth  I  show — 

I  trembled  with  affright  j 
And  as  I  placed  in  rest  my  spear. 
My  hand  so  shook  for  verjr  fear, 

X  scarce  could  couch  it  right. 

XXL 

"  Why  need  my  tongue  the  issue  tell? 
We  ran  our  course — my  charger  fell: — 
What  could  he  'gainst  the  shock  of  hell?— 

I  rolled  upon  the  plain. 
High  o'er  my  head,  with  threatening  hand, 
The  spectre  shook  his  naked  brand, — 

Tet  did  the  worst  remain; 
My  dazzled  eyes  I  upward  cast- 
Not  opening  hell  itself  could  blast 

Their  sight,  like  what  I  saw! 
Full  on  his  face  the  moonbeam  strook, — , 
A  face  could  never  be  mistook! 
I  knew  the  stem  vindictive  look. 

And  held  my  breath  for  awe. 
I  saw  the  face  of  one  who,  fled 
To  foreign  climes,  has  long  been  dead.— 

I  well  believe  the  lasti 
For  ne'er,  firom  visor  raised,  did  stars 
A  human  warrior,  with  a  glare 

So  grimly  and  so  ghast. 
Thrice  o'er  my  head  he  shook  the  blade; 
But  when  to  good  Saint  George  I  prayed, 
(The  first  time  e'er  I  asked  his  aid,) 

He  plunged  it  in  the  sheath; 
And,  on  his  coarser  mounting  light. 
He  seemed  to  vanish  from  my  sight: 
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The  moon-beam  drooped,  and  deepest  night 

Sunk  down  npon  the  heath. — 
'Twere  long  to  tell  what  cause  I  have 

To  know  his  face,  that  met-me  therei 
Called  hj  bis  hatred  from  the  graro^ 

To  camber  upper  air: 
Dead  or  alive,  good  cause  had  ha 
To  be  my  mortol  enemy."— 


xxn.  • 

Marvelled  Sir  David  of  the  Mount; 
Then,  learned  in  story,  'gan  recount 

Such  chance  had  hap'd  of  old, 
When  once,  near  Norham,  there  did  fight 
A  spectre  fell,  of  fiendish  might. 
In  hkeness  of  a  Scottish  knight. 

With  Brian  Bulmer  bold. 
And  trained  him  nigh  to  disaUo\i< 
The  aid  of  his  baptismal  vow. 

"  And  such  a  phantom,  too,  'tis  said. 

With  Highland  broad-sword,  targe,  and  plaid, 
And  fingers  ted  with  gore^ 
Is  seen  in  Bothiemurcus  glade. 
Or  where  the  sable  pine-trees  shade 
Dark  Tomantoul,  and  Achaaslaid, 

.  Dromouchty,  or  Glenmore. 
And  yet,  whate'er  such  legends  say. 
Of  warlike  demon,  ghost,  or  &y. 

On  mountain,  moor,  or  plain. 
Spotless  in  faith,  in  bosom  bold. 
True  son  of  chivalry  should  hold 

These  niidnight  terrors  vain; 
For  seldom  have  such  spirits  power 
To  harm,  save  in  the  evil  hour. 
When  guilt  we  meditate  witliin. 
Or  harbour  unrepented  sin." — 
liord  Marmion  turned  him  half  aside. 
And  twice  to  clear  his  voice  he  tried. 

Then  pressed  Sir  David's  hand, 
But  nought,  at  length,  in  answer  said; 
And  here  their  farther  converse  staid, 

£iach  ordering  that  his  baud 
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Should  bowne  them  with  the  rising  day, 
Tp  Scotland's  camp  to  take  their  way,— 
Such  was  the  King's  command. 

XXTTT.   !  - 

Early  they  took  Sun-Edin's  road. 
And  I  could  trace  each  Etep  they  trcdet 
Hill,  brook,  nor  dell,  nor  rock,  nor  stone 
liies  on  the  path  to  me  unknown. 
Much  might  it  boast  of  storied  lorej 
But,  passing  such  digression  o'er. 
Suffice  it,  that  their  route  was  laid 
Across  the  iiirzy  hills  of  Braid. 
They  passed  the  glen  and  scanty  rill. 
And  climbed  the  opposing  bank,  until 
They  gained  the  top  of  Blackford  Hill. 

XXIV, 

Blackford  I  on  whose  nncnltnred  breast. 

Among  the  broom,  and  thorn,  and  whin, 
A  truint-boy,  I  sought  the  nest, 
Or  listed,  as  I  lay  at  rest. 

While  rose,  on  breezes  thin. 
The  murmur  of  the  city  crowd. 
And,  from  his  steeple  jangling  loud, 

Saint  Giles's  mingling  din. 
Now,  from  the  summit  to  the  plain. 
Waves  all  the  hill  with  yellow  grain; 

And  o'er  the  landscape  as  I  look. 
Nought  do  I. see  unchanged  remain. 

Save  the  rude  cliffs  and  chiming  brook. 
To  me  they  make  a  heavy  moan. 
Of  early  friendships  past  and  gone. 

XXV 

But  different  far  the  change  has  been, 
Since  Marmion,  from  the  crown 

Of  Blackford,  saw  that  martial  scene 
Upon  the  bent  so  brown: 

Thousand  pavilions,  white  as  snow, 

Spread  o'er  the  Borough-moor  belonr, 
Upland,  and  dale,  and  down: — 
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A  thousand  did  I  say?  I  ween, 
Thousands  on  thousands  there  was  seen. 
That  chequered  all  the  heath  between 

The  streamlet  and  the  town; 
In  crossing  ranks  extending  for, 
Forming  a  camp  irregular; 
Oft  giving  way,  where  still  there  stood 
Some  reliqucs  of  the  old  oak  wood, 
That  darkly  huge  did  intervene, 
And  tamed  the  glaring  white  with  green : 
In  these  extended  lines  there  lay 
A  martial  kingdom's  vast  array. 

XXVL 

For  from  Hebndes,  dark  with  rain. 
To  eastern  Lodon's  fertile  plain, 
And  from  the  southern  Bedswire  edge, 
To  farthest  Bosse's  rocky  ledge; 
From  west  to  east,  from  south  to  north, 
Scotland  sent  all  her  warriors  forth. 
Harmion  might  hear  the  mingled  hum 
Of  myriads  up  the  mountain  come; 
The  horses'  tramp,  and  tingling  clank. 
Where  chiefs  reviewed  their  vassal  rank. 

And  charger's  shrilling  neigh; 
And  see  the  shifting  lines  advance. 
While  frequent  flashed,  from  shield  and  laneo^ 

The  sun's  reflected  ray, 

xxvn. 

Thin  curling  in  the  morning  air. 
The  wreaths  of  failing  smoke  declare. 
To  embers  now  the  brands  decayed, 
Where  the  night-watch  their  fires  had  made, 
They  saw,  slow  rolling  on  the  plain. 
Full  many  a  baggage-cart  and  wain. 
And  dire  artillery's  clumsy  car. 
By  sluggish  oxen  tugged  to  war; 
And  there  were  Borthwick's  Sisters  Seven,* 
And  culverins  which  Franco  had  given. 

*  Seven  culverins  so  called,  cast  by  one  Bcrthwick. 
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lU-omened  giftl  the  guns  remain 

The  conqueror'8  spoil  on  Elodden  pida. 

XXVUL 

Nor  marked  they  less,  where  in  the  air 

A  thousand  streamers  flaunted  fair; 
Yarions  in  shape,  device,  and  hue, 
Green,  sanguine,  purple,  red,  and  bine. 

Broad,  narrow,  swallow-tailed,  and  square 

Scroll,  pennon,  pensil,  handrol,  there 
O'er  the  pavihons  flew. 

Highest,  and  midmost,  was  descried 

The  royal  banner,  floating  wide; 
The  stafli  a  pine-tree  strong  and  straight, 
Pitched  deeply  in  a  massive  stone, 
Which  still  in  memory  is  shown, 
Tet  bent  beneath  the  standard's  weight, 
Whene'er  the  western  wind  unrolled. 

With  toil,  the  huge  and  cumbrous  fold. 
And  gave  to  view  the  dazzling  field. 
Where,  in  proud  Scotland's  royal  shield. 

The  ruddy  Lion  ramped  in  gold. 

XXIX. 

lord  Marmion  viewed  the  landscape  bright,-— 
He  viewed  it  with  a  chiefs  delight, — 
'   Until  within  him  burned  his  heart. 
And  lightning  from  his  eye  did  part. 

As  on  the  battle-day; 
Such  glance  did  falcon  never  dart. 

When  stooping  on  his  prey. 
"  Oh  I  well,  Lord-Lion,  hast  thou  said. 
Thy  King  from  warfare  to  dissuade' 

Were  but  a  vain  essay; 
For,  by  Saint  George,  were  that  host  mine, 
Not  power  infernal,  nor  divine. 
Should  once  to  peace  my  soul  incline. 
Till  I  had  dimmed  their  armour's  shine 

In  glorious  battle  fray!" — 
Answered  the  bard,  of  milder  mood: 
"Fair  is  the  sight, — and  yet  'twere  good, 

That  kings  would  think  withal. 
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When  peace  and  wealth  their  land  have  blessed, 
'Xis  better  to  sit  still  at  rest, 
Than  rise,  perchance  to  fall."— 


XXX. 

Still  on  the  spot  Lord  Marmion  stayed, 
For  fairer  scene  he  ne'er  surveyed. 

When  sated  with  the  martial  show 

That  peopled  all  the  plain  below. 

The  wandering  eye  could  o'er  it  go, 

And  mark  the  distant  city  glow 
With  gloomy  splendour  red ; 

For  on  uie  smoke-wreaths,  huge  and  slow, 

That  round  her  sable  turrets  flow, 
The  morning  beams  were  shed. 

And  tinged  them  with  a  lustre  proud, 

Like  that  whicli  streaks  a  thunder-cloml. 
Such  dusky  grandeur  clothed  the  height, 
Where  the  huge  castle  holds  its  state. 

And  all  the  steep  slope  down. 
Whose  ridgy  back  heaves  to  the  sky. 
Piled  deep  and  massy,  close  and  high. 

Mine  own  romantic  town  1 
But  northward  fur,  with  purer  blaze, 
On  Ochil  mountains  fell  the  rays. 
And  as  each  heathy  top  they  kissed. 
It  gleamed  a  purple  amethyst 

Yonder  the  shores  of  Fife  you  saw; 

Here  Preston-Bay,  and  Berwick-Law; 
And,  broad  between  them  rolled. 

The  g^ant  Fu'th  the  eye  might  note. 

Whose  islands  on  its  bosom  float, 
Ijike  emeralds  chased  in  gold. 
Fitz-Eustace'  heart  felt  closely  pent; 
As  if  to  give  his  raptm°e  vent. 
The  spur  he  to  his  charger  lent, 

And  raised  his  bridle-hand. 
And,  making  demi-volte  in  air. 
Cried, "  Where's  the  crowd  that  would  not  dars 

To  fight  for  such  a  landl 
The  Lindesay  smiled  his  joy  to  see; 
Nor  Marmion's  frown  repressed  his  glee. 

16* 
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■xinn. 

Thus  while  they  looked,  a  flourish  proud. 
Where  mingled  tramp,  and  clarion  loud. 

And  fife  and  kettle-dmm. 
And  sackbut  deep,  and  psaltery. 
And  war>pipe  with  discordant  cry. 
And  cymbal  clattering  to  the  sky. 
Making  wild  music  bold  and  high, 

Did  up  the  mountain  come; 
The  whilst  the  bells,  with  distant  chime, 
Merrily  tolled  the  hour  of  prime. 

And  thus  the  Lindesay  spoke: — 
"  Thus  clamour  still  the  war-notes  when 
The  King  to  mass  his  way  haa  ta'en. 
Or  to  Saint  Catherine's  of  Sienne^ 

Or  chapel  of  Saint  Eocqne. 
To  you  they  speak  of  martial  fame; 
But  me  remind  of  peaceful  game. 

When  blither  waa  their  cheer. 
Thrilling  in  Falkland-woods -the  air. 
In  signal  none  his  steed  should  spare, 
But  strive  which  foremost  might  repair 

To  the  downfall  of  the  deer. 

xxxn, 

"  Nor  less,"  he  said, — "  when  looking  forth, 
I  view  yon  Empress  of  the  North 

Sit  on  her  hilly  throne; 
Her  palace's  imperial  bowers. 
Her  castle,  proof  to  hostile  powers. 
Her  stately  halls,  and  holy  towers — 

Nor  less,"  he  said,  "I  moan. 
To  think  what  woe  mischance  may  bring, 
And  how  these  merry  bells  may  ring 
The  death-dirge  of  our  gallant  King; 

Or,  with  their  larum,  call 
The  burghers  forth  to  watch  and  ward, 
'Gainst  southern  sack  and  fires  to  guard 

Dan-Edin's  leaguered  wall. — 
But  not,  for  my  presaging  thought, 
Dream  conquest  sure,  or  cheaply  bought! 

Lord  Marmion,  I  say  nay: — 
God  is  the  guider  of  the  field, 
Ue  breaks  the  champion's  spear  and  shield,-^ 
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But  thou  thyself  shalt  say, 
When  joins  yon  host  in  deadly  stowre, 
That  England's  dames  must  weep  in  bower, 

Her  monks  the  death-mass  sing; 
for  never  saw'st  thou  snch  a  power 

Led  on  by  such  a  King." — 
And  now,  down  winding  to  the  plain. 
The  barriers  of  the  camp  they  gain, 
,       And  there  they  made  a  stay. — 
There  stays  the  Minstrel,  till  he  fling 
His  hand  o'er  every  Border  string, 
And  fit  his  harp  the  pomp  to  sing, 
Of  Scotland's  ancient  Court  and  King, 

In  the  succeeding  lay. 


INTEODUCTION  TO  CANTO  FIFTH. 
To  Geobqb  Ellis,  Esq. 

When  dark  December  glooms  the  day, 
And  takes  our  autumn  joys  away; 
When  short  and  scant  the  sunbeam  throw."!, 
Upon  the  weaiy  waste  of  snows, 
A  cold  and  profitless  regard. 
Like  patron  on  a  needy  bardj 
When  sylvan  occnpation's  done. 
And  o'er  the   chimney  rests  the  gun. 
And  hang  in  idle  trophy,  near. 
The  game-pouch,  fishing-rod,  and  spear; 
When  wiry  terrier,  rough  and  grim, 
And  greyhound  with  his  length  of  limb, 
And  pointer,  now  employed  no  more, 
Cumber  our  parlour's  narrow  floor; 
When  in  his  stall  the  impatient  steed 
Is  long  condemned  to  rest  and  feed; 
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When  from  our  snow-encircled  home, 
Scarce  cares  the  hardiest  step  to  roam. 
Since  path  is  none,  save  that  to  bring 
The  needful  water  from  the  spring; 
When  wrinkled  news  -page,  thrice  cou'd  o'er, 
Beguiles  the  dreary  hour  no  more. 
And  darkling  politician,  crossed, 
Inveighs  against  the  lingering  post, 
And  answering  house-wife  sore  complains 
Of  carriers'  snow-impeded  wains: 
When  such  the  country  cheer,  I  come. 
Well  pleaded  to  seek  our  city  home; 
For  converse,  and  for  books,  to  chango 
The  Forest's  melancholy  range. 
And  welcome,  with  renewed  delight, 
The  busy  day,  and  social  night. 

Not  here  need  my  desponding  rhyme 
Lament  the  ravages  of  time, 
As  erst  by  Newark's  riven  towers. 
And  Ettricke  stripped  of  forest  bowers.* 
True, — Caledonia's  Queen  is  changed. 
Since  on  her  dusky  summit  ranged. 
Within  its  steepy  limits  pent, 
By  bulwark,  line,  and  battlement, 
And  flanking  towers,  and  laky  flood. 
Guarded  and  garrisoned  she  stood. 
Denying  entrance  or  resort. 
Save  at  each  tall  embattled  port; 
Above  whose  arch,  suspended,  hung 
Portcullis  spiked  with  iron  prong. 
That  long  is  gone, — but  not  so  long. 
Since,  early  closed,  and  opening  late, 
Jealous  revolved  the  studded  gate; 
Whose  task  from  eve  to  morning  tide 
A  wicket  churlishly  supplied. 
Stern  then,  and  steel-girt  was  thy  brow, 
Dun-CdinI  O,  how  altered  now, 
When  safe  amid  thy  mountain  court 
Thou  sitt'st,  like  Empress  at  her  sport. 
And  liberal,  unconfined,  and  free. 
Flinging  thy  white  arms  to  the  sea, 

*  See  Introduction  to  Canto  II, 
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For  ihy  dark  doud,  with  umbered  lower, 
That  hung  o'er  cliff,  and  lake,  and  tower, 
Thou  gleain'st  against  the  western  ray 
Ten  thousand  lines  of  brighter  day, 

Kot  she,  the  championess  of  old. 
In  Spenser's  magic  tale  enrolled, — 
She  for  the  charmed  spear  renowned, 
Whidi  forced  each  knight  to  kiss  the  ground — 
Not  she  more  changed,  when,  placed  at  rest, 
What  time  she  was  Malbecco's  guest, 
She  gave  to  flow  her  maiden  vest; 
When  from  the  corslet's  grasp  relieved, 
Free  to  the  sight  her  bosom  heaved; 
Sweet  was  her  blue  eye's  modest  smile. 
Erst  hidden  by  the  aventayle; 
And  down  her  shoulders  graceful  rolled 
Her  locks  profuse,  of  paly  gold. 
They  who  wliilome,  in  midnight  fi^lit. 
Had  marvelled  at  her  matchless  might, 
"70  less  her  maiden  charms  approved, 
But  looking  liked,  and  liking  loved. 
The  sights  could  jealous  pangs  beguile, 
And  charm  Malbecco's  cares  awhile; 
And  he,  the  wandering  Squire  of  Dames, 
Forgot  his  Columbella's  claims, 
And  passion,  erst  unknown,  could  gain 
The  breast  of  blunt  Sir  Satyrane; 
Nor  durst  light  Paridel  advance. 
Bold  as  he  was,  a  looser  glance, — 
She  charmed,  at  once,  and  tamed  the  heart, 
Incomparable  Britomartel 

So  thoo,  fair  Cityl  disarraved 
Of  battled  wall,  and  rampart  s  aid, 
As  stately  seem'st,  but  lovelier  far 
Than  in  that  panoply  of  war. 
Nor  deem  that  from  thy  fenceless  throne 
Strength  and  security  ai'e  flown; 
Still,  as  of  yore.  Queen  of  the  North! 
Still  canst  thou  send  thy  children  forth. 
Ne'er  readier  at  alarm-Dell's  call 
Thy  burghers  rose  to  man  thy  wall. 
Than  now,  in  danger,  shall  be  thine. 
Thy  daundess  voluntary  line; 
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For  fosse  and  turret  proud  to  stand. 
Their  breasts  the  bulwarks  of  the  land. 
Thy  thousands,  trained  to  martial  toil. 
Fall  lei  would  stain  their  native  soil, 
Ere  &om  thj  mural  crown  there  fell 
The  slightest  knosp,  or  pinnacle. 
And  if  it  come — as  come  it  may, 
Dun-Edin!  that  eventful  day — 
Benowned  for  hospitable  deed. 
That  virtue  much  with  heaven  maj  pleal. 
In  patriarchal  times  whose  care 
Descending  angels  deigned  to  share; 
That  claim  may  wrestle  blessings  down 
On  those  who  fight  for  the  Good  Town, 
Destined  in  eveiy  age  to  be 
Beiiige  of  injured  royalty; 
Since  first,  when  conquering  York  arose. 
To  Henry  meek  she  gave  repose. 
Till  late,  with  wonder,  grieij  and  awe. 
Great  Bourbon's  reliques,  sad  she  saw. 

Truce  to  these  thoughts! — for,  as  they  rise. 
How  gladly  1  avert  mine  eyes,  i 

Bodings,  or  true  or  false,  to  change. 
For  fiction's  fair  romantic  range. 
Or  for  Tradition's  dubious  Ught, 
That  hovers  'twixt  the  day  and  night; 
Dazzling  alternately  and  dim. 
Her  wavering  lamp  I'd  rather  trim, 
Knights,  squires,  and  lovely  dames  to  see, 
Creation  of  my  fantasy. 
Than  gaze  abroad  on  reeky  fen. 
And  make  of  mists  invading  men. — 
Who  loves  not  more  the  night  of  June 
Than  dull  December's  gloomy  noon  ? 
The  moonlight  than  the  fog  of  frost? 
And  can  we  say,  which  cheats  the  most? 

But  who  shall  teach  my  harp  to  gain 
A  sound  of  the  romantic  strain. 
Whose  Anglo-Norman  tones  whilere 
Could  win  the  Second  Henry's  ear, 
Famed  Beauclero  called,  for  that  he  loved 
The  minstrel,  and  his  lay  approved? 
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Who  shall  these  lingering  notes  redeem, 

Decaying  on  oblivion's  stream; 

Such  notes  as  from  the  Breton  tongne 

Marie  translated,  Blondel  sung? — 

O!  born  Time's  ravage  to  repair, 

And  make  thy  dying  Muse  thy  care; 

Who  when  his  scythe  her  hoary  foe 

Was  poising  for  the  final  blow, 

The  weapon  from  his  hand  could  wring, 

And  break  his  glass,  and  shear  his  wing, 

And  bid,  reviving  in  his  strain. 

The  gentle  poet  live  again; 

Thou,  who  canst  give  to  lightest  lay 

An  unpedantic  moral  gay. 

Nor  less  the  dullest  theme  bid  flit 

On  wings  of  unexpected  wit; 

In  letters  as  in  life  approved. 

Example  honoured,  and  beloved,— 

Dear  Ellis!  to  the  bard  impart 

A  lesson  of  thy  magic  art. 

To  win  at  once  the  head  and  heart — 

At  once  to  charm,  instruct,  and  mend. 

My  guide,  my  pattern,  and  my  fricudl 

Such  minstrel  lesson  to  bestow 
Be  long  thy  pleasing  task, — ^bnt,  01 
No  more  by  thy  example  teach 
What  few  can  practise,  all  can  preach; 
With  even  patience  to  endure 
Lingering  disease,  and  painfiil  cure. 
And  boast  alBictiou's  pangs  subdued 
By  mild  and  manly  fortitude. 
Enough,  the  lesson  has  been  given: 
I'orbid  the  repetition.  Heaven  1 

Come,  listen,  theul  for  thou  hast  known. 
And  loved,  the  Minstrel's  varying  tone. 
Who,  like  his  Border  sires  of  old. 
Waked  a  wild  measure,  rude  and  bold, 
Till  Windsor's  oaks  and  Ascot  plain 
With  wonder  heard  the  northern  strain. 
Come,  listen! — bold  in  thy  applause. 
The  Bard  shall  scorn  pedantic  lawsj 
And,  as  the  ancient  art  could  stain 
Achievements  on  the  storied  pane, 
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Irregularly  traced  and  planned. 
But  jet  so  glowing  and  so  grand; 
So  shall  he  strive,  in  changetul  hue. 
Field,  feast,  and  combat,  to  renew. 
And  loves,  and  arms,  and  harpers'  glee, 
And  all  the  pomp  of  chival^. 
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Tbb  train  has  left  the  hills  of  Brwd; 
The  barrier  guard  hare  open  made 
(SoLindesa;  bade)  tlie  palisade. 

That  closed  the  tented  ground. 
Then:  men  the  warders  backward  drew. 
And  carried  pikes  as  th^  rode  throngb, 

Into  its  ample  bound. 
Fast  ran  the  Scottish  warriors  there, 
Upon  the  Sonthern  band  to  stare; 
Aid  envy  with  their  wonder  rose. 
To  see  such  well-appointed  foes; 
Such  length  of  shafts,  such  mighl^  bows, 
So  huge,  that  many  simple  thought, 
But  for  a  vannt  such  weapons  wrought; 
And  little  deemed  their  force  to  feel. 
Through  links  of  maU,  and  plates  of  steel. 
When,  rattling  upon  Fludden  vale, 
The  cloth-yard  arrows  flew  like  hail. 

Nor  less  did  Marmion's  skilfhl  viev 
Glance  every  line  and  squadron  through; 
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And  mnch  he  mai'velled  one  small  land 
Conld  marshal  forth  such  Tarioos  band: 

for  men-at-arms  were  here, 
Heavily  sheathed  in  m^  and  plate, 
Like  iron  towers  for  strength  and  weight, 
On  Flemish  steeds  of  bone  and  height. 

With  battle-axe  and  spear. 
Tonng  knights  end  squires,  a  lighter  train. 
Practised  t£eur  cbai-gers  on  the  plain. 
By  aid  of  leg,  of  hand,  and  rein. 

Each  warlike  feat  to  show; 
To  pass,  to  wheel,  the  croupe  to  gain. 
And  high  cnrvett,  that  not  in  vain 
The  sw^rd-sway  might  descend  amain 

On  foeman's  casque  below. 
He  saw  the  hardy  burghers  there 
March  armed,  on  foot,  with  &ce9  bare. 

For  visor  they  wore  none. 
Nor  waving  plume,  nor  crest  of  knight; 
But  burnished  were  their  corslets  bright. 
Their  brigantines,  and  gorgets  light, 

Ijke  very  silver  shone. 
Long  pikes  they  had  for  standing  fight, 

Two-handed  swords  they  wore, 
And  many  wielded  mace  of  weight. 

And  bucklers  bright  they  bore. 


m. 

On  foot  the  yeoman  too,  but  dressed 
In  his  steel  jack,  a  swarthy  vest. 

With  iron  quilted  well; 
Each  at  his  back,  (a  slender  store,) 
His  forty  days'  provision  bore. 

As  feudal  statutes  teU. 
His  arms  were  halberd,  axe,  or  spear, 
A  cross-bow  there,  ahagbut  here, 

A  dagger-knife  and  brand. — 
Sober  he  seemed,  and  sad  of  cheer. 
As  loth  to  leave  his  cottage  dear. 

And  march  to  foreign  strand; 
Or  musing  who  would  guide  his  steer, 

To  till  the  faUow  land 
17 
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fet  deem  not  in  his  fhovghtiul  eye 
Did  anght  of  dastard  terror  l^ej-T- 

More  dreadinl  fiur  Ids  ire^ 
Tlian  tbeira,  who,  scorning  ^pgef^  name. 
In  eager  mood  to  battle.ciime, 
I'heiT  valour  ly^e  light  straw  on  flame, 

A  fierce  but  iaduig  file. 

.IV. 

Kot  so  the  Borderer: — ^br^d  to  ma. 
He  knew  the  baittle's  din  afar. 

And  joyed  to  hear  it  sw^ 
His  peaceful  da;  wai  slothiul  ease; 
ITor  harp,  nor  pipe,  his  ear  conld  plcasev 

Like  the  loiid  slogan  yell. 
On  active  steed,  with  lance  and  blade. 
The  light-armed  pricker  plied  his  trai^g-~ 

IJet  nobles  fight  for  fame j 
Let  vassals  fiillow  ;i|rhere  thqr  l^ad. 
Burghers,  to  gnard  their  townships,  bleed, 

But  jrar's  the  Borderers'  game, 
^eir  gun — their  glory — their  delight. 
To  sleep  the  day— maraud  the  night, 

O'er  mountain,  mqss,  ^md  moor; 
Joyful  to  fight  they  took  theur  w^ 
Scarce  caring  who  might  win  the  day. 

Their  boot^  was  secure. 
These,  as  Lord  Mamuon's  train  passed  b^. 
Looked  on  at  first  with  careless  eye, 
Nor  marvelled  aught,  well  taught  to  know 
The  fOTm  and  force  of  Englisb'iMw. 
But  when  they  saw  the  Lord  arrayed 
In  splendid  arms  and  rich  brocade 
Each  Borderer  to  bis  kinsman  sai(t— 

"Hist,  BinganI  seesc  thou  therel 
Canst  guess  which  road  theyll  homewivd  lide  1 
Ol  conld  we  but  on  Border  side. 
By  Ensedale  glen,  or  Liddell's  tide. 

Beset  a  prize  so  fair! 
That  &ngless  Lion,  too,  their  guides 
Might  chance  to  lose  his  glistering  hide; 
Brown  Maudlin,  of  that  doublet  pied. 
Could  make  a  kirtle  rate.'- 
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V. 

Next  Marmion  marked  the  Celtic  race. 
Of  different  language,  form,  and  face, 

A  various  race  of  man; 
Just  then  the  chiefs  their  tribes  arrayed, 
And  wild  and  garish  semblance  made, 
The  chequered  trews,  and  belted  plaid, 
And  varying  notes  the  war-pipes  brayed 

To  every  varying  danj 
Wild  trough  their  red  or  sable  hair 
Looked  out  their  eyes,  with  savage  sttre, 

On  Alarmion  as  he  past; 
Their  legs  above  the  knee  were  bare; 
Their  frame  was  sinewy,  short,  and  sparer 

And  hardened  to  the  blast; 
Of  taller  race,  the  chiefs  they  own 
Were  by  the  eagle's  plumage  knowa. 
The  hunted  red-deer's  undressed  hidO 
Their  hairy  buskins  well  supplied; 
The  graceful  bonnet  decked  their  head; 
Back  from  their  shoulders  hung  the  plaiil, 
A  broad-sword  of  unwieldy  length, 
A  dagger  proved  for  edge  and  gtiength, 

A  studded  twge  they  wore. 
And  quivers,  bows,  and  shafts,— but,  Ol 
Short  was  the  shafb,  and  weak  the  bow. 

To  that  which  England  bore. 
The  Isles-men  carried  at  their  backs 
^'he  ancient  Danish  battle-axe. 
They  raised  a  wild  and  wondering  cry. 
As  with  his  guide  rode  Marmion  by. 
Loud  were  their  clamouring  tongues,  as  whai 
The  clanging  sea-fowl  leav&the  fen. 
And,  with  their  eries  discoi'dant  mixed. 
Grumbled  and  yelled  the  pipes  betwixt. 


VL 

Tlins  through  the  Scottish  camp  they  passed, 
And  reached  the  City  gate  at  last. 
Where  all  around,  a  wakeflil  guard, 
Aiiued  burghers  kept  their  watch  and  wand. 
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Well  had  they  cause  of  jealous  tear. 
When  lay  encamped,  in  field  so  near, 
The  Borderer  and  the  Mountaineer, 
As  through  the  bustling  streets  they  go, 
All  was  alive  with  martial  show; 
At  every  torn,  with  dinning  clang. 
The  armourer's  anvil  clashed  and  rang; 
Or  toiled  the  swarthy  smith,  to  wheel 
The  bar  that  arms  the  charger's  heel; 
Or  axe,  or  falchion,  to  the  side 
Of  jarring  grind-stone  was  applied. 
Page,  groom,  and  squire,  with  hurrying  pace. 
Through  street,  and  lane,  and  market-place, 

Bore  lance,  or  casque,  or  sword; 
While  burghers,  with  important  face^ 

Described  each  new-come  lord. 
Discussed  his  lineage,  told  his  name. 
His  following,*  and  his  warlike  fame.— 
The  Lion  led  to  lodging  meet. 
Which  high  o'erlooked  the  crowded  street  j 

There  must  the  Baron  rest, 
TiU  past  the  hour  of  vesper  tide. 
And  then  to  Holy-Kood  must  ride, — 

Such  was  the  King's  behest. 
Meanwhile  the  Lion's  care  assigns 
A  banquet  rich,  and  costly  wines. 

To  Marmion  and  his  train. 
And  when  the  appointed  hour  succeeds, 
The  Baron  dons  his  peaceful  weeds. 
And  following  Lindesay  as  he  leads^ 

The  palace-halls  they  gain. 

vn. 

Old  Holy-Kood  rung  merrily. 
That  night,  with  wassel,  mirth,  and  glee: 
King  James  within  her  princely  bower 
Feasted  the  chiefs  of  Scotland's  power, 
Sunuuoned  to  spend  the  parting  hour; 
For  he  had  charged,  that  his  array 
Should  southward  march  by  break  of  day. 

•  FoffoiriBj— Feudal  Retainers. 
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Well  loved  that  Splendid  monarcli  Afe 
The  banquet  ^nd  the  song; 

By  day  the  tourney,  and  by  night 

The  meny  dancej  traced  fast  and  light. 

The  masquers  qu!aiht,  the  pageant  bHght, 
The  revel  loud  and  long; 

This  feast  outshone  his  banquets  (il£t|' 

It  was  his  blithest — and' his  Iffit: 
The  dazzling  lamps,  from  gallery  gay, 
Cast  on  the  court  a  dancing  ray; 
Here  to  the  harp  did  minstrels  sing; 
There  ladies  touched  a  softer  string; 
With  long^ai'ed  cap,  a;nd  motley'  vest^ 
The  licensed  fitol  retailed  his  jest; 
His  magic  tricks  the  juggler  plied; 
At  dice  and  draughts  the  gallants  vied: 

While  some;  in  close  recess  apart. 

Courted  the  ladies  of  their  heart, 
Nor  courted  them  in  vain; 

For  often,  in  the  parting  hour. 

Victorious  love  asserts  his  power 
O'er  coldness  and  disdain; 

And  flinty  is  her  heart,  can  view 

To  battle  march  a  lover  true — 

Can  hear,  perchance,  his  last  adieu. 
Nor  own  her  share  of  paiK 

Vllt 

Through  this  mixed  crowd  of  glee  and  game^ 
The  King  to  greet  Lord  Marmion  came, 

While,  reverend,  alt  niade  room. 
An  easy  task  it  was,  I  trow. 
King  James's  manly  form  to  know. 
Although,  his  couMesy  to  show. 
He  dofied,  to  Mat:mion  bending  low. 

His  brqidered  cap  and  plume. 
For  royal  were  his  garb  and  mien. 

His  cloak,  of  crimson  velvet  piled. 

Trimmed  with  the  for  of  martiii  wild ; 
His  yesk  of  changeful  satin  sheen. 

The  dazzled  eye  beguiled; 
His  gorgeous  collar  hung  adown, 
Wrought  with  the  badge  of  Scotland's  crown. 
The  thistle  btave,  of  old  renown; 
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His  trasty  blade,  Toledo  right, 
Descended  from  a  baldric  bright; 
White  were  his  buskins,  on  the  heel 
His  spurs  inlaid  of  gold  and  steel; 
His  bonnet,  all  of  crimson 'fair. 
Was  buttoned  with  a  ruby  rare; 
And  Marmion  deemed  he  ne'er  had  seen 
A  prince  of  such  a  noble  mien. 


IX. 

The  monarch's  form  was  middle  lixe; 
Tor  feat  of  strength,  or  exercise 

Shaped  in  proportion  fair; 
And  hazel  was  his  eagle  eye. 
And  anbom  of  the  darkest  dye^ 

His  short  curled  beard  and  hair. 
Light  was  his  footstep  in  the  dance. 

And  firm  his  stirrup  in  the  lists; 
And,  ohl  he  had  that  merry  glance, 

That  seldom  lady's  heart  resists. 
Lightly  from  feir  to  fair  he  flew, 
And  loved  to  plead,  lament,  and  sue;^- 
Suit  lightly  won,  and  short-lived  paiul 
For  monarchg  seldom  sigh  in  vain. 

I  said  he  joyed  in  banquet-bower; 
But,  mid  his  mirth,  'twas  often  strange, 
How  suddenly  his  cheer  would  change^ 

His  look  o'ercast  and  lower,  ' 
If,  in  a  sudden  turn,  he  felt 
The  pressure  of  his  iron  belt. 
That  bound  his  breast  in  penance-paii^ 
In  memory  of  his  father  slain. 
Even  so  'twas  strange  how,  evermoie^ 
Soon  as  the  passing  pang  was  o'er, 
I<'orward  he  rushed,  with  double  glee^ 
Into  the  stream  of  revelry: 
Thus,  dim-seen  object  of  affright 
Startles  the  courser  in  his  flight. 
And  half  he  halts,  half  springs  aside; 
But  feels  the  quickening  spur  applied, 
And,  straining  on  the  tightened  rein. 
Scours  doubly  swift  o'el  bill  and  plain. 
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O'er  James's  heart,  the  courtiers  say. 
Sir  Hugh  the  Heron's  wife  held  sways 

To  Scotland's  court  she  came. 
To  be  a  hostage  for  her  lord. 
Who  Cessford's  gallant  heart  had  gored. 
And  with  the  King  to  make  accor^ 

Had  sent  his  lovely  dame. 
Nor  to  that  lady  free  alone 
Did  the  gay  King  allegiance  own; 

For  the  fair  Queen  of  France 
Sent  him  a  Tnrquois  ring,  and  glove, 
And  charged  him,  as  her  knight  aud  love^ 

For  her  to  break  a  lance ; 
And  strike  three  strokes  with  Scottish  brand. 
And  march  three  miles  on  soutliera  land. 
And  bid  the  banners  of  his  band 

In  English  breezes  dance. 
And  thus,  for  France's  Queen,  he  drest 
His  manly  limbs  in  mailed  vest; 
And  thus  admitted  English  fair. 
His  inmost  counsels  still  to  share; 
And  thus,  for  both,  he  madly  planned 
'he  ruin  of  himself  and  land! 

And  yet,  the  sooth  to  tell, 
Kor  England's  fair,  nor  France's  Queen, 
Were  worth  one  pearl-drop,  bright  and  sheen, 

From  Margaret's  eyes  that  fell,^ — 
I  lis  own  Queen  Margaret,  who,  in  Lithgow's  bower, 
All  lonely  sat,  and  wept  the  weary  hour. 

XL 

The  Queen  sits  lone  in  Lithgow  pile, 

And  weeps  the  weary  day. 
The  war  against  her  native  soil, 
Her  Monarch's  risk  in  battle  broil:—. 
And  in  gay  Holy-Bood,  the  while,  , 
IJame  Heron  rises  with  a  smila 

Upon  the  harp  to  play. 
Fair  was  her  rounded  arm,  as  o'er 

The  strings  her  fingers  flew; 
And  as  she  touched  and  tuned  them  aU, 
Even  her  bosom's  rise  and  fall 

Was  plainer  given 
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For,  all  for  heat,  was  laid  aside 
Her  wimple,  and  her  hood  uritied; 
And  first  she  pitched  her  voice  tosing, 
Then  glanced  her  dark  eye  on  the  King, 
And  then  around  the  silent  ring; 
And  laughed,  and  blnshed,  and  oft  did  say 
Her  pretty  oatli.  by  Yea,  aiid  Nay, 
She  could  not,  would  not,  durst  not  pluyl 
At  length,  upon  the  harp,  with  glee 
Mingled  with  arch  simplicity, 
A  soft,  yet  lively,  air  siie  rung. 
While  t^UB  the  wily  lady  sung, 

xir. 

LOCHINVAB. 

X.ADT    heron's    80Ha» 

O,  young  Locliinvar  is  come  out  of  the  west, 
Through  all  the  wide  Border  his  steed  was  the  best. 
And  save  his  good  broad-sword  he  weapons  had  noiiOj 
He  rode  all  unarmed,  and  he  rode  all  alone. 
So  faithful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 
There  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochinvar. 

lie  staid  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopped  not  for  stone, 
lie  swam  the  Eske  river  where  ford  there  was  none; 
But,  ere  he  alighted  at  Nethcrby  gate, 
The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late: 
X<'or  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard  in  war; 
Was  to  wed  the  fur  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar. 

So  boldly  he  entered  the  Netherby  Hall, 

Among  bride's-men  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers  and  all 

Then  spoke  the  bride's  father,  his  hand  on  his  sword, 

(For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a  word,) 

"  0  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war. 

Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  Lord  Lochinvar?"— 

"  Ilong  wooed  your  daughter,  my  suit  you  denied;— 
Love  swells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  its  tide — 
And  now  I  am  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine. 
To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine. 
Thei-e  are  maidens  in  Scotland  more  lovely  by  far. 
That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  voang  Lochinvar." 
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The  bride  kissed  the  goblet;  the  knight  took  it  up. 
He  quaffed  of  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the  cap. 
bho  looked  down  to  blush,  and  she  looked  up  to  sigh. 
With  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  tear  in  her  eye. 
He  took  her  soft  hand,  ere  her  mother  could  bar, — 
"Now  tread  we  a  measurel "  said  young  Lochinvar. 

So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  her  face. 

That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did  grace; 

While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  father  did  fume, 

And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and  plume; 

And  the  bride-maidens  whispered,  "  'Twere  better  by  tar 

To  have  matched  our  fair  cousin  with  young  Lochinvar," 

One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  car, 
When  they  reached  the  hall  door  and  the  charger  stood  near; 
So  light  to  the  croupe  the  fair  lady  he  swung. 
So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung! 
"  She  is  won!  we  are  gone,  over  bank,  bush,  and  scaur; 
They'll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow,"  quoth  young  Loch- 
invar. 

There  was  mounting  'mong  Grsemes  of  the  Netherby  clan ; 

Forsters,  Fenwicks,  and  Husgraves,  they  rode  and  they  ran: 

There  was  racing,  and  chasing,  on  Cannobie  Lee, 

But  the  lost  bride  of  Netherby  ne'er  did  they  see. 

bo  daring  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war. 

Have  ye  e'er  heard  of  gallant  like  young  Lochinvar? 

XIIT, 

The  Monarch  o'er  the  syren  hung. 
And  beat  the  measure  as  she  sung; 
And,  pressing  closer,  and  more  near, 
He  whispered  praises  in  her  ear. 
In  loud  applause  the  courtiers  vied; 
And  ladies  winked,  and  spoke  aside. 

The  witching  dame  to  Marmion  threw 
A  glance,  where  seemed  to  reign 

The  pride  that  claims  applauses  due, 

And  of  her  royal  conqy^st,  too, 
A  real  or  feigned  disdain: 

Familiar  was  thb  look,  and  told, 

Marmion  and  she  were  friends  of  old. 
The  King  observed  their  meeting  eyes. 
With  something  like  displeased  surprisu; 
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For  monarcfas  ill  can  rivals  brocfk, 
£ven  in  a  word,  or  smile,  or  look 
Straight  took  he  forth  the  parcbmeilt  biro.tj. 
Which  Marmion's  high  commission  shoWiJ : 
"  Our  Borders  sacked  by  many  a  tmSt, 
Our  peaceful  liege-men  robbed,"  he  said  j 
"  On  day  of  truce  our  Warden  slain, 
Stout  Barton  killed,  his  vessels  ta'en — 
Unworthy  were  we  here  to  reign. 
Should  these  for  vengeance  cry  in  vain; 
Our  iiill  defiance,  hate  and  scorn. 
Our  herald  has  to  Henry  borne." — 

XIV 

lie  paused,  and  led  where  Douglas  stooil. 
And  with  stem  eye  the  pageant  viewed: 
I  mean  that  Douglas,  sixth  of  yore, 
Who  coronet  of  Angus  bore. 
And,  when  his  blood  and  heart  were  Iiighi 
Did  the  third  James  in  camp  defy. 
And  all  his  minions  led  to  die 

On  Lauder's  dreary  flat: 
Frinces  and  favourites  long  grew  tam«; 
And  trembled  at  the  homely  name 

Of  Archibald  Bell-the-Cat 
The  same  who  lefb  the  dusky  vale 
Of  Hermitage  in  LiddisdalCj 

Its  dungeons,  and  its  towers. 
Where  Bothwell's  turrets  brave  the  air. 
And  Bothwell  bank  is  blooming  fair, 

To  fix  his  princely  bowers. 
Though  now,  in  age,  he  had  laid  down 
His  armour  for  the  peaceful  gown, 

And  for  a  staff  his  brand. 
Yet  often  would  flash  forth  the  fire^ 
That  could,  in  youth,  a  monarch's  m 

And  minion's  pride  withstand; 
And  even  that  day,  at  council  board. 

Unapt  to  soothe  his  sovereign's  mood) 

Against  the  w^  had  Angus  stood, 
And  chafed  his  royal  lord. 

XV. 

Bis  giant-form,  like  ruinel  tower. 
Though  fallen  its  muscles'  brawny  vault. 
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Huge-bonecl,  and  tall,  and  grim,  and  gannt, 

Seemed  o'er  the  gaudy  scene  to  loweri 
His  locks  and  beard  in  silver  grew; 
His  eye-brows  kept  their  sable  hue. 
Near  Douglas  when  the  Monaicli  stooc^ 
His  bitter  speech  he  thus  pursued:— 
**  Lord  HarmioD,  since  these  letters  say 
That  in  the  north  you  needs  must  stay, 

Wliile  slightest  hopes  of  peace  remaii% 
ITnconrteoas  speech  it  were,  and  stei^ 
To  say — Keturn  to  Lindisfarn, 

Until  my  herald  come  again.— 
Then  rest  yon  in    Tantallon    Hold; 
Your  host  shall  be  the  Douglas  bold,-r 
A  chief  unlike  his  sires  of  old. 
He  wears  their  motto  on  his  blade. 
Their  blazon  o'er  his  towers  displayed! 
Yet  loves  his  sovereign  to  oppose. 
More  than  to  face  his  country's  foes. 
And,  I  bethink  me,  by  Saint  Stephen, 

But  e'en  this  mom  to  me  was  given  ' 
A  prize,  the  first-fruits  of  the  war, 
Ta'en  by  a  gsUey  from  Dunbar, 

A  bevy  of  the  maids  of  heaven. 
Under  yonr  guard,  these  holy  maids 
Shall  safe  return  to  cloister  shades. 
And,  while  they  at  Tantallon  stay. 
Requiem  for  Cochran's  soul  may  say."— • 
And,  with  the  slaughtered  favourite's  name 
Across  the  Monarch's  brow  there  came 
A  cloud  of  ir^  remorse,  and  shame. 

XVL 

In  answer  nonght  conid  Angns  speak: 
IBs  prond  he^rt  swelled  well  nigh  to  break: 
He  tnmed  aside,  and  down  his  cheejk 
-  A  burning  tear  there  stole. 
His  hand  the  monai  ch  snddea  took. 
That  sight  his  kind  heart  conld  not  brooks 

"Now,  by  the  Brnce's  sonl, 

Angns,  my  h^ssty  speech  forgive! 

For  sure  as  doui  his  spirit  Uve, 

As  he  said  of  the  Douglas  old, 

I  well  may  say  of  yon,-!- 
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That  never  king  did  subject  hold. 

In  speech  more  free,  in  war  more  bold, 

More  tender,  and  more  true: 
Forgive  me,  Douglas,  once  again.— 
And,  while  the  King  his  hand  did  strain. 
The  old  man's  tears  fell  down  like  rain. 
To  seize  the  moment  Marmion  tried, 
And  whispered  to  the  King  aside; — 
^  Oh!  let  such  tears  unwonted  plead 
For  respite  short  from  dubious  deed! 
A  child  will  weep  at  bramble's  smart, 
A  maid  to  see  her  sparrow  part, 
A  stripling  for  a  woman's  heart: 
But  woe  awaits  a  couutiy,  when 
She  sees  the  tears  of  bearded  men. 
Then,  oh!  what  omen,  dark  and  high, 
When  Douglas  wets  his  manly  eyel" 

xvn. 

Displeased  was  James,  that  stranger  viewed 

And  tampered  with  bis  changing  mood. 

"  Laugh  those  that  can,  weep  those  that  maj." 

Thus  did  the  fiery  Monarch  say, 

"  Sonthward  I  march  by  break  of  day; 

And  if  within  Tantallon  strong, 

The  good  Lord  Marmion  tarries  long. 

Perchance  our  meeting  next  may  fall 

At  Tamworth,  in  his  castle-halL" — 

The  haughty  Marmion  felt  the  taunt, 

And  answered,  grave,  the  royal  vaunt:    , 

"  Much  honoured  were  my  humble  home, 

If  in  its  halls  King  James  should  come; 

But  Nottingham  has  archers  good. 

And  Yorkshire  men  are  stem  of  mood; 

Northumbrian  prickers  wild  and  rude. 

On  Derby  Hills  the  paths  are  steep; 

In  Ouse  and  Tyne  the  fords  are  deep; 

And  many  a  banner  will  be  torn. 

And  many  a  knight  to  earth  be  borne. 

And  many  a  sheaf  of  arrows  spent, 

Ere  Scotland's  King  shall  cross  the  Trent: 

Yet  pause,  brave  prince,  while  yet  you  may."— 

The  Monarch  lightly  turned  away. 
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And  to  his  nobles  loud  did  call, — 

"  Iiords,  to  the  dance,^a  hall!  a  halll "  ♦ 

Himself  liis  cloak  aad  sword  flung  hj. 

And  led  Dame  Heron  gallantly; 

And  minslrels,  at  the  royal  order, 

Eung  out— "Blue  Bonnets  o'er  the  Border." 

XVHI. 

Leave  we  these  revels  now,  to  tell 
What  to  Saint  Hilda's  maids  befell. 
Whose  galley,  as  they  sailed  again 
To  Whitby,  by  a  Scot  was  ta'en. 
Now  at  Dun-Edin  did  they  bide. 
Till  James  should  of  their  fate  decides 

And  soon,  by  his  command. 
Were  gently  summoned  to  prepare 
To  journey  under  Marmion's  care^ 
As  escort  honoured,  safe,  and  fair. 

Again  to  English  land. 
The  Abbess  told  her  chaplet  o'er. 
Nor  knew  which  Saint  she  should  implore; 
For  when  she  thought  of  Constapce,  sore 

She  feared  Lord  Marmion's  mood. 
And  judge  what  Clara  must  have  felt! 
The  sword,  that  hung  in  Marmion's  belt, 

Had  drunk  de  Wilton's  blood. 
Unwittingly,  King  James  had  given. 

As  guard  to  Whitby's  shaded. 
The  man  most  dreaded  under  heaven 

By  these  defenceless  maids; 
Yet  what  petition  could  avail. 
Or  who  would  listen  to  the  tala 
Of  woman,  prisoner  and  nun. 
Mid  bustle  of  a  war  begun? 
They  deemed  it  hopeless  to  avoid 
The  convoy  of  their  dai^gerous  guide. 

XIX. 

Their  lodging,  so  the  King  assigned, 
To  Marmion's,  as  their  guardian,  joinedt 

*  The  ancient  err  to  make  room  for  a  dance,  or  pageant; 
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And  thus  it  fell,  that,  passing  nigli, 
Tiie  Palmer  cauglit  tlie  Abbess'  eyo. 

Who  warned  him  by  a  scroll. 
She  had  a  secret  to  reveal, 
TJiat  mach  concerned  the  Church's  weal. 

And  health  of  sinners'  soul; 
And,  with  deep  charge  of  secrecy. 

She  named  a  place  to  meet. 
Within  an  open  balcony. 
That  hnng  from  dizzy  pitch,  and  high. 

Above  the  stately  street; 
To  which,  as  common  to  each  home, 
At  night  they  might  in  se';ret  come. 

XX. 

At  night  in  secret  there  they  came. 
The  Palmer  and  the  holy  dame. 
The  moon  among  the  clonds  rode  high. 
And  all  the  city  ham  was  by. 

Upon  the  street,  where  late  before 

Did  din  of  war  and  waniors  roar, 
Ton  might  have  heard  a  pebble  fall, 

A  beetle  hum,  a  cricket  sing. 

An  owlet  flap  his  boding  wing 
On  Giles's  steeple  tall. 
The  antique  bnildings,  climbing  high, 
Whose  Gothic  frontlets  sought  the  sky. 

Were  here  wrapt  deep  in  shade; 
There  on  their  brows  the  moon-beam  broke, 
Through  the  faint  wreaths  of  silvery  smoke, 

And  on  the  casements  played. 
And  other  light  was  none  to  see, 

Save  torches  gliding  far, 
Before  some  chieftain  of  degree^ 
Who  left  the  royal  revehry 

To  bowne  him  for  the  war. — 
A  solemn  scene  the  Abbess  chose; 
A  solemn  hour,  her  secret  to  disclose. 

XXI. 

"  O,  holy  Palmer! "  she  began, — 
"*  For  sure  he  must  be  sainted  man, 
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Whose  blessed  feet  have  trod  the  ground 
Where  theBedeemer's  tomb  is  found} — 
For  his  dear  Church's  sake,  vaj  tale 
Attend.nordeeni  of  light  av^l, 
Though  I  must  speak  of  worldly  love,— 
How  vain  to  those  who  wed  above! — 
De  Wilton  and  Lord  Marmion  wooed 
Clara  de  Clare,  of  Gloster's  blood; 
(Idle  it  were  of  Whitby's  dame, 
To  say  of  that  same  blood  I  came;) 
And  once,  when  jealous  rage  was  high. 
Lord  Marmion  said  despiteously, 
Wilton  was  traitor  in  his  heart. 
And  had  made  league  with  Martin  Swart, 
When  ho  came  here  on  Simnel's  partj 
And  only  cowardice  did  restrain 
His  rebel  aid  on  Stokefield's  plain. 
And  down  he  threw  his  glove: — the  thing 
Was  tried,  as  wont,  before  the  King; 
Where  frankly  did  De  Wilton  own, 
That  Swart  in  Guelders  he  had  known; 
And  that  between  them  then  there  went 
Some  scroll  of  courteous  compliment. 
For  this  he  to  his  castle  sent; 
But  when  his  messenger  returned. 
Judge  how  De  Wilton's  fury  burned; 
For  in  his  packet  there  were  laid 
Letters  that  claimed  disIoy|il  aid, 
And  proved  King  Henry's  cause  betrayed. 
His  fame,  thus  blighted,  in  the  field 
He  strove  to  clear,  by  spear  and  shield;— 
To  clear  his  fame  in  vain  he  strove. 
For  wondrous  are  His  ways  above! 
Perchance  some  form  was  unobserved; 
Perchance  in  prayer,  or  faith,  he  swerved; 
Else  how  could  guiltless  champion  quail, 
Or  how  the  blessed  ordeal  fail? 

XXII. 

"  His  squire,  who  now  De  Wilton  saw 
As  recreant  doomed  to  suffer  law, 

Eepentant,  owned  in  vain, 
That,  while  he  had  the  scrolls  in  care, 
A  stranger  maiden,  passing  fair. 
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Had  drenched  him  with  a  beverage  rare;— • 

His  words  no  faith  could  gain. 
With  Clare  alone  he  credence  won. 
Who,  rather  than  wed  Marmion, 
Did  to  Saint  Hilda's  shrine  repair. 
To  give  our  honse  her  livings  fair. 
And  die  a  vestal  vot'ress  there, 
The  impulse  from  the  earth  was  giveB| 
But  bent  her  to  the  paths  of  heaven> 
A  purer  heart,  a  lovelier  maid. 
Ne'er  sheltered  her  in  Whitby's  shades 
No,  not  since  Saxon  Edelfled; 

Only  one  trace  of  earthly  strain. 
That  for  her  lover's  loss 

She  cherishes  a  sorrow  vain. 
And  murmurs  at  the  cross. — 
And  then  her  heritage; — it  goes 

Along  the  banks  of  Tame; 
Deep  fields  of  grain  the  reaper  mows. 
In  meadows  rich  the  heifer  lows, 
The  falconer,  and  huntsman,  knowi 

Its  woodlands  for  the.game. 
Shame  were  it  to  Saint  Hilda  dear. 
And  I,  her  humble  vot'ress  here, 

Should  do  a  deadly  sin. 
Her  temple  spoiled  before  mine  eyes. 
If  this  false  Harmion  such  a  prize 

By  my  consent  should  win: 
Yet  hath  our  boisterous  Monarch  sworn. 
That  Clare  shall  from  our  house  be  torn. 
And  grievous  cause  have  I  to  fear, 
Such  mandate  doth  Lord  Marmion  beat 

XXIII. 

"  Now,  prisoner,  helpless,  and  betrayed 
To  evil  power,  I  claim  thine  aid, 

By  every  step  that  thou  hast  trod 
To  holy  shrine,  and  grotto  dim; 
By  every  martyr's  tortured  limb; 
By  angel,  saint,  and  seraphim. 

And  by  the  Church  of  GodI 
For  mark: — When  Wilton  was  betrayed. 
And  with  bis  sduire  forged  letters  laid. 
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She  was,  alasl-that  sinful  maid, 

By  whom  the  deed  was  done; — 
01  shame  and  horror  to  be  saidi — 

She  was  a  perjured  nan: 
No  clerk  in  all  the  laud,  like  her. 
Traced  quaint  and  varying  character. 
Perchance  you  may  a  marvel  deem. 

That  Marmion's  paramour, 
(For  such  vile  thing  she  was)  should  scheme 

Her  lover's  nuptial  hour; 
But  o'er  him  thus  she  hoped  to  gain. 
As  privy  to  his  honour's  stain, 

Illimitable  power: 
For  this  she  secretly  retained 

Each  proof  that  might  the  plot  reveal,      ^ 

Instructions  with  his  hand  and  seal; 
And  thus  Saint  Hilda  deigned. 

Through  sinner's  perfidy  impure, 

Her  house's  glory  to  secure, 
And  Clare's  immortal  weaU 


xxrv. 

"'Twerelong,  and  needless,  here  to  tell. 
How  to  my  hand  these  papers  fell; 

With  me  they  must  not  stay. 
Saint  Hilda  keep  her  Abbess  true! 
Wlio  knows  what  outrage  he  might  do, 

While  journeying  by  the  way?-^- 
OI  blessed  Saint,  if  e'er  again 
I  venturous  leave  thy  calm  domain, 
To  travel  or  by  land  or  main. 

Deep  penance  may  I  payl — 
Now,  saintly  Palmer,  mark  my  prayer : 
I  give  this  packet  to  thy  care. 
For  the  to  stop  they  wUI  not  darej^ 

And,  0!  with  cautious  speed. 
To  Wolsey's  hand  the  papers  bring. 
That  he  ma;  show  them  to  the  Eingi 

And  for  thy  well-earned  meed. 
Thou  holy  man,  at  Whitby's  shrine, 
A  weekly  mass  shall  still  be  thine, 

While  priests  can  sing  and  read. — 
18* 
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What  ail'st  Uion?— Speokj  "—For  as  lie  took 
'ihe  charge,  a  strong  emotion  shook 

His  frame;  and,  ere  reply, 
Thej  heard  a  faint,  jet  shrilly  tone, 
Like  distant  clarion  feehlj  blown. 

That  on  the  breeze  did  die; 
And  lond  the  Abbess  shrieked  in  fear, 
"  Saint  Withold  save  asl — What  is  here! 

Look  at  yon  City  Cross  I 
See  on  its  battled  tower  appear 
Phantoms,  that  scutcheons  seem  to  rear. 

And  blazoned  banners  tossl" — 

XXV. 

Dun-Edin's  Cross,  a  pillar'd  stone, 
•    Eose  on  a  turret  octagon; 

(But  now  is  razed  that  monument, 
Whence  royal  edict  rang. 

And  Toice  of  Scotland's  law  was  sent, 
In  glorious  trumpet  clang. 
O!  be  his  tomb  as  lead  to  lead. 
Upon  its  dull  destroyer's  head  I— 
A  minstrel's  malison  is  said. — ) 
Then  on  its  battlements  they  saw 
A  vison,  passing  nature's  law. 

Strange,  wild,  and  dimly  seen; 
Figures,  that  seemed  to  rise  and  die, 
Gibber  and  sign,  advance  and  fly. 
While  nought  confirmed  could  ear  or  eyf 

Discern  of  sound  or  mien. 
Yet  darkly  did  it  seem,  as  there 
J  leralds  and  FursuiTants  prepare. 
With  trumpet  sound,  and  blazon  fair, 

A  summons  to  proclaim; 
Hat  indistinct  the  pageant  proud, 
As  fancy  forms  of  midnight  cloud. 
When  flings  the  moon  upon  her  shroud 

A  wavering  tinge  of  &me; 
It  flits,  expands,  and  shifts,  till  loud* 
From  midmost  of  the  spectre  crowd. 

This  awful  summons  came:— 

XXVL 

"  Prince,  prelate,  potentate,  and  peer, 
Whose  names  T  now  shall  call. 
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Scottish,  or  foreigner,  give  earl 
Subjects  of  him  who  sent  me  here, 
At  his  tribunal  to  appear, 
I  summon  one  and  all: 
I  cite  you  by  each  deadly  sin, 
That  e'er  hath  soiled  your  hearts  within; 
I  cite  you  by  each  brutal  lust. 
That  e'er  defiled  your  earthly  dust,— • 

By  wrath — by  pride — by  tiear; 
By  each  o'er-ma^tering  passiqn's  toue. 
By  the  dark  grave,  and  dying  groan! 
When  forty  days  are  past  and  gone, 
I  cite  you  at  your  Monarch's  tiirone 

To  answer  and  appear."— 
Then  thundered  forth  a  roll  of  names  i^  ^ 

The  first  was  thine,  unhappy  JamesI 

Then  all  thy  nobles  came; 
Crawford,  Gleocairn,  Montrose,  Argyle, 
Boss,  Boibwell,  Forbes,  Lennox,  Lyle, — 
Why  should  I  tell  their  separate  style? 

Each  chief  of  birth  and  fame. 
Of  Lowland,  Highland,  Border,  Isle, 
Fore-doomed  to  Flodden's  carnage  pile, 

Was  cited  there  by  namej 
And  Marmion,  Lord  of  Fontenaye, 
Of  Lutterward  and  Scrivelbay, 
De  Wilton,  erst  of  Aberley, 
The  self-same  thundering  voice  did  say. — • 

But  then  another  spoke; 
"  Thy  fatal  summons  I  denj, 
And  thine  infernal  lord  deiy, 
Appealing  me  to  Him  on  High, 

Who  burst  the  sinner's  yoke." — 
At  that  dread  accent,  with  a  spream, 
I'arted  the  pageant  like  a  dream, 

The  summoner  was  gone. 
Prone  on  her  face  the  Abbess  fell, 
And  fast,  and  fast,  her  beads  did  tell| 
Her  nuus  came,  startled  by  the  yell. 

And  found  her  there  alone. 
She  marked  hot,  at  the  scene  aghast. 
What  time,  or  how,  the  Palmer  passed. 

XXVIL 
Shift  we  the  scene. — The  camp  doth  move. 
T)un-Edin's  streets  are  empty  now. 
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Save  when,  for  weal  of  those  thev  love^ 

To  pray  the  prayer,  and  vow  the  vow. 
The  tottering  child,  the  anxions  ialr, 
The  grey-haired  sire,  with  pious  care. 
To  chapels  and  to  shrines  repair, — 
J      Where  is  the  Palmer  now?  and  where 

The  Abbess,  Marmion,  and  Clare? —  " 

Bold  Douglas!  to  Tantallon  &ir 

They  journey  in  thy  charge: 
Lord  Marmion  rode  on  his  right  hand. 
The  Palmer  still  was  with  the  band; 
Angus,  like  Lindesay,  did  command 

That  none  should  roam  at  large. 
But  in  that  Palmer's  altered  mien 
A  wondrous  change  might  now  be  seen ; 

Freely  he  spoke  of  war, 
Of  man'els  wrought  by  single  hand. 
When  lifted  for  a  native  land; 
And  still  looked  high,  as  if  he  planned 

Some  desperate  deed  afar. 
His  courser  would  he  feed  and  stroke. 
And,  tucking  up  his  sable  frocke. 
Would  first  his  mettle  bold  provoke^ 

Then  soothe,  or  quell  his  pride. 
Old  Hubert  said,  that  never  one 
He  saw,  except  Lord  Marmion, 

A  steed  so  fairly  ride. 

XXVIU. 

Some  half-hour's  march  behind,  there  came 

By  Eustace  governed  fair, 
A  troop  escorting  Hilda's  Dame^ 

With  all  ber  nuns  and  Clare. 
No  audience  had  Lord  Marmion  sought 

Ever  he  feared  to  aggravate 

Clara  de  Clare's  suspicious  hate; 
And  safer  'twas,  he  thought. 

To  watt  till,  from  the  nuns  removed. 

The  influence' of  kinsmen  loved. 

And  suit  by  Henry's  self  approved, 
Her^low  consent  had  wrought 

Jlia  was  no  flickering  flame,  that  dies 

Unless  when  fanned  by  looks  and  siglis. 

And  lighted  oft  at  lady's  eyes; 
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lie  longed  to  stretch  his  wide  command 
O'er  luckless  Clara's  ample  land: 
Besides,  when  Wilton  with  him  vied, 
Although  the  pang  of  humbled  pride 
The  place  of  jealousy  supplied, 
Yet  conquest,  by  that  meanness  won 
He  almost  loathed  to  think  upon. 
Led  him  at  times  to  hate  the  cause. 
Which  mad^liim  burst  through  honour's' laws. 
If  e'er  he  loved,  'twas  her  alone. 
Who  died  within  that  vault  of  stone. 
XXIX. 
And  now,  when  close  at  hand  they  saw 
North- Berwick's  town  and  lofty  Law, 
Fitz-Eustace  bade  them  pause  a  while 
Before  a  venerable  pile. 

Whose  turrets  viewed,  afar. 
The  lofty  Bass,  the  Lambie  isle. 

The  ocean's  peace  or  war. 
At  tolling  of  a  bell,  forth  came 
The  convent's  venerable  Dame, 
And  prayed  Saint  Hilda's  Abbess  rest 
With  her,  a  loved  and  honoured  guest, 
Till  Douglas  should  a  bark  prepare, 
To  waft  her  back  to  Whitby  fair. 
Glad  was  the  Abess,  you  may  guess, 
And  thanked  the  Scottish  Prioress; 
And  tedious  were  to  tell,  I  ween, 
The  courteous  speech  that  passed  between. 
O'eijoyed  the  nuns  their  palfreys  leave : 
But  when  fan:  Clara  did  intend. 
Like  them,  from  horseback  to  descend, 
Fitz-Eustace  said—"  I  grieve, 
Fair  lady,  grieve  e'en  from  my  heart, 
Such  gentle  company  to  part. — 

Think  not  discourtesy. 
But  Lords'  commands  must  be  obeyed  j 
And  Marmion  and  the  Douglas  said. 

That  you  must  wend  with  me. 
Lord  Marmion  hath  a  letter  broad. 
Which  to  the  Scottish  Earl  he  showed, 
Commanding,  that,  beneath  his  care, 
Without  delay,  you  shall  repair, 
To  your  good  kinsman— Lord  F^-Cure." 
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XXX. 

The  startled  Abbess  lond  esclaimed; 
Bnt  she,  at  whom  the  blow  wa^  aiined, 
Grow  pale  as  death,  and  cold  as  lead- 
She  deemed  she  heard  her  death-doom  read. 
"  Cheer  thee,  my  child! "  the  Abbess  said, 
"They  dare  not  tear  thee  from  my  hand, 
To  ride  along  with  armed  band." — 

"  Nay,  holy  mother,  nay," 
Fitz-Eustace  said,  "  the  lovely  Clara 
Will  be  in  Lady  Angus'  care^ 

In  Scotland  while  we  stay; 
And,  when  we  more,  an  easy  rida 
Will  bring  ns  to  the  English  side^- 
Female  attendance  to  provide 

Befitting  Gloster's  heir ; 
Nor  think^  nor  dreams,  my  noble  lord. 
By  slightest  look,  or  act,  or  word. 

To  harass  Lady  Clare. 
Her  faithful  guardian  he  will  b^ 
Nor  sue  for  slightest  courtesy 

That  e'en  to  stranger  falls^ 
Till  he  shall  place  her,  safe  and  freeL 

Within  her  kinsman's  halls."— 

He  spoke,  and  blushed  with  earnest  grace 

His  faith  was  painted  on  his  facet 

And  Clare's  worst  fear  relieved. 
The  Lady  Abbess  lond  exclaimed' 
On  Henry,  and  the  Douglas  blamed. 

Entreated,  threatened,  grieved; 
To  martyr,  saint,  and  prophet  prayed. 
Against  Lord  Marmion  inveighed. 
And  called  the  Prioress  to  aid. 
To  curae  with  candle,  bell,  and  book,— 
Her  head  the  grave  CisDercian  shook  ■ 
"  The  Douglas  and  the  King,"  she  said 
"In  their  commands  will  be  obeyed;    ' 
Grieve  not,  nor  dream  that  harm  can  fall 
The  maiden  in  TantoUon  haU." 

XXXL 

The  Abbess,  seeing  strife  was  vain. 

Assumed  her  wonted  state  again— 

Ifor  much  of  state  she  hud — 
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Composed  ber  veil,  and  raised  her  head 
And—  "  Bid,"  in  solemn  voice  she  said, 

"  Thy  master,  bold  and  bad. 
The  records  of  his  bouse  tarn  o'er. 

And,  when  he  shall  there  written  see. 

That  one  of  his  own  ancestry 

Drove  the  Monks  forth  of  Coventry, 
Bid  him  his  tate  explorel 

Prancing  in  pride  of  earthly  tmst. 

His  charger  hurled  him  to  the  dnst, 

And,  by  a  base  plebeian  thrust, 
He  died  his  band  before.  ' 

God  judge  'twixt  Marmion  and  mo; 

He  is  a  (£ief  of  high  degree, 
And  I  a  poor  recluse; 

Tet  oit,  in  holy  writ,  we  see 

Even  such  weak  minister  as  me 
May  the  oppressor  bruise: 

for  thus,  inspired,  did  Judith  slay 
The  mighty  in  his  sin, 

And  Jael  thus,  and  Deborah," — 
Here  hasty  Blount  broke  in: 
"  Fitz-Eustace,  we  must  march  our  band ; 
St  Anton    fiie  theel  wiit  thou  stand 
All  day,  with  bonnet  in  thy  hand. 

To  hear  the  Lady  preach? 
By  this  good  light  I  if  thus  we  stay. 
Lord  Marmion,  for  our  fond  delay. 

Will  sharper  sermon  teach. 
Come,  do9  thy  cap,  and  mount  thy  horse; 
The  Dame  must  patience  take  peiforoe." 
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"  Submit  wB  then  to  forse,  said  Clare; 
"  But  let  this  barbarous  lord  despair 

His  purposed  aim  to  win; 
Iiet  him  take  living,  land,  and.life; 
But  to  be  Marmion's  wedded  wife 

In  me  were  deadly  sin: 
And  if  it  be  the  king's  decree. 
That  I  must  find  no  sanctuary. 
Where  even  an  homicide  might  comu. 

And  safely  rest  his  head. 


Though  at  its  open  portals  stood, 
Thirsting  to  pour  forth  blood  for  blood. 

The  kinsmen  of  the  dead{ 
•  Yet  one  asylum  is  ray  own, 

Against  the  dreaded  hour; 
A  low,  a  silent,  and  alone, 

Where  kings  haVe  little  power. 
One  victim  is  before  me  there.— 
Mother,  your  blessing,  and  in  prayer 
Remember  your  unhappy  Clarel" — 
Loud  weeps  the  Abbess,  and  bestows 

Kind  blessings  many  a  one; 
Weeping  and  waiUng  loud  arose 
Bound  patiefat  Clare,  the  clamorous  woes 

Of  every  simple  nun. 
His  eyes  the  gentle  Eustace  dried. 
And  scarce  rude  Blount  the  sight  could  bide. 

Then  took  the  squire  her  rein, 
And  gently  led  away  her  steed. 
And,  by  each  courteous  word  and  deed, 

To  cheer  her  strove  in  vain. 

XXXIU. 

But  scant  three  miles  the  band  had  roda. 

When  o'er  a  height  they  passed, 
And,  sudden,  close  before  them  showed 

His  towers,  Tantallonvast: 
Broad,  massive,  high,  and  stretching  far, 
And  held  impregnable  in  war. 
On  a  projecting  rock  they  rose. 
And  round  three  sides  the  ocean  flows; 
The  fourth  did  battled  walls  enclose. 

And  double  mound  and  fosse. 
By  narrow  draw-bridge,  outworks  strong. 
Through  studded  gates,  an  entrance  long, 

To  the  main  court  they  cross. 
It  was  a  wide  and  stately  square; 
Around  were  lodgings,  fit  and  fair. 

And  towers 'of  vai'ious  form. 
Which  on  the  court  projected  far. 
And  broke  its  lines  quadrangular. 
Here  was  square  keep,  there  turret  high. 
Or  pinnacle  that  sought  the  sky. 
Whence  oft  the  Warder  could  descry 

The  gathering  ocean  storm. 
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XXXIV. 

Here  did  tliey  rest. — The  princely  care 
Of  Douglas,  why  should  I  declare, 
Or  say  ti^ey  met  reception  fair? 

Or  why  the  tidings  say, 
Which,  varying,  to  Tantailon  came, 
^yhurryingposts,  or  fleeter  fame. 

With  every  varying  day? 
And,  first,  they  heard  King  James  had  won 

Ettall,  and  Wark,  and  Ford;  and  then. 

That  Norham  castle  strong  was  ta'en. 
At  that  sore  marvelled  Marmion  ; — 
And  Douglas  hoped  his  Monarch's  hand 
Would  soon  subdue  Northumberland: 

But  whispered  news  there  came. 
That,  while  his  host  inactive  lay. 
And  melted  by  degrees  away, ' 
King  James  was  dallying  off  the  day 

With  Heron's  wily  dame. — 
Such  acts  to  chronicles  I  yield ; 

Go  seek  them  there,  and  see: 
Mine  is  a  tale  of  Modden  Field, 

And  not  a  history. — 
At  length  they  heard  the  Scottish  host 
On  that  high  ridge  had  made  their  past, 

Which  frowns  o'er  Millfield  Plain; 
And  that  brave  Suirey  many  a  band 
Had  gathered  in  the  southern  land, 
And  marched  into  Northumberland, 

And  camp  at  Wooler  ta'en. 
Marmion,  li^e  charger  in  the  stall. 
That  hears  without  the  trumpet  call, 

Began  to  chafe,  and  swear: — 
"  A  sorry  thing  to  hide  my  head 
In  castle,  Jike  a  fearful  maid. 

When  such  a  field  is  nearl 
Needs  must  I  see  this  battle-day ; 
Death  to  my  fame,  if  such  a  fray 
Were  fought,  and  Maimion  away  I ' 

The  Douglas,  too,  I  wot  not  why, 

Hath  'bated  of  his  courtesy: 
No  longer  in  his  halls  I'll  stay." — 
Then  ^de  his  band,  they  should  array 
For  match  agaiiast  the  dawning  day. 
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To  RiOBABD  HeBEB,  EsQ. 

Mertotm-Hottse,  ChrUtman. 

Heap  on  mora  wood  t— the  wind  is  chill  j 
But  let  it  whistle  as  it  will, 
We'll  keep  our  Christmas  merry  still. 
Each  age  has  deemed  the  new-born  yesr 
The  fittest  time  for  festal  cheer: 
Even  heathen  yet,  the  savage  Dane 
At  lol  more  deep  the  mead  did  drain; 
High  on  the  beach  his  galleys  drew, 
And  feasted  all  his  pirate  crew; 
Then  in  his  low  and  pine-built  halt 
Where  shields  and  axes  decked  the  waI7, 
They  gorged  upon  the  half-dressed  steer; 
Caroused  in  seas  of  sable  beer; 
While  round,  in  brutal  jest,  were  thrown 
The  half-gnawed  rib,  and  marrow-bone  ( 
Or  listened  all,  in  grim  delight. 
While  scalds  yelled  ont  the  joys  of  fight. 
Then  fortli,  in  fi-enzy,  would  they  hie. 
While  wildy  loose  their  red  loSs  fly. 
And  dancing  round  the  blazing  pile. 
They  make  such  barbarous  mirth  the  whifp. 
As  best  might  to  the  mind  recall 
The  boisterous  joys  of  Odin's  hall. 

And  well  our  Christian  sire»  of  old 
Loved  when  the  year  its  course  had  rolie<?. 
And  brought  blithe  Christmas  back  again. 
With  all  his  hospitable  train. 
Domestic  and  religions  rite 
Gave  honour  to  the  holy  night: 
On  Christmas  eve  the  bells  were    rung; 
On  Christmas  eve  the  mass  was  song; 
That  only  night,  in  all  the  year. 
Saw  the  stoled  priest  the  chalice  pear 
The  damsel  donned  her  Mrtle  sheen; 
The  hall  was  dressed  with  holly  green; 
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Forth  to  the  wood  did  meny-men  go, 

To  gather  in  the  misletoe. 

Then  opened  wide  the  baron's  tiall 

To  Tassiil,  tenant,  eer^  and  all; 

t>ower  laid  his  rod  of  rule  aside, 

AadCeremon;  doffed  his  pride. 

The  heir,  with  roses  in  his  shoes, 

That  night  might  village  partner  choose; 

The  lord,  underogating,  share 

The  vulgar  game  of  "post  and  pair." 

All  hailed,  with  uncontrolled  delight^ 

And  general  voice,  the  happ/  nighty 

That  to  the  cottage,  as  the  crown, 

Broaght  tidings  of  salvation  down. 

The  fire,  with  well-dried  logs  supplied. 
Went  roaring  np  the  chimney  wide; 
The  huge  hall-table's  oaken  &ce, 
Scrubbed  till  it  slione,  the  da/  to  graces 
Bore  then  upon  its  massive  board 
No  mark  to  part  the  squire  and  lord. 
Then  was  broaght  in  the  lusty  brawn. 
By  old  blue- coated  serving-man; 
Then  the  grim  boar's-bead  frowned  on  Ugii, 
Orested  with  bays  and  rosemary. 
Well  can  the  green-garbed  ranger  tell. 
How,  when,  and  where,  the  monster  fell; 
What  dogs  before  his  death  he  tore, 
And  all  the  baiting  of  the  boar. 
The  wassel  round  in  good  brown'bowla, 
Garnished  with  ribbons,  blithely  trowls. 
There  the  huge  sirloin  reeked;  hard  by 
Flumb-porridge  stood,  and  Christmas  pie; 
Nor  failed  old  Scotland  to  produce. 
At  such  high-tide,  her  savoury  goose. 
Then  eame  the  meriy  masquers  in. 
And  carols  roared  with  blythesome  din; 
If  uumelodious  was  the  song. 
It  was  a  hearty  note,  and  strong. 
Who  Hsts  may  in  their  mumming  see 
Traces  of  ancient  mystery; 
White  shirts  supplied  the  masquerade. 
And  smutted  cheeks  the  visors  made; 
But)  01  what  masquers  richly  dight 
Can  boast  of  bosoms  half  go  light) 
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England  was  meny  England,  when 
Old  Christmas  brought  hjp  sports  again. 
'Twas  Christmas  broached  the  mightiest  ale; 
'Twas  Chrisimns  told  the  merriest  tale; 
A  Christmas  gambol  oft  coqld  cheer 
The  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the  year. 

Still  linger  in  onr  northern  clime 
Some  remnants  of  the  good  old  time; 
And  still,  within  our  valleyshere. 
We  hold  the  kindred  title  dear, 
Even  when  perchance  its  far-fetched  claim 
To  Southron  ear  sounds  empty  name: 
For  course  of  blood,  our  proverbs  deem. 
Is  warmer  than  the  mountain-stream. 
And  thus,  my  Christmas  still  I  hold 
Where  my  great-grandsire  came  of  old; 
With  amber  beard,  and  flaxen  hsir, 
And  reverend  apostolic  air. 
The  feast  and  holy-tide  to  shares 
And  mix  sobriety  with  wine. 
And  honest  mirth  with  thoughts  divine: 
Small  thought  was  his,  in  after  time 
E'er  to  be  hitched  into  a  rhyme. 
The  simple  sire  could  only  boasts 
'J  hat  he  was  loyal  to  his  cost; 
The  banished  race  of  kings  revered. 
And  lost  his  land — but  kept  his  beard. 

In  these  dear  halls, wherewelcome  kind, 
Is  with  fair  liberty  combined; 
Where  cordial  friendship  gives  the  hi^nd, 
And  ^es  constraint  the  magic  wand 
Of  the  fair  dame  that  rules  the  land. 
Little  we  heed  the  tempest  drear. 
While  music,  mirth,  and  social  cheer. 
Speed  on  their  wings  the  passing  year. 
And  Mertonn's  haUs  are  fair  e'en  now, 
When  not  a  leaf  is  on  the  bough. 
Tweed  loves  them  well,  and  turns  again, 
As  loath  to  leave  the  sweet  domain; 
And  holds  his  mirror  to  her  face. 
And  clips  her  with  a  close  embrace:^ 
Gladly  as  he,  we  seek  the  dome, 
And  as  reluctant  turn  us  home. 
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Hoi7  just,  that,  at  thia  time  of  glee^ 
M7  thoughts  should,  Heber,  turn  to  thee'. 
For  many  a  merry  hour  we've  known, 
And  heacd  the  clumes  of  midnight's  tone. 
Cease,  then,  mj  friend  1  a  moment  cease. 
And  leave  these  classic  tomes  in  peace! 
*  Of  Boman  and  of  Grecian  lore. 

Sure  mortal  brain  can  hold  no  more. 
These  anciente,  as  Noll  Bluff  might  say. 
Were  "  pretty  fellows  in  their  day," 
But  time  and  tide-Ver  all  prevail — 
On  Christmas  eve  a  Christmas  tale — 
Of  wonder  and  of  war — "Profane I 
What!  leave  the  lofty  Latian  strain. 
Her  stately  prose,  her  verse's  charms, 
To  hear  the  clash  of  rusty  armsj 
In  fairy-land  or  Limbo  lost. 
To  jostle  conjuror  and  ghost. 
Goblin  and  witch!  "^Nay,  Heber,  dear. 
Before  you  touch  my  charter,  hear. 
Though  Leyden  aids,  alas  I  no  more, 
My  cause  with  many-langoaged  lore. 
Tills  may  I  say: — in  realms  of  death 
Ulysses  meets  Alcides'  wraitJi;^ 
jSueas,  upon  Thracia's  shore, 
'i'he  ghost  of  murdered  Poiydorei 
fur  omens,  we  in  Livy  cross. 
At  every  turn,  locutus  Bos. 
As  grave  and  duly  speaks  that  ox, 
As  if  he  told  the  price  of  stocksi 
Or  held,  in  Kome  republican, 
The  place  of  Common-cooacilman. 

All  nations  have  their  omens  drear. 
Their  legends  wild  of  woe  and  fear. 
To  Cambria  look — the  peasant  see. 
Bethink  him  of  Glendowardy, 
And  shun  "  the  spirit's  blasted  tree." 
The  Highlander,  whose  red  claymore 
The  battle  turned  on  Maida's  shore. 
Will,  on  a  Friday  morn,  look  pale. 
If  asked  to  tell  a  fairy  tale: 
He  fears  the  vengeful  Elfin  King, 
Who  leaves  that  deor  his  grassy  ringi 
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Invisible  to  liuman  ken, 
He''waUcs  among  the  song  of  men. 

Didst  e'er,  dear  Heber,  pass  along 
Beneath  the  towers  of  FranchSmont^ 
Which,  like  an  eagle's  nest  in  air. 
Hang  o'er  the  stream  and  hamlet  fair?-r>  * 

Deep  in  their  Taults,  the  peasants  say, 
A  mighty  treasure  buried  la/. 
Amassed  through  rapine,  and  through  wrong. 
By  the  last  lord  of  Franehgmont. 
The  iron  chest  is  bolted  hard, 
A  Huntsman  sits,- its  constant  guard; 
Around  his  neck  his  horn  is  hung. 
His  hanger  in  his  belt  is  slung; 
Before  his  feet  his  bloodhounds  liet 
An  'twere  not  for  his  gloomy  eye, 
Whose  withering  glance  no  heart  can  brook. 
As  true  a  huntsman  doth  he  look, 
As  bugle  e'er  in  brake  did  sound 
Or  ever  hollowed  to  a  hound. 
To  chase  the  fiend,  and  win  the  prize, 
In  that  same  dungeon  ever  tries 
An  aged  Necromantic  Priest; 
It  is  an  hundred  years  at  leas^ 
Since  'twixt  them  first  the  strife  began. 
And  neither  yet  has  lost  or  won. 
And  oft  the  conjuror's  words  will  make 
The  stubborn  Demon  groan  and  quake; 
And  oft  the  bands  of  iron  break. 
Or  bursts  one  lock,  that  still  amain, 
li'ast  as  'tis  opened,  shuts  again. 
That  magic  strife  vrithin  the  tomb 
IMay  last  until  the  day  of  doom, 
Unless  the  Adept  shftil  learn  to  tell 
The  very  word  that  clenched  the  spell, 
AVlien  Franch'mont  locked  the  treasure  cell. 
An  hundred  years  are  past  and  gone. 
And  scarce  three  letters  has  he  won. 

Such  general  superstition  may 
Exca^e  for  old  Fitscottie  say; 
Whose  gossip  history  has  given 
My  song  the  messenger  from  iteaven. 
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That  warned,  in  Litligow,  Scotland's  King, 
Nor  less  the  infernal  sumuioning. 
May  pass  the  monk  of  Durham's  tale, 
Whose  Demon  fought  in  Gothic  piail; 
May  pardon  plead  for  Fordun  grave. 
Who  told  of  GiiFord's  Goblin-Cave. 
But  why  snch  instances  to  jrou, 
Who,  in  an  instant,  can  review 
Your  treasured  hoards  of  various  lore. 
And  fiimish  twenty  thousand  more? 
Hoards,  not  like  their's  whose  volumes  rest 
Like  treasures  in  the  Franch'mont  chest; 
While  gripple  owners  still  refuse 
To  others  what  they  cannot  use  I 
Give  them  the  priest's  whole  century. 
They  shall  not  spell  you  letters  three; 
Qheir  pleasure  in  the  book's  the  same 
The  magpie  takes  in  pUfered  gem. 
Thy  volumes,  opgn  as  thy  heart. 
Delight,  amusement,  science,  art. 
To  every  ear  and  eje  import; 
Yet  who,  of  all  who  thus,  employ  them,. 
Can,  like  the  owner's  self,  enjoy  them? — 
I3ut,  hark!  I  hear  the  distant  drum: 
'i  he  day  of  Hodden  Fieldis  come. 
Adieu,  dear  Heber!  life  and  health. 
And  store  of  literary  wealth. 
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IBB   BATTLE, 


I. 

Whiib  great  events  were  on  the  gale. 
Anil  each  hour  brought   a  varying  tale, 
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And  the  demeanonr,  changed  and  cold. 

Of  Donglaa,  fretted  Marmion  bold. 

And  like  the  impatient  steed  of  war. 

He  snnfied  the  iKittle  from  afar; 

And  hopes  were  none,  that  back  again. 

Herald  should  come  from  Terouenne, 

Where  England's  King  in  leaguer  laj. 

Before  decisive  battle-da/; 

While  these  things  were,  the  monmfhl  Clare 

Did  in  the  Dame's  devotions  share: 

For  the  good  Countess  ceaseless  prayed. 

To  Heaven  and  Smnts,  her  sons  to  aid. 

And,  with  short  interval,  did  pass 

From  prayer  to  book,  from  book  to  ma8% 

And  all  in  high  Baronial  prides— 

A  life  both  dull  and  dignified;— 

Yet  as  Lord  Marmion  nothing  pressed 

Upon  her  intervals  of  rest, 

Dejected  Clara  well  could  bear 

The  formal  state,  the  lengthened  prayeii 

Though  dearest  to  her  wounded  heart 

The  hoars  diat  she  might  epead  spatL 

U. 

I  said,  TantaHon's  dix^  steep 

Hung  o'er  the  margin  ol  the  deep. 

Many  a  rude  tower  and  rampart  there 

Sepelled  the  insult  of  the  air. 

Which,  when  the  tempest  vexed  the  sky. 

Half  breeze,  half  spray,  came  whistling  by. 

Above  the  rest,  a  turret  square 

Did  o'er  its  Gothic  entrance  bear. 

Of  sculpture  rude,  a  stony  shield; 

The  Bloody  Heart  was  in  the  field. 

And  in  the  chief  three  mullets  stood. 

The  cognizance  of  Douglas  blood. 

The  torret  held  a  narrow,  stair. 

Which,  mounted,  gave  you  access  where 

A  panpef 8  embattled  row 

Did  seaward  round  the  castle  go; 

Sometimes  in  dizzy  steps  descending; 

Sometimes  in  narrow  drcnit  bending. 

Sometimes  in  platform  broad  extending 

Its  vaiying  drcle  did  combine 
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Bnl\r»rk,  and  bartisaii,  and  lino^ 

And  bi\iitiou,  tower,  oud  v»ntivs»4oiea} 

Above  tha  booming  ocean  leant 

The  &r-prqieoting  oattlementt 

The  billows  burst,  in  cooseless  flow. 

Upon  tlie  precipice  below. 

wnero'er  Tautalloa  foced  the  land. 

Gate-works,  and  walls,  wore  stixingly  manned; 

No  need  upon  the  sea-giit  side; 

The  steepy  look,  and  frautio  tide, 

Appioaoa  of  human  step  denied; 

And  t^us  these  lines,  and  nuupaits  rude^ 

Wei«  left  in  deepest  solitude. 

m. 

And,  for  they  were  so  lonely,  Clara 
Would  to  these  battlements  ropair. 
And  muse  upon  her  sorrows  there. 

And  list  the  sea-bird's  etji 
Or  slow,  like  noon-tide  ghost,  would  glide 
Along  the  dark-gn^  bulwarks' side^ 
And  ever  on  the  heaving  tide 

Look  down  with  weary  eye. 
Oft  did  the  clifii  and  swelling  main, 
Kticall  the  thoughts  of  Whitby's  fiut^— 
A  home  she  might  ne'er  see  againi 

Eor  she  had  laid  adows, 
So  Douglas  bade,  the  hood  and  veil, 
And  fh>ntlet  of  the  cloister  pale^ 

And  Benedictine  gown: 
It  wore  unseemly  d^^  he  said, 
A  novice  out  of  convent  shade- 
Now  her  bright  looks,  with  sunny  glow 
Again  adorned  her  brow  of  snow ; 
Her  mantle  ridi,  whose  borders^  round, 
A  deep  and  fretted  broiderr  bound. 
In  golden  foldings  sought  the  ground; 
Oi'EoIy  ornament,  alone 
Bemuned  a  cross  with  ruby  stooe; 

And  often  did  she  look 
On  that  which  in  her  hand  she  bore 
With  'rolvct  bound,  and  broidered  o'er, 

Her  breviary  book. 
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In  such  a  place,  so  lone,  so  grim. 
At  (Owning  pale,  or  twilight  dim, 

It  fearful  would  hare  been. 
To  meet  a  form  so  richly  dressed. 
With  book  in  hand,  and  cross  on  breast. 

And  such  a  woeful  mien. 
Fitz-Eustace,  loitering  with  his  bow. 
To  practise  on  the  gull  and  crow. 
Saw  her,  at  distance,  gliding  slow, 

And  did  by  Mary  swear, — 
Some  love-lorn  Fay  she  might  have  been. 
Or,  in  romance,  some  spell-bound  queen{ 
For  ne'er,  in  work-day  world,  was  seen 

A  form  BO  witching  fair. 

IV. 

Once  walking  thns,  at  evening  tide. 

It  chanced  a  gliding  sail  she  spied. 

And,  sighing,  thought — "  The  Abbess  theio, 

Perchance,  does  to  her  home  repair^ 

Her  peaceful  rule,  where  Duty,  free, 

Walks  hand  in  hand  with  Charity; 

Where  oft  Devotion's  tranced  glow 

Can  such  a  glimpie  of  heaven  bestow, 

That  the  enraptured  sisters  gee 

High  vision,  and  deep  mysCeiyt 

The  very  form  of  Hilda  fair, 

Hovering  upon  the  sunny  air. 

And  smHing  on  her  votaries'  prayer. 

O!  wherefore  to  my  duller  eye. 

Did  still  the  Saint  her  form  deny! 

Was  it,  that,  seared  by  sinful  scorn. 

My  heart  could  neither  melt  nor  burn? 

Or  lie  my  warm  affections  low. 

With  him  that  taught  them  first  to  glow? — 

Yet,  gentle  Abbess,  well  I  knew. 

To  pay  thy  kindness  grateful' du^ 

And  well  could  brook  the  mild  command 

That  ruled  thy  simple  maiden  band.— 

Uow  different  now!  condemned  to  bide 

My  doom  from  this  dark  tyrant's  pride.— 

I3ut  Marmion  has  to  learn,  ere  long. 

That  constant  mind,  and  hate  of  wrong; 
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descended  to  a  feeble  girl, 

From  Red  De  Clare,  stout  Gloster's  Earli 

Uf  such  a  Stem,  a  sapling  >reak, 

Ue  ne'er  shall  bend,  although  he  break. 


"  Bat  see! — irhnt  makes  this  armour  here?" 

For  in  her  path  there  lay 
Targe, corslet,  helm; — she  viewed  them  near. — 
"  The  breast-plate  pierced! — Aye,  mnch  I  trar. 
Weak  fence  wert  thou  'gainst  tbeman's  speir. 
That  hath  made  fatal  entrance  here. 

As  these  dark  blood-gouts  say. — 
Thus  W'iltoiil— Oh!  not  corslet's  ward, 
Not  truth,  as  diamond  pure  and  hard. 
Could  be  thy  manly  bosom's  guard. 

On  yon  disastrous  day!" — 
She  raised  her  eyes  in  mournful  mood,— 
Wilton  himself  before  her  stood! 
It  might  have  seemed  his  passing  ghost, 
For  every » youthful  grace  was  lost; 
And  joy  unwonted,  and  surprise. 
Gave  their  strange  wildness  to  his  eyes. — 
Fxpect  not,  noble  dames  and  lords. 
That  I  can  tell  such  scene  in  words: 
What  skilful  limner  e'er  would  choose 
To  paint  the  rainbow's  varying  hues. 
Unless  to  mortal  it  were  given 
To  dip  his  brush  in  dyes  of  heaven? 

Far  less  can  my  weak  line  declare 

Each  changing  passion's  shades 

Brightening  to  rapture  from  despair. 

Sorrow,  surprise,  and  pity  there, 

And  joy,  with  her  angeUc  air. 

And  hope,  that  paints  the  future  fidr. 
Their  varying  hues  displayed: 
Each  o'er  its  rival's  ground  extending. 
Alternate  conquering,  shifting,  blending, 
Till  all,  fatigued,  the  conflict  yield. 
And  mighty  Love  retains  the  field. 
Shortly  I  tell  what  then  he  sud. 
By  many  a  tender  word  delaye(^ 
And  modest  blush,  and  bursting  sigh. 
And  question  kind,  and  £)nd  reply. 
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VI 

SE  VlLTOn'S    EI8I0BY. 

"Forget  we  that  disa^ous  day. 

When  senseless  in  the  lists  I  lay. 

Thence  dragged, — but  how  I  cannot  know, 
For  sense  and  recollection  fled, — 

I  found  me  on  a  pallet  low. 
Within  my  ancient  beadsman's  shed. 

Aostin, — remember'st  thou,  my  Clare, 
How  thou  didst  blush,  when  the  old  man. 
When  first  our  infant  love  began. 

Said  we  wonld  make  a  matchless  pair?-^ 
Meniale^  and  friends,  and  kinsmen  fled 
From  the  degraded  traitor's  bed, — 
He  only  held  my  burning  head. 
And  tended  me  for  many  a  day. 
While  wounds  and  fever  held  their  sway. 
But  far  more  needful  was  his  care. 
When  sense  returned  to  wake  despair, 
For  I  did  tear  the  closing  wound, 
And  dash  me  firantic  on  the  ground, 
If  e'er  I  heard  the  name  of  Clare. 

At  length,  to  calmer  reason  brought. 

Much  by  his  kind  attendance  wrought, 
With  him  X  left  my  native  strand. 

And,  in  a  palmer's  weeds  .arrayed. 

My  hated  name  and  form  to  shade, 
I  journeyed  many  a  land; 

No  more  a  lord  of  rank  and  birth. 

But  mingled  with  the  dregs  of  earth. 

Oft  Austin  for  my  reason  feared. 
When  I  would  sit,  and  deeply  brood 
On  dark  revenge  and  deeds  of  blood. 

Or  wild  mad  schemes  upreared. 
Hy  friend  at  length  fell  sick,  and  said, 

God  would  remove  him  soon; 
And  while  upon  his  dying  bed. 

He  begged  of  me  a  boon—' 
If  e'er  my  deadliest  enemy 
Beneath  my  brand  should  conquered  lie, 
Even  then  my  mercy  should  awake. 
And  spare  his  life  for  Austin's  sake. 
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"Still  restless  as  a  second  Cain, 

To  Scotland  next  my  rente  was  ta'en. 

Full  well  the  paths  I  knew; 
Fame  of  my  fate  made  various  sound. 
That  death  in  pilgrimage  I  Ibund, 
That  I  had  perished  of  my  wound,— 

Kone  cared  which  tale  was  true: 
And  hving  eye  could  never  guess 
De  Wilton  in  hisBalmer's  dress; 

For  now  that  sable  slough  is  shed. 

And  trimmed  my  shaggy  beard  and  beail, 
I  Ecarcelyknowme  in  a  glas% 
A  chance  most  wond'roos  did  provide, 
That  I  should  be  that  Baron's  guide — 

I  will  not  name  his  name! — 
Vengeance  to  God  alone  belongs; 
But,  w^hen  I  think  on  all  my  wrongs^ 

My  blood  is  liquid  flame! 
And  ne'er  the  time  shall  I  forget^ 
When,  in  a  Scottish  hostel  set. 

Bark  looks  we  did  exchange: 
What  were  his  thoughts  I  cannot  tell, 
But  in  my  bosom  mustered  Hell 

Its  plans  of  dark  revenge. 

vni. 

"  A  word  of  vulgar  angnry, 

That  broke  from  me,  I  scarce  knew  why, 

Brought  on  a  village  tale; 
Which  wrought  upon  his  moody  sprite 
And  sent  him  armed  forth  by  night. 

I  borrowed  steed  and  mail. 
And  weapons,  from  his  sleeping  band; 

And,  passing  from  a  postern  door, 
We  met^  and  'countered,  hand  to  hand,—* 

He  fell  on  GifEbrd-moor. 
For  the  death-stroke  my  brand  I  drew, 
(0  then  my  helmed  head  he  knew. 

The  Palmer's  cowl  was  gone,) 
Then  had  three  inches  of  my  blade 
The  heavy  debt  of  vengeance  paid.-' 
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Mj  hand  the  thought  of  Anstin  staid; 

I  left  him  there  alone. — 
O  good  old  man  I  even  from  the  grave, 
Thy  spirit  could  thy  master  save: 
If  I  had  slain  my  foeman,  ne'er 
Had  Whitby's  Abbess,  in  her  fear, 
Giren  to  my  hand  this  packet  dear. 
Of  power  to  clear  my  injored  fame, 
And  vindicate  De  Wilton's  name. — 
Perchance  yon  heard  the  Abbess  tell 
Of  the  strange  pageantry  of  Hell, 

That  broke  our  secret  speech- 
It  rose  from  the  infernal  shade, 
Or  featly  was  some  juggle  played, 

A  tale  of  peace  to  teach. 
Appeal  to  Heaven  I  judged  was  best. 
When  my  name  came  among  the  rest. 

JX. 

"Now  here,  within  Tantallon  Hold, 
To  Douglas  late  my  tale  I  told, 
To  whom  my  house  was  known  of  old. 
Won  by  my  proofs,  his  falchion  bnght 
This  eve  anew  shaU  dub  me  knight. 
These  were  the  arms  that  once  did  turn 
The  tide  of  fight  on  Otterbume, 
And  Harry  Hotspur  forced  to  yield, 
When  the  Dead  Donglaa  won  the  field. 
Tbese  Angus  gave — his  armourer's  caro, 
Sre  morn,  shaU  every  breach  repair; 
For  nonght,  he  said,  was  In  his  halls. 
But  ancient  armonr  on  the  waMa, 
And  aged  chargers  in  the  stalls. 
And  women,  priests,  and  gray-haired  men; 
The  rest  were  all  in  Twisell-glen. 
And  now  I  watch  my  armonr  here^ 
By  law  of  arms,  till  midnight's  near; 
Then,  once  again  a  belted  knight, 
Seek  Snrre;y's  camp  with  dawn  of  light. 


"  There  soon  again  we  meet,  my  Ciarel 
This  Baron  means  to  guide  thee  there; 
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Douglas  reveres  his  king's  command, 
Use  would  he  take  thee  from  his  band. 
And  thei:e  thy  kinsman,  Surrey,  too, 
Will  give  De  Wilton  justice  due. 
Now  meeter  far  for  martial  broil. 
Firmer  my  limbs,  and  strung  by  toil, 

Once  more" "O.Wilton!  must  we  then 

Risk  new-found  happiness  again. 
Trust  fate  of  arms  once  more? 
And  is  there  not  a  humble  glen. 
Where  we,  content  and  poor. 
Might  build  a  cottage  in  the  shade, 
A  shepherd  thou,  and  I  to  aid 
Thy  task  on  dale  and  moor? — 
^      That  reddening  brow! — too  well  I  know 
Not  even  thy  Clare  can  peace  bestow, 

While  falsehood  stains  thy  name: 
Gothen  to  fight!  Clare  biilstheego! 
Clare  can  a  wai-rior's  feelings  know. 

And  weep  a  warrior's  shame; 
Can  Ked  Eail  Gilbert's  spirit  feel, 
Buckle  the  spurs  upon  thy  heel, 
And  belt  thee  with  thy  brand  of  steel. 
And  send  thee  forth  to  famel" — 

XL 

1  hat  night,  upon  the  rocks  and  bay. 

The  midnight  moon-beam  slumbering  lay. 

And  poured  its  silver  light,  and  pure. 

Through  loop-hole,  and  through  embraznre, 
Upon  Tantallon  tower  and  hall; 

But  chief  where  arched  windows  wide 

Illuminate  the  chapel's  pride^ 

The  sober  glances  fall  ' 

Much  was  there  need;  though,  seamed  with  scars, 

'i.'wo  veterans  of  the  Douglas'  wars. 
Though  two  gray  priests  were^hece, 
And  each  a  blazing  torch  held  high. 
You  could  not  by  their  blaze  descry 

The  chapel's  carving  fan:. 
Amid  that  dim  and  smoky  light. 
Chequering  the  silvery  moon-shine  bright^ 

A  bishop  by  the  altar  stood, 

A  noble  lord  of  Douglas  blood,  ' 

W  ith  mitre  sheen,  aad  rocquet  white; 
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Yet  showed  his  meek  and  thonghtfal  eye 

But  little  pride  of  prelacy: 

More  pleased  that,  in  a  barbarous  ag& 

He  gave  rude  Scotland  Virgil's  page^ 
Than  that  beneath  his  rule  he  held 
The-bishopric  of  fair  Dunkeld. 
Beside  him  ancient  Angus  stood. 
Doffed  his  furred  gown,  and  sable  hood: 
O'er  his  huge  form,  and  visage  pale^  ■ 
He  wore  a  cap  and  shirt  of  mail ; 
And  lean'd  his  large  and  wrinkled  hand 
Upon  the  huge  and  sweeping  brand, 
Which  wont,  of  yore,  in  battle-fray. 
His  foeman's  limbs  to  shred  away, 
As  wood-knife  lops  the  sapling  spray. 
He  seemed  as,  from  the  tombs  around 

Kising  at  judgment-day. 
Some  giant  Douglas  may  be  found 

In  all  his  old  array; 
So  pale  his  face,  so  huge  his  limb^ 
So  old  his  arms,  his  look  so  grim. 

XIL 

Then  at  the  altar  Wilton  kneels^ 
And  Clare  the  spiu-s  bound  on  his  heels; 
And  think  what  next  he  must  have  felt. 
At  buckling  of  the  falchion  belt  I 

And  judge  how  Clara  changed  her  hue, 
While  fastening  to  her  lover's  side 
A  Mend,  which,  though  in  danger  tried. 

He  once  had  found  untrue! 
Then  Douglas  struck  him  with  his  blade: 
"  Saint  Michael  and  Saint  Andrew  aid, 

I  dub  thee  knight. 
Arise  Sir  Ralph,  De  Wilton's  heirl 
For  king,  for  church,  for  lady  foir. 

See  that  thou  fight."— 
And  Bishopf^lawain,  as  he  rose. 
Said, — "  Wiltonl  grieve  not  for  thy  woe^ 

Disgrace,  and  trouble. 
For  He,  who  honour  best  bestows^ 

May  give  thee  double." — ■ 
T>e  Wilton  sobbed,  for  sob  he  must— 
"^here'er  I  meet  a  Douglas,  trust  * 

That  Douglas  is  my  brother  1"— 


I   __ 
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"  Nay,  nay  "  old  Angus  bbU,  "  not  so? 
To  Surrey's  camp  thou  now  must  go^ 

Thy  wrongs  no  longer  smother. 
I  have  two  sons  in  yonder  field;  . 
And,  if  thou  meet'st  them  under  shield^ 
Upon  them  bravely^do  thy  worst; 
AJid  foul  fall  him  that  blenches  firstt* 

xin. 

Not  far  advanced  was  morning  day. 
When  Marmion  did  his  troop  array 

To  Surrey's  camp  to  ride; 
He  had  safe-conduct  for  bis  band. 
Beneath  the  royal  seal  and  hand. 

And  Douglas  gave  a  guide: 
The  ancient  Earl,  with  stately  graces 
Would  Clara  on  her  palfrey  place, 
And  whispered,  in  an  under  tone, 
"Let  the  hawk  stoop,  his  prey  is  flown." 
The  train  from  out  the  castle  drew; 
But  Marmion  stopp'dto  bid  adieu: — 
"  Though  something  I  might  plain,"  he  said, 
"Of  cold  nspect  to  stranger  guest, 
Sent  hither  by  your  king's  behest, 
While  in  Tantallon's  towers  I  staid; 
Part  we  in  friendship  from  your  land, 
And,  noble  Earl,  receive  my  hand." — 
But  Douglas  round  him  drew  his  cloak. 
Folded  his  arms,  and  thus  he  spoke: — 
"  My  manors,  halls,  and  bowers,  shall  still 
Be  open  to  my  sovereign's  will. 
To  each  one  whom  he  lists,  howe'er 
Unmeet  to  be  the  owner's  peer, 
My  castles  are  my  king's  aloue. 
From  turret  to  foundation-stone — 
The  hand  of  Douglas  is  hl^^ns 
And  never  shall  in  friendly  grasp 
The  hand  of  such  as  Marmioa  dasp." 

xrv. 

Burned  Marmion's  swarthy  cheek  like  Gre, 
And  shook  his  very  frame  for  ire, 
And— "This  to  me! "  he  said,— 
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"  An  'twere  not  for  thy  hoary  beard. 
Such  hand  as  Marmion's  had  not  spared 

To  cleaye  the  Douglas'  head  I 
And,  first,  I  tell  thee,  haughty  Peer, 
He,  who  does  England's  message  here, 
Although  the  meanest  in  her  statfe. 
May  well,  proud  Angus,  be  thy  mate; 
And,  Douglas,  more  I  tell  thee  here. 

Even  in  thy  pitch  of  pride, 
Here  in  thy  hold-,-  thy  vassals  near, 
(Nay,  never  look  upon  your  lord. 
And  lay  yonr  hands  upon  your  sword,) 

I  tell  thee,  thou'rt  defied! 
And  if  thou  said'st,  I  am  not  peer 
To  any  lord  in  Scotland  here, 
Lowland  or  Highland,  far  or  near, 

Lord  Angus,  thou  hast  lied!" — 
On  the  Earl's  cheek  the  flush  of  rage 
O'ercame  the  ashen  hue  of  age: 
Fierce  he  broke  forth;—  "And  dar'st  tbon  then 
,  To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den. 

The  Douglas  in  bis  ball? 
And  bop'st  thou  hence  unscathed  to  go?— 
No,  by  Saint  Bryde  of  Bothwell,  no! — 
Up  drawbridge,  grooms — ^what,  Warder,  hoi 

Let  the  portcullis  fali." — 
Lord  Marmion  turned, — well  was  his  need, 
And  dashed  the  rowels  in  his  steed. 
Like  arrow  through  the  arch-way  sprung. 
The  ponderous  grate  behind  him  rung: 
'fo  pass  there  was  such  scanty  room. 
The  bars,  descending,  razed  his  plume. 

»  XV. 

The  steed  a^ng  the  drawbridge  flies, 

Just  as  it  trflnled  on  the  rise; 

Not  lighter  does  the  swallow  skim 

Along  the  smooth  lake's  level  brim: 

And  when  Lord  Marmion  reached  bis  band, 

He  baits,  and  turns  with  clenched  hand. 

And  shout  of  loud  defiance  pours, 

And  shook  his  gauntlet  at  the  towers. 

"  Horse!  horse!"  the  Douglas  cried,  "and  ehafel'' 

But  soon  he  reined  his  fury's  pace: 


••  A  royal  messenger  he  caraa, 
Though  most  unworthy  of  {he  name. — 
A  letter  forgedl  Saint  Jade  to  speedl 
Did  ever  knight  so  foul  a  d^edl 
At  first  in  heart  it  liked  me  ill, 
When«tae  King  praised  his  clerkly  skill. 
Thanks  to  Saint  Bothan,  son  of  mine. 
Save  Gawain,  ne'er  could  pen  a  line: 
So  swore  I,  and  I  swear  it  still, 
Let  my  boy-bishop  fret  his  fill. — 
Saint  Mary  mend  my  fiery  mood! 
Old  age  ne'er  cools  the  Douglas  blood, 
I  thought  to  slay  him  where  be  stood. — 
'Tis  pity  of  him,  too,"  he  cried; 
"  Bold  can  he  speak,  and  fairly  lide: 
I  warrant  him  a  warrior  tried."— 
With  this  his  mandate  he  recalls, 
And  slowly  seeks  his  castle  hall^ 

xvr. 

The  day  in  Marmion's  journey  wore; 
Yet,  e'er  his  passion's  gust  was  o'er, 
Tliey  crossed  the  heights  of  Stanrigg-moar 
His  troop  more  clo.sely  there  he  scann'd. 
And  missed  the  Palmer  from  the  band. — 
"  Palmer  or  not,"  young  Blount  did  say, 
"  He  parted  at  the  peep  of  day; 
Good  sooth  it  was  in  strange  array." 
"  In  what  an-ay?"  said  Marmion,  (juick. 
"  My  lord,  I  ill  can  spell  the  tHck; 
But  all  night  long,  with  clink  and  bang. 
Close  to  my  couch  did  hammers  clang; 
At  dawn  the  falling  drawbridge  rang, 
And  from  a  loop-hole  while  1  peep. 
Old  Bell-the-Cat  came  from  the  Keep, 
Wrapped  in  a  gown  of  sablesfcv 
As  fearful  of  the  morning  air; 
Beneath,  whenwhat  was  blown  aside, 
A  rusty  shirt  of  mail  I  spied, 
By  Archibald  won  in  bloody  wbrk. 
Against  the  Saracen  and  Turk: 
Last, night  it  hung  not  in  the  hall; 
I  thought  some  marvel  would  befall, 
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And  next  I  saw  them  saddled  lead 

Old  Cheviot  forth,  the  Earl's  best.steed ; 

A  matchless  horse,  though  something  old. 

Prompt  to  his  pavses,  cool  and  bold, 

I  heard  the  Sheriff  Sholto  say, 

The  Earl  did  much  the  Master  pray 

To  use  him  on  the  battle-day; 

But  he  preferred" — "Nay,  Henry,  ceasel 

Thou  sworn  horse-courser,  hold  thy  peace. — • 

!Eustace,  thou  bear'sta  brain — ^Ipray, 

What  did  Blount  see  at  break  of  day  7" 

XVTI. 
"  In  brie^  my  lord,  we  both  descried 
(For  I  then  stood  by  Henry's  side) 
The.Palmer  mount,  and  ontwards  ride^ 

Upon  the  Earl's  own  favourite  steed; 
All  sheathed  he  was  in  armour  bright, 
And  much  resembled  that  same  knight 
Subdued  by  you  in  Cotswold  fight; 

Lord  Angus  wished  him  speed."— 
The  instant  that  Fitz-Eustace  spoke, 
A  sudden  light  on  Marmion  broke: — 
"  Ah!  dastard  fool,  to  reason  lost  I" 
He  muttered;  'J'Twasnotfay  i.orghost 
I  met  upon  the  moonlight  wold. 
But  living  man  of  earthly  mould. — 

U  dotage  blind  and  gross! 
Had  I  but  fought  as  wont,  one  thrust 
IJad  laidDe  Wilton  in  the  dust, 

i/Ly  path  no  more  to  cross. — 
How  stand  we  now? — ^he  told  his  tale 
To  Douglas;  and  with  some  avail; 

'Twas  therefore  gloomed  his  rugged  htmr. — 
Will  Surrey  dare  to  entertain, 
'Gainst  Marmion,  charge  disproved  and  vain? 

Small  risk -of  that  I  trow. — 
Tet  Clare's  sharp  c[uestions  must  I  shun ; 
IVIust  separate  Constance  from  the  Nun — 

0  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave, 
When  first  we  practise  to  deceive! — 
A  Palmer  too! — no  wonder  why 

1  felt  rebuked  beneath  his  eye: 

I  might  have  known  there  was  but  one, 
Whose  look  could  quell  Lord  Marmion. ' 
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Stung  witli  these  thoughts,  he  urged  to  speed 
ilis  ti'oop,  and  reached^  at  ere,  the  Tweed, 
Where  LeaneVs  convent  closed  their  march} 
(There  now  is  left  bat  one  frail  arch. 

Yet  mourn  thou  not  its  cells; 
Our  time  a  fair  exchange  has  made; 
Hard  by,  in  hospitable  shade, 

A  reverend  pilgrim  dwells, 
Well  worth  the  whole  Bernardine  brood, 
That  e'er  wore  sandal,  frock,  or  hood.) 
Yet  did  Saint  Bernard's  Abbot  there 
Give  Marmion  entertainment  fair, 
And  lodging  for  his  train,  and  Clare. 
Next  morn  the  Baron  climbed  the  tower, 
To  view  afar  the  Scottish  power. 

Encamped  on  flodden  edge: 
The  white  pavilions  made  a  show. 
Like  remnants  of  the  winter  snow. 

Along  the  dusky  ridge. 
]jOng  Marmion  looked: — at  length  his  eye 
Unusual  movement  inight  descry. 

Amid  the  shifting  lines: 
The  Scottish  host  drawn  out  appears, 
For,  flashing  on  the  hedge  of  spears 

The  eastern  sun-beam  shines. 
Their  front  now  deepening,  now  extending; 
Their  flank  inclining,  wheeling,  bending. 
Now  drawing  back,  and  now  descending, 
The  skilful  Marmion  well  conld  know, 
I'hey  watched  the  motions  of  some  foe, 
Who  traversed  on  the  plain  below, 

XIX. 

Even  so  it  was: — &om  Flodden  ridge 
The  Scots  beheld  the  English  host 
Leave  Barmore-wood,  their  evening  post^ 
And  heedful  watched  them  as  they  crossed 

The  TiU  by  Twisel  bridge. 

High  sight  it  is,  and  haughty,  while 

They  dive  into  the  deep  defile; 

Beneath  the  caverned  cliff  they  fall. 

Beneath  the  castle's  airy  walL 
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By  rock,  by  oak,  by  hawthorn  tree, 
Troop  after  troop  are  disappearing; 
Troop  after  troop  their  banners  rearing^ 

Upon  the  eastern  bank  you  see. 
Still  pouring  down  the  rocky  den. 

Where  flows  the  sullen  Till, 
And  rising  from  the  dim-wood  glen. 
Standards  on  standards,  men  on  men. 

In  slow  succession  still. 
And  sweeping  o'er  the  Gothic  arch, 
And  pressing  on,  in  ceaseless  march. 

To  gain  the  opposing  hilU 
That  mom,  to  many  a  trumpet-clang, 
Twisell  thy  rocks  deep  echo  rang; 
And  many  a  chief  of  birth  and  rank. 
Saint  Helenl  atrthy  fountain  drank. 
Thy  hawthorn  glade,  which  now  we  see 
In  spring-tide  bloom  so  lavishly. 
Had  then  from  many  an  axe  its  doom. 
To  give  the  marching  columns  room. 

XX 

And  why  stands  Scotland  idly  now, 
DarkFlodden!  oh  thy  airy  brow. 
Since  England  g£iins  the  pass  the  while. 
And  struggles  through  the  deep  defile? 
What  checks  the  fiery  soul  of  James? 
Why  sits  that  champion  of  the  Dames 

Inactive  ou  his  steed. 
And  sees,  between  him  and  his  land. 
Between  him  and  Tweed's  southern  strand. 

His  host  Lord  Surrey  lead  ? 
What  vails  the  vain  knight-errants's  branil?- 
O,  Douglas,  for  thy  leading  wandl 

Merce  Randolph,  for  thy  speedj 
O  for  one  hour  of  Wallace  wight. 
Or  well  skilled  Bruce,  to  rule  the  fight. 
And  cry— "Saint  Andrew  and  our  rightl" 
Another  sight  had  seen  that  morn, 
From  Fate's  dark  book  a  leaf  been  torn. 
And  Flodden  had  been  Bannock-bourne! — 
The  precious  hour  has  passed  in  vain. 
And  England's  host  has  gained  the  plain ; 
Wheeling  their  march,  and  circling  still. 
Around  the  base  of  FIucidea-hilL 
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XXI 

Ere  yet  the  bands  met  Marmion's  eyo, 
Eitz-Eostace  shouted  load  and  high, — 
"  Harkl  hark!  my  lord,  an  English  drum! 
And  sea  ascending  squadrons  come 

Between  Tweed's  river  and  the  hill, 
Foot,  horse,  and  cannon: — ^hap  what  haft 
Hy  basnettoa'prentice  cap, 

Lord  Surrey's  o'et  the  TilU — 
Yet  inorel  yet  morel — how  fair  arrayed 
They  file  from  out  the  hawthorn  shade, 

And  sweep  so  gallant  byl 
With  all  their  banners  bravely  spread. 

And  all  their  armour  flashing  high, 
Saint  George  might  waken  from  the  dead. 

To  see  fair  England's  standards  &y."— 
"  Stint  in  thy  prate,"  quoth  Mount  j  "  thoii'dst  beslj 
And  listen  to  our  lord's  behest." — 
With- kindling  brow  Lord  Marmion  said,— 
"  This  instant  be  our  band  arrayed ; 
The  river  must  be  quickly  crossed. 
That  we  may  join  Lord  Surrey's  host. 
If  fight  King  James, — as  well  I  trust. 
That  fight  he  will,  and  fight  he  most,— 
The  Lady  Clare  behind  our  lines 
ghall  tarry,  while  the  battle  joins."-' 

XXTI 

Himself  he  swift  on  horseback  threw. 

Scarce  to  the  Abbot  bade  adieu: 

I'ar  less  would  listen  to  his  prayer. 

To  leave  behind  the  helpless  Clare. 

Down  to  the  Tweed  his  band  he  drew. 

And  muttered,  as  the  flood  they  vietr, 
"  The  pheasant  in  the  falcon's  claw. 
He  scarce  will  yield  to  please  a  daw: 
Lord  Angus  may  the  Abbot  awe^ 

So  Clare  shall  bide  with  me." 
Then  on  that  dangerous  ford,  and  deep^ 
Where  to  the  Tweed  Leat'v  eddies  creep, 

He  ventured  desperately; 
And  not  a  moment  will  ne  bide. 
Till  squire^  or  groom,  before  him  ride: 
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Headmost  of  all  he  stems  the  tide, 

And  stems  it  gallantly. 
XUistace  held  Clare  upon  her  horse, 

Uld  Hubert  led  her  rein, 
Stoutly  they  braved  the  current's  course. 
And,  though  far  downward  driven  per  furoo 

The  southern  bank  they  gaiu; 
Behind  them,  straggling,  came  to  shore, 

As  l)est  they  might,  the  train : 
Each  o'er  his  head  his  yew-bow  bore, 

A  caution  not  in  vain; 
Deep  need  that  day  that  every  string, 
By  wet  unharmed,  should  sharply  ring. 
A  moment  then  Lord  Marmioa  staid, 
And  breathed  his  steed,  his  men  arrayed, 

Then  forward  moved  his  band, 
Until,  Lord  Surrey's  rear-guard  won, 
He  halted  by  a  cross  of  stone. 
That,  on  a  hillock  standing  lone, 

Did  all  the  field  command. 

XXIII. 
Hence  might  they  see  the  full  array 
Of  either  host,  or  deadly  fray; 
Their  marshalled  lines  stretched  east  and  west, 

And  fronted  north  and  south, 
And  distant  salutation  pa£t 

From  the  loud  cannon  month; 
Not  in  the  close  successive  rattle. 
That  breathes  the  voice  of  modem  battle, 

But  slow  and  far  between  — 
The  hillock  gained.  Lord  Marmion  staid: 
"  Here,  by  this  cross,"  he  gently  said, 

"  Ton  well  may  view  the  scene. 
Here  shalt  thou  tarry,  lovely  Clare: 
O!  think  of  Marmion  in  thy  prayer! — 
Thou  wilt  not? — ^well, — no  less  my  care 
Shall,  watchful,  for  thy  weal  prepare. — 
Tou,  Blount  and  Eustace,  are  her  guard. 

With  ten  picked  archers  of  my  train;      , 
With  England  if  the  day  go  hard, 

To  Berwick  speed  amain. — 
But,  if  we  conquer,  cruel  maid  I 
My  spoils  shall  at  your  feet  be  laid. 

When  here  we  meet  again." — 
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He  waited  not  for  answer  there, 

And  would  not  mark  the  maid's'  despair, 

Nor  heed  the  discontented  look 
From  either  squire;  but  spurred  amain, 
Ind,  dashing  through  the  battle-plam, 

His  way  to  Surrey  took. 

XXIV. 

«« ^The  gobd  Lord  Marmion,  by  my  lifel 

Welcome  to  danger's  hoorl 
Short  greeting  serves  in  time  of  strife: — 

Thus  have  I  ranged  my  power: 
Myself  will  rule  this  central  hose. 

Stoat  Stanleyfronts  their  right, 
Uy  sons  command  the  Taward  post, 

With  Brian  Tunstall,  stainless  knight; 

Lord  Dacre,  with  his  horsemen  lij^'lu. 

Shall  be  in  rear-ward  of  the  fight. 
And  imccour  those  that  need  it  must. 

Now,  gallant  Marmion,  well  I  knotr. 

Would  gladly  to  the  ranguaird  go; 
Edmund,  the  Admiral,  Tunstall  there. 
With  thee  their  charge  will  blithely  share ; 
There  fight  thine  own  retainers  too. 
Beneath  De  Burg,  thy  steward  true." — 
"Thanks  noble  Surrey!"  Marmion  said, 
Nor  iiirther  greeting  there  he  paid; 
But,  parting  like  a  thunderbolt, 
first  in  the  vanguard  made  a  haTt, 

Where  sach  a  shout  there  rose 
Of  "Maxmion!  Marmion  1"  that  the  cry 
Up  Flodden  mountain  shrilling  high. 

Startled  the  Scottish  foes.- 

Eloimt  and  Etti-Eustace  rested  still 
With  Lady  Clare  upon  the  hffl; 
On  which,  (for  far  tlie  day  was  s^ent,) 
The  western  sunbeams  now  were  bent. 
The  cry  Qi6j  heard,  its  mesming  knew. 
Could  pMn  their  distant  comrades  view: 
Sadly  to  Blount  did  Eustace  say, 
"  Unworthy  office  here  to  stay  f 
No  hope  of  gilded  spurs  to  -day.-^ 

21 
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Bat,aeet  look  np— on  Flodden  bent, 
The  Scottish  foe  has  fired  his  tent.''— 

And  sudden,  as  he  spoke, 
Trom  the  sharp  ridges  of  the  hill. 
All  downward  to  the  banks  of  'TUl, 

Was  wreathed  in  sable  smoke; 
"Volnmed  and  vast,  and  rolling  far. 
The  cloud  enveloped  Scotland's  war. 

As  down  the  hill  they  broke; 
Nor  martial  shout,  nor  minstrel  tone. 
Announced  their  march;  their  tread  alona. 
At  times  one  warning  trumpet  blown. 

At  times  a  stifled  hum. 
Told  England,  from  his  monntain-throna 

King  James  did  rushing  come, — 
Scarce  could  thej  hear,  or  see  their  foes. 
Until  at  weapon-point  th&y  close. — 
They  dose,  in  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust, 
Wil&  sword-sway,  and  with  lance's  thrust; 

And  snch  a  yell  was  there. 
Of  sudden  and  portentons  birth. 
As  if  men  fought  upon  the  earth. 

And  iiends  in  upper  air. 
Tjong  looked  the  anxious  squires;  their  eye 
Could  in  the  darkness  nought  descry. 

XXVL 

At  length  the  fiesheningVestern  blast 
Aside  the  shroud  of  battle  cast; 
And,  first,  the  ridge  of  mingled  spears 
Above  the  brightening  cloud  appears; 
And  in  the  smoke  the  pennons  flew. 
As  in  the  storm  the  white  sea-mew. 
Then  marked  they,  dashing  broad  and  {ax, 
The  broken  billows  of  the  war. 
And  plumed  crests  cUT  chieftains  brave^ 
Floating  like  foam  upon  the  wave; 

But  nought  distinct  they  see: 
Wide  raged  the  battle  on  the  plain; 
Speata  shook,  and  falchions  flashed  amain.; 
Fell  England's  arrow-flight  like  rain; 
Crests  rose,  and  stooped,  and  rose  again. 

Wild  and  disorderly. 
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Amid  the  scene  of  tumult;  higli 
They  saw  Lord  Marmion's  fi^con  &jf 
And  stainless  Tanstall's  banner  white. 
And  Edmund  Howard's  lion  bright. 
Still  bear  them  bravely  in  the  fight; 

Although  against  them  come. 
Of  gallant  Gordons  many  a  one, 
And  many  a  stubborn  Highlandman, 
And  many  a  rugged  Border  clan. 

With  Houtley,  and  with  Home. 

XXVII. 

Far  on  the  left,  nnseen  Ihe  while, 
Stanley  broke  Lennox  cfnd  Argyle; 
Though  there  the  western  mountaineer 
Bushed  with  bare  bosom  on  the  spear. 
And  flung  the  feeble  targe  aside, 
And  with  both  hands  the  broad- sword  plied: 
'Twas  vain. — But  Fortune,  on  the  right. 
With  fickle  smila,  cheered  Scotland's  fight. 
Then  tell  that  spotless  banner  white,. 

The  Howard's  lion  fell; 
Tet  still  Lord  Marmion's  falcon  flew 
With  wavering  flight,  while  fiercer  giew 

Around  the  battle  yelL 
The  Border  slogan  rent  the  skyl 
A  Home!  a  Gordon  1  was  the  cry  4 

Loud  were  the  clanging  blows; 
Advanced, — forced  back, — now  low,  now  higl^ 

The  pennon  sunk  and  rose; 
As  bends  the  bark's  mast  in  the  gale. 
When  rent  are  rigging,  shrouds,  and  sail. 

It  wavered  amid  the  foes. 
No  longer  Blount  the  view  could  bear: — 
"By  heaven,  and  all  the  saints!  I  swear, 

I  will  not  see  it  lost! 
Fitz-Eustaoe,  you  with  Lady  Clare 
May  bid  jgfi  beads,  and  patter  prayer,— 

I  gallop  the  host." 
And  to  the  fray  he  rede  amain. 
Followed  by  all  the  archer  train. 
The  fiery  youth,  with  desperate  charge, 
Made,  for  a  space,  an  opening  large,— 

The  rescued  banner  rose, — 
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Bat  darkly  dosed  the  war  aroand. 
Like  pine-lzee,  rooted  from  the  ground. 

It  sunk  among  the  foes. 
Then  Eustace  mounted  too; — yet  st^d. 
As  loth  to  leave  the  helpless  maid. 

When,  fast  as  shaft  can  flr,  - 
Bloodshot  his  eyes,  his  nostril^  spread, 
The  loose  rein  dangling  from  his  head. 
Housing  and  saddle  bloody  red. 

Lord  Marmion's  steed  rushed  by; 
And  Eustace,  maddening  at  the  sight, 

A  look  and  sign  to  Clara  cast. 

To  mark  he,  would  return  ia  haste. 
Then  plunged  into  the  fight. 

xxvm. 

Ask  me  not  what  the  maiden  feels, 
.  Lefijn that  dreadful  hour  alone: 
Perchance  her  reason  stoops,  or  reelsi 

Perchance  a  courage,  jiot  her  own. 

Braces  her  mind  to  desperate  tone.— 
The  scattered  van  of*England  wheels; 

She  only  said,  as  loud  in  air 

The  tumult  roared,  "Is  Wilton  there?"— 

They  fly,  or,  maddjened  by  despair, 

Kght  but  to  die. — "  Is  Wilton  there!" 
With  that,  straight  up  the  hill  there  rode 

Two  horsemen  drenched  with  gore. 
And  in  their  arms,  a  helpless  loa^ 

A  wounded  knight  they  bore. 
His  hand  still  strained  the  broken  brand; 
His  arras  were  smeared  with  blood  and  sand: 
Dragged  from  among  the  horses'  foot, 
With  dinted  shield,  and  helmet  beat, 
The  falcon-crest  and  plumage  gon% 

Can  that  be  haughty  Marmion! 

Young  Blount  his  armour  did  unlace^ 
And,  gazing  on  his  ghastly  faceHk 

Said, — "By  Saint  George,  he^onol 
That  spear-wound  has  our  master  sped, 
And  see  the  deep  cut  on  his  head! 

Good  night  to  Marmion." 
"  Unnurtured  Blount! — tiij  brawling  cease: 
He  opes  his  eyes,"  said  Eustace;  "  peace  1"— 
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XXIX. 

When,  doffed  his  casqne,  he  felt  free  ^r, 

Around 'gan  Marmion  wildly  stare: — 

*'  Where's  Harry  Blount?  Fitz-Euataoe  wltere? 

Linger  ye  here,  ye  hearts  of  hare! 

Kedeem  my  pennon,— -charge  again  I 

Cry — '  Marmion  to  the  rescue!' — Vaihl 

Last  of  my  race,  on  battle  plain 

That  shout  shall  ne'er  be  heard  ag^nl — 

"STet  my  last  thought  is  England's:— fly, 

To  Dacre  bear  my  signct-ringj 

Tell  bim  his  squadrons  up  to  bring.: — 
Fitz-Eustace,  to  Lord  Surrey  hie: 
Tnnstall  lies  dead  upon  the  field; 
His  life-blood  stains  the  spotless  shield: 

Edmund  is  down; — my  life  is  reft; 

The  Admiral  alone  is  left. 
I^et  Stanley  charge  with  spur  of  fire, — 
With  Chester  charge,  and  Lancashire, 
Full  upon  Scotland's  central  host, 
Or  victory  and  England's  lost. — 
Must  I  bid  twice? — hence,  varlets!  fly! 
Leave  Marmion  here  alone — to  die." — 
They  parted,  and  alone  ho  lay; 
Clare  drew  her  from  the  sight  away. 
Till  pain  wrung  forth  a  lowly  moan, 
And  half  he  murmured, — "Is  there  none. 

Of  all  my  halls  have  nurst, 
Page,  squire,  or  groom,  one  cup  to  bring 
Of  blessed  water  from  the  spring, 

To  slake  my  dying  thirst." 

XXX. 

O,  woman!  in  our  hours  of  ease. 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please. 
And  variable  as  the  shade 
By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made; 
When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow 
A  ministering  angel  thou. — 
Scarce  were  the  piteous  accents  said. 
When,  with  the  Baron's  casque,  the  maid 
To  the  nigh  streamlet  ran : 
21» 
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Korgot  were  hatred,  wrongs,  and  fearsj 
The  plaintive  voice  alone  she  hears, 

Sees  bat  the  dying  man. 
She  stooped  her  hy  the  runnel's  aie. 

But  in  abhorrence  backward  drew. 
For,  oozing  from  the  mountain  wide. 
Where  raged  the  war,  a  dark  red  tide 

Was  curdling  in  the  streamlet  blue. 
■yVhere  shall  she  turul — behold  her  mark 

A  little  fountain-cell, 
Where  water,  clear  as  diamond-spark) 

In  a  stone  basin  iell. 
Above,  some  half-worn  letters  say, 
"Drink  loeari/ pUgriau  drini,and pray 
For  the  kind  soul  oj  SyhiL  Grey, 

Who  built  this  cross  and  welL" 
She  filled  the  helm,  and  back  she  hied. 
And  with  suiprise  and  joy  espied 

A  Monk  supporting  Marmion's  head} 
A  pious  man,  whom  duty  brought 
To  dubious  verge  of  battle  fought, 

To  shrieve  the  dying,  bless  ^e  dead. 

XXXL 

Deep  drank  Lord  Marmion  of  the  wave, 
And  as  she  stooped  his  brow  to  lave — 
"  Is  it  the  hand  of  Clare,"  he  said, 
"  Or  injured  Constance  bathes  my  headl" 

Then,  as  remembrance  rose, — 
"  Speak  not  to  me  Of  shriii  or  prayer! 

I  must  redress  her  woes. 
Short  space,  few  words,  are  mine  to  spare; 
Forgive  and  listen,  gentle  Clare]" 

"  Alas  1" she  said,  "the  while, — 
O  think  of  your  immortal  weall 
In  vain  for  Constance  is  your  zeal; 

She died  at  Holy  Isle." 

Lord  Marmion  started  from  the  ground. 
As  light  as  if  he  felt  no  wonnd; 
Though  in  the  action  burst  the  tide. 
In  torrents  from  his  wounded  side. 
"  Then  it  was  truth!" — ^he  said — "  I  knew 
That  the  dark  presage  must  be  true. — r 
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I  would  tlie  Fiend,  to  whom  belongs 
The  vengeance  due  to  all  her  wroi,g3, 

Would  spare  me  but  a  day! 
For  wasting  fire  and  dying  groan, 
And  priests  slain  on  the  altar  sto&O, 
Might  bribe  him  for  delay. 

It  may  not  bel — this  dizzy  trance — 

Curse  on  yon  base  marauder's  lance, 

And  doubly  cursed  my  failing  brand! 

A  sinful  heart  makes  feeble  hand." 

Then,  fainting,  down  on  earth  he  sunk. 

Supported  by  the  trembling  Monk. 

XXXIt 

With  ihiitless  labour,  Clara  bonnd 

And  strove  to  staunch  the  gushing  wound: 

The  Monk,  with  unavailing  cares, 

Exhaused  all  the  Church's  prayers; 

Ever,  he  said,  that,  close  and  near, 

A  lady's  voice  was  in  his  ear; 

And  that  the  priest  he  could  not  hear, 

For  that  she  ever  sung,  < 

"  In  the  lost  battle,  borne  dmon  by  Ae  flying. 
Where  mingles  war's  rattle  with  groans  of  tiic  dyinci :" 

So  the  notes  rung; 
"Avoid  thee.  Fiend  I — with  cruel  haml, 
Shake  not  the  dying  sinner's  sand. — 
O  look,  my  son,  upon  yon  siyn 
Of  the  Eedeemer's  grace  dlrine  • 

O  think  on  faith  and  bliss! 
By  many  a  death-bed  I  have  been. 
And  many  a  sinner's  parting  seen, 

But  never  aught  like  this."-^ 
The  war,  that  for  a  space  did  fail. 
Now  trebly  thundering  swelled  the  gaj^ 

And — Staideyl  was  the  cry:— 
A  light  on  Marmiou's  visage  spread,. 

And  fired  his  glazing  eye: 
With  dying  hand,  above  his  head 
Ue  shook  the  fragment  of  his  bla4e, 

And  shouted  "  Victory  1 — 
Charge,  Chester,  chargel  On,  Stanley,  on  !" 
Were  the  last  words  of  Marmioh, 
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XXXUL 

Bjr  this,  thongb  deep  the  evening  fell. 
Still  rose  the  battle's  deadly  swell; 
For  still  the  Scots,  aroaad  their  king, 
Unbroken,  fonght  in  desperate  ring. 
Where's  now  their  victor  vaward  wing. 

Where  Hnntley,  and  where  Home? 
()  for  a  blast  of  that  dread  horn. 
On  Fontarabian  echoes  borne. 

That  to  King  Charles  did  come, 
When  Rowland  brare,  and  Oliver, 
And  every  paladin  and  peer. 

On  Boncesvalles  died. 
Such  blast  might  warn  them,  not  in  rain. 
To  qnit  the  pMnder  of  the  shun. 
And  torn  the  donbtiiil  day  again. 

While  yet  on  Flodden  side^ 
A&r,  the  Boyal  Standard  flies. 
And  ronnd  it  toils  and  bleeds  and  diee^ 

Onr  Caledonian  pride  I 
In  vmn  the  wish — fi)r  fiur  away. 
While  spoil  and  havoc  mark  their  way, 
Near  Sybil's  Cross  the  plnnderets  stray.— 
*  O  Lady,"  cried  the  Monk,  "away!" — 

And  placed  her  on  her  steed; 
And  led  her  to  the  chapel  fair. 

Of  ISlmonth  upon  Tweed. 
There  all  the  night  they  spent  in  prayer. 
And,  at  the  dawn  of  morning,  there 
She  met  her  timmum,  lx)rd  Ktz-Clare. 

xxxrv. 

Bnt  as  they  left  the  dark'ning  heath. 
More  desperate  grew  the  strife  of  death. 
Tlie  English  sh^ts  in  volleysfa^ed. 
In  headlong  charge  their  horse  assailed: 
Front,  flank,  and  rear,  the  sqoadrons  sweep. 
To  bre^  the  Scottish  circle  deep, 

That  fonght  around  their  king. 
Cut  yet,  thoogh  thick  the  shafts  as  snow, 
J  hough  charging  knights  like  whirlwinds  goy 
'lluragh  bill-men  plie  the  ghastly  blow, 

UnBroken  was  the  ring; 
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The  stubborn  spearman  still  made  good 

The  dark  impenetrable  wood, 

Each  stepping  where  his  comrade  stood. 

The  instant  that  he  Ml. 
No  thought  was  there  of  dastard  flight; 
linked  in  the  serried  phalanx  tight, 
Groom  fought  like  noble,  squire  like  knight, 

As  fearl^y  and  well: 
Till  utter  darkness  closed  her  wing 
O'er  their  thin  host  and  wounded  king. 
Then  skilful  Surrey's  sage  commands 
Led  back  &om  strife  his  shattered  bandst 

And  from  the  charge  they  drew. 
As  mountain-waves,  from  wasted  Ugda, 

Sweep  back  to  ocean  blue. 
Then  did  their  loss  his  Ibemen  know; 
Their  king,  their  lords,  their  mightiest  low. 
They  melted  from  the  field  as  snow. 
When  streams  are  swoln  and  south  winds  blow. 

Dissolves  in  silent  dew. 
Tweed's  echoes  heard  the  ceaseless  plash, 
AVhile  many  a  broken  band. 
Disordered,  through  hei-  currents  dasl^ 

To  gain  the  Scottish  land; 
To  town  and  tower,  to  down  and  dale. 
To  tell  red  Flodden's  dismal  tale. 
And  raise  the  universal  wail. 
Tradition,  legend,  tune,  and  song. 
Shall  manyauage  that  waU  prolong: 
Still  from  the  sire  the  son  shall  hear 
Of  the  stem  strife,  and  carnage  drear. 

Of  Flodden's  fatal  field. 
Where  shivered  was  fiur  Scotland's  spear. 

And  broken  was  her  shield  1 

XXXV. 

Day  dawns  upon  the  mountain's  side: — 
There,  Scotland  I  lay  thy  bravest  pride, 
Chiefe,  knights,  and  nobles,  many  a  one; 
The  sad  survivors  all  are  gone. — 
View  not  that  corpse  mistrustfally. 
Defaced  and  mangled  though  it  be; 
Nor  to  yon  Border  castle  high 
Ijook  northward  with  upbraiding  eyej 
Nor  cherish  hope  in  vain. 
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That,  journeying  far  on  foreign  strand. 
The  Royal  Pilgrim  to  his  land 

May  yet  return  again. 
He  saw  the  wreck  his  rashness  wrought; 
Beckless  of  life,  he  desperate  fought, 

And  fell  on  Flodden  plain: 
And  well  in  death  his  trusty  brand, 
Firm  clenched  within  his  manly  hand. 

Beseemed  the  monarch  slain. 
But,  0!  how  changed  since  yon  blythe  night!— 
Gladly  I  turn  me  from  the  sight. 

Unto  my  tale  again. 

XXXVL 

Short  is  my  tale: — Fitz-Eustace    care 

A  pierced  and  mangled  body  bare 

To  moated  Lichfield's  lofty  pile; 

And  there,  beneath  the  southern  aisle^ 

A  tomb,  with  Gothic  sculpture  fair. 

Did  long  Lord  Marmion's  image  bear. 

(Now  vainly  for  its  site  you  look; 

'Twas  levelled,  when  fanatic  Brook 

The  fair  cathedral  stormed  and  took; 

But,  thanks  to  heaven  and  good  Saint  Chad, 

A  guerdon  meet  the  spoiler  hadl^ 

There  erst  was  martial  Maimion  found. 

His  feet  upon  a  couchant  hound. 

His  Iiands  to  heaven  npraised; 
And  all  around,  on  scutcheon  rich. 
And  tablet  carved,  and  fretted  niches 

His  arms  and  feats  were  blazed. 
And  yet,  though  all  was  carved  so  fair, 
And  priests  for  Marmion  breathed  the  prayer, . 
The  last  Lord  Marmion  lay  not  there. 
From  Ettrick  woods,  a  peasant  swain 
Followed  his  Lord  to  FJodden  plain, — 
One  of  those  flowers,  whom  plaintive  lay 
In  Scotland  mourns  as  "  wede  away:" 
Sore  wounded,  Sybil's  Cross  he  spied. 
And  dragged  him  to  its  foot,  and  died. 
Close  by  the  noble  Marmion's  side. 
The  spoilers  stripped  and  gashed  the  slain, 
And  thus  their  corpses  were  mista'en; 
And  thus,  in  the  proud  Baron's  tomb^ 
The  lowly  woodsman  took  the  room. 
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xxxyn. 

Less  easy  task  it  were,  to  show 

Lord  Marmion's  nameless  grare,  and  low. 

Thoy  dag  his  grave  e'en  where  ha  lay. 
But  every  mark  is  gone; 

Time's  wasting  hand  has  done  awa^' 

The  simple  Cross  of  Sybil  Grey, 
And  broke  her  font  of  stone : 

Bat  yet  from  ont  the  little  hill 

Oozes  the  slender  springlet  stilL 
Oil  halts  the  stranger  there, 

For  thence  may  best  his  carious  eye 

The  memorable  field  descry; 
And  shepherd  boys  repair 

To  seek  the  water-flag  and  rnsb. 

And  rest  them  by  the  hazel  bush. 
And  plait  their  garlands  faur; 

Nor  dream  they  sit  upon  the  grave, 

That  holds  the  bones  of  Marmion  bravA 
When  thou  shalt  find  the  little  hill. 
With  thy  heiurt  commune,  and  be  still. 
If  ever,  in  temptation  strong, 
Thoa  lefc'sc  the  right  path  for  the  wrongs 
If  every  devious  step,  thus  trode. 
Still  led  thee  farther  irom  the  road; 
Dread  thoa  to  speak  presamptuoas  doom, 
Un  noble  Marmion's  lowly  tomb; 
But  say,  "  He  died  a  gallant  knight, 
With  sword  in  hand,  for  England's  right." 

xxxvnL 

I  do  not  ifayme  to  that  doll  el( 

Who  cannot  image  to  himself. 

That  all  throngh  Flodden's  dismal  night, 

Wilton  wasforemostinthe  fight; 

That,  when  brave  Surrey's  steed  was  slaii^ 

'Twas  Wilton  mounted  him  again;  • 

*rwas  Wilton's  brand  that  deepest  hewed. 

Amid  the  spearmen's  stubborn  woodi 

Unnamed  by  Hollinshed  or  Hall, 

He  was  the  Uving  soul  of  all; 

That,  after  fight,  his  faith  made  plain. 

He  won  his  rank  and  lands  agains 
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And  charged  hisold  paternal  shield 
With  bearings  won  on  Flodden  field.— 
Nor  sing  I  to  that  simple  msad, 
To  whom  it  most  in  terms  be  said, 
That  king  and  kinsmen  did  agree 
To  bless  fair  Clara's  constancy; 
Who  cannot,  unless  I  relate. 
Paint  to  her  mind  the  bridal's  state; 
That  Wolse/s  voice  the  blessing  spokA; 
More,  Sandd,  and  Denny,  passed  the  joke; 
That  bluST^ng  Hal  the  curtain  drew, 
And  Catherine's  hand  the  stocking  threw; 
And  afterwards,  for  many  a  day. 
That  it  was  held  enough  to  say. 
In  blessing  to  a  wedded  pair, 
"  Love  they  Uke  Wilton  and  like  Claret" 

LTSMVOr. 

10  THB  BEADEB. 

Why  then  A  final  note  prolong. 
Or  lengthen  ont  a  closing  soiig. 
Unless  to  bid  the  gentles  speed. 
Who  long  have  Usted  to  my  *ede7— 
To  Statesmen  grave,  if  such  may  deign 
To  read  the  Amistrel's  idle  ^ain, 
Sound  head,  clean  hand,  and  piercing  wit, 
.  And  patriotic  heart — as  Eml 
A  garland  for  the  hero's  crest. 
And  twined  by  her  he  loves  the  besti 
To  every  lovely  lady  bright. 
What  can  I  ii^ish  but  fitithfol  knight? 
To  every  &itl^  lover  to(^ 
What  ctti  I  wish  bat  lady  tme? 
And  knowledge  to  the  studious  sagof 
And  pillow  soft  to  head  of  age. 
To  thee,  dear  school-boy,  whom  my  lay 
Has  cheated  of  thy  hour  of  play, 
Idght  task,  and  merry  holiday. 
To  all,  to  each,  a  £ur  good  night, 
And  pleadng  dreams,  and  slumbers  light 
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CANTO  FIRST. 

TBB  CBA8B. 

Hakp  of  the  north!   that  mouldering  long  hast  hnng 
On  the  witch-elm  that  shades  Saint  Fillan's  spiing; 

And  down  the  fitful  breeze  thy  numbers  flung. 
Till  envious  \yj  did  around  theeding, 
Muffling  with  verdant  ringlet  every  string — 

Oh  minstrel  Harp!  stiU  must  thine  accents  sleep? 
Mid  rustling  leaves  and  fountains  murmuring, 

Still  must  thy  sweeter  sounds  theur  silence  keep, 

Nor  bid  a  warrior  smile,  nor  teach  a  maid  to  weep 

Not  thus,  in  ancient  days  of  Caledon, 

Was  thy  voice  mute  amid  the  festal  crowd. 
When  lay  of  hopeless  love,  or  glory  won. 

Aroused  the  fearM  or  subdued  the  proud. 

At  each  according  pause,  was  heard  aloud 
Thine  ardent  symphony  sublime  and  high! 

Fair  dames  and  crested  chiefs  attention  bow*d{ 
For  still  the  burden  of  thy  minstrelsy 
Was  Knighthood's  dauntless  deed,  and  Beauty's  match. 
iess  eye. 
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Oh  wake  once  morel  how  lade  soe'er  the  hand 
Hat  ventnrea  o'er  Jhy  magic  maze  to  stray; 

Oh  wake  once  more!  tho'  scarce  mj  skill  command 
Some  feeble  echoing  of  thine  earlier  lay: 
lliongh  harsh  and  faint,  and  soon  to  die  away. 

And  all  nnworthy  of  thy  nobler  strain. 
Yet  if  one  heart  throb  higher  at  its  sway, 

The  wizard  note  has  not  been  touch'd  in  vain. 

Then  silent  be  no  moret  jEuchanti^eBS,  w«ke  agajnl 


The  stag  at  eve  had  dmnk  his  fin. 

Where  danced  the  moon  on  Monan's  ril]. 

And  deep  his  midnight  lair  had  made 

In  lone    Glenartney's  hazel  shade; 

Bat,  when  the  snn  his  beacon  red 

Had  kindled  on  Benvoirlich's  head. 

The  deep-monthed  blood-hound's  heavy  bay 

Kesounded  np  the  rocky  way. 

And  faint,  from  farther  distance  borne. 

Were  heard  tiie  clanging  hoof  and  horn. 

n. 

As  diief  who  hears  his  warder  call, 
"To  armsl  the  foemen  storm  the  waUt" 
The  antler'd  monarch  of  the  waste 
Sprang  from  his  heathery  couch  in  haste. 
But,  ere  his  fleet  career  he  took, 
The  dew-drops  from  his  flanks  lie  sho<&] 
Like  crested  leader  proud  and  high. 
Tossed  his  beamed  frontlet  to  the  dcy; 
A  moment  gazed  adown  the  dale, 
A  moment  snnffed  the  tainted  gale, 
A  moment  listened  to  the  cry, 
That  thickened  as  the  chase  drew  nigh; 
Then,  as  the  headmost  foes  appeared 
With  one  brave  bound  the  copse  he  cleared, 
And  stretching  forward  free  and  far. 
Sought  the  wild  heaths  of  Uam-var. 

HL 

Yelled  on  the  view  the  opening  pack— 
Sock,  glen,  and  cavern  paid  them  back; 
To  many  a  mingled  sound  at  once 
The  awakened  mountain  gave  response. 
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An  hundred  dogs  bayed  deep  and  strong, 
Clattered  a  hundred  steeds  along, 
Their  peal  the  merry  horns  rang  out 
An  hundred  voices  joined  the  shout; 
With  hark,  and  whoop,  and  wild  halloOk 
No  rest  Benvoirlieh's  echoes  knew. 
Far  from  the  tumult  fled  the  roe. 
Close  In  her  covert  cowered  the  doe^ 
The  falcon,  from  her  cairn  on  high. 
Cast  on  the  rout  a  wondering  eye, 
TiR  far  beyond  her  piercing  ken, 
Tlie  hurricane  had  swept  me  glen. 
Fiiint,  and  more  faint,  its  failing  din 
Keturned  from  cavern,  cliff,  and  linn. 
And  silence  settled,  wide  and  still, 
Un  the  lone  wood  and  mighty  bill. 

IV. 

TjCss  loud  the  sounds  of  sylvan  war 
Disturbed  the  heights  of  Uam- Var, 
And  roused  the  cavern  where, 'tis  tojd, 
A  giant  made  his  den  of  old; 
For  ere  that  steep  ascent  was  won. 
High  in  his  pathway  hung  the  sun. 
And  many  a  gallant,  stayed  perforce, 
Was  fain  to  breathe  his  faltering  horse; 
And  of  the  trackers  of  the  deer 
Scarce  half  the  lessening  pack  was  near; 
So  shrewdly,  oh  the  mountain  side, 
Had  the  bold  burst  their  mettle  tried. 


The  noble  stag  was  pausing  now 
Upon  the  mountain's  southern  brow, 
AVhere  broad  extended  far  beneath, 
1'lie  varied  realms  of  fair  Menteith, 
AVith  anxious  eye  he  wandered  o'er 
Mountain  and  meadow,  moss  and  moor. 
And  pondered  refuge  from  his  toil, 
By  fai-  Lochard  or  Aberfoyle. 
Bnt  nearer  was  the  copse  wood  gray 
'J'Uat  waved  and  wept  on  Loch-Achray, 
And  mingled  with  the  pine-trees  blue 
On  the  bold  cliffs  of  Ben-venue. 
I'resh  vigour  with  the  hope  returned — 
With  flying  foot  the  heath  he  spumed, 
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Held  wetitvrard  with  unwearied  race, 
And  left  behind  the  panting  chase. 

VL 

Twere  long  to  tell  what  Bteeds  gam  o'er,  . 
As  swept  tiie  hunt  through  Camhus-taore; 
What  reins  were  tightened  in  despair, 
When  rose  Benledi's  ridge  in  air; 
Who  flagged  upon  Bocnastle's  heath. 
Who  shunned  to  stem  the  flooded  Teith-— 
For  twice,  that  day,  from  shore  to  shore, 
The  gallant  stag  -swam  stoutly  o'er. 
Few  were  the  stragglers,  following  &x. 
That  reached  the  lake  of  Yenna^tar; 
And  when  the  Brigg  of  Turk  was  won. 
The  headmost  horseman  rode  aloneu 

vn. 

Alone,  but  with  unbated  zeal. 

That  horseman  plied  the  scourge  and  steel; 

I  For,  jaded  now,  and  spent  with  toil. 
Embossed  with  foam,  and  dark  with  soil, 

,  While  every  gasp  with  sobs  he  drew, 

'  The  labouring  Stag  strained  fiill  in  view. 
T>v'0  dogs  of  black  Saint  Hubert's  breed, 

I  Unmatched  for  courage,  breath,  and  speed. 
Fast  on  his  flying  traces  came. 
And  all  but  won  that  desperate  game; 

'  For,  scarce  a  spear's  length  &om  his  hannch, 
Vindictire  toiled  the  blood-honnds  staunch; 
Not  nearer  might  the  dogs  attain. 
Nor  farther  might  the  quarry  strain, 
'llins  up  the  margin  of  the  lake. 
Between  the  precipice~and  brake. 
O'er  stock  and  rock  their  race  they  take. 

vm. 

The  hunter  marked  that  mountain  high. 
The  lone  lake's  western  boundary,     - 
And  deemed  the  Stag  must  turn  to  bay. 
Where  that  rude  rampart  barred  the  way; 
Already  glorying  in  the  prize. 
Measured  his  antlers  with  his  eyes; 
For  the  death-wound,  and  death-halloo^ 
Mustered  his  breath,  his  whinyard  drew| 
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Bat,  thnndering  as  he  came  prepared, 
AVidi  ready  arm  and  weapon  bared. 
The  wily  quarry  shunned  the  shpck. 
And  turned  him  from  the  opposing  rock; 
Then,  dashing  down  a  darlisome  glen. 
Soon  lost  to  hound  and.hunter's  ken. 
In  the  deep  Trosaohs'  wildest  nook 
His  solitary  .refuge  took. 
There  while  close  couched,  the  thicket, shed 
Cold  dews  and  wild  flowers  on  his  he^d, 
He  heard  the  baffled  dogs  in  vain 
Have  throifgh  (he  hollow  pass  amain, 
Cliiding  the  rocks  that  yeUed  again. 

IX. 

Close  on  the  hounds  the  hunter  came. 
To  cheer  them  on  the  vanished  game; 
But,  stumbUng  in  the  rugged  dell. 
The  gallant  horse  exhausted  felL 
The  impatient  rider  strove  in  vain 
To  rouse  him  with  the  spur  and  rein, 
l-'or  the  fe>od  steed,his  labours  o'er, 
StretcheJhis  stiif  limbs  to  rise  no  more. 
Tlien,  tduched  with  pity  and  remorse, 
He  sorrowed  o'er  the  expumg  horse;^ 
"I  little  thought,  when  first  thy  rein 
I  slacked  upon  the  banks  of  Seine, 
That  highland  eagle  e'er  should  feed 
On  thy  fleet  limbs  my  matchless  steedt 
Woe  worth  the  chase,  woe  worth  the  day, 
That  cost  thy  lifp,  my  gallant  gray  1"' — 

X 

;  Then  through  the  dell  his  horn  resoonds, 
prom  vain  pursuit  to  call  the  hounds. 
Back  limped,  with  slow  and  crippled  paco, 
The  sulky  leaders  of  the  chase; 
Close  to  their  master's  side  they  pressed, 
With  drooping  tail  and  humbled  crest; 
But  still  the  dingle's  hollow  throat 
Prolonged  the  swelling  bnglernote. 
The  owlets. started  from  their  dream. 
The  eagles  answered  with  their  scream. 
Bound  and  around  the  sounds  were  cast. 
Till  echo  seemed  an  answering  blast; 
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And  on  the  hunter  hied  his  way. 
To  join  some  comrades  of  the  day; 
Tet  often  paused,  so  strange  the  road. 
So  wondrous  were  the  scenes  it  ghow'd. 

XL 

The  western  waves  of  ebbing  day 
liolled  o'er  the  glen  their  level  way  j 
Each  pnrple  peak,  each  flinty  sphce^ 
Was  bathed  in  floods  of  living  file. 
But  not  a  setting  beam  could  glow 
Within  the  dark  ravines  below, 
Where  twined  the  path,  in  shadow  hid. 
Round  many  a  rocky  pyramid. 
Shooting  abruptly  from  the  dell 
Its  thunder-splintered  pinnacle; 
Round  many  an  insulated  mass. 
The  native  bulwarks  of  the  pass, 
Huge  as  the  tower  which  builders  vain 
Presumptnons  piled  on  Shinar's  pl^n. 
Their  rocky  simimits,  split  and  renV '' 
^Formed  turret,  dome,  or  battlemenft 
Or  seemed  fantastically  set  ' 

With  cupola  or  mineret, 
Wild  crests  as  pagod  ever  decked. 
Or  mosque  of  eastern  architect. 
Nor  were  these  earth-bom  castles  bare. 
Nor  lacked  they  many  a  banner  fair; 
For,  from  their  shivered  brows  displayed, 
Far  o'er  the  unfathomable  glade, 
All  twinkling  with  the  dew-drop  sheen. 
The  briar-rose  fell  in  streamers  green. 
And  creeping  shrubs  of  thousand  dyes. 
Waved  in  the  west-wind's  summer  Bigh& 

XIL 

Boon  nature  scattered,  free  and  wild. 
Each  plant  or  flower,  the  mountain's  child. 
Here  eglantine  embalmed  the  air. 
Hawthorn  and  hazel  mingled  there; 
The  primrose  pale,  and  violet  flower. 
Pound  in  each  cjjff  a  narrow  bower; 
Fox-glove  and  night-shade,  side  by  gide^ 
Emblems  of  pimi^ment  and  pride, 
Grouped  their  dark  hues  with  evei^'  stain. 
The  weathe»beaten  crags  retam. 
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With  botiglui  tbat  quaked  at   eTei7  jbraadi. 
Gray  bircli  and  aspen  wept  beneath; 
Aloft,  the  ash  and  warrior  oak 
Cast  anchor  in  the  rifted  rock; 
And  higher  yet,  the  pine-^tree  hni^ 
His  shatter'd  trunk,  and  frequent  Snng^ 
Wliere  seemed  the  cliffs  to  meet  on  higl^ 
His  boughs  athwart  the  narrowed  sky. 
Highest  of  all,  where  white  peaks  glwc^d. 
Where  glistening  streamers  waved  and  danced, 
The  wanderer's  eye  could  barely  view 
The  summer  heaven's  dehcious  bhwi 
So  wondrous  wild,  the  whole  might  seem 
The  scenery  of  a  fyiry  dream. 

XDO. 

Onward  amid  the  copse  'gan  peep 
A  narrow  inlet,  still  and  deep, 
Affording  scarce  such  bread^  of  brim. 
As  served  the  wild-duck's  brood  to  swim; 
XiOst  for  a  space,  through  thickets  veering. 
But  broader  when  again  appearing. 
Tail  rocks  and  tufted  knolls  their  face 
Could  on  the  dark-blue  mirror  tracaj 
And  farther  as  the  hunter  stray'd. 
Still  broader  sweep  its  channels  made 
The  shaggy  mounds  no  longer  stood, 
Emerging  from  entangled  wood. 
But,  wave  encircled,  seemed  to  float, 
Like  castle  girdled  with  its  moat; 
Yet  broader  floods  extending  still. 
Divide  them  from  their  parent  hi]]. 
Till  each,  retiring,  claims  to  be 
An  islet  in  an  jnland  sea. 
% 

XIV. 

And  now,  to  issue  from  the  glen. 

No  pathway  meets  the  wanderer's  ken. 

Unless  he  climb,  with  footing  nice, 

A  far  projecting  precipice. 

The  broom's  tough  roots  his  ladder  made, 

The  hazel  saplings  lent  their  lud; 

And  thus  an  airy  point  he  won. 

Where,  gleaming  with  the  settuig  8uu> 
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One  Imrnish'd  sheet  of  living  gold, 
«  Iiodi-Katrine  lay  beneath  hun  roUedj 

In  all  her  length  far  winding  lay. 
Wish  promontoiy,  creek,  and  bay. 
And  islands  that^empurpled  bright^ 
Floated  amid  the  Uvdier  light; 
And  moantains,  that  like  giants  stand, 
To  centinel  enchanted  land. 
High  on  the  south,  hnge  Ben-yenne 
Down  to  the  lake  in  masses  threw 
Crags,  knolls,  and  monnds,  confosedly  hm-Ied, 
The  firagmenta  of  an  earlier  world; 
A  wildering  forest  feathered  o'er 
His  rained  sides  and  summit  hoar. 
While  on  the  north,  through  middle  air, 
Bea-an  heaved  high  his  forehead  bare. 

XV. 

From  the  steep  promontory  gazed 
The  Stranger,  raptured  and  amazed. 
And,  "What  a  scene  is  here,"  he  cried, 
"For  princely  pomp  or  churchman's  pridel 
On  thu  bold  brow,  a  lordly  towerj 
In  that  soft  vale,  a  lady's  bower; 
On  yonder  meadow,  &r  away, 
The  turrets  of  a  cloister  gray. 
How  blithely  might  the  bugle  horn 
Chide,  on  the  lake,  the  lingering  momt 
How  sweet,  at  eve,  the  lover's  lute. 
Chime,  when  the  groves  ore  still  and  mutel 
And,  when  the  midnight  moon  should  lave 
Her  forehead  in  the  silver  wave. 
How  solemn  on  the  ear  would  come 
The  holy  matin's  distant  hum. 
While  the  deep  peal's  commandiiig  tone 
Should  wake,  in  yonder  islet  lone, 
A  sainted  hermit  from  his  cell. 
To  drop  a  bead  with  every  knell!— 
And  bugle,  lute,  and  bell,  and  all, 
Should  each  bewildered  stranger  call 
To  friendly  feast^  and  lighted  hall. 

XVL 

"Blithe  were  it  then  to  wander  he.rel 
But  now —  beshrew  yon  nimble  deer! — 
Ijke  that  same  hermit's,  thin  and  spare. 
The  copse  must  give  my  evening  fisire) 
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Some  moss7  bank  my  couch  must  be, 
Some  rnstling  oak  my  canopy. 
Yet  pass  ire  diat — ^the  war  and  chase 
Give  little  choice  of  resting-place; — 
A  summer  night  in  green- wood  spent, 
Were  but  to-mori'ow's  merriment; 
But  hosts  may  in  these  wilds  abound. 
Such  as  are  better  missed  than  found: 
-  To  meet  with  highland  plnndeiers  heie 
Were  worse  than  loss  of  steed  or  deer.— 
I  am  alone; —  my  bugle  strain 
May  call  somestragglerof  the  trun; 
Or,  fall  the  worst  that  may  betide, 
Ere  now  this  folchion  has  been  tried." 

xvn. 

But  scarce  agiun  his  horn  he  wonnd. 

When  lo!  forth  starting  at  the  sound, 

From  imdemeath  an  aged  oak. 

That  slanted  from  the  islet  rock, 

A  Damsel,  guider  of  its  way, 

A  little  skiff  shot  to  the  bay, 

That  round  the  promontory  steep 

Led  its  deep  line  in  graceful  sweep. 

Eddying,  in  almost  viewless  wave. 

The  weeping  willow  twig  to  lave. 

And  kiss,  with  whisperinj»  sound  and  slow, 

The  beadi  of  pebbles  bright  as  snow. 

The  boat  had  tonch'd  the  silver  strand. 

Just  as  the  hunter  left  his  stand. 

And  stood  concealed  amid  the  brake. 

To  view  this  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

The  maiden  paused,  as  if  again 

She  thought  to  catch  the  d£tant  strain. 

With  head  up-raised,  and  look  intent. 

And  eye  and  ear  attentive  bent. 

And  locks  flung  back,  and  lips  apart. 

Like  monument  of  Grecian  art. 

In  listening  mood  she  seemed  to  stand. 

The  gnar^im  Naiad  of  the  strand. 

xvm. 

And  ne'er  did  Grecian  chisel  trace 
A  Nymph,  a  Naiad,  or  a  Grace,    : 
Of  finer  form,  or  lovelier  bcel 
What  though  the  sun,  with  ardent  frown. 
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Had  dightlf  tinged  her  cheel:  With  brown— 

The  aportive  toil,  which,  short  and  li|^ 

Had  dyed  her  glowing  fane  so  bright, 

Served  too  in  hastier  swell  to  show 

Short  glimpses  of  a  breast  of  snow: 

What  thongh  no  mle  of  conrtlj  grace 

To  measured  mood  had  trained  her  pac*— 

A  foot  more  light,  a  step  more  trae, 

Ne'er  from  the  heath-flower  dashed  the  dew; 

E'en  the  slight  hiire-bell  raised  its  head. 

Mastic  from  her  cary  tread: 

What  thongh  upon  her  speech  there  hnng 

The  accents  of  ue  mountain  tongue— 

Those  alTer  sounds,  so  soft,  so  dear. 

The  listener  held  his  breath  to  hear. 

A  clueflain's  daughter  seemed  the  maid; 
Her  satin  snood,  her  silken  plaid. 
Her  golden  brooch,  such  birdi  betrayed. 
And  seldom  was  a  snood  amid 
Such  wild  luxuriant  ringlets  hid. 
Whose  glossy  black  to  shame  might  bring 
The  plumage  of  the  raven's  wing; 
And  seldom  o'er  a  breast  so  fair. 
Mantled  a  plaid  with  modest  care, 
And  never  brooch  the  folds  combined 
Above  a  heart  more  good  and  kind. 
Her  kindness  and  her  worth  to  spy. 
Yon  need  but  gaze  on  Ellen's  eye; 
Kot  Katrine,  in  her  mirror  blue, 
Gives  back  the  shaggy  banks  more  true, 
Than  every  ftee-hmx  glance  confessed 
The  guileless  movements  of  her  breast; 
Whether  joy  danced  in  her  dark  eye^ 
Or  woe  or  pity  claimed  a  sigh. 
Or  filial  love  was  glowing  were, 
Or  meek  devotion  ponred  a  prayer. 
Or  tale  of  injury  called  forth 
The  indignant  spiiit  of  the  north. 
One  oqly  passion,  nnrevealed, 
With  maiden  j^de  the  maid  concealed, 
Tet  not  less  purely  felt  the  flame;— 
Oh  need  I  tell  that  passion's  name? 

XX 

Impatient  of  this  silent  hoHt, 

Now  on  the  gale  her  voice  was  bomei— 
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"Father!"  she  cried — the  rocks  aroniid 

Ixjved  to  prolong  the  gentle  eoimd. 

A  while  she  paused,  no  answer  came — 

"Malcolm,  was  thine  the  blast?"  the  name 

Less  resolutely  uttered  felj^- 

The  echoes  could  not  catch  the  swell. 

"A  stranger  I,"  the  Hunstman  said, 

Advancing  from  the  hazel  shade. 

The  maid,  alarmed,  with  hasty  oar. 

Pushed  her  Ught  shallop  from  the  shore. 

And  when  a  space  was  gained  between. 

Closer  she  drew  her  bosom's  screen; 

(So  forth  the  startled  swan  would  swing. 

So  turn  to  prune  his  ruf&ed  wing.) 

Then  safe,  though  fluttered  and  amazeJ,  • 

She  paused,  and  on  the  stranger  gaz.eil. 

Not  his  the  form,  nor  his  the  eye. 

That  youthful  maidens  wont  to  fly. 

XXL 

On  his  bold  visage,  middle  age 

Had  slightly  pressed  its  signet  sage, 

Yet  had  not  quenched  the  open  truth. 

And  fiery  Tehemence  of  youth; 

ITorward  and  frolic  glee  was  there. 

The  wiU  to  do,  the  soul  to  dai-e, 

The  sparkling  glance,  soon  blown  to  fire. 

Of  hasty  love,  or  headlong  ire. 

His  limbs  were  cast  in  manly  mould. 

For  hardy  sports,  or  contest  bold; 

And  though  in  peaceful  garb  aiTayed, 

And  weaponless,  except  his  blade, 

His  stately  mien  as  well  implied 

A  high-bom  heart,  a  mai-tial  pride, 

As  if  a  baron's  crest  he  wore. 

And,  sheathed  in  armour,  trod  the  shore. 

Slighting  the  petty  need  he  showed, 

He  told  of  his  benighted  road; 

His  ready  speech  flowed  fan:  and  free. 

In  phrase  of  gentlest  courtesy; 
,  Yet  seemed  that  tone,  and  gestm'e  bland, 
'  Less  used  to  sue  than  to  command. 

XXIL 

A  while  the  maid  the  stranger  eyed. 
And,  reassured,  at  last  replied. 
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Hiat  Ugbland  halls  were  open  still 
To  wUdered  wandereis  of  the  hill. 
**  JSTor  think  yon  unexpected  come 
To  yon  lone  isle,  onr  desert  hornet 
Before  the  heath  had  lost  the  dew. 
This  mom,  a  conch  was  pnlled  for  yoof 
On  yonder  monntain's  purple  head 
Have  ptarmigan  and  heath-cock  Uedy 
And  onr  broad  nets  have  swept  the  meii^ 
To  famish  forth  yonr  evening  cheer." 
"NoWfly  the  rood,  my  lovely  maid. 
Tour  courtesy  has  erred,"  he  said; 
''No  right  have  I  to  eltum,  misplace(^ 
\  The  welcome  of  expected  guest. 

A  wanderer,  here  liy  fortune  tost^ 
My  way,  my  fiiends,  my  courser  losV 
I  ne'er  befixre,  believe  me^&ir. 
Have  ever  drawn  yonr  monntain  air. 
Till  on  this  lake's  romantic  strand, 
I  found  a  fay  in  fairy  land." 

xxnL 

"I  wen  belierve"  the  maid  repEed, 
As  her  light  skiff  approached  the  side— 
"I  well  Iwlieve,  that  ne'er  before 
Yonr  foot  has  trod  Lock  Katrine's  shotet 
But  yet,  as  far  as  yesternight, 
Old  AUan-bane  foretold  your  plight— 
A  gray-haired  are,  whose  eye  intent 
Was  on  the  visioned  iiitnre  bent. 
He  saw  yonr  steed,  a  dappled  gray, 
Iiie  dead  beneath  tbe  birchen  way; 
Fainted  exact  your  form  and  mien. 
Tour  hunting  suit  of  Uncoln  green. 
That  tassell'd  bom  so  gaily  gilt. 
That  falchion's  crooked  Uade  and  bite. 
That  cap  with  heron's  plnma^^e  trim, , 
And  yon  two  homids  so  dark  and  giinh 
He  bade  that  all  should  ready  be^ 
To  grace  a  guest  of  f:ur  degreec 
But  light  I  held  his  prophecy. 
And  deemed  it  was  my  father's  hon^ 
Whose  echoes  o'er  the  lake  were  borne." 

XXIV. 

The  stianger  smiled!—"  Since  to  your  homs 
A  destined  errant  knight  I  come, 
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Annonnced  by  prophet  sooth  and  old, 
Doomed,  doubtless,  for  achieTement  bold, 
ni  lightly  front  each  high  emprize, 
For  one  lund  glance  of  Aom  bright  eyesi 
Permit  ttie,  first,  the  task  to  guide 
Yam  iairy  frigate  o'er  the  tide." 
The  maid  wiUi  smile  suppressed  and  sly. 
The  toil  unwonted  saw  him  try; 
l<!or  wldoHi,  sure,  if  e'er  before, 
His  noble  hand  had  grasped  an  oar: 
Y«t  with  main  strength  his  strokes  he  dreir. 
And  o'er  tbe  lake  the  Gallop  flew; 
With  heads  erect,  and  whimpering  cry, 
The  hounds  behind  their  passage  ply. 
Nor  fraqueat  4oes  the  bright  oar  break 
The  <}arkening  miiTor  of  the  lake. 
Until  the  rocky  isle  they  ireaeh, 
And  moor  their  efcallap  on  the  beacb. 

XXV. 

The  stranger  viewed  the  diore  around; 
Twas  all  so  elose  with  copse-wood  bound. 
Nor  track  nor  pathway  might  declare 
Tliat  human  foot  frequented  theve, 
Until  the  mountaiti-maiden  showed 
A  clambering  unsuspected  road, 
That  winded  diroogh  tlie  tangleid  screen. 
And  opened  on  a  narrow  green. 
Where  we^ng  birch  and  willow  rounii 
With  their  long  fibres  swept  the  ground; 
Here,  for  retreat  in  dangerous  hour. 
Some  chief  had  framed  a  rjistic  botvei:. 

XXVI. 

It  was  a  lodge  of  ample  size. 

But  strange  of  structure  and  devicei 

Of  such  materials  as  around 

The  workman's  hand  had  readiest  fotnid. 

Lopped  of  th^  boughs,  theii'  hoar  trunks  bared. 

And  by  the  hatchet  rudely  squared. 

To  give  the  walls  their  destined  height. 

The  sturdy  oak  and  ash  unite; 

While  moss  and  day  and  leaves  combined 

To  fence  each  crevice  from  the  wind. 

The  lighter  pine-trees  over-head. 

Their  slend^  length  tor  lafters  s^ead. 
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And  withered  heath  and  rushes  dry 

Supplied  a  russet  canopy. 

Due  westward  fionting  to  the  green, 

A  rural  portico  was  seen. 

Aloft  on  native  pillars  borne, 

Of  mountain  fir  with  bark  unshorn. 

Where  Ellen's  hand  had  taught  to  twine 

The  ivy  and  Idsean  vine. 

The  clematis,  the  favoured  flower. 

Which  boasts  the  name  of  virgin-  bower, 

And  every  hardy  plant  could  bear 

X/Och-Katrine's  keen  and  searching  air. 

An  instant  in  this  porch  she  staid. 

And  giuly  to  the  stranger  said, 

"OnHeaven  and  on  thy  lady  call. 

And  enter  the  enchanted  hajll" 

xxvn. 

"My  hope,  my  heaven,  my  trust  must  be. 

My  gentle  guide,  in  following  thee." 

He  crossed  the  threshold — and  a  clang 

Of  angry  steel  that  instant  rang. 

To  his  bold  brow  his  spirit  rushed, 

But  soon  for  vain  alarm  he  blushed. 

When  on  the  floor  he  saw  displayed. 

Cause  of  the  din,  a  naked  blade 

Dropped  &om  the  sheath,  that  careless  flung, 

Upon  a  stag's  huge  antlers  swung; 

!For  all  around,  the  walls  to  grace. 

Hung  trophies  of  the  fight  or  chase; 

A  target  there,  a  bugle  here, 

A  battle-axe,  a  hunting  spear. 

And  broad-swords,  bows,  and  arrows  store, 

With  the  tusked  trophies  of  the  boor. 

Here  grins  the  wolf  as  when  he  died. 

And  there  the  wild-cat's  brindled  hido 

The  frontlet  of  the  elk  adorns. 

Or  mantles  o'er  the  bison's  horns;  _ 

Pennons  and  flags  defaced  and  stained. 

That  blackening  streaks  of  blood  retained, 

And  deer-skina,dappled,  dun,  and  white, 

With  otter's  fiir  and  seal's  unite. 

In  rude  and  uncouth  tapestry  all. 

To  gomisb  forth  the  sylvan  hall. 

xxvm. 

The  wondering  stranger  round  him  gazed. 
And  nest  the  fallen  weapon  raised ; 
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Few  were  the  anns  whose  sinewy  streliglb 

Sufficed  to  stretch  it  forth  at  length. 

And  as  the  brand  he  poised  and  swayed, 

"I  neTM  knew  but  one,"  he  said, 

"Whose  stalwart  arm  might  brook  to  wield 

A  blade  like  this  in  battle  field." 

She  sighed,  then  smiled  apd  took  the  word ; 

"You  see  the  guardian  champion's  8w6«l: 

As  light  ititrepibles,  in  his  hand. 

As  in  my  grasp  a  hazel  wand; 

My  sire's  tall  form  might  grace  the  part 

Of  Ferragus,  or  Ascabart; 

But  m  the  absent  giant's  hold 

Are  women  now,  and  menials  old. 

Tlie  mistress  of  the  mansion  came, 

Mature  of  age,  a  graceful  dame; 

Whose  easy  step  and  stately  port 

Had  well  become  a  princely  court, 

To  whom,  though  more  than  kindred  knew, 

Young  Ellen  gave  a  toother's  doe. 

Meet  welcome  to  her  guest  she  mad*, 

And  every  courteous  rite  was  paid. 

That  hospitality  could  claim. 

Though  all  unasked  his  birth  and  name. 

Such  then  the  reverence  to  a  guest. 

That  fellest  foe  might  join  the  feast. 

And  from  his  deadliest  foeman's  door 

TJnquestion'd  turn,  the  banquet  o'er. 

At  length  his  rank  the  stranger  names — 

«The  knigjit  of  Snowdoun,  James  Kta-Jan  es  ; 

Ijord  of  a  barren  heritage. 

Which  his,  brave  sires,  from  age  to  age. 

By  their  good  swords  had  held  with  toU; 

His  sire  had  fallen  in  such  turmoil. 

And  he,  God  wot,  was  forced  to  stand 

Oft  for  his  right  with  blade  in  hand.  _ 

This  morning  with  Lord  Moray's  train 

He  chased  a  stalwart  stag  in  vain. 

Outstripped  his  comrades,  missed  the  deer. 

Lost  his  good  steed,  and  wandered  h^-e." 

Fain  would  the  Knight  in  turn  require 
The  name  and  state  of  Ellen's  sire; 

23* 
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Well  showed  the  elder  lady's  mien. 
That  courts  and  cities  she  had  seen; 
Ellen,  though  more  her  looks  displayed 
The  simple  grace  of  sylvan  maid, 

'  In  speech  and  gesture,  form  and  face^ 
Showed  she  was  come  of  gentle  race} 

I  'Twere  strange  in  ruder  rank  to  find 
Such  looks,  such  manners,  and  such  mind, 
Each  hint  the  Knight  of  Snowdoun  gave, 
Dame  Margaret  heard  with  silence  graTC) 
Or  Bllen,  innocently  gay, 
Tamed  all  inquiry  light  away. 
"Webrd  women  we  I  by  dale  and  down, 
We  dwell  afar  from  tower  and  town. 
We  stem  the  flood,  we  ride  the'blaft. 
On  wandering  knights  our  spells  we  castj 
While  viewless  minstrels  touch  the  string, 
'Tis  thus  our  charmed  rhymes  we  sing." 
She  sang,  and  still  a  harp  unseen 
Pilled  up  the  symphony  between. 

XXXL 


"Soldier,  rest!  thy  warfare  o'er. 

Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breakiugi 
Ln'eam  of  battle '  fields  no  more. 

Days  of  danger,  nights  of  waking; 
la  our  isle's  enchanted  hall. 

Hands  unseen  thy  couch  are  strewing, 
Paiiy  strains  of  music  fall. 

Every  sense  in  slumber  dewing; 
Soldier,  rest!  thy  warfare  o'er. 
Dream  of  fighting  fields  no  more; 
Sluep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breakings 
Morn  of  toil  nor  night  of  wakin^^ 

"No  rude  sound  shall  reach  thine  ear. 

Armour's  clang,  or  war-steedrchamping. 
Trump  nor  pibroch  summon  here 

Mustering  clan,  or  squadron  tramping^    ^ 
Yet  the  lark's  shrill  fife  may  come 

At  the  daybreak  from  the  fallow, 
And  the  bittern  sound  his  drum. 

Booming  from  the  sedgy  shallov. 
Ruder  sounds  shall  none  be  near, 
Guaids  nor  warders  challenge  bere^ 
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Here's  no  war-steed's  neigh  and  cbampiog^ 
Shouting  clans  or  squadrons  stamping." 

She  paused—  then,  blushingv  led  the  lay 
To  grace  the  stranger  of  the  day; 
Her  mellow  notes  awhile  prolong 
The  cadence  of  the  flowing  song. 
Till  to  her  lips  in  measured  frame 
The  minstrel  verse  spontansQUS  came. 

BONa — continued. 

"  Huntsman,  rest  I  thy  chase  is  done. 
While  our  slumberous  spells  assail  jc. 

Bream  not,  with  the  rising  sun. 
Bugles  here  shall  sound  reveille. 

Sleep!  the  deer  is  in  his  den; 
■  Sleep!  thy  hounds  are  by  thee  lying; 

Sleep!  nor  dream  in  yonder  glen, 
How  thy  gallant  steed  lay  dying. 

Huntsman,  rest!  thy  chase  is  done, 

Tiiink  not  of  the  rising  sun, 

'For  at  dawning  to  assail  ye, 

Here  no  bugles  sound  reveille," 

xxxm. 

The  hall  was  cleared —  the  Stranger's  bed 

Was  there  of  mountain  heather  spread. 

Where  oft  an  hundred  guests  had  lain. 

And  dreamed  their  forest  sports  again. 

But  vainly  did  the  heath-flower  shed 

Its  moorland  firagrance  round  his  head; 

Not  Ellen's  spell  had  lulled  to  rest 

The  fever  of  his  troubled  breast. 

In  broken  dreams  the  image  rose 

Of  varied  perils,  pains,  and  woes; 

His  steed  now  flounders  in  the  brake. 

Now  sinks  his  barge  upon  the  lake; 

Now  leader  of  a  broken  host. 

His  standard  falls,  his  honour's  lost. 

Then — ^from  my  couch  may  heavenly  miglit 

Chase  that  worst  phantom  of  the  night! — 

Again  returned  the  scenes  of  youth. 

Of  confident  undoubting  truth; 

Again  his  soul  he  interchanged 

With  friends  whose  hearts  were  long  estrangedr 
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They  come,  in  dim  procession  led, 
The  cold,  the  faithless,  and  the  de«d; 
As  warm  eaeh  hand,  each  brow  as  gay. 
As  if  thej  parted  yesterday. 
And  donbt  distracts  him  at  the  view, 
Oh  were  his  senses  false  or  true! ' 
Dreamed  he  of  death,  or  broken  tow. 
Or  is  it  all  .a  vision  now! 

XXXIV. 

At  length,  with  EUen  in  a  grove^ 
He  seemed  to  widk,  and  speak  of  love; 
She  listened  with  a  blnsh  and  sigh; 
His  suit  was  warm,  his  hopes  were  high. 
He  songht  her  yielded  hand  to  clasp^ 
And  a  cold  gauntlet  met  his  grasp; 
The  phantom's  sex  was  changed  and  gone, 
Upon  its  head  a  helmet  shone; 
Slowly  enlarged  to  giant  size. 
With  darkened  cheek  and  threatening  eyes, 
The  grisly  visage,  stem  and  hoar, 
To  EUen  still  a  likeness  borSi 
He  woke,  and,  panting  with  a6&ight, 
Becalled  the  vision  of  the  night. 
The  hearth's  decaying  brands  were  red, 
'  And  deep  and  dusky  lustre  shed. 
Half  showing,  half  concealing  all 
The  uncouth  trophies  of  the  hall. 
Mid  those  the  stranger  fixed  his  eye 
Where  that  huge  falchion  hung  on  high. 
And  thoughts  on  thoughts,  a  countless  throng, 
Bushed,  (£asing  countless  thoughts  along. 
Until,  the  giddy  whirl  to  cure. 
He  rose,  and  sought  the  moonshine  pure. 

XXXV. 

The  wild  rose,  eglantine,  and  broom. 
Wafted  around  tiieii  rich  perfume; 
The  birch-trees  wept  in  fragrant  balm, 
:The  aspens  slept  beneath  the  calm; 
The  silver  light,  with  quivering  glance, 
Played  on  the  water's  still  expanse — 
Wild  were  the  heart  whose  passion's  sway 
Conld  rage  beneath  the  sober  rayl 
He  felt  -ts  calm,  that  warrior  guest, 
While  thus  he  communed  wi£  his  breast:— 
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"Why  is  it  at  each  tnm'I  trace 
Some  memory  of  that  exiled  race? 
Can  I  not  mbnntain  maiden  spy. 
But  she  mnst  bear  the  Bonglas  eye? 
'Can  I  not  view  a  highland  hrand, 
Bnt  it  mnst  match  the  Donglas  hand? 
Can  I  not  frame  a  fevered  dream. 
But  still  the  Donglas  is  the  theme?— 
ni  dream  no  more — by  manly  mind 
Kot  even  in  sleep  is  will  reigned. 
My  midnight  orison  said  o'er, 
m  turn  to  rest,  and  dream  no  more." 
His  midnight  orison  he  told, 
A  prayer  with  every  bead  of  gold. 
Consigned  to  heaven  his  cares  and  woes. 
And  sank  in  nndistnrbed  repose; 
Fntil  the  heath-cock  shrilly  crew, 
Xnd  morning  dawned  on  Ben-venua 


CANTO   SECONDl 
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At  mom  the  black-cock  trims  his  jetfy  wing, 

'Tis  morning  prompts  the  linnet's  blithest  lay, 
All  Nature's  dUldren  feel  the  matin  spring 

Of  life  reviving,  with  reviving  day; 

And  while  yon  little  bark  glides  down  the  bay. 
Waiting  the  Stranger  on  his  way  again. 

Mom's  genial  influence  roused  a  Minstrel  grey. 
And  gweedy  o'er  the  lake  was  heard  thy  strain, 
Miz,'d  with  the  sounding  harp,  0  white-haiied  Allan- 
banel 

IL 

BONO. 

"Not  faster  yonder  rowers'  might 
Flings  from  their  oais  the  spray, 
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^ot  faster  yonder  rippling  bright, 
That  tracks  the  shallop's  course  in  light. 

Melts  in  the  lake  away. 
Than  men  from  memory  erase 
The  benefits  of  former  days; 
Then,  Stranger,  go!  good  speed  the  wha«, 
Nor  think  again  of  the  lonely  isle. 

"High  plaee  to  thee  in  royal  court, 

High  pla.ce  in  battled  line, 
Good  hawk  and  hound  for  sylvan  spQJjt, 
Where  beauty  sees  the  brave  resort, 

The  honoured  meed  be  Ainel 
True  be  thy  sword,  thy  friend  sincere, 
Thy  lady  constant,  kind,  and  deai'. 
And  lost  in  love's  and  friendship's  smiley 
Be  memory  of  the  lonely  i^ 

m. 

BONO — continued. 

"But  if  beneadi  yon  southern  sky 

A  plaided  stranger  roam. 
Whose  drooping  crest  and  stifled  sigh. 
And  sunken  cheek  and  heavy  eye. 

Fine  for  his  highland  home; 
"Dien,  wamor,  then  be  thine  to  show 
The  care  that  soothes  a  wanderer's  woej 
Remember  then  thy  hap  ere  wliil« 
A  sb-anger  in  the  lonely  isle. 

"Or  if  on  life's  uncertain  main. 

Mishap  shall  mar  thy  sail; 
If  faithfiil,  wise,  and  brave  in  vain, 
Woe,  want,  and  exile  thou  sustain 

Beneath  the  fickle  gale; 
Waste  not  a  sigh  on  fortune  changed, 
On  thankless  courts,  or  friends  estranged. 
But  come  where  kindred  worth  shall  Smi<«, 
To  gieet  thee  in  the  lonely  isle."  ' 

IV. 

As  died  the  sounds  upon  the  tide, 
The  shallop  reached  die  main-land  side^ 
And  ere  his  onward  way  he  took, 
Tlie  Stranger  cost  a  Ungeriiig  look, 
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Where  euily  his  eye  might  reach 

The  Harper  on  the  islet  beach, 

Bedined  against  a  blighted  tre^ 

As  wasted,  gray,  and  worn  as  he^ 

To  minstrel  meditation  given, 

Kis  rerereiid  brow  was  raised  to  heava^ 

As  from  fite  rising  snn  to  claim 

A  sparkle  of  inspiring  flame. 

His  hand,  reclined  upon  the  wire^ 

Seemed  watching  the  awakening  flK( 

So  still  he  sate^  as  those  who  wait 

Till  judgment  speak  the  doom  of  tatif 

So  still,  as  if  no  breeze  might  dare 

To  lift  one  lock  of  hoaiy  hair; 

So  still  as  life  itself  were  fled. 

In  the  last  sound  his  harp  had  sped. 

V. 

Upon  a  rock  with  lichens  wild. 
Beside  him  !Eilleii  sate  and  smiled. 
Smiled  die  to  see  the  statelj  drake 
Lead  fortb  liis  fleet  upon  the  lake, 
While  her  vexed  spaniel,  from  the  beac^ 
Bayed  at  the  prize  beyond  his  reach? 
Yet  tell  me  theOi  the  maid  who  knowi^ 
Why  deepened  on  her  cheek  therosef— 
Forgive,  forgive,  Fidelity  I 
Perchance  &e  maiden  raniled  to  see 
Yon  parting  lingerer  wave  adieu. 
And  stop  and  turn  to  wave  anew| 
And,  lovely  ladies,  ere  your  ire 
Condemn  the  heroine  of  my  lyre. 
Show  me  thfi  fair  would  scorn  to  sp}} 
And  prize  siich  conquest  of  her  eyel 

While  yet  he  loitered  on  the  spot,,. 
It  seemed  as  Ellen  marked  him  not. 
But  when  hf;  turned  him  to  the  glade^ 
One  courteous  parting  sign  Ae  madei 
And  after,  oft  the  km'ght  would  say. 
That  not  wlien  prize  of  festal  day 
Was  dealt  him  by  the  brightest&ir 
Who  e'er  wore  jewel  in  her  haiij 
So  highly  did  us  bosom  swell. 
As  at  that  simple  mute  fiiiewelL 
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Now  with  a  trusty  mountain  guide. 
And  his  dark  etag-hounds  by  his  side. 
He  parts — the  maid,  unconscious  still, 
Watched  him  wind  slowly  round  the  hill; 
But  when  his  stately  form  was  hid. 
The  guardian  in  her  bosom  chid — 
**  ITiy  Malcolm!  vain  and  selfish  maidl" 
Twas  thus  npbraiding  conscience  said, 
"Not  so  had  Malcolm  idly  hung 
On  the  smooth  phrase  of  southern  tongue; 
Kot  so  had  Malcolm  strained  his  eye 
Another  step  than  thine  to  spy," 
"Wake,  Allan-banel"  aloud  ^e  cried, 
To  the  old  Minstrel  by  her  side, 
"Arouse  thee  from  thy  moody  dreami 
I'll  give  thy  harp  heroic  theme. 
And  warm  thee  with  a  noble  name; 
Pour  forth  the  gloiy  of  the  Grseme." 
Scarce  from  her  lip  the  word  had  rushed. 
When  deep  the  conscious  maiden  blushed  | 
For  of  his  clan,  in  hall  and  bower. 
Young  Malcolm  6ra>me  was  held  the  flower. 

vn. 

The  Minstrul  waked  his  harp — three  time 
Arose  the  well-known  martial  chimes, 
And  thrice  their  high  heroic  pride 
In  melancholy  murmurs  died. 
"Vainly  thou  bidd'st,  oh  noble  maid ! 
Clasping  his  withered  hands,  he  said, 
"Vainly  thou  bidd'st  me  wake  the  strain, 
Though  all  nnwont  to  bid  in  Tain. 
Alas!  than  mine  a  mightier  hand 
Has  tuned  my  harp,  my  strings  haf   spanned) 
I  touch  the  chords  of  joy,  but  low 
Aad  mournful  answer  notes  of  woe; 
And  the  proud  march  which  victors  tread, 
Sinks  in  the  wiuling  for  the  dead. 
'  Oh  well  for  me,  if  mine  alone 
That  dirge's  deep  prophetic  tonet 
If,  as  my  tuneful  fathers  said, 
lliis  harp,  which  erst  Saint  Modan  swayed. 
Can  thus  its  master's  fate  foretell. 
Then  welcome  be  the  minstrel's  knellt 
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VUL 

"Bat  ahl  dear  lady,  thus  it  sighed 

The  eve  thy  sainted  mother  died; 

And  snch  the  sonnds  which,  while  I  strove 

To  wake  a  lay  of  war  or  love, 

Came  marring  all  the  festal  mirth. 

Appalling  me  who  gave  them  birth,' 

And,  disobedient  to  my  call. 

Wailed  loud  through  Bothwell's  bannered  hall, 

Ere  Douglases  to  ruin  driven. 

Were  exiled  from  their  native  heaven. 

Ohl  if  yet  worse  mishap  and  woe 

My  master's  house  must  undergo^ 

Or  aught  but  weal  to  Ellen  fair. 

Brood  in  these  accents  of  despair, 

No_  future  bard,  sad  haip!  shall  fling 

Triumph  or  rapture  from  thy  string; 

One  short,  one  final  strain  shall  flow, 

Fraught  vrith  unutterable  woe, 

Then  shivered  shall  thy  fragments  lie^ 

Thy  master  cast  him  down  and  die." 

Soothing  she  answered  him,  "Assuage, 
Mine  hoiioured  friend,  the  fears  of  agej 
All  melodies  to  tliee  are  known, 
That  harp  has  rung  or  pipe  has  blown, 
In  lowland  vale,  or  highland  glen, 
FromTweed  to  Spey— what  marvel,  then, 
At  times,  unbidden  notes  should  rfee. 
Confusedly  bound  in  memory's  ties. 
Entangling,  as  they  rush  along. 
The  war-march  with  the  funeral  song? 
Small  ground  is  now  for  boding  fearj 
Obscure,  but  safe,  we  rest  us  here. 
My  sire,  in  native  virtue  great, 
Eesigning  lordship,  lands,  and  state, 
Not  then  to  fortune  more  resigned. 
Than  yonder  oak  might  give  the  windj 
1  he  graceful  foliage  storms  may  reave. 
The  noble  stem  they  cannot  grieve. 
For  me"—  she  stooped,  and,  looking  round, 
Ptacked  a  blue  hare-bell  from  the  ground. 
Forme,  whose  memory  scarce  conveys 
An  image  of  more  splendid  days, 

•24 
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This  little  flower,  that  loves  tihe  lea. 

May  well  my'simple  emblem  be; 

It  drinks  heaven's  dew  as  blithe  as  rose 

That  in  the  king's  own  garden  growth 

And  when  I  pl^  it  in  mj  hair, 

Allan,  a  bard  is  bonnd  to  swear 

He  ne'er  saw  coronet  so  fair." 

Then  plsj^iilly  the  chaplet  wild 

She  wieatxied  in  her  dmrk  locks,  and  smSed, 


Her  smiley  her  speech,  with  winning  sway. 
Wiled  the  old  harper's  mood  away. 
With  snch  a  look  as  hermits  throw 
When  angels  stoop  to  soothe  their  woe^ 
He  gazed,  till  fond  regret  and  pride 
Thrilled  to  a  tear,  then  thus  replied:— 
"Loveliest  and  best  I  thou  little  know'st 
The  rank,  the  hononrs  thon  hast  lost  I 
Oh  might  I  live  to  see  thee  grace. 
In  Scotland's  conrt,  thy  birl£right  place^ 
To  see  my  favourite's  step  advance^ 
The  lightest  in  the  courtly  dance, 
The  cause  of  eveiy  gallant's  sigh. 
And  leading  star  of  every  eye. 
And  theme  'f  every  minstrel's  art. 
The  Lady  of  the    leeding  Heaitl" 

XL 

"Fair  dreams  are  these,"  the  maiden  aki, 
(Light  was  her  accent,  yet  she  sighed,) 
"Yet  is  this  mossy  rock  to  me 
WortJi  splendid  chair  and  canopyt 
Nor  would  my  footstep  spring  more  gay 
In  courtly  dance  than  blithe  strathspey, 
Kor  half  so  pleased  mine  ear  incline 
To  royal  minstrel's  lay  as  thine; 
And  then  for  suitors  proud  and  high, 
To  bend  before  my  conquering  eye. 
Thou,  flattering  bard  1   thyself  wilt  say, 
Tliat  glim  Sir  Boderick  owns  its  swa^. 
The  Sason  scourge,  Clan- Alpine's  pnde 
The  terror  of  Loch-Lomond's  side. 
Would,  at  my  suit,  thou  know'st^  isia^ 
A  Lennox  foray— for  a  day," 
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xn. 

The  ancient  bard  his  glee  repressed; 

"HI  hast  thou  ohosen  theme  for  jest! 

For  who,  throngb  all  this  western  wild, 

Kamed  black  Sir  Roderick  e'er,  and  smiled? 

In  Holy-Bood  a  knight  he  slewj 

I  saw,  when  back  the  dirk  he  drew, 

Conrtieis  give  place  before  the  stride 

Of  the  nndannted  homicide; 

And  since,  though  outlawed,  hath  his  hand 

Full  sternly  kept  his  mountain  land. 

Who  else  dared  give — ah  I  woe  the  day, 

That  I  such  hated  truth  should  say — 

The  Douglas,  like  a  stricken  deer,  , 

Disowned  by  every  noble  peer. 

Even  the  rude  reiuge  we  have  here? 

Alas,  this  wild  marauding  chief 

Alone  might  hazard  our  relief, 

And  now  thy  maiden  charms  expand. 

Looks  for  his  guerdon  in  thy  hand; 

Pull  soon  may  dispensation  sought. 

To  back  his  suit,  from  Bome  be  brought 

Then,  though  an  exile  on  the  hill. 

Thy  father,  as  the  Douglas,  still 

Be  held  in  reverence  and  fear. 

But  though  to  Boderick  thou'rt  so  dear. 

That  thou  might'st  guide  with  silken  thread. 

Slave  of  thy  will,  this  chieftain  dread; 

Yet,  oh  loved  maid,  thy  mirth  re&ainl 

Thy  hand  is  on  a  lion's  mane," 

xm 

"  Minstrel,"  the  maid  replied,  and  high 
Her  father's  soul  glanced  &om  her  eye, 
"My  debts  to  Boderick's  house  I  know; 
Ail  that  a  mother  could  bestow. 
To  Lady  Margaret's  care  I  owe, 
Since  fii^t  an  orphan  in  the  wild 
She  sorrowed  o'er  a  sister's  child : 
To  her  brave  chieftain  son,  fi:om  ire 
Of  Scotland's  king  who  shrouds  my  are, 
A  deeper,  holier  debt  is  owed; 
And,  could  I  pay  it  with  nnr  blood, 
Allanl  Sir  Boderick  should  command 
My  blood,  my  life — ^but  not  my  hand. 
Bather  will  Ellen  Douglas  dwell 
A  Totaresa  in  Maronau's  cell; 
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Bather  through  realms  beyond  the  sea, 
Seeking  the  world's  cold  charity, 
Where  ne'er  was  spoke  a  Scottish  word. 
And  ne'er  the  name  of  Douglas  heard. 
An  outcast  pilgrim  will  she  rove, 
Thau  wed  the  man  she  caimot  love. 

XIV. 

'  Thou  shak'st,  good  friend,  thy  tresses  grey — 
That  pleading  look,  what  can  it  say 
But  what  I  own  ? — ^I  grant  him  brave, 
But  wild  as  Bracklinn's  thundering  wave  ; 
And  generous — save  vindictive  mood. 
Or  jealous  transport  chafe  his  blood ; 
I  grant  him  true  to  friendly  band, 
As  his  claymore  is  to  his  hand : 
But  ohl  that  very  blade  of  steel 
More  irercy  for  a  foe  would  fedj 
1  grant  him  liberal,  to  fling 
Among  his  clan  the  weal&  they  brings, 
Whei  back  by  lake  and  glen  they  wind. 
And  in  the  Lowland  leave  behind, 
Wh  re  once  some  pleasant  hamlet  stood, 
A  mass  of  ashes  slaked  with  blood. 
Ths  hand,  that  for  my  father  fought, 
I   ononr,  as  his  daughter  ought; 
But  can  I  clasp  it  reeking  red, 
JTrom  peasants  slaughtered  in  their  shed? 
Nol  mldly  while  his  virtues  gleam. 
They  make  his  passions  darker  seem. 
And  flash  along  his  spirit  high. 
Like  lightning  o'er  the  midnight  sky. 
While  yet  a  child — and  children  know. 
Instinctive  taught,  the  friend  and  foe — 
I  shuddered  at  his  brow  of  gloom. 
His  shadowy  plaid,  and  sable  plume; 
A  maiden  grown,  I  ill  could  bear 
His  haughty  mien  and  lordly  air; 
But,  if  thou  join'st  a  suitor's  daim. 
In  serious  mood,  to  Roderick's  namA, 
I  thrill  with  anguish!  or,  if  e'er 
A  Douglas  knew  the  word,  with  fear. 
To  change  such  odious  theme  were  best — 
What  tbmk'st  thou  of  our  stranger  guest?" 

XV. 

«  What  think  I  of  him?— woe  the  while 
That  brought  such  wanderer  to  our  isle! 
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Thy  fethcr's  1)attle-brand,  of  yoie 
For  Tine-man  forged  by  faiiy  lore, 
What  time  he  leagued,  no  longer  foes, 
His  Border  spears  with  Hotspur's  bows. 
Did,  self  nnscabbarded,  foreshow 
The  footstep  of  a  secret  foe. 
If  courtly  spy,  and  harboured  here, 
What  may  we  for  the  Douglas  fear? 
What  for  this  island,  deemed  of  old 
Clan-Alpine's  last  and  surest  hold? 
If  neither  spy  nor  foe,  I  pray 
What  yet  may  jealous  Soderick  say  I 
— ^Nay,  wave  not  thy  disdainful  head  I 
Bethink  thee  of  the  discord  dread. 
That  kindled  when  at  Beltane  game. 
Thou  ledd'st  the  dance  with  Malcolm  Gnsme; 
Still,  though  thy  sire  the  peace  renewed. 
Smoulders  in  Roderick's  breast  the  feud; 
Beware  1 — ^Bnt  hark,  what  sounds  are  these? 
My  dull  ears  catch  no  faltering  breeze. 
No  weeping  birch,  nor  aspens  wake, 
i  Nor  breath  is  dimpling  in  the  lake. 
Still  is  the  canna's*  hoary  beard. 
Yet,  by  my  minstrel  faith,  I  heard. 
And  hark  againl  some  pipe  of  war 
Sends  the  bold  pibroch  from  afar," 
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For  np  the  lengthened  lake  were  spied 
Four  darkening  specks  upon  the  tide. 
That,  slow  enlarging  on  the  view. 
Four  manned  and  masted  barges  grew. 
And  bearing  downwardsfrom  Glengyle. 
Steered  iull  upon  the  lonely  isle; 
The  point  of  Brianchoil  they  passed. 
And,  to  the  windward  as  they  cast. 
Against  the  sun  they  gave  to  shine 
The  bold  Sir  Roderick's  bannered  pine. 
Nearer  and  nearer  as  they  bear. 
Spears,  pikes,  and  axes  flash  in  air. 
Now  might  you  see  the  tartans  brave, 
And  plaids  and  plumage  dance  and  wavet 
Now  see  the  bonnets  smk  and  rise. 


•  The  Cotton-grass, 
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As  his  tongh  oar  the  rower  plies; 
See,  flashing  at  each  sturdy  stroke, 
;    The  wave  ascending  into  smoke; 
See  the  proud  pipers  on  the  bow, 
And  mark  the  gaudy  streamers  flow 
From  their  loud  chanters  down,  and  sweep 
The  fiirrowed  bosom  of  the  deep. 
As,  rushing  through  the  lake  amain. 
They  plied  the  ancient  Highland  strain. 

xvn. 

'Ever,  as  on  they  bore,  more  loud 
And  louder  rung  the  pibroch'prond. 
At  first  the  sounds  by  distance  tame, 
Mellowed  along  the  waters  came. 
And,  lingering  long  by  cape  and  bay. 
Wailed  every  harsher  note  away; 
Then,  bursting  bolder  on  the  ear. 
The  clan's  ^hnll  Gathering  they  conld  hear. 
Those  thrilling  sounds,  that  call  the  miglit 
Of  old  Clan-Alpine  to  the  fight. 
Thick  beat  the  rapid  notes,  as  when 
The  mustering  hundreds  shake  the  glen, 
And,  hurrying  at  the  signal  dread. 
The  battered  earth  returns  their  tread. 
Then  prelude  light,  of  livelier  tone, 
Expressed  their  merry  marching  on, 
Bte  peal  of  closing  battle  rose. 
With  mingled  ontciy,  shrieks,  and  blows; 
And  mimic  din  of  stroke  and  ward. 
As  broad-sword  upon  target  jarred; 
And  groaning  pause,  ere  yet  again. 
Condensed,  the  battle  yelled  amain; 
The  rapid  charge,  the  rallying  shont^ 
Betreat  borne  headlong  into  rout, 
And  bursts  of  triumph,  to  declare 
Clan- Alpine's  conquest — all  were  there. 
Nor  ended  thus  the  strain;  but  slow. 
Sunk  in  a  moan  prolonged  and  low. 
And  changed  the  conquering  clarion  swell, 
For  wild  lament  o'er  those  l£at  fell, 

xvm. 

The  war-pipes  ceased;  but  lake  and  hill 
Were  busy  with  their  echoes  still; 
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And,  when  they  slept,  a  vocal  strain 
Baie  their  hoarse  chorus  wake  again. 
While  loud  an  hundred  clansmen  raise 
Their  voices  in  their  chieftain's  praise. 
Each  boatman,bending  to  his  oar, 
With  measured  sweep  the  burthen  bore, 
In  such  wild  cadence,  as  the  breeze 
Makes  through  December's  leafless  treeai 
The  chorus  first  could  Allan  know, 
"  Boderigh  Vich  Alpme,  hoi  irol" 
And  near,  aixd  neaier  ias  they  rowed, 
Distinct  the  martial  ditty  flowed. 

XIX. 

BOAT  SONG. 

Hail  to  the  chief  who  in  triumph  advances  I 

Honoured  and  blessed  be  the  ever-green  Knel 
Long  may  the  tree  in  his  banner  that^lances, 
flourish,  the  shelter  and  grace  of  our  linel 
Heaven  send  it  happy  dew. 
Earth  lend  it  sap  anew; 
Gaily  to  bourgeon,  and  broadly  to  grow. 
While  every  highland  glen 
Sends  our  shout  back  agen, 
'   "Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  hoi  leroel  "• 

Ours  is  no  sapling,  chance-sown  by  the  fountain. 

Blooming  at  Beltane,  in  vrinter  to  fade; 
When  the  whirlwind  has  stripped  every  leaf  on  tha 
mountain. 
The  more  shall  Clan-Alpine  exult  in  her  shade. 
Moored  in  the  rifted  rock. 
Proof  to  the  tempest's  shock. 
Firmer  he  roots  him  the  ruder  it  blow; 
Menteith  and  Breadalbane,  then. 
Echo  his  praise  agen, 
"Boderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho!  ieroel" 

XX. 

Proudly  our  pibroch  has  thrilled  in  Glen  Fruin, 
And  Banachar's  groans  to  our  slogan  replied; 

Glen  Luss  and  Ross-dhu,  they  are  smoking  in  nun. 
And  the  best  of  Loch-Lomond  lie  dead  on  her  side. 

♦Black  Roderick,  the  descendant  of  Alpina, 
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Widow  and  Saxon  maid 

Long  shall  lament  our  raid. 
Think  of  Clan- Alpine  with  fear  and  with  woe; 

Lennos  and  lieven-glen 

Shake  when  they  hear  agen, 
Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  hoi  ieroel" 
Row,  vassals,  row,  for  the  pride  of  the  Highlands  I 

Stretch  to  your  oars,  for  the  ever-green  Pinel 
Oh !  that  the  rose-bud  that  graces  yon  islands. 
Were  wreathed  in  a  garlandarouudhim  to  twine. 

Oh  that  some  seedling  gem, 

Worthy  such  noble  stem, 
^Honoured  and  blessed  in  their  shadow  m'gh'.  grov ; 

Loud  should  Clan- Alpine  then 

Bing  from  her  deepmost  glen, 
"Boderigh  Vich-Alpiue  dhu,  hoi  ieroel" 

XXL 

With  all  her  joyfiil  female  band. 

Had  Lady  Margaret  sought  the  strand. 

Loose  on  the  breeze  their  tresses  flew. 

And  high  their  snowy  arms  they  threw. 

As  echoing  back 'with  shrill  acclaim 

And  chorus  wild  the  chieftain's  name; 

ffliile,  prompt  to  please,  with  mother's  art. 

The  darling  passion  of  his  heart. 

The  Bame  called  Ellen  to  the  strand, 

Te  greet  her  kinsman  ere  he  land; 

"Come,  loiterer,  cornel  a  Douglas  thou. 

And  shun  to  wreathe  a  victor's  brow?  " 

Keluctantly  and  slow,  the  maid 

The  imwelcome  summoning  obeyed. 

And,  when  a  distant  bngle  rung. 

In  the  mid-path  aside  she  sprung: 

"List,  Allan-bane!  from  mainland  cast, 
I  hear  my  father's  signal  blast. 
Be  ours,"  she  cried,  "the  skiff  to  guide. 
And  waft  him  from  the  mountain  side." 
Then,  like  a  sunbeam  swift  and  bright, 
She  darced  to  her  shallop  light, 
And,  eagerly  while  Koderick  scanned. 
For  her  dear  form,  his  mother's  band, 
The  islet  far  behind  her  lay. 
And  she  had  landed  in  the  bay. 

XXIL 

Some  feelinga  are  to  mortals  given. 
With  less  of  earth  in  them  than  heaven; 
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A.nd  if  there  be  a  human  tear 
From  passion's  dross  refined  and  clear, 
A  tear  so  limpid  and  so  meeki 
It  would  not  stain  an  angel's  cheek, 
'Tis  that  which  pious  fathers  shed 
Upon  a  duteous  daughter's  headl 
And  as  the  Douglas  to  his  breast 
His  darling  Ellen  closely  pressed. 
Such  holy  drops  her  tresses  steep'd, 
Though  'twas  an  hero's  eye  that  weep'd. 
Nor  while  on  Ellen's  faltering  tongue 
Her  filial  welcomes  crowded  hung, 
Marked  she,  that  fear  (affection's  proof) 
Still  held  a  graceful  youth  aloof; 
Not  not  tin  Douglas  named  his  name, 
Although  the  youth  was  Malcolm  Graeme. 

xxm. 

Allan,  irith  wistful  look  the  while. 
Marked  Roderick  standing  on  the  isle; 
His  master  piteously  he  eyed. 
Then  gazed  upon  the  chieftain's  pride, 
Then  dashed,  with  hasty  hand,  away 
Froin  his  dimmed  eye  tie  gathering  sprayi 
And  Douglas,  as  his  hand  he  laid 
On  Malcolm's  shoulder,  kindly  said, 
"Canst  thou,  young  Mend,  no  meaning  spy 
In  my  poor  follower's  glistening  eye? 
rU  tell  thee: — ^he  recalls  the  day. 
When  in  my  praise  he  led  the  lay 
O'er  the  arched  gate  of  BothweU  proud, 
WhUe  many  a  minstrel  answered  loud, 
.  When  Percy's  Norman  pennon,  won 
In  bloody  field,  before  me  shone, 
And  twice  ten  knights,  the  least  to  name 
As  mighty  as  yon  chief  may  claim. 
Gracing  my  pomp,  behind  me  came. 
Yet  trust  me,  Malcolm,  not  so  proud 
Was  I  of  all  that  marshalled  crowd, 
Though  the  waned  crescent  owned  my  might* 
And  in  my  train  trooped  lord  and  knight. 
Though  Blantyre  hymned  her  holiest  lays. 
And  Bothwell's  bards  flung  back  my  praise, 
As  when  this  old  man's  silent  tear. 
And  this  poor  maid's  affection  dear, 
A  welcome  giye  more  kind  and  true 
Than  aught  my  better  fortunes  knew. 
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Forgive,  my  friend,  a  father's  boast, 
Oh!  it  oat-beggars  alll  lostl" 

XXIV 

Delightful  praise! — ^like  snmmer  rose^ 
That  brighter  in  the  dew-drop  glows. 
The  bashhil  maiden's  cheek  appeared— 
For  Donglas  spoke,  and  Malcolm  heard. 
The  flush  of  shame-&ced  joy  to  hid^ 
The  hounds,  the  hawk,  her  cares  divide: 
The  loved  caresses  of  the  maid 
The  dogs  with  crouch  and  whimper  paidi 
And,  at  her  whistle,  on  her  hand 
The  falcon  took  bis  favourite  stand. 
Closed  his  dark  wing,  relaxed  his  eye, 
Nor,  though  unhooded,  sought  to  flj. 
And  trust,  while  in  such  gfuise  she  stood. 
Like  fabled  Goddess  of  the  Wood, 
That  if  a  father's  partial  thought 
O'crweighed  her  worth  and  beautjr  aught. 
Well  might  the  lover's  judgment  fefl. 
To  balance  with  a  jnster  scale; 
For  with  each  secret  glance  he  stolen 
The  fond  enthusiast  sent  his  soul. 

XXV. 

Of  stature  fair,  and  slender  &ame^ 
But  firmly  knit,  was  Malcolm  Graeme. 
The  belted  plaid  and  tartan  hose 
Did  ne'er  more  gracefiil  limbs  disclose; 
His  flaxen  hair,  of  sunny  hue, 
Curled  closely  round  his  bonnet  blue; 
Trained  to  the  chase,  his  eagle  eye 
The  ptarmigan  in  snow  could  spy; 
Each  pass,  by  mountain,  lake,  and  heath. 
He  knew,  through  Lennox  and  Menteith; 
Vain  was  the  bound  of  dark-brown  doe. 
When  Malcolm  bent  his  sounding  bow. 
And  scarce  that  doe,  though  winged  with  (ear. 
Outstripped  in  speed  the  mountaineer; 
Bight  up  Ben-Lomond  could  he  press. 
And  not  a  sob  his  toil  confess; 
His  form  accorded  with  a  mind 
Lively  and  ardent,  frank  and  kind; 
A  blither  heart,  till  Sllen  came, 
Did  never  love  nor  sorrow  tama; 
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It  danced  as  lightsome  in  Ms  breast, 
As  played  the  feather  on  his  crest 
Yet  friends,  who  nearest  knew  the  yonth, 
His  scom  of  wrong,  his  zeal  for  truth. 
And  bards,  who  saw  his  features  bold, 
When  kindled  hy  the  tales  of  old. 
Said,  were  that  youth  to  manhood  grown. 
Not  long  should  Boderick  Dhn's  renown 
Be  foremost  voiced  by  monntain  fame. 
But  quail  to  that  of  Malcolm  Grsone, 

XXVL 

Now  back  they  wend  their  watery  way. 
And  "  Oh  my  sire! "  did  Ellen  say, 
"  Why  urge  thy  chase  so  far  astray? 
And  why  so  late  returned?  And  why"— 
The  rest  was  in  her  speaking  eye. 
"  My  child,  the  chase  I  tbllow  fitr, 
'Tis  mimicry  of  noble  war;  ^ 

And  with  that  gallant  pastime  reft 
Were  all  of  Douglas  I  have  left. 
I  met  young  Malcolm  as  I  strayed 
Far  eastward,  in  Glenfinlas'  shade, 
Nor  strayed  I  safe;  for,  all  around. 
Hunters  and  horsemen  scoured  the  grounlL 
This  youth,  though  still  a  royal  ward, 
Bisked  life  and  land  to  be  my  guard. 
And  through  the  passes  of  the  wood  ' 
Guided  my  steps  not  nnpnrsued; 
And  Boderick  shall  his  welcome  make^ 
Despite  old  spleen,  for  Douglas'  sake. 
Then  must  he  seek  Stiath-Endrick  glen. 
Nor  peril  aught  for  me  agen." 

XX-Vil 

Sir  Boderick,  who  to  meet  them  came, 
Beddened  at  sight  of  Malcolm  Gnem^ 
Yet,  nor  in  action,  word,  or  eye, 
Failed  aught  in  hospitality. 
In  talk  and  sport  they  wluled  away 
The  morning  of  that  summer  day; 
But  at  high  noon  a  courier  light 
Held  secret  parley  with  the  fiiight. 
Whose  moody  aspect  soon  declared. 
That  evil  were  the  news  he  heard. 
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Deep  thought  seemed  toiling  in  his  head} 
Yet  was  the  evening  banquet  niad% 
Ero  he  assembled  round  the  flame. 
His  mother,  Douglas,  and  the  Graeme, 
'  And  Ellen  too;  then  cast  around 
His  eyes,  then  fixed  them  on  the  gronnd^ 
As  studying  phrase  that  might  avail 
Best  to  convey  unpleasant  tale, 
I/ong  with  his  dagger's  hilt  he  played. 
Then  raised  his  haughty  brow,  and  saidt 

xxvnL 

"Short  be  my  speech;  nor  time  afford^ 

Nor  my  plain  temper,  glozing  words. 

IQnsman  and  £a,ther —  if  such  name 

Douglas  vouchsafe  to  Boderick's  claim} 

Mine  honoured  mother;  Ellen — ^why. 

My  cousin,  turn  away  thine  eye? 

And  Graeme;  in  whom  I  hope  to  know 

Full  soon  a  noble  friend  or  foe. 

When  age  shall  give  thee  thy  command. 

And  leading  in  thy  native  land — 

List  all  I  The  King's  vindictive  pride 

Boasts  to  have  tamed  the  Border-side, 

Where  chiefs,  with  hound  and  hawk  who  cam« 

To  share  their  monarch's  sylvan  game. 

Themselves  in  bloody  toils  were  snared. 

And  when  the  banquet  they  prepared. 

And  wide  their  loyal  portsds  flung. 

O'er  their  own  gateway  stmggling  hung. 

Loud  cries  their  blood  from  Meggat's  mead. 

From  Yarrow  braes  and  banks  of  Tweed, 

Where  the  lone  streams  of  Ettricke  gUde, 

And  from  the  silver  Teviot's  side; 

The  dales,  where  martial  clans  did  ride. 

Are  now  one  sheep-walk  waste  and  wide. 

This  tyrant  of  the  Scottish  throne. 

So  faithless,  and  so  ruthless  known. 

Now  hither  comes;  his  end  the  same. 

The  same  pretext  of  sylvan  game. 

What  grace  for  Highland  chie&  judge  ye, 

By  fate  of  Border  chivalry. 

Yet  more;  amid  Glenfinlas'green, 

Douglas,  thy  stately  form  was  seen. 

This  by  .espial  sure  I  know: 

Your  counsel  iu  the  streig^t  I  show  " 
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XXIX 

Ellen  and  Margaret  fearfully 
Sought  comfort  in  each  other's  eye, 
Then  turned  their  ghastly  look,  each  one. 
This  to  her  sire,  that  to  her  son. 
The  hasty  colour  went  and  came 
In  the  hold  cheek  of  Malcolm  Graeme  $ 
But,  from  his  glance  it  well  appeared, 
'Twas  but  for  Ellen  that  he  feared; 
While  sorrowful,  hut  undismay'd. 
The  Douglas  thus  his  counsel  said: — 
"Brave  ^derick,  though  the  tempest  roar. 
It  may  but  Uiunder  and  pass  o'er; 
Nor  will  I  here  remain  an  hour. 
To  draw  the  lightning  on  thy  bower: 
For  well  thou  know'st,  at  this  grey  head 
The  royal  bolt  were  fiercest  sped. 
For  thee,  who,  at  thy  King's  command, 
Canst  aid  him  with  a  gallant  band, 
Submission,  homage,  humbled  pride. 
Shall  turn  the  monarch's  wrath  aside. 
Poor  remnants  of  theBleeding Heart, 
Ellen  and  I  will  seek,  apart. 
The  reflige  of  some  forest  cell; 
There,  like  the  hunted  quarry,  dwell, 
"Till,  on  the  mountain  and  the  moor, 
The  stem  pursuit  be  passed  and  o'er." 

XXX 

"No,  by  mine  honour!"  Roderick  said, 

"So  help  me  heaven,  and  my  good  blade  1 

No,  never  1  blasted  be  yon  pine,  _ 

My  fathers'  ancient  crest,  and  mine. 

If  from  its  shade  in  dang^  part 

The  lineage  of  the  Bleeding  Heart  1 

Hear  my  blunt  speech.    Grant  me  this  maid 

To  wife,  thy  counsel  to  mine  aid; 

To  JDouglas,  leagued  with  Eoderick  Dhu, 

Will  friends  and  allies  flock  enow; 

Like  cause  of  doubt,  distrust,  and  grief. 

Will  bind  to  us  each  Western  chieiL 

When  the  loud  pipes  my  bridal  tell, 

"The  Links  of  Forfli  shall  hear  the  knell. 

The  guards  shall  start  in  Stirling's  porch, 

And  when  I  light  the  nuptial  torch. 
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A  tbonsand  villages  in  flames. 
Shall  scare  the  slumbers  of  King  James. 
— ^Nay,  Ellen,  bleneh  not  thus  a*&y. 
And,  mother,  cease  these  sighs,  I  piajj 
I  meant  not  all  my  heat  might  say. 
Small  need  of  inroad,  or  of  fight. 
When  the  sage  Song^as  may  nnite 
Each  monntain  clan  in  friendly  hand. 
To  guard  the  p^ses  of  their  land. 
Till  the  foiled  King,  firom  paUiless  glei^ 
Siall  bootless  turn  him  home  agen." 

XXXL 

There  are  who  have,  at  midni^  bOoT; 

In  slumber  scaled  a  dizzy  tower. 

And,  on  the  verge  thikt  beetled  o^er 

The  ocean-tide's  incessant  roar. 

Breamed  calndy  out  their  dangeroUa  di  eaiii 

Till  wakened  by  the  morning  beam^ 

When,  dazzled  by  the  eastern  glow, 

Snch  startler  cast  his  glance  below. 

And  saw  nnmeasnred  depth  around. 

And  heard  nnintermitted  somid. 

And  thought  the  battled  fence  so  'frail. 

It  waved  like  cobweb  in  the  gale; 

Amid  Ins  senses'  giddy  wheel, 

Sid  he  not  desperate  impulse  feel. 

Headlong  to  plunge  himself  below. 

And  meet  the  worst  his  fears  foreshow  t 

Thus,  EUen,  dizzy  and  astound. 

As  sudden  niin  yawned  around. 

By  crossing  terrors  wildly  tost. 

Still  for  the  Douglas  fearing  most, 

Could  scarce  the  desperate  thought  withatanti, 

To  buy  his  safety  with  her  hand. 

Snch  purpose  dread  could  Malcolm  sp^ 
In  Ellen's  quivering  lip  and  eye. 
And  eager  rose  to  speak— but  &o 
His  tongue  could  hurry  fixrth  his  fyex. 
Had  Douglas  marked  the  hectic  strife, 
Where  death  seemed  combating  \rith  lifef 
'For  to  her  cheek,  in  feverish  flood. 
One  instant  rushed  tira  ttebbmg  bl<»d, 
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Then  ebbing  back,  with  sudden  swa/. 
Left  its  domain  as  wan  as  clay.  - 
"noderickjenoughl  enonghl"  he  cried, 
"My  daughter  cannot  be  thy  bride; 
ITot  that  the  blush  to  wooer  dear. 
Nor  paleness  that  of  maic^  feai; 
It  may  not  be — forgive  her,  chie^ 
Nor  hazard  aught  for  our  relief. 
Against  his  sovereign,  Douglas  ne'er 
Will  level  a  rebellious  spear. 
'Twas  I  that  taught  his  youthful  hand 
To  rein  a  steed  and  wield  a  l>rand. 
I  see  him  yet,  the  princely  boyj 
Not  Ellen  mare  my  pride  and  joy; 
I  love  him  still,  despite  my  wrongs,' 
By  hasty  wrath,  and  slanderous  tongues. 
Oh  seek  the  grace  you  well  may  find. 
Without  a  cause  to  mine  combined." 

xxxnt 

Twice  through  the  hall  the  chieftain  strode^ 
The  waving  of  his  tartans  broad. 
And  darkened  brow,  where  wounded  prida 
With  ire  and  disappointment  vied. 
Seemed,  by  the  torch's  gloomy  lights 
Like  the  iU  Dsemon  of  &e  night. 
Stooping  his  pinions'  shadowy  sway 
Upon  the  nighted  pilgrim's  way: 
Buttunrequited  Love!  thy  dart 
Himged  deepest  its  envenomed  smait. 
And  Boderick,  with  thine  anguish  stung. 
At  length  the  hand  of  Douglas  wrung, 
While  eyes,  that  mocked  at  tears  before, 
With  bitter  drops  were  running  o'er. 
The  death-pangs  of  long-cherished  h(^ 
Scarce  in  that  ample  breast  had  scope. 
Bat,  stmggling  with  his  spirit  proud. 
Convulsive  heaved  its  chequered  shroui!, 
While  every  sob — so  mute  were  all — 
Was  heard  distinctly  through  the  haU, 
The  son's  despair,  the  mother's  look, 
111  might  the  gentle  Ellen  brook; 
She  rose,  and  to  her  side  there  came. 
To  aid  her  parting  steps,  the  Oriem& 

XXXIV. 

Then  Roderick  from  the  Douglas  broke— 
Am  flashes  flame  through  sable  smoke;, 
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Kindling  its  -wreaths,  long,  dark,  and  low. 

To  one  broad  blaze  of  ruddy  glow, 

So  the  deep  anguish  of  despair 

Bur:^  in  fierce  jealonsy,  to  air. 

With  stalwart  grasp  his  hand  he  laid 

On  Malcolm'sbreastand  belted  plaid:— 

"Back,  beardless  boyl"  he  sternly  said, 

"Back,  minionl  hold'st  thou  thus  at  naught 

The  lesson  I  so  lately  taught? 

This  roof,  the  Donglas,  and  that  maid. 

Thank  thou  for  punishment  delayed." 

Eager  as  greyhound  on  his  game. 

Fiercely  with  Boderick  grappled  GrsBmei 

"  Perish  my  name,  if  aught  aBTord 

Its  chieftain  safety, Save  his  sword!" 

Thus  as  they  strove,  their  desperate  hand 

Griped  to  the  dagger  or  the  brand. 

And  death  had  been— but  Douglas  rose. 

And  thrust  between  the  struggling  foes 

His  giant  strength: — "Chieftains,  foregol 

I  hold  the  first  who  strikes,  mjr  foe. 

Madmen,  forbear  your  frantic  jar  I 

Whatl  is  the  Douglas  fallen  so  far. 

His  daughter's  hand  is  deemed  the  spoil 

Of  such  dishonourable  broill " 

Sullen  and  slowly,  they  unclasp. 

As  struck  with  shame,  their  desperate  grasps 

And  each  upon  his  rival  glared. 

With  foot  advanced,  and  blade  half  bared. 

XXXV. 

Ere  yet  the  brands  aloft  were  flung, 
Margaret  on  Koderick's  mantle  hung. 
And  Malcolm  heard  his  Ellen's  scream. 
As  faltered  through  terrific  dream. 
Then  Boderick  plunged  in  sheath  his  sword. 
And  veiled  his  wrath  in  scomliil  word. 
"Best  safe  till  morning;  pity  'twere 
Such  cheek  should  feel  the  midnight  airl 
Then  may'st  thou  to  James  Stuart  tell, 
Boderick  will  keep  the  lake  and  fell. 
Nor  lackey,  with  his  free-born  clan. 
The  pageant  pomp  of  earthly  man. 
More  would  he  of  Clan- Alpine  know. 
Thou  canst  our  strength  and  passes  show. 
Malise,  what  ho?" — his  henchman  camej 
"Qive  our  safe  conduct  to  the  Grseme.'' 
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IToung  Malcolm  answered,  citlm  i^qcI  bold, 
"Fear  nothing  for  Uiy  iavonrite  hold. 
The  spot,  an  angel  deigned  to  grfice, 
Is  blessed,  though  robbers  haunt  the^  {daeei 
Thy  churlish  courtesy  for  ttbose 
Reserve,  who  fear  to  be  thy  foes. 
As  safe  to  me  the  mountain  way 
At  midnight,  as  in  blaze  of  day. 
Though,  with  his  boldest  at  his  bask, 
Even  Boderick  Shu  beset  the  track. 
Brave  JDouglas^ovely  Ellen— ^nay, 
Kought  here  of  parting  will  I  say. 
Earth  does  not  hold  a  lonesome  gleii,> 
So  secretibut  we  meet  tigen. 
Chieftain!  w«  too  shall  find  an  hour," 
He  said,  (md  left  the  sylvan  bower. 

XXXVl 

Old  Allan  followed  to  the  strand, 

(Such  was  the  Douglas's  command,) 

And  anxious  told,  how,  on  the  mom, 

The  stem  Sir  Roderick  deep  had  sworn. 

The  Kery  Cross  should  circle  o'er 

Dale,  glen,  and  valley,  down,  and  mo 

Much  were  the  peril  to  the  Grseme, 

From  those  who  to  the  signal  canie; 

Far  up  the  lake  'twere  safest  land. 

Himself  would  row  him  to  the  strand. 

He  gave  his  counsel  to  the  wind, 

While  Malcolm  did,  unheeding,  bind, 

Round  dirk  and  poach  and  broad-sword  rolled. 

His  ample  plaid  in  tightened  fold, 

And  stripped  his  limbs  to  such  array 

As  best  might  suit  the  watery  way. 

xxxvn. 

Then  spoke  abmpt: — "Farewell  to  thep, 
Pattern  of  old  fidelity  I" 
The  minstrel's  hand  he  kindly  pressed, 
"Oh!  could  I  point  a  place  of  rest  1 
My  sovereign  holds  In  ward  my  land, 
My  uncle  leads  my  vassal  band; 
To  tame  his  foes,  his  Mends  to  aid, 
Poor  Malcolm  has  but  heart  and  blade: 
Yet,  if  there  be  one  faithful  Graeme, 
Who  loves  the  Chieftain  of  his  name, 

26* 
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Not  long  shall  honoured  Douglas  dwell. 
Like  hunted  stag,  in  mountain  cell: 
Nor,  ere  yon  pride-swollen  robber  dar»— 
I  may  not  give  the  rest  to  air! — 
Tell  Roderick  Dhu,  I  owed  him  nought, 
Not  the  poor  service  of  a  boat, 
To  waft  me  to  yon  mountain  side;" 
Then  plunged  he  in  the  flashing  tide; 
Bold  o'er  the  flood  his  head  he  bore. 
And  stoutly  steered  him  from  the  ^0N{ 
And  Allan  strained  his  anxious  eye^ 
Far  'mid  the  lake  his  form  to  spy. 
Barkening  across  each  puny  yrave. 
To  which  the  moon  her  silver  gave, 
Fast  as  the  cormorant  could  skim. 
The  swimmer  plied  each  active  limb| 
Then  landing  in  the  moonlight  dell. 
Loud  shouted  of  his  weal  to  tell. 
The  minstrel  heard  the  for  halloo. 
And  joyful  &om  the  shore  withdrew. 


CANTO  THIKD. 


THE  OATHEBINaw 


Time  rolls  his  ceaseless  course.    The  race  of  yoi« 
Who  danced  our  infancy  npon  their  knee. 

And  told  our  marvelling  boyhood  legends  store. 
Of  their  strange  ventures  happ'd  by  land  or  seu 
How  ai-e  they  blotted  from  the  things  that  bel 

How  few,  all  weak  and  withered  of  their  force. 
Wait,  on  the  verge  of  dark  eternity. 

Like  stranded  wreclis,  the  tide  returning  hoarse, 

To  sweep  them  from  our  sightl    Time  rolls  his  ceaseless 
course. 

Tet  live  there  still  who  can  remember  well. 
How,  when  a  mountain  chief  his  bugle  blew. 
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Both  field  and  forest,  diugle,  cliff,  and  dell. 

And  solitary  Iieath,  the  signal  knew; 

And  last  the  faithful  clan  around  him  drew. 
What  time  the  warning  note  was  keenly  wound. 

What  time  aloft  their  kindred  banner  flew, 
While  clamorous  war-pipes  yelled  the  gathering  sound. 
And  while  the  Kery  Cross  glanced,  like  a  meteor,  lound. 

11. 

The  summer  dawn's  reflected  hue 

To  purple  changed  Loch-Katrine  blue; 

Mildly  and  soft  the  western  breeze 

Just  kissed  the  lake,  just  stuTed  the  trees. 

And  the  pleased  lake,  like  maiden  coy. 

Trembled  but  dimpled  not  for  joy; 

The  mountain  shadows  on  her  breast 

Were  neither  broken  nor  at  rest; 

In  bright  uncertainty  they  lie. 

Like  future  joys  to  Fancy's  eye. 

The  water  lUy  to  the  light 

Her  chalice  rear'd  of  silver  bright; 

The  doe  awoke,  and  to  the  lawn. 

Begemmed  with  dew-drops,  led  her  favnij 

The  grey  mist  left  the  mountain  side. 

The  torrent  showed  its  glistening  pride; 

Invisible  in  flecked  sky. 

The  lark  sent  down  her  revelry; 

The  blackbird  and  the  speckled  thi-ush 

Good-morrow  gave  from  brake  and  bush; 

In  answer  cooed  the  cushat  dove, 

Her  notes  of  peace,  and  rest,  and  love, 

m. 

No  thought  of  peace,  no  thought  of  rest, 
Assuaged  the  storm  in  Roderick's  breast. 
With  sheathed  broad-sword  in  his  hand. 
Abrupt  he  paced  the  islet  strand. 
And  eyed  the  rising  sun,  and  laid 
His  hand  on  his  impatient  blade. 
Beneath  a  rock,  his  vassals'  care 
Was  prompt  the  ritual  to  prepare. 
With  deep  and  deathful  meaning  fraa{;hl 
For  such  Antiquity  had  taught 
Was  preface  meet,  ere  yet  abroad 
The  Cross  of  Fij-e  should  take  its  road. 
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The  shrinking  band  stood  oft  aghast 
At  the  impatient  glance  he  cast; — 
Such  glance  the  mountain  eagle  threw, 
As,  from  the  cliffs  of  Ben-venue, 
She  spread  her  dark  sails  on  the  wind, 
And  high  in  middle  heaven  reclined. 
With  her  broad  shadow  on  the  lake^ 
Silenced  the  warblers  of  the  brake. 

IV. 

A  heap  of  withered  boughs  was  pfled, 

Of  juniper  and  roniian  Trad, 

Miilgled  with  shivers  from  the  oafc, 

Kent  by  the  lightning's  recent  stroke, 

Brian  Uie  Hermit  bj  it  stood, 

Barefooted,  in  bis  frock  taiA  hood. 

His  gristed  beard  and  matted  hair 

Obscured  a  visage  of  despair; 

His  naked  arms  and  legs,  seamed  o'er, 

The  scars  of  frantic  penance  bore. 

That  Monk,  of  savage  form  and  facja^ 

The  impending  danger  of  his  race 

Haddrawn  from  deepest  solitude. 

Far  in  Benharrow's  bosom  rude. 

Not  his  the  mien  of  Christian  priest 

But  Druid's,  from  the  grave  released. 

Whose  hardened  heart  and  eye  might  hroak 

On  human  sacrifice  to  look. 

And  much,  'twas  said,  of  heathen  lore 

Mixed  in  the  charms  he  muttered  o'er  j 

The  hallowed  creed  gave  only  worse 

And  deadlier  emphasis  of  curse. 

No  peasant  sought  that  Hermit's  prayer. 

His  cave  the  pilgrim  shunned  with  care; 

The  eager  huntsman  knew  his  bound. 

And  in  mid  chase  called  o£f  Ms  hjQUiulf 

Or  i^  in  lofiely  glen  or  strath. 

The  desert-dweller  met  his  path. 

He  prayed,  and  signed  the  cross  between. 

While  terror  took  devotion'&mien. 


Of  Brian's  birth  strange  tales  were  told. 
His  mother  watched  a  midnight  fold. 
Built  deep  within  a  dreary  glen. 
Where  scattered  lay  the  bones  of  men, 
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In  some  forgotten  battle  slain, 
And  bleached  by  drifting  wind  and  rain. 
It  might  have  tamed  a  warrior's  heart, 
To  view  such  mockeiy  of  his  art! 
The  knot-grass  fettered  there  the  hand. 
Which  once  could  burst  an  iron  band; 
Beneath  the  broad  and  ample  bone. 
That  bucklered  heart  to  fear  unknown, 
A  feeble  and  a  timorous  guest, 
The  field-fare  framed  her  lowly  nest; 
There  the  slow  blind-worm  left  his  slime 
On  the  fleet  limbs  that  mocked  at  time^ 
And  there,  too,  lay  the  leader's  skull. 
Still  wreathed  with  chaplet  flushed  and  ^01, 
For  heath-bell,  with  her  purple  bloom. 
Supplied  the  bonnet  and  the  plume. 
AH  night,  in  this  sad  glen,  the  maid 
Sate  shrouded  in  her  mantle's  shade: 
— She  said,  no  shepherd  sought  her  Eid% 
No  hunter's  hand  her  snood  untied. 
Yet  ne'er  again  to  braid  her  hair 
The  virgin  snood  did  Alice  wear; 
Gone  was  her  maiden  glee  and  sport. 
Her  maiden  girdle  all  too  short. 
Nor  sought  she,  from  that  fatal  night, 
Or  holy  church  or  blessed  rite. 
But  locked  her  secret  in  her  breast. 
And  died  in  travail,  imconfessed. 

Vi 

Alone,  among  his  young  compeers^ 
Was  Brian  from  his  infant  years; 
A  moody  and  heart-broken  boy. 
Estranged  from  sympathy  and  joy. 
Bearing  each  taunt  which  careless  tongun 
On  his  mysterious  lineage  flung. 
Whole  nights  he  spent  by  moonlight  pale, 
To  wood  and  stream  his  hap  to  waU. 
Till,  frantic,  he  as  truth  received 
What  of  his  birth  the  crowd  believed. 
And  sought,  in  mist  and  meteor  fire. 
To  meet  and  know  his  Phantom  Sirel 
In  vain  to  soothe  his  wayward  fate. 
The  cloister  oped  her  pitying  gate; 
In  vain,  the  learning  of  the  age 
Unclasped  the  sable-lettered  page; 
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Bven  in  its  treasnres  he  could  find 

Food  for  the  fever  of  his  mind. 

Eager  he  read  whatever  tells 

Of  magic,  cabala,  and  spells. 

And  evei7  dark  pursuit  allied 

To  curious  and  presumptuous  pride, 

Till,  with  fired  brain  and  nerves  o'erstmn^ 

And  heart  with  mystic  horrors  wrung, 

Desperate  he  sought  Benharrow's  den. 

And  hid  him  firom  the  haunts  of  mea. 

VIL 

The  desert  gave  him  visions  wQd, 
Such  as  might  suit  the  Spectee's  child. 
Where  with  bUck  cliffs  the  torrents  toil, 
He  watched  the  wheeling  eddies  boil. 
Till,  fix)m  their  foam,  his  dazzled  eyes 
Beheld  the  river  demon  rise; 
The  mountain  mist  took  form  and  limb 
Of  noontide  hag,  or  goblin  grim; 
The  midnight  wind  come  wM  and  dreadi 
Swelled  with  the  voices  of  /oe  dead. 
Far  on  the  iiitnre  battle-heath 
His  eye  beheld  the  ranks  of  death; 
Thus  the  lone  Seer,  &om  mankind  hnil^ 
Shaped  forth  a  disembodied  world. 
One  lingering  sympathy  of  mind 
Still  boui}d  lum  to  the  mortal  kind; 
The  only  parent  he  could  claim 
Of  ancient  Alpine's  lineage  came. 
Late  had  he  heard,  in  prophet's  dream. 
The  fatal  Ben-shie's  boding  scream; 
Sounds,  too,  had  come  in  midnight  blast, 
Of  charging  steeds,  careering  fast 
Along  Benharrow's  shingly  side, 
Where  mortal  horseman  ne'er  might  rido; 
The  thunderbolt  had  split  the  pine~- 
AU  augur'd  ill  of  Alpine's  line. 
He  girt  his  loins,  and  came  to  show 
The  signals  of  impending  woe. 
And  now  stood  prompt  to  bless  or  ban, 
As  bade  the  Chieftain  of  his  clan. 

vni. 

I  Twas  all  prepared — and  &om  the  rock, 
A  goat,  the  patriarch  of  the  flock. 
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Before  the  kindling  pile  was  laid, 
And  pierced  hy  Eoderick's  ready  blade. 
Patient  the  sickening  victim  eyed 
The  life-blood  ebb  in  crimson  tide, 
Sown  his  clogged  beard  and  shaggy  limt^ 
Till  darkness  glazed  his  eyeballs  duo. 
The  grisly  priest,  with  mormaring  prayer, 
A  slender  crosslet  framed  with  care. 
A  cubit's  length  in  measure  due; 
The  shaft  and  limbs  were  rods  of  yew. 
Whose  parents  in  Inch-Cailliach  ware 
Their  shadows  o'er  Clan-Alpine's  graven 
And,  answering  Lomond's  breezes  deep^ 
Soothe  many  a  chieftain's  endless  sleep. 
The  Cross,  tirns  formed,  he  held  on  hig^ 
With  wasted  hand  and  haggard  eye. 
And  ^ange  and  mingled  feelings  wok«^ 
While  his  anathema  he  spoke. 

IX. 

"Woe  to  the  clansman,  who  shall  view 
This  symbol  of  sepulchral  yew. 
Forgetful  that  its  branches  grew 
Where  weep  the  heavens  their  holiest  dew 

On  Alpine's  dwelling  low  I 
Deserter  of  his  Chieftain's  trust,    . 
He  ne'er  shall  mingle  with  their  dust. 
But  firom  his  sires  and  kindred  thrust, 
Each  clansman's  execration  just 

Shall  doom  him  wrath  and  woe." 
He  paused — the  word  the  vassals  took, 
WiUi  forward  step  and  fiery  look. 
On  high  their  naked  brfmds  they  shook, 
Their  clattering  targets  wildly  stiook; 

And  first,  in  murmur  low. 
Then,  like  the  billow  in  his  course. 
That  far  to  seaward  finds  his  source. 
And  flings  to  shore  his  mustered  force. 
Burst,  with  loud  roar,  their  answer  hoine, 

"Woe  to  the  traitor,  woel" 
Ben-an's  gr^  scalp  the  accents  knew. 
The  joyous  wolf  firom  covert  drew. 
The  exulting  eagle  screaimed  afar— 
They  knew  the  voice  of  Alpine's  war. 

X. 

The  shont  was  ho^ed  on  lake  and  &U, 
The  Monk  resmned  his  muttered  spell. 
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I  Dismal  and  low  its  accents  came, 
The  while  he  scathed  the  Cross  with  flame) 
And  the  few  words  that  reached  the  air, 
Although  the  holiest  name  was  there, 
Had  more  of  blasphemy  than  prayer. 
But  when  he  shook  aboye  the  crowd 
Its  kindled  points,  he  spoke  aloud: — 
"Woe  to  the  wretch,  who  fails  torear 
At  this  dread  sign  the  ready  speajrl 
For,  as  the  flames  this  symbol  sear. 
His  home,  the  refuge  of  his  fear, 
A  kindred  fate  shall  know; 
Far  o'er  its  roof  the  volumed  flame 
Clan-Alpine's  vengeance  shall  proclaim. 
While  maids  and  matrons  on  Ins  name 

Shall  call  down  wretchedness  and  shame. 
And  infamy  and  woel" 

Then  rose  the  cry  of  females,  shrill 

As  goss-hawk's  whistle  on  the  hill. 

Denouncing  misery  and  ill. 

Mingled  with  childhood's  babbling  trill. 
Of  curses  stammered  slow; 

Answering,  with  imprecation  dread, 

"  Sunk  he  his  home  in  embers  red! 

And  cursed  be  the  meanest  shed 

That  e'er  shall  hide  the  houseless  head 
We  doom  to  want  and  woel" 

A  sharp  and  shrieking  echo  gave, 

Coir-Uriskin,  thy  goblin  cave  I 

And  the  grey  pass  where  birches  wave. 
On  Beala-nam-bo. 

XL 

Then  deeper  paused  the  priest  anew, 
And  hard  his  labouring  breath  he  drew. 
While,  with  set  teeth  and  clenched  hand. 
And  eyes  that  glowed  like  fleiy  brand. 
He  meditated  curse  more  dread. 
And  deadlier,  on  the  clansman's  head. 
Who  summoned  to  his  Ciiieiiain'g  aid. 
The  signal  saw  and  disobeyed. 
The  crosslet's  points  of  sparkling  wnod. 
He  quenched  among  the  bubbling  blood. 
And  as  again  the  sign  he  reared. 
Hollow  and  hoarse  his  voice  was  heard ; 
"When  flits  this  cross  from  man  to  man, 
Vich-Alpioe's  summons  to  his  dsD, 
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Burst  be  the  ear  that  fails  to  heed! 
Palsied  the  foot  that  shuns  to  speed! 
May  ravens  tear  the  careless  eyes! 
Wolves  malce  the  coward  heart  their  prize ! 
As  sinks  that  blood-stream  in  the  earth. 
So  may  his  heart's-blood  drench  his  hearth ! 
As  dies  in  hissing  gore  the  spark. 
Quench  thou  his  light,  Destruction  dark ! 
And  be  the  grace  to  him  denied. 
Bought  by  this  sign  to  all  besidel" 
He  ceased:  no  echo  gave  agen 
The  murmur  of  the  deep  Ajmen. 

xn. 

Then  Eoderick,with  impatient  look. 
From  Brian's  hand  the  symbol  took: 
"Speed,  Malise,  speed  1"  he  said,  and  ga'* 
The  crosslet  to  his  henchman  brave: 
"The  muster  place  be  Lantic  mead — 
Instant  the  time — speed,  Malise,  speedl" 
Like  heath-bird,  when  the  hawks  pursue^ 
A  barge  across  Loch-Katrine  flew; 
High  stood  the  henchman  on  the  prow; 
So  rapidly  the  bargemen  row, 
TTie  bubbles,  where  they  launched  the  boat, 
Were  all  unbroken  and  afloat, 
Dancing  in  foam  and  ripple  still, 
When  it  had  neared  the  mainland  hill; 
And  from  the  silver  beach's  side 
Still  was  the  prow  three  fathoms  wide. 
When  lightly  bounded  to  the  land. 
The  messenger  of  blood  and  brand. 

xnx 

Speed,  Mklise,  speedl  the  dun  deer's  hide 
On  fleeter  foot  was  nevoi-  tied. 
Speed,  Malise,  speedl  such  cause  of  baste 
Thine  active  sinews  never  braced. 
Bend  'gainst  the  steepy  hiU  thy  breast, 
Burst  down  like  torrent  from  its  crest; 
With  short  and  springing  footstep  pass 
The  trembling  bog  and  false  morass; 
Across  the  brook  like  roebuck  bound. 
And  thread  the  brake  like  questing  hound; 
The  crag  is  high,  the  scaur  is  deep. 
Yet  shrmk  not  from  the  desperate  leap; 
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Parched  are  thy  bnminglipg  and  brow, 
Yet  by  fhe  fonntain  pause  not  now: 
Herald  of  battle,  fat^  and  fear, 
Stret<ih  onward  in  thy  fleet  career  t 
The  wounded  hind  tlum  track'st  not  now, 
Fursn'st  not  maid  through  greenwood  bough. 
Nor  pliest  thou  now  thy  flying  pace 
With  rivals  in  the  mountain  race; 
But  danger,  death,  and  warrior  deed 
Are  in  thy  courBe—Bpeed,  Malise,  speed! 

XIV. 

Fast  as  the  fatal  symbol  flies. 

In  arms  the  huts  and  hamlete  rise; 

From  winding  glen,  from  upland  brown,    , 

They  poured  each  hardy  tenant  do'wii, 

Not  slacked  the  messenger  his  pace; 

He  showed  the  sign,  he  named  the  place; 

And,  pressing  forward  like  the  wind. 

Left  clamour  and  surprise  behind. 

The  fisherman  forsook  the  strand. 

The  swarthy  smith  took  dirk  and  brand. 

With  changed  cheer,  the  mower  blithe 

Left  in  the  half-cut  swathe  his  scythe; 

The  herds  without  a  keeper  strayed. 

The  ^ough  was  in  mid-fiuTow  staid. 

The  falc'ner  tossed  his  hawk  away. 

The  hunter  left  the  stag  at  bay; 

Prompt  at  the  signal  of  alarms. 

Each  son  of  Alpine  rushed  to  arms; 

So  swept  the  tumult  and  af&ay 

Along  the  margin  of  Achray. 

Alas,  thotf  lovely  lake  I  tliat  e'er 

Thy  foaniis  should  echo  sounds  of  fear! 

The  rocks,  the  bosky  thickets,  sleep 

So'stilly  on  thy  bosom  deep. 

The  lark's  blithe  carol  from  the  dond. 

Seems  for  the  scene  too  gaily  loud. 

XV 

Speed,  Malise,  speed!  the  lake  is  pasl^ 
Duncraggan's  huts  appear  at  last. 
And  peep,  like  moss-grown  rocks,  half  teen. 
Half  hidden  in  the  copse  so  green; 
There  ma/st  thou  rest»  thy  labour  dbne. 
Their  Lord  shall  speed  the  signal  on. 
As  stoops  the  hawk  upon  his  prey. 
The  henchman  shot  him  down  the  way. 
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— What  woeful  accents  load  the  gale? 

The  funeral  yell,  the  female  waill 

A  gallant  hunter's  sport  is  o'er, 

A  valiant  warrior  fights  no  more. 

Who,  in  the  battle  or  the  chase. 

At  Roderick's  side  shall  fill  his  place! — 

Within  the  hall,  where  torch's  ray 

Supplies  the  excluded  beams  of  day, 

Lies  Duncan  on  his  lowly  bier, 

And  o'er  him  streams  his  widow's  tear. 

His  stripling  son  stands  mournful  by, 

His  youngest  weeps,  but  knows  not  why ; 

The  village  maids  and  matrons  round 

The  dism^  coronach  resound. 

XTL. 

COKONACH. 

He  is  gone  on  the  mountain. 

He  is  lost  to  the  forest, 
Like  a  summer-dried  fountain. 

When  our  need  was  the  sorest 
The  font,  re-appearing. 

From  the  rain-drops  shall  borrow, 
But  to  us  comes  no  cheering, 

To  Duncan  no  morrow! 
The  hand  of  the  reaper 

Takes  the  ears  that  are  hoary. 
But  the  voice  of  the  weeper 

Wails  manhood  in  glory; 
The  autumn  winds  rushing 

Waft  the  leaves  that  are  searest, 
But  our  flower  was  in  flushing,^ 

When  blighting  was  nearest 

Fleet  foot  on  the  correi, 

Sage  counsel  in  cumber. 
Red  hand  in  the  foray. 

How  sound  is  thy  slumbert 
like  the  dew  on  the  mountain. 

Like  the  foam  on  the  river. 
Like  the  bubble  on  the  fountain. 

Thou  ait  gone,  and  for  eyerl 

xvn. 

See  Stumah,*  who,  the  bier  beside. 
His  master's  corpse  with  wonder  eyed — 

♦Faithful.    The  name  of  a  dog. 
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Poor  Stnmahl  whom  his  least  halloo 
Could  send  like  lightning  o'er  the  dew. 
Bristles  his  crest,  and  points  his  ears, 
As  if  some  stranger  step  he  hears. 
'Tis  not  a  mourner's  mufBed  tread. 
Who  comes  to  sorrow  o'er  the  dead. 
But  headlong  haste,  or  deadly  fear. 
Urge  the  precipitate  career. 
All  stand  aghast: — unheeding  all, 
The  henchman  bursts  into  the  haU! 
Before  the  dead  man's  bier  he  stood, 
Held  forth  the  Cross  besmeared  with  blood  I 
"The  muster-place  is  Lanrick  mead; 
Speed  forth  the  signal!  clansmen,  speedt" 

xvnL 

Angus,  the  heir  of  Duncan's  line. 
Sprang  forth  and  seized  the  fatal  sign. 
In  haste  the  stripling  to  his  side 
His  father's  dirk  and  broad-sword  tiedi 
But  when  he  saw  his  mother's  eye 
Watch  him  in  speechless  agony. 
Back  to  her  opened  arms  he  flew. 
Pressed  on  her  lips  a  fond  adieu. 
"Alas!"  she  sobbed — "and  yet  be  gone. 
And  speed  thee  forth,  like  Duncan's  son!" 
One  look  he  cast  upon  the  bier. 
Dashed  &om  his  eye  the  gathering  tear. 
Breathed  deep,  to  clear  lus  labouring  breaa^ 
And  toss'd  aloft  his  bonnet  crest, 
Then,  like  the  high-bred  colt  when  freed 
First  he  essays  his  fire  and  speed. 
He  vanished,  and  o'er  moor  and  moss 
Sped  forward  with  the  Fieiy  Cross, 
Suspended  was  the  widow's  tear,' 
While  yet  his  footsteps  she  could  hear; 
And  when  she  marked  the  henchman's  eye 
Wet  with  unwonted  sympathy, 
"  Kinsman,"  she  said,  "his  race  is  run. 
That  should  have  sped  thine  errand  on; 
The  oak  has  fallen — ^the  sapling  bough 
Is  all  Duncraggan's  shelter  now. 
Yet  trust  I  well,  his  duty  done. 
The  orphan's  God  will  guard  my  son. 
And  you,  in  many  a  danger  true. 
At  Duncan's  best  yoni  blades  that  diev. 
To  arms,  and  guard  that  orphan's  head! 
Let  babes  and  women  wail  the  dead." 
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Then  weapon-dan,  and  martial  call, 

Kesounded  tlirongh  the  funeral  hall, 

Wliile  firom  the  walls  the  attendant  band 

Snatched  sword  and  targe,  with  hurried  hand| 

And  short  and  flitting  energy 

Glanced  from  the  mourner's  sunken  eye. 

As  if  the  sounds  to  warrior  dear 

Might  rouse  her  Duncan  from  his  bier. 

But  faded  soon  that  borrowed  force; 

Grief  claimed  his  right,  and  tears  tiieir  coursa 

xrx. 

Benledi  saw  the  Cross  of  Fire, 
It  glanced  like  lightning  up  Strath-Ire; 
O'er  dale  and  hill  the  summons  flew, 
Sot  rest  nor  pause  young  Angus  kuew{ 
The  tear  that  gathered  in  his  eye. 
He  left  the  mountain  breeze  to  dry; 
Until,  wnere  Teith's  young  waters  roll, 
Betwixt  him  and  a  wooded  knoll. 
That  graced  the  sable  strath  with  green. 
The  chapel  of  Saint  Bride  was  seen. 
Swollen  was  the  stream,  remote  the  bridgei, 
But  Angus  paused  not  on  the  edge; 
Though  the  dark  waves  danced  dizzily. 
Though  reeled  his  sympathetic  eye, 
He  dashed  amid  the  torrent's  roar: 
His  nght  hand  high  the  crosslet  bore. 
His  lefi  the  pole-axe  grasped,  to  guide 
And  stay  his  footing  in  the  tide. 
1  le  stumbled  twice — ^the  foam  splashed  higl^ 
With  hoarser  swell  the  stream  raced  by; 
And  had  he  fallen — for  ever  there, 
Farewell  Duncraggan's  orphan  heirl 
But  still,  as  if  in  parting  life. 
Firmer  he  grasped  the  Cross  of  strife. 
Until  the  opposing  bank  he  gained. 
And  up  the  chapel  pathway  strained. 

XX. 

A  bli^iiesome  tout,  that  morning  tide, 
Had  sought  the  chapel  of  Saint  Bride. 
Her  troth  Tombea's  Maty  gave 
To  Norman,  heir  of  Armandave, 
And,  issuing  from  the  Gothic  arch. 
The  bridal  now  resumed  their  march. 
26* 
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In  rude,  but  glad  procession,  came 
Bonnetted  sire  and  coif-clad  dame; 
And  plaided  youth,  -nrith  jest  and  jeer, 
Wliidi  snooded  maiden  would  not  hear: 
And  children,  that,  unwitting  whj. 
Lent  the  gay  shout  their  shrilly  cry; 
And  minstrels,  that  in  measures  vied 
Before  the  young  and  bonny  bride. 
Whose  downcast  eye  and  cheek  disclose 
The  tear  and  blush  of  momiiig  rose. 
With  virgin  step,  and  bashful  band. 
She  held  the  kerchief's  snowy  band; 
The  gallant  bridegroom,  by  her  side^ 
Beheld  his  prize  with  victor's  pride^ 
And  the  glad  mother  in  her  ear 
Was  closely  whispering  word  of  cheer. 

XXL 

Who  meets  them  at  the  church-yard  gate? 
The  messenger  of  fear  and  fate! 
Haste  in  his  hurried  accent  lies. 
And  grief  is  swimming  in  his  eyes. 
All  dripping  from  the  recent  flood. 
Panting  and  travel-soiled  he  stood. 
The  fatel  sign  of  fire  and  sword 
Held  forth,  and  spoke  the  appointed  word 
"The  muster-place  is  Lanrick  mead; 
Speed  forth  the  signall  Norman,  speedl" 
And  must  he  change  so  soon  the  hand. 
Just  linked  to  his  by  holy  band. 
For  the  fell  cross  of  blood  and  brand? 
And  must  the  day,  so  blithe  that  rose,  | 

And  promised  rapture  in  the  close, 

Before  its  setting  hour,  divide  i 

The  bridegroom  from  the  plighted  bride? 
Oh  fatal  doom! — it  must!  it  must!  | 

Clan- Alpine's  cause,  her  Chieftain's  tnist. 
Her  summons  dread,  brooks  no  delay;  i 

Stretch  to  the  race — awayl  awayl  | 

i 

xxn.  i 

Yet  slow  he  Isud  his  plaid  aside,  j 

And,  lingering,  eyed  his  lovely  bride,  ! 

Until  he  saw  the  starting  tear  j 

Speak  woe  he  might  not  stop  to  cheer;  j 
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Then,  tmsting  not  a  second  look, 
In  haste  he  sped  him  np  the  brook, 
Nor-backward  glanced  till  on  tlie  heath. 
Where  Lubnaig's  lake  supplies  the  Teitti. 
What  in  the  racer's  bosom  stirred? 
The  sickening  pang  of  hope  deferred, 
And  memory,  with  a  torturing  train 
Of  all  his  morning  visions  vain. 
Mingled  with  love's  impatience,  came 
The  manly  thirst  for  martial  fame; 
The  stormy  joy  of  mountaineers. 
Ere  yet  they  rush  upon  the  spears; 
And  zeal  for  clan  and  chieftain  burning, 
And  hope,  from  well-fought  field  returning, 
With  war's  red  honours  on  his  crest. 
To  clasp  his  Mary  to  his  breast. 
Stung  by  such  thoughts  o  er  bank  and  bra^ 
Like  fire  from  fiint  ho  glanced  away, 
While  high  resolve,  and  feeling  strong. 
Burst  into  voluntary  song. 

Tcxnt. 

sasa. 

The  heath  this  night  must  be  my  bod. 
The  bracken  curtain  for  my  head. 
My  lullaby  the  warder's  tread. 

Far,  far  from  love  and  thee,  Mary; 
To-morrow  eve,  more  stilly  laid. 
My  couch  may  be  my  bloody  plaid, 
My  vesper  song,  thy  wail,  sweet  maidl 

It  will  not  waken  me,  Maiy  I 

I  may  not,  dare  not,  fancy  now 

The  grief  that  clouds  thy  lovely  brow; 

I  dare  not  think  upon  thy  vow. 

And  all  it  promised  me,  Mary. 
No  fond  regret  must  Norman  know; 
When  bursts  Clan- Alpine  on  the  foe. 
His  heart  must  be  like  bended  bow, 

His  foot  like  arrow  firee,  Mary  I 

A  time  will  come  with  feeling  fraughtl 
For,  if  I  fall  in  battle  fought, 
Xhv  hapless  lover's  dying  thought 
Shall  be  a  thought  on  thee,  Mary! 
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And  if  returned  from  conquered  foes, 
How  blithely  will  the  evening  close, 
How  gn'eet  the  linnet  sing  repose 
To  my  young  bride  and  me,  MarjrJ 

XXIV. 

Not  faster  o'er  thy  heathery  braes, 

Balquidder,  speeds  the  midnight  blaze, 

Ka^ng  in  conflagration  strong. 

Thy  deep  ravines  and  deUs  along, 

Wrapping  thy  cliffs  in  purple  glow. 

And  reddening  the  dark  lakes  below) 

Nor  faster  speeds  it,  nor  so  far, 

As  o'er  thy  heaths  ibe  voice  of  war. 

The  signal  roused  to  martial  coil 

The  sullen  margin  of  Loch-Voil, 

Waked  still  Lodi-Doine,and  to  the  sourro 

Alarmed,  Balvaig,  thy  swampy  course; 

Thence  southward  turned  its  rapid  road 

Adown  Strath-Gartney's  valley  broad. 

Till  rose  in  arms  each  man  might  claim 

A  portion  in  Clan- Alpine's  name; 

From  the  grey  sire,  whose  trembling  baud 

Could  hardly  buckle  on  his  brand. 

To  the  raw  boy,  whose  shaft  and  bow         ' 

Were  yet  scarce  terror  to  the  crow. 

Each  valley,  each  sequestered  glen, 

Mustered  its  little  horde  of  men. 

That  met  as  torrents  from  tbe  height. 

In  Highland  dale  their  streams  unit^ 

Still  gathering,  as  they  pom'  along, 

A  voice  more  loud,  a  tide  more  strong 

Till  at  the  rendezvous  they  stood 

By  hundreds  prompt  for  blows  and  blood; 

Each  trained  to  arms  since  life  began, 

Owning  no  tie  but  to  his  clan. 

No  oath,  but  by  his  Chieftain's  hand. 

No  law,  but  Roderick  Dhu's  command. 

XXV. 

That  summer  mom  had  Roderick  Dhu 
Survejeclthe  skirts  of  Ben-venue, 
And  sent  his  scouts  o'er  hill  and  heath. 
To  view  the  frontiers  of  Menteith. 
All  backward  came  with  news  of  truce; 
Still  lay  each  jnaxtial  Grseme  and  Bruco, 
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In  Eednock  courts  no  horsemen  wait. 
No  banner  waved  on  Cardross  gate, 
On  Duchray's  towers  no  beacon  shone, 
Nor  seared  the  herons  from  Loch-Con; 
All  seemed  at  peace.    Now,  wot  ye  wlg^ 
The  Chieftain,  with  such  anxious  eye, 
Ere  to  the  muster  he  repair,' 
This  western  frontier  scanned  witft  care?— 
In  Ben-venue's  most  darksome  cleft, 
A  fair,  though  cruel  pledge  was  left; 
For  Douglas,  to  his  promise  true. 
That  morning  from  the  isle  withdrew, 
And  in  a  deep  sequestered  dell 
Had  sought  a  low  and  lonely  cell. 
By  many  a  bard  in  Celtic  tongue, 
i  Has  Coir-nan-Uriskin  been  sung; 
A  softer  name  the  Saxon  gave. 
And  called  the  grot  the  Goblin-cave; 

XXVL 

It  was  a  wild  and  strange  retreat. 
As  e'er  was  trod  by  outlaw's  feet. 
The  dell,  upon  the  mountain's  crest. 
Yawned  like  a  gash  on  warrior's  breasti 
Its  trench  had  stayed  full  many  a  rock. 
Hurled  by  primeval  earthquake  shock  > 
From  Ben-venue's  grey  summit  wild 
And  here,  in  random  ruin  piled. 
They  frowned  incumbent  o'er  the  spot,  ■ 
And  formed  the  rugged  sylvan  grot. 
The  oak  and  birch,  with  mingled  shade. 
At  noontide  there  a  twilight  made, 
Unless  when  short  and  sudden  shone 
Some  straggling  beam  on  cliff  or  stone. 
With  such  a  glimpse  as  prophet's  eye 
Gains  on  thy  depth.  Futurity. 
No  murmur  waked  the  solemn  still. 
Save  tinkling  of  a  fountain  rill; 
But  when  the  wind  chafed  with  the  lake 
A  sullen  sound  would  upward  break, 
With  dashing  hollow  voice,  that  spoke 
The  incessant  war  of  wave  and  rock. 
Suspended  cliffs,  with  hideous  sway, 
Seemed  nodding  o'er  the  cavern  grey. 
From  such  a  den  the  wolf  had  sprung. 
In  such  the  wild  cat  leaves  her  youngj 
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Yet  Douglas  and'his  daughter  fair. 
Sought,  for  a  space,  their  safety  there; 
Grey  Superstition's  whisper  dread 
Deharred  the  spot  to  vulgar  treadt 
For  there,  she  said,  did  fays  resort. 
And  satyrs  hold  their  sylvan  court. 
By  moonlight  tread  then:  mystic  mute, 
i^d  blast  the  rafh  beholder's  gazb 

xxvn. 

Now  eve,  Tvith  western  shadows  long. 

Floated  on  Katrine  bright  and  strong. 

When  Roderick,  with  a  chosen  few, 

Repassed  the  heights  of  Ben-renne. 

Above  the  Goblin-cave  they  go. 

Through  the  wild  pass  of  Be^-nam-bo; 

The  prompt  retainers  speed  before. 

To  launch  the  shallop  from  &e  shore, 

For  cross  Loch-Katrine  lies  the  way 

To  view  the  passes  of  Achray, 

And  place  his  clansmen  in  array. 

Yet  lags  the  Chief  in  musing  mind. 

Unwonted  sight,  his  men  behind. 

A  single  page,  to  bear  his  sword. 

Alone  attended  on  his  lord; 

The  rest  their  wayi^through  thickets  break, 

And  soon  await  him  by  Sie  lake. 

It  was  a  fair  and  gaUant  sight, 

To  view  them  from  the  neighbouring  height, 

By  the  low-levelled  sunbeam's  light; 

For  strength  and  stature,  from  the  clan 

Each  warrior  v/as  a  chosen  man. 

As  even  afar  might  well  be  seen. 

By  their  proud  step  and  martial  miefi. 

Their  feathers  dance,  their  tartans  iloat. 

Their  targets  gleam,  as  by  the  boat 

A  wUd  and  warlike  group  they  stand, 

That  well  became  such  mountain  strand. 

xxvm. 

Their  Chief,  with  step  reluctant,  still 
Was  lingering  on  the  craggy  hill. 
Hard  by  where  turned  apart  the  road 
To  Douglas's  obscure  abode. 
It  was  but  with  tliat  dawning  morn 
That  Roderick  Dhu  had  proudly  sworn. 
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'  To  drown  his  love  In  war's  wild  roar. 
Nor  think  of  Ellen  Douglas  more: 
But  he  who  stems  a  stream  with  sand. 
And  fetters  ilame  with  flaxen  band. 
Has  yet  a  harder  task  to  prove — 
By  firm  resolve  to  conquer  love! 
Eve  finds  the  Chief,  like  restless  ghost, 
Still  hovering  near  his  treasnre  lost; 
Por  though  Ms  haughty  heart  deny 
A  parting  meeting  to  his  eye, 
Still  fondly  strains  his  anxions  ear 
The  accents  of  her  voice  to  hear, 
And  inly  did  he  corse  the  breeze 
Tliat  wiuced  to  sound  the  rustling  treesi 
Bu^  harki  what  mingles  in  the  strain? 
It  is  the  harp  of  Allan-bane, 
That  wakes  its  measures  slow  and  high. 
Attuned  to  sacred  minstrelsy. 
What  melting  voice  attends  the  strings? 
'I'is  EUen,  or  an  angel,  singsl 

XXIX. 

HTUN  TO  THS  VntOIIL 

Ave  Maria  t  maiden  mild  I 

liisten  to  a  maiden's  prayer; 
Thou      canst  bear  though  from  the  wild, 

Thon  canst  save  amidst  despair. 

Safe  may  we  sleep  beneath  thy  care. 
Though  banished,  outcast,  and  reviled — 

M^den,  hear  a  maiden's  prayerl 
Mother,  hear  a  suppliant  child  I 

Avt  Matta! 

Ave  Maria  I  nndefiled  I 

The  flinty  conch  we  now  must  shan^ 
Shall  seem  with  down  of  eider  piled. 

If  thy  protection  hover  there. 

The  murky  cavern's  heavy  air 
Shall  breatlie  of  balm  if  thou  hast  smiled} 

Then,  Maiden,  bear  a  maiden's  prayer! 
Mother,  list  a  suppliant  childl 

Ave  Maria 

Ave  Mortal  Stainless  styled! 

Foul  demons  of  the  earth  and  au', 
From  this  their  wonted  haunt  exiled. 

Shall  flee  before  tfay  presence  fiiir. 
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We  bow  us  to  our  lot  of  care, 
Beneath  thy  guidance  reconciled; 

Hear  for  a  maid  a  maiden's  prayerl 
And  for  a  father  hear  a  child  I 

Ave  Mortal 

XXX. 

Died  on  the  harp  the  closing  hymn-r 
Unmoved  in  attitude  and  limb, 
As  listening  still  Clan-Alpine's  lord 
Stood  leaning  on  his  heavy  sword. 
Until  the  page,  with  humble  sign. 
Twice  pointed  to  the  sun's  decline. 
Then,  while  his  plaid  he  round  him  cast, 
"It  is  the  last  time — 'tis  the  last" — 
He  muttered  thrice — "the  last  time  e'er 
That  angel  voice  shall  Boderick  heart " — 
It  was  a  goading  thought — his  stride 
Hied  hastier  down  the  mountain  side; 
8ullen  he  flung  him  in  the  boat. 
And  instant  cross  the  lake  it  shot. 
They  landed  in  that  silvery  bay. 
And  eastward  held  their  hasty  way. 
Till,  with  the  latest  beams  of  light. 
The  band  arrived  on  Laurick  height, 
Where  mustered  jp  the  vale  below, 
Clan-Alpine's  men  in  martial  show. 

XXXL 

A  various  scene  the  clansmen  made, 

Some  sate,  some  stood,  some  slowly  strs^ed ; 

Bat  most,  with  mantles  folded  round. 

Were  couched  to  rest  upon  the  ground. 

Scarce  to  be  known  by  curious  eye, 

From  the  deep  heather  where  they  lie^ 

So  well  was  matched  the  tartan  screen 

With  heath-bell  dark  and  brackens  greeni 

Unless  where,  here  and  there,  a  blade. 

Or  lance's  point,  a  glimmer  made. 

Like  glow-worm  twinkling  through  the  shade. 

But,  when,  advancing  through  the  gloom. 

They  saw  the  Chieftain's  eagle  plume, 

Their  shout  of  welcome,  shnll  and  wide^ 

Shook  the  steep  mountain's  steady  side. 

Thriee  it  arose,  and  lake  and  fell 

Tliree  times  returned  the  martial  yelL 

It  died  upon  Bochastle's  plain. 

And  Silence  cliumed  her  evening  reign. 


-^ 


CANTO    FOURTH. 


THB  PBOPHBCT* 


•The  rose  is  tuiest  ■nrhen  'tis  bndding  new. 

And  hope  is  brightest  when  it  datms  from  feaisi 
The  rose  is  sweetest  washed  with  moroing  dew, 
And  love  is  loveliest  when  embalmed  in  tears. 
Oh  wilding  I'ose,  whom  fancy  thns  endears, 
I  bid  your  blossoms  in  my  bonnet  wave, 
Emblem  of  hope  and  lore  through  future  years!" 
Thus  spoke  young  Norman,  heir  of  Armandave, 
What  time  file  sun  arose  on  Tennachar's  broad  wave. 

U,      » 

Such  fond  conceit,  half  said,  half  sung, 

I/ove  prompted  to  the  bridegroom's  tongue. 

All  while  he  stripped  the  wild-rose  spray. 

His  axe  and  bow  beside  him  lay. 

For  on  a  pass  'twixt  lake  and  wood, 

A  wakeM  sentinel  he  stood. 

Hark!— on  the  rock  a  footstep  rang. 

And  instant  to  his  arms  he  sprung. 

"Stifild,  or  Hion  diest!— Wliat,  Malise?— soon 

Art  thou  returned  from  Braes  of  Doune. 

By  thy  keen  step  and  glance  I  know. 

Thou  biing'st  us  tidings  of  the  foe." 

(For  while  the' fiery  cross  hied  on, ' 

On  distant  scout  had  Malise  gone.) 

"Where  sleeps  the  Chief?"  the  henchman  said. 

"  Apart,  in  yonder  misty  glade; 

To  his  lone  couch  Til  be  your  guide." 

Then  called  a  slumberer  by  Ms  side. 

And  stuxed  him  with  his  slackened  bow^— 

"Dpk  vf,  Gleatsvckin  i  rouse  thee,  iioi 
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We  seek  the  Chieftain;  on  the  tracl^ 
Keep  eagle  wateh  till  I  eom«  baAh." 

m. 

Together  op  the  pass  they  sped: 

"What  of  IJio  foeman?"  Norman  saidL 

**  Varying  reports  firora-neai-and  &r  i 

This  certain — that  a  hand  of  war 

Has  for  two  d^s  been  ready  bonne, 

At  prompt  command,  to  march  irom  Doune; 

King  James,  the  while,  with  princely  powen^ 

Holds  revelry  in  Sturling  towers. 

Soon  will  tb&  dark  and  gathering  clond 

Speak  on  our  glens  in  thnnder  loud. 

Inured  to  bide  suph  bitter  bout. 

The  -wanaofa  ]daid  may  bear  it  ont; 

But,  Ncsman,  how,  wilt  thoii  provide' 

A  belter  for  thy  bonny  biide?  " 

What!  know  ye  not  that  l^derick's  cajug 

To  the  lone  isle  hath  caused  repair 

£ach  maid  and  matron  of  the  clan. 

And  every  child  and  aged  man 

Unfit  for  arms?  aild.given  iaa  chargf^ 

JTor  skiff  nor  sh^'op,  boat  nor  bailee. 

Upon  these  lakes  sh^  flpat  at  large. 

But  all  beside  the  islet  moor. 

That  raeh  dear  pledge. may  rest  secise}'' 

IV. 

"  "Es  wen  adyi?ed — the  CMefbain's  plt|q. 

Bespeaks  the  father  of  his  el^. 

But  wherefore,  sleeps  Sir  Bpderick.  DIiBL 

Apart  from  all  liis. followers ,trnei?'' 

"It  if!,  becanse  last  eyeajng-ude.  ■* 

Brian  an  augury,  hath  tried^ 

Of  that  dread  Wd  which  must  ax^  bpj 

Unless  in  dre^  extremity,  '  ' ' 

The  Taghahna  called;  by  which,  afiir. 

Our  nres  foresaw  the  events.ofwi^ 

BoDcraggau's  mi^k-white  boU  tb^  dep; " 

110.181. 

"Aht  well  the  gallant  brute  I  knew,, 
The  chcncest  of  l3ie  prey  we  had,  '  ■  .j. 
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When  swept  our  merry-men  GallangajJ, 
His  hide  was  snow,  his  horns  wera  d'ails. 
His  red  eye  glowed  like  fiery  spark; 
So  fierce,  so  tameless,  and  so  fleet, 
6ore  did  he  cumber  our  retreat. 
And  kept  our  stoutest  kernes  in  awe, 
Sven  at  the  pass  of  Beal'm&ha. 
But  steep  and  flinty  was  the  road,        , 
And  sliarp  the  hurrying  pikeman's  goia)!. 
And  when  we  came  to  Dennim's  Kow, 
A  child  might  scatheless  stroke  his  In-ow." 


i  "That  bull  was  slain;  his  reeking  hide 

<  They  stretched  tlie  cataract  beside, 

)  Whose  waters  thek  wild  tumult  toss 

I  Adown  the  black  and  craggy  boss 

I  Of  that  huge  cliff,  whose  ample  verge 

I  Tradition  calls  the  Hero's  Targe. 

I  ■  Couched  on  a  shelve  beneath  its  brink, 

!  Close  where  the  thnndering  torrents  sin%. 

Rocking  beneath  their  headlong  sway 
i  And  drizzled  by  the  ceaseless  spray, 

•  Midst  groan  of  rock,  and  roar  of  stream, 

I  The  wizard  waits  prophetic  dream. 

!  Kor  distant  rests  the  CHuef : — ^biit  hn^i! 

!  See,  gliding  slow  through  mist  and  bush, 

I  The  Hermit  gains  yon  rock,  and  stan(js 

I  To  gaze  upon  our  slumbering  bands. 

j  Seems  he  not,  Malise,  like  a  ghost, 

<  That  hovetB  oV  a  slaughtered  hostf 
>  Or  raven  on  the  blasted  oak. 

That,  watching  while  the  deer,  is  broki; 

His  morsel  claims  with  sullen  croak?" 

"Peace!  peacel  to  otherthan  to  lAe^ 

Thy  wMds  were  evil  augury; 

But  still  I  hold  Sir  Boderidk's  blade 

Clan-Alpine'b  omen  and  her  aid^ 

Kot  aught  that,  gleaned  fiora  heavrai  <x  lie 

Yon  fiend-begotten  monk  can  tell. 

The  Chieflain  joins  him,  see — and  now. 

Together  they  descend  the  brow." 

And,  as  th^  eaiBe,with  Alpine's  Lend 
Tba  Hermit  Mook  held  solemn  word: 
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"Boderickl  it  is  a  feariiil  stiii'e, 

For  man  endowed  irith  mortal  life. 

Whose  shroud  of  sentient  clay  can  still 

Feel  feverish  pang  and  feinting  chill. 

Whose  eye  can  stare  in  stony  trance, 

Whose  Imir  can  rouse  like  warrior's  lanco— 

'Tis  hard  for  such  to  view,  unfiirl'd. 

The  curtain  of  the  future  world. 

Yet  witness  every  quaking  limb. 

My  sunkenpulse,mm«  eyeballs  toa. 

My  soul  with  harrowing  anguish  torn. 

This  for  my  Chieftain  &ve  I  borne! 

The  shapes  that  sought  my  feariiil  couch. 

An  human  tongue  may  ne'er  avouch; 

No  mortal  man — save  he,  who,  bred 

Between  the  living  and  the  dead. 

Is  gifted  beyond  nature^s  law. 

Had  e'er  survived  to  say  he  saw. 

At  length  the  fateful  answer  came, 

In  characters  of  living  flame  I 

Not  spoke  in  word,  nor  blazed  in  scroll. 

But  bom  and  branded  on  my  soul; — 

Which  spills  the  fosemost  foeuas's  lifb, 

Thai  pabit  conqueks  in  the  sieife." 

Vtt 

"Thanks,  Brian,  for  thy  zeal  and  caret 
Good  is  thine  angury,  and  fair. 
Clan- Alpine  ne'er  in  battle  stood. 
But  first  ;Dur  broad-swords  tasted  blood. 
A  surer  victim  still  I  know. 
Self-offered  to  the  auspicious  blow; 
A  spy  hath  sought  my  land  this  mom, 
No  eve  shall  witness  his  return! 
My  followers  guard  each  pass's  month. 
To  east,  to  westward,  and  to  south; 
lied  Murdoch,  bribed  to  be  his  guides 
Has  charge  to  lead  his  steps  aside. 
Till,  in  deep  path  or  dingle  brown. 
He  light  on  those  shall  bring  him  down. 
But  see,  who  comes  his  news  to  showl 
Malisel  what  tidings  of  the  foe?" 

vm. 

"At  Doune,  o'er  many  a  spear  and  glaive. 
Two  Barons  proud  their  banners  wave. 
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I  saw  the  Mbrajr's  silver  Stair, 

And  marked  the  sable  pk\e  of  Ma^.'' 

"By  Alpine's  soul,  high  tidings  tho^l 

1  love  to  hoar  of  wortl^y  foes. 

When  move  they  onP"    "To-inorroW's  noon 

Will  see  them  here  for  battle  bonne." 

"Then  shall  it  see  a  meeting  sternI-7- 

But,  for  the  place — say,  cotSd^  tholi  leom 

Nought  of  the  friendly  clans  of  Eairn? 

Strengthelhed  by  thein  we  well  might  bidlb 

The  baittle  on  Benledi's  side. 

Thou  cooldst  not? — ^well!  Clan- Alpine's  man 

Shall  man  the  Tiosacba'  shaggy  glen ; 

Within  Loch-Katritae's  gorge  we'll  liglit, 

All  in  our  maids'  and  matrons'  sight, 

Each  for  his  hearth  and  household  fii%. 

Father  for  child,  and  son  for  sire — 

Lover  for  maid  beloved! — but  why — 

Is  it  the  breeze  affects  mine  eye? 

Or  dost  thou  come,  ill-omen'd  tear! 

A  messenger  of  doubt  or  fear? 

Ko!  sooner  may  the  Saxon  lance 

Unfix  Benledi  from  his  stance, 

Than  doubt  or  terror  can  pierce  through 

The  unyielding  heart  of  Roderick  Dhu; 

'Tis  stubborn  as  his  trusty  targe,  ;: ' 

Each  to  his  post ! — all  know  their  ehargtx."    ' 

The  pibroch  soands,the  bands  advance. 

The  broad-swords  gleam,  the  banner^  diiiiiai^ 

Obedient  to  the  Ciueflain's  glance. 

1  turn  me  fi'Dm  the  martial  roar. 

And  seek  Coir-Uriskin  once  iuore. 

IX. 

Where  is  the  Douglas?— he  is  gohe; 
And  Ellen  sits  on  the  grejr  stoiie 
Fast  by  the  cave,  and  makes  heir  inoatij 
While  vainly  Allan's  words  of  cheer 
Are  pouted  on  her  unheeding  ear. 
"He  will  return — dear  lady,  trust! — 
With  joy  return  J  he  will — he  inuatl 
Well  was  it  time  to  seek  afar 
Some  refuge  from  impending  war. 
When  e'en  Clan- Alpine's  rugged  swarm 
Are  coVd  by  the  approaching  storiiL 
I  saw  their  bosli^  with  many  a  light, 
Floating  the  live-long  yesternight. 
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Shifting  like  flasheB  darted  forth 
By  the'red  streamers  ot  the  north; 
I  marked  at  mom  how  close  they  ride^ 
Thick  moored  by  the  lone  islet's  side, 
Like  wild  ducks  coaching  in  the  fen. 
When  stoops  the  hawk  upon  the  gfea. 
Since  this  rude  race  dare  not  abide 
The  peril  on  the  mainland  side, 
Shall  not  thy  noble  father's  core 
Some  safe  letreat  for  thee  prepaiaf  * 


"No,  Allan,  no  I  Pretext  so  kind 
My  wakefiil  terrors  could  not  blind. 
When  in  such  tender  tone,  yet  graven 
Douglas  a  parting  blessing  gave. 
The  tear  that  glistened  in  his  eye 
I)rowned  not  his  purpose  fixed  and  high. 
My  sonl,  though  feminine  and  weak. 
Can  image  his;  e'en  as  the  lake. 
Itself  disturbed  by  slightest  stroke, 
Beflects  the  invuhierable  rock. 
He  hears  reports  of  battle  rife. 
He  deems  himself  the  cause  of  strifes 
I  saw  him  redden,  when  the  theme 
Turned,  Allan,  on  thine  idle  dream. 
Of  Malcolm  Graeme  in  fetters  bound. 
Which  I,  thou  said'st,  about  him  wound. 
Think'st  thou  he  troVd  thine  omen  anght? 
Oh  nol  'twas  apprehensive  thought 
For  the  kind  youth — for  Roderick  to«h— 
(Let  me  be  just)  that  Mend  so  true} 
In  danger  both,  and  in  our  causel 
Minstrel,  the  Douglas  dare  not  pause. 
Why  else  that  solemn  warning  given, 
'If  not  on  earth  we  meet  in  heaven?' 
Why  else,  to  Cambus-kenneth's  fane^ 
If  eve  return  bun  not  again, 
Am  I  to  hie  and  make  me  known? 
AlasI  he  goes  to  Scotland's  throne. 
Buys  his  mend's  safety  with  his  own; 
He  goes  to  do — ^what  I  had  done. 
Had  Douglas'  daughter  been  his  son!" 
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"Nay,  lovely  Ellen! — deaxest,  nayl 

If  aught  ehould  his  return  delay, 

He  only  named  yon  holy  fane 

As  fitting  place  to  meet  again. 

Be  sure  he's  safe;  and  for  the  Grssme, 

Hea>ven's  blessing  on  his  gallant  name! 

My  visioned  sight  may  yet  prove  true. 

Nor  bode  of  ill  to  him  or  you. 

When  did  my  gifted  dream  beguile? 

Think  of  the  stranger  at  the  isle, 

And  think  upon  the  harpings  slow. 

That  presaged  this  approaching  woel 

Sooth  was  my  prophecy  of  fear  j 

Believe  it  when  it  augurs  cheer. 

Would  we  had  left  tMs  dismal  spot! 

HI  luck  still  haunts  a  fairy  grot. 

Of  such  a  wond'rous  tale  I  know — 

Dear  lady,  change  that  look  of  woe  I 

My  heart  was  wont  thy  grief  to  cheer——'' 


"Well,  be  it  as  thou  wilt;  I  hear. 
But  cannot  stop  the  bursting  tear." 
The  Minstrel  tried  his  simple  art. 
But  distant  far  was  Ellen's  heart. 


xn, 

BAIXADl 
Alicb  Bsand. 

Merry  it  is  in  the  good  green  wood. 
When  the  mavis*  and  merlef  are  singing, 

When  the  deer  sweeps  by,  and  the  hounds  are  hi  <;>  ,v. 
And  the  hunter's  horn  is  ringing. 

"Oh  Alice  Brand  1  my  native  land 

Is  lost  for  love  of  you; 
And  we  must  hold  by  wood  and  wold. 

As  outlaws  wont  to  do, 

"Oh  Alice!  'twas  all  forthy  locks  bo  bright, 
And  'twas  all  for  thine  eyes  so  blue, 


•  Thrush.  ,  Blackbii-d. 
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That  on  the  night  of  onr  luckless  fliglit, 
Thy  brother  bold  I  slew. 

"  Now  mnst  I  teach  to  hew  the  beecli. 

The  band  that  held  the  glaive, 
For  leaves  to  spread  onr  lowljr  b^d. 

And  stakes  to  fence  our  cave. 

"And  for  vest  of  pall,  thy  fingers  small, 

'  That  wont  on  haj^  to  stray, 
A  cloak  must  shear  from  the  slaughtered  ieet 
To  keep  the  cold  away." 

"Oh  Richardl  if  my  brother  died, 

'Twas  but  a  fatal  chance; 
For  darkling  was  the  battle  tried, 

And  Fortune  sped  the  lance. 

"If  pall  and  vair  no  more  I  wear, 

Nor  thou  the  crimson  sheen, 
As  warm,  we'll  say,  is  the  russet  grey, 

As  gay  the  forest-greetu 

"And,  Richard,  if  our  lot  be  hard, 

And  lost^thy  native  land. 
Still  Alice  jjas  her  own  Bidbard, 

And  he  his  Alice  Brand." 

xm. 

juxxjay—emiinued. 

Tis  mer^,  'tis  mehy,  in  good  green  wood. 
So  blithe  Lady  AUce  is  singingj  , 

On  the  beech's  pride,  and  the  oak's  brOwn  side, 
iiord  Richard's  axe  is  ringings 

Up  spoke  the  moody  Elfin  ]&ng. 

Who  *on'd  within  the  hill— 
Like  wind  in  the  porch  of  a  rUined  chtireh. 

His  voice  was  ghostly  shrill. 

"Why  sounds  yon  stroke  on  beech  and  oak, 

Our  moonlight  circle's  screen? 
Or  who  comes  here  to  chase  the  deer. 

Beloved  of  our  Elfiu  Queen? 
Or  who  may  dare  on  wold  to  wear 

The  fairy's  fatal  green? 
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"Up,  Urgan,  up  I  to  yon  mortal  hie^ 

For  thou  wert  christened  man; 
For  cross  or  sign  thuu  wilt  not  fly, 

For  muttered  word  or  ban. 

"Lay  on  him  the  curse  of  the  withered  heart. 

The  curse  of  the  sleepless  eye; 
Till  he  wish  and  pray  that  his  life  would  part, 

Nor  yet  find  leave  to  die." 

XIV. 

BAIXAD — continued, 

TIs  merry,  'tis  merry,  in  good  green  wood, 
Though  the  birds  have  stilled  their  sinjiiug; 

The  evening  blaze  doth  Alice  raise, 
And  BJchard  is  faggots  bringing. 

Up  Urgan  starts,  that  hideous  dwarf 

Before  Lord  Bichard  stands, 
And,  as  he  crossed  and  blessed  himself 
"I  fear  not  sign,"  quoth  the  grisly  el^ 

'•That  is  made  with  bloody  hands." 

Bat  ont  then  spoke  she,  Alice  Brand, 

That  woman  void  of  fear — 
"And  if  there's  blood  upon  his  hand, 

'  Tis  but  the  blood  of  deer." 

"Now  loud  thou  liest,  thon  bold  of  mood  t 

It  cleaves  unto  his  hand. 
The  stain  of  thine  own  kindly  blood. 

The  blood  of  Ethert  Brand." 

Then  forward  stepp'd  she,  Alice  Brand, 

And  made  the  holy  sign — 
"And  if  there's  blood  on  Bichard's  hand, 

A  spotless  hand  is  mine. 

"And  I  conjure  thee.  Demon  el^ 

By  Him  whom  Demons  fear. 
To  ^ow  us  whence  thou  art  thyself? 

And  what  thine  errand  here?" 

XV. 

BALLAD— cantnmedL  • 

"  "Tis  merry,  'tis  merry,  in  Faiiy-land, 
When  fairy  birds  are  singing. 
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When  tiie  court  doth  ride  b;'  their  monarch's  side, 
With  bit  and  bridle  ringing: 

"And  gaily  shines  the  Fairy-lanS— 

But  all  is  glistening  show, 
JJke  the  idle  gleam  ttiat  December's  b^n 

Cssi  dart  on  ice  and  snow. 

And  fading,  Me  that  varied  gleam. 

Is  onr  inconstant  shape, 
Who  now  like  knight  and  lady  seem. 

And  now  Me  dwarf  and  ape. 

"It  was  between  the  night  and  day. 

When  the  Faiiy  King  has  poWer, 
That  I  saiik  down  in  a  sinfol  &&y, 
And,  'twisct  life  kad  death,  Vas  snatched  'lit^i^ 

To  the  joyless  Elfin  bower. 

"Bnt  wist  I  of  a  woman  bold. 

Who  tbri<!e  my  brow  durst  sign, 
I  might  regain  my  mortal  mould 

As  fair  a  form  as  thine." 

She  crossed  him  once — she  crossed  Umn  tftico  - 

That  lady  was  so  brave  j 
The  fonlier  grew  his  goblin  hue. 

The  darker  grew  Sie  cate. 

She  crossed  him  thnce,  that  lady  bold: 

He  rose  beneath  her  hand 
The  fairfest  knight  on  Scottish  moul^ 

Her  brother,  Ethert  Brandt 

Meny  it  is  in  the  good  green  wood. 
When  thb  mavis  and  merle  are  singing. 

But  merrier  were  they  in  Dunfermline  grey, 
When  all  the  bells  were  ringing. 

XVl 

Just  as  the  minstrel  sounds  were  staid, 

A  stranger  climbed  the  steepy  glade: 

His  martial  step,  his  stately  mien. 

His  hunting  suit  of  Lincoln  gre6n. 

His  eagle  gUmce,  remembrance  claims — 

Tifl  Snowdoon's  Knight — ^'tis  James  Eiiz'^ames  I 
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iOllcn  beheld  as  in  a  dream, 

Then  starting,  scarce  suppressed  a  scream: 

"On  stranger!  in  such. hour  of  fear, 

"What  evil  hap  has  farougbt:  thee  hetef " 

"An  evil  hap  liow  can  it  be,. 

That  bids  me  look  again  on  thee? 

By  promise  boand,  my  former  gnid^j 

Met  me  betimes  tliis  morning  tide. 

And  marshall'd,  over  bank  and  bonnHh 

The  happy  path  of  my  return," 

"The  happy  pathl — ^what!  said  he  nought. 

Of  war,  of  battle  to  be  fought, 

Of  guarded  pass?" — ^"No,  by  my  faitbl 

Nor  saw  I  aught  could  angnr  scatho," 

"Oh  haste  thee,  Allan,to  the  kern 

— ^Yonder  his  tartans  I  discern; 

Learn  thon  his  purpose,  and  conjure 

That  he  will  guide  the  stranger  sure  I — 

What  prompted  thee,  qnbappy  man? 

The  meanest  serf  in  Bodetiek's  clan 

Had  not  been  bribed  by  love  or  fear. 

Unknown  to  him,  to  guide,  thee  here." 

XVIL 

"Sweet  Ellen,  dear  my  life  must  b«^ 
Since  it  is  worthy  care  from  thee; 
Yet  liie'I  hold  but  idle  breafih, 
When  love  or  honour's  weighed  with  death. 
Then  let  me  profit  by  my  chance, 
%  And  speak  my  purpose  bold  at  once. 

I  come  to  bear  thee  from  a  wild^ 
Where  ne'er  before  snch  blossom  smiled} 
By  this  soft, hand  to  lead  thee  far 
From&antic  scenes  of  feud  and  waTf 
Near  Bochastle  my  horses  wait; 
They  bear^iu  soon  to  Stirling  gate^ 
I'll  place  thee  iji  a  lovely  bower, 
ni  guard  thee  like  a  tender  flower— rr-" 
"Ohl  hush,  SirKnightl   tw^fem^eait 
To  say  I  do  not  read  thy  heart; 
Too  m'adi,  i)efi>ie,  my  selfish  em 
Was  idly  soothed  my  praise  to  near. 
That  fatal  bait  hath  lured  thee  back. 
In  deathAd  hour,  o'er  dangerous  track. 
And  how,  oh  how;,  cav  I  atone 
The  wiecikrin;  vffiii^  b^gc^;^  ^, 
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One  way  riemaiiis — ^111  tell  him  all— 

Yes  1  straggling  bosom,  forth  it  shall! 

Thon,  whose  Ught  folly  bears  the  blame, 

Buy  IJiine  own  pardon  with  thy  shamel 

But  first — ^my  father  is  a  man 

Outlawed  and  exiled,  under  ban; 

The  price  of  blood  is  on  his  head. 

With  me  'twere  infamy  to  wed. 

Still  wouldst  thon  speak? — ^then  hear  the  truth 

Fitz-James,  there  is  a  noble  youth— 

If  yet  he  isl  — exposed  for  me 

And  mine  to  dread  extremity — 

Thon  hast  the  secret  of  my  heart; 

Forgive,  he  generous,  and  deparb' 

xvin. 

Fitz-James  knew  ereiy  wily  train 

A  lady's  fickle  heart  to  gain. 

But  here  he  knew  and  felt  them  vain. 

There  shot  no  glance  firom  Ellen's  eye, 

To  give  her  steadfast  speech  the  lie; 

In  maiden  confidence  she  stood. 

Though  mantled  in  her  dieek  the  blood. 

And  told  her  love  with  such  a  sigh 

Of  deep  and  hopeless  agony. 

As  death  had  sealed  her  Malcolm's  doonv 

And  she  sat  sorrowing  on  his  tomb. 

Hope  vanished  from  Fitz-Jame^s  eye^  ^ 

But  not  with  hope  fled  sympatiiy.  ' 

He  profiered  to  attend  her  side. 

As  brother  would  a  sister  guide. 

"  Oh  I  little  knowest  thon  Boderick's  heart! 

Safer  for  both  we  go  apart. 

Oh  haste  thee,  and  from  Allan  learn. 

If  thou  may'st  trust  yon  wily  kern." 

With  hand  upon  his  foieheaid  laid. 

The  conflict  of  his  mind  to  shade^ 

A  parting  step  or  two  he  made; 

Then,  as  some  thought  had  crossed  his  br^i^ 

He  paused,  and  turned,  and  came  agun. 

XIX. 

"  Hear,  lady,  yet,  a  parting  word  I — 
It  cbaoced  in  fight  that  n^  poor  swoid 
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Preserved  the  life  of  Scotland's  lord. 

This  ring  the  grateful  Monarch  gave. 

And  bade,  when  I  had  boon  to  crave. 

To  bring  it  back,  and  boldly  chum 

The  recompense  that  I  would  name. 

Ellen,  I  am  no  courtly  lord. 

But  one  who  lives  by  lance  and  sword, 

Whose  castle  is  his  helm  and  shield. 

His  lordship,  the  embattled  field. 

What  from  a  prince  can  I  demand. 

Who  neither  reck  of  state  nor  land? 

Ellen,  thy  hand — ^thering  is  thine; 

Bach  guard  and  nshcr  knows  the  sign. 

Seek  Aou  the  king  without  delay; 

This  signet  shall  secure  thy  way; 

And  claim  thy  suit,  whate  er  it  be, 

As  ransom  of  his  pledge  to  me." 

He  placed  the  golden  circlet  on, 

Paused — kissed  her  hand — and  then  was  gone. 

The  aged  Minstrel  stood  aghast,  ^ 

So  hastily  Fitz-James  shot  past 

He  joined  his  guide,  and  wending  down 

The  ridges  of  the  mountain  brown. 

Across  Sie  stream  they  topk  their  way, 

That  joins  Loch-Eatrine  to  Achiay. 

XX, 

All  in  the  Trosachs'  glen  was  still, 
Koontide  was  sleeping  on  the  bill; 
Sudden  his  guide  whooped  loud  and  high-> 
"Murdochl  was  that  a  signal  cry?" 
He  stammered  forth — "I  shout  to  scare 
Yon  raven  from  his  dainty  &ie." 
He  looked — ^he  knew  the  raven's  prey. 
His  own  brave  steed: — "Ah!  gallant  grey  I 
For  thee — ^for  me  perchance — ^'twere  well 
We  ne'er  had  seen  the  Trosachs'  dell. 
Murdoch,  move  first^-but  silently; 
Whistle  or  whoop,  and  thou  shalt  die." 
Jealous  and  sullen  on  they  fared. 
Each  silent,  each  upon  his  guard. 

XXL    - 

Now  wound  the  path  its  diz^  ledge 
Around  a  precipice's  edge, 

2S 
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When  lol  s  wasted  female  fonn, 
Blighted  by  wrath  of  sun  and  storm. 
In  tatted  weteds  and  wild  aTTa;-, 
Stood  on  a  cliff  beside  the  way. 
And  glandng  ronnd  hit  restle^  eye 
Upon  the  wood,  the  ;oGk,  the  sky. 
Seemed  nooght  to  mark,  yet  all  to  spy. 
Her  brow  was  wreathed  with  gandy  broom  i 
With  gesture  wild  she  wared  a  plume 
Of  feathers,  which  the  eagles  fling 
To  crag  and  cliff  &om  dusky  wing; 
Such  spoils  her  desperate  step  had  sought, 
Where  scarce  was  footing  forthe  goal 
The  tartan  plaid  she  first  descried. 
And  shrieked,  till  all  the  rocks  relied; 
As  loud  die  laughed  when  near  they  drew, 
For  then  the  lowland  garb  she  knew; 
And  then  her  hands  she  wildly  wrung. 
And  then  die  wept,  and  then  she  sung. 
She  sung! — die  voice,  in  better  time, 
Perchance  to  harp  or  lute  might  chime; 
But  now,  though  strained  and  roughened,  stiU 
Bung  wildly  sweet  to  dtde  and  hiU. 

XSIL 

saira, 

"Th^  bid  me  sleep,  they  Tnd  me  jiray. 
They  say  my  brain  is  warped  and  wrung— 

I  cannot  sleep  bn  highland  brae, 
I  cannot  pray  in  mghland  tongue. 

But  were  I  now  where  Allan  ^Udles, 

Or  heard  my  native  Devan's  tides, 

So  sweetly  would  I  rest  and  pray 

That  heaven  would  close  my  winteiy  dayl 

"Twastbiu  my  hair  they  bade  me  braid. 
They  bade  mie  to  the  (^nrch  repair; 

It  was  my  bridal  mora,  they  said, 

And  my  true  love  would  meet  me  then^ 

But  woe  betide  the  cruel  guile, 

That  drowned  in  blood  the  morning  smile! 

And  woe  betide  the  &iTy  dreaml 

I  only  waked  to  sob  and  screaic" 
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xxm, 

"Who  is  this  maid?  what  means  her  1^? 

She  hovers  o'er  the  hollow  way, 

And  flatters  wide  her  mantle  grey. 

As  the  lone  heron  spreads  his  wing, 

Bytwilight,  o'er  a  haunted  spring." 

"'Tis  Blanche  of  Devan,"  Murdoch  said, 

"A  crazed  and  captive  lowland  maid, 

Ta'en  on  the  mom  she  was  a  bride, 

When  Roderick  forayed  Devon-sidei 

The  gay  biidegroom  resistance  raado. 

And  felt  our  Chief 's  unconquered  blades 

I  marvel  she  is  now  at  large. 

But  oft  she  'scapes  from  Maudlin's  charges 

Hence,  brain-sick  fool  I "    He  raised  his  bow : 

"Now,  if  thou  strik'st  her  but  one  blow, 

ril  pitch  theefi-om  the  cliff  as  far 

As  ever  peasant  pitched  a  bar." 

"Thanks,  champion,  thanks  1"  the  Maniac  cried, 

And  pressed  her  to  Fitz- James's  side. 

"See  the  grey  pennons  I  prepare, 

To  seek  my  true-love  through  the  aiil 

I  will  not  lend  that  savage  groom. 

To  break  his  fall,  one  downy  plume  1 

No! — deep  amid  disjointed  stones, 

The  wolves  shaU  batten  on  his  bcniea^ 

And  then  shall  his  detested  plaid, 

By  bush  and  briar  in  mid-air  Blmi, 

Wave  forth  a  banner  fair  and  free. 

Meet  signal  for  their  revelry." 

XXIV. 

"Hush  thee,  poor  maiden,  and  be  still!" 
"Ohl  thou  look'st  kindly,  and  I  will. 
Mine  eye  has  drie,d  and  wasted  been. 
But  still  it  loves  the  Lincoln  green; 
And,  though  mine  ear  is  aU  unstrung. 
Still,  stiU  it  loves  the  lowland  tongue. 

For  oh  my  sweet  William  was  forester  tnie, 
He  stole  poor  Blanche's  heart  away! 

His  coat  it  was  all  of  the  greenwood  hu^. 
And  BO  bKthely  he  trilled  the  lowland  lay!—— 
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It  was  not  that  I  meant  to  tell 

But  thou  art  wise,  and  guessest  well" 
Then,  in  a  low  and  broken  tone. 
And  hurried  note,  the  song  went  on. 
Still  on  the  Clansman,  fearfully. 
She  fixed  her  apprehensive  eye; 
Then  turned  it  on  the  Knight,  and  then 
Her  look  glanced  wildly  o'er  the  glen. 

XXV. 

"The  toils  are  pitched,  and  the  stakes  are  Xb, 
Ever  ring  merrily,  merrily; 

The  bows  they  bend,  and  the  knives  &qr  whet- 
Hunters  live  so  cheerily, 

"It  was  a  stag,  a  stag  of  ten,* 
Bearing  his  branches  sturdily] 

He  came  stately  down  the  glen. 
Ever  sing  hardily,  hardily. 

"It  was  there  he  met  with  a  wounded  dock 

She  was  bleeding  deatUully; 
She  warned  him  of  the  toils  lielow. 

Oh  so  faithfully,  faithiiilly! 

"He  had  an  eye,  and  he  could  heed. 

Ever  sing  warily,  warily; 
He  had  a  foot,  .and  he  could  speed-— 

Hunters  watch  so  narrowly." 

XXVI 

Fitz-James's  mind  was  passion-toss'd. 
When  Ellen's  hints  and  fears  were  lost; 
But  Murdoch's  shout  suspicion  wrougl^ 
And  Blanche's  song  conviction  brought; 
Not  like  a  stag  that  spies  the  snare, 
But  lion  of  the  hunt  aware. 
He  waved  at  once 'his  blade  on  high, 
"Disclose  thy  treachery,  or  die!" 
Forth  at  full  sjgccd  the  Clansman  flew, 
But  in  his  raccnis  bow  he  drew: 

*  Having  ten  branches  on  his  andeia. 
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The  shaft  just  grazed  Ktz-James's  crest, 
And  thrilled  in  Blanche's  faded  breast. 
Murdoch  of  Alpine  I  prove  thr  speed, 
For  ne'er  had  Alpine's  son  sn^  need  I 
With  heart  of  fire,  and  foot  of  wind, 
The  fierce  avenger  is  behind! 
Pate  judges  of  ttie  rapid  strife — 
The  forfeit,  death — the  prize  is  life! 
Thy  kindred  ambush  lies  before. 
Close  couched  upon  the  heatherj-  moor 
Them  couldst  thou  reach — it  may  not  be — 
Thine  ambushed  kin  thon  ne'er  shalt  seo, 
The  fiery  Saxon  gains  on  theel 
Resistless  speeds  me  deadly  th^mst. 
As  lightning  strikes  the  pine  to  dust; 
IVith  foot  and  hand  Fitz-James  must  strain, 
Ere  he  can  win  his  blade  again. 
Bent  o'er  the  fall'n,  with  falcon  eye. 
He  grimly  smiled  to  see  him  die; 
Then  slower  wended  back  his  way 
Where  the  poor  maiden  bleeding  lay, 

xxvn. 

She  sate  beneath  the  birchen  tree. 
Her  elbow  resting  on  her  knee; 
She  had  withdrawn  the  fatal  shaj^ 
And  gazed  on  it,  and  feebly  laughed; 
Her  wreath  of  broom  and  feathers  grey, 
Daggled  with  blood,  beside  her  lay. 
The  Knight  to  stanch  the  life-stream  tried — 
"Stranger,  it  is  in  vainl"  she  cried; 
"This  hour  of  death  has  given  me  moro 
Of  reason's  power  than  years  before} 
For,  as  these  ebbing  veins  decay. 
My  frenzied  visions  fade  away. 
A  helpless  injured  wretch  I  die. 
And  somethiifg  tells  me  in  thine  eye. 
That  thou  wert  mine  avenger  bwn. 
Seest  thou  this  tress?    Oh!  still  Pve  worn 
This  little  tress  of  yellow  hair. 
Through  danger,  frenzy,  and  fllspanfl 
Ic  once  was  bright  and  clear  as  thine. 
But  blood  and  tears  have  dimmed  its  shine, 
I  will  not  tell  thee  when  'twas  shred. 
Nor  from  what  guiltless  victim's  head — 

"       28* 
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My  brain  would  tnm! — ^but  it  shall  wave 
Like  plumage  on  thy  helmet  brave. 
Till  sun  and  wind  shall  bleach  the  stain. 
And  thou  wilt  bring  it  me  again. 
I  waver  still! — Oh  God!  more  bright 
Let  Reason  beam  her  parting  light! — 
Oh!  by  thy  knighthood's  honoured  ragn. 
And  for  thy  life  preserved  by  mine. 
When  thou  shalt  see  a  darksome  man, 
Who  boasts  him  Chief  of  Alpine's  dan. 
With  tartans  broad  and  shadowy  plume. 
And  hand  of  blood,  and  brow  of  gloom. 
Be  thy  heart  bold,  thy  weapon  strong, 
And  wreak  poor  Blanche  of  Sevan's  wrong! — 
They  watch  ftir  thee  by  pass  and  fell — 
Avoid  the  path— Oh  God!— &rewelir 

xxvm. 

A  kindly  heart  had  brave  Fitz- James, 
Fast  poured  his  eye  at  pity's  claims; 
And  now,  with  mingled  grief  and  ire. 
He  saw  the  murdered  maid  expire. 
"  God,  in  my  need,  be  my  relief. 
As  I  wreak  this'on  yonder  Chief!"— 
A  lock  from  Blanche's  tresses  &ir 
lie  blended  with  her  bridegroom's  hair; 
The  mingled  braid  in  blood  he  dyed. 
And  placed  it  on  his  bonnet  side: 
"By  Him  whose  word  is  truth!  I  swear 
No  other  favour  will  I  wear. 
Till  this  sad  token  I  embrue 
In  the  best  blood  of  liodcrick  Dhn! 
■  But  hark!  what  means  yon  faint  halloo f 
The  chase  is  up  — but  they  shall  know, 
Tlie  stag  at  bay's  a  dangerous  foe." 
Barred  from  the  known  but  guarded  way, 
Throughcopse  and  cliffs  Fitz-J^es  must  stray. 
And  oft  must  change  his  desperate  track. 
By  stream  and  precipice  turned  back. 
Heartless,  fatigued,  and  faint,  at  length. 
From  lack  of  Md  and  loss  of  strengthi. 
He  conch'd  him  in  a  thicket  hoar, 
And  thought  his  toils  and  perils  o'er: — ■ 
"Of  all  my  rash  adventures  past. 
This  frantic  feat  will  prove  the  lastl 
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Who  e'er  so  mad  but  might  have  guess'd, 

That  all  this  highland  hornet's  nest 

Would  muster  up  in  swarms  so  soon 

As  e'er  they  heard  of  bands  at  Doune? 

Like  bloodhounds  now  they-search  me  oct — 

Hark,  to  the  whistle  and  the  shoatl 

If  farther  through  the  wilds  I  go, 

I  only  fall  upon  the  foe; 

I'll  couch  meheretUl  evening  grey, 

Then  darkling  try  my  dangerous  way. 

XXIX. 

The  shades  of  eve  come  slowly  down. 

The  woods  are  wrapped  in  deeper  brown. 

The  owl  awakens  from  her  dell. 

The  fox  is  heard  upon  the  fell) 

Enough  remains  of  glimmering  light 

To  guide  the  wanderer's  steps  aright. 

Yet  not  enough  from  far  to  show 

His  figure  to  the  watchful  foe. 

With  cautious  step,  and  ear  awake. 

He  climbs  the  crag  an'd  threads  the  brake ; 

And  not  the  summer  solstice,  there, 

Temper'd  the  midnight  mountain  air, 

But  every  breeze  that  swept  fbe  wold, 

Benumbed  his  drenched  limbs  with  cold. 

In  dread,  in  danger,  and  alone. 

Famished  and  chilled,  through  ways  unknown. 

Tangled  and  steep,  he  joumey'd  onj 

Till,  as  a  rock's  huge  point  he  turned, 

A  watch-fire  close  before  him  burned. 

XXX.   - 

Beside  its  embers  red  and  clear. 
Basked,  in  his  plaid,  a  mountaineer; 
And  up  he  sprung  with  sword  in  hand — 
"Thy  name  and  purpose!  Saxon,  stand!" 
"A  stranger."     "What  dost  thou  requirol" 
"  Rest  and  a  guide,  and  food  and  fire. 
My  life's  beset,  my  path  is  lost, 
The  gale  has  chilled  my  limbss^th  frost." 
"Art  thou  a  fiiend  to  lioderick!" .  "No." 
"Thou  darest  not  caU  thyself  a  foe?  " 
"I  darel  to  him  and  aU  the  band 
Hs  brings  to  aid  his  murderous  hand." 
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"Bold  words  I — ^but,  though  the  beast  of  game 

The  privilege  of  chase  may  claim, 

Though  space  and  law  the  stag  we  lend. 

Ere  hound  we  slip,  or  bow  we  bend. 

Who  ever  reck'd,  where,  how,  or  when. 

The  prowhng  fox  was  trapped  or  slain? 

Thus,  treacherous  scouts — yet  sure  they  lic^ 

Who  say  thou  cam'st  a  secret  spy  I" 

"They  do,  by  Heaven  1    Come  Koderiek  Dhia, 

And  of  his  clan  the  boldest  two, 

And  let  me  but  till  morning  rest, 

I  write  the  falsehood  on  their  crest." 

"If  by  the  blaze  I  mark,  aright. 

Thou  bear'st  the  belt  and  spur  of  Knight." 

"  Then,  by  these  tokens  may'st  thou  know, 

Kach  proud  oppressor's  mortal  foe." 

"Enough,  enough;  sit  down  and  share 

A  soldier's  couch,  a  soldier's  fare." 

XXXL 

He  gave  him  of  his  highland  cheer. 

The  hardened  flesh  of  mountain  deer; 

Dry  fuel  on  the  fire  he  laid. 

And  bade  the  Saxon  share  his  plaid. 

He  tended  him  like  welcome  guest, 

Then  thus  his  further  speech  addressedi 

"Stranger,  I  am  to  Roderick  Dhu 

A  clansman  born,  a  kinsman  true; 

Each  word  against  his  honour  spoke^ 

Demands  of  me  avenging  stroke; 

Tet  more — ^upon  thy  fate,  'tis  said, 

A  mighty  augury  is  laid. 

It  rests  with  me  to  wind  my  horn. 

Thou  art  with  numbers  overborne; 

It  rests  with  me,  here,  brand  to  brand. 

Worn  as  thou  art,  to  bid  thee  stand: 

But  nor  for  clan  nor  kindred's  cause, 

AVUl  I  depart  from  honom"'s  laws: 

To  assail  a  wearied  man  were  shame, 

A  stranger  is  a  holy  name; 

Guidance  and  rest,  and  food  and  fire, 

In  vain  he  never  must  require. 

Then  rest  thee  here  till  dawn  of  day  ; 

Myself  will  guide  thee  on  the  way. 

O'er  stock  and  stone,  through  watch  and  ward. 

Till  past  clan- Alpine's  outmost  guard. 
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i^  far  as  Coilantogle's  ford — 
From  thence  thy  wan'ant  is  thy  sword.* 
"I  take  thy  courtesy,' by  Heaven, 
As  freely  as  'tis  nobly  given  I" 
"Well,  rest  thee;  for  the  bittern's  ciy 
Sings  us  the  lake's  wild  lullaby." 
With  that  he  shook  the  gathered  heath. 
And  spread  his  plaid  upon  the  wreath] 
And  the  brave  foemen,  side  by  side, 
Jjay  peaceM  down  like  brothers  tried. 
And  slept  until  the  dawning  beam 
Purpled  the  mountain  and  &a  stream. 


CANTO    FIFTH. 


SHE  COMBAT. 


]?AiB  as  the  earliest  beam  of  eastern  light, 
When  first,  by  the  bewildered  pilgrim  spied. 

It  smiles  upon  the  dreary  brow  of  night, 
And  silvers  o'er  the  torrent's  foaming  tide, 
And  lights  the  fearful  path  on  moimtain  sidej 

Fair  as  that  beam,  although  the  fairest  far. 
Giving  to  horror  grace,  to  danger  pride, 

Shine  martial  Faith,  and  Courte^s  bright  star. 

Through  all  the  wreckM  storms  that  dond  the  brow 
of  war. 

n. 

That  early  beam,  so  fmr  and  sheen^ 
Was  twinkling  through  the  hazel  screen 
When,  rousing  at  its  glimmer  red. 
The  warriors  left  their  lowly  bed, 
Looked  out  upon  the  dappled  sky, 
Muttered  their  soldier  matins  by. 
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And  then  awaked  their  fire,  tu  steal. 
As  shwt  and  rude,  theif  soldier  meaL 
That  o'er,  the  Gael  around  him  threw 
His  graceful  plaid  of  varied  hue, 
And,  true  to  promise,  led  the  way, 
Bj  thicket  green  and  mountain  grey. 
A  wildering  path !  they  winded  now 
Along  the  precipice's  brow. 
Commanding  the  rich  scenes  beneath, 
The  windings  of  the  Forth  and  Teith, 
And  all  the  vales  between  that  lie, 
Till  Stirling's  turrets  melt  in  sky; 
Then,  sunk  in  copse,  their  farthest  glance 
Gained  not  th@  length  of  horseman's  lance; 
'Twas  oft  so  steep,  the  foot  was  fain 
Assistance  from  the  hand  to  gain; 
So  tangled  oft,  that,  bursting  throngh, 
Each  hawthorn  shed  her  showers  of  dew — 
That  diamond  dew,  so  pure  and  clear. 
It  rivals  all  but  Beauty's  tearl 

in. 

At  length  they  cdme  where,  stem  and  steeps 
The  hiU  sinks  down  upon  the  deep. 
Here  Vennachax  in  silver  flows, 
There,  ddge  on  ridge,  Benledi  rose; 
Ever  the  hollow  paSi  twined  on. 
Beneath  steep  bank  and  threatening  stone; 
An  hundred  men  might  hold  the  post 
With  hardihood  against  a  host, 
The  rugged  mountain's  scanty  cloak 
Was  dwarfish  shrubs  of  birch  and  oak. 
With  shingles  bare,  and  cliffs  between. 
And  patches  bright  of  bracken  green, 
And  heather  black,  that  waved  so  high, 
It  held  the  copse  in  rivalry. 
But  where  the  lake  slept   deep  and  still. 
Sank  osiers  fringed  the  swamp  and  hill; 
And  oft  ^oth  path  and  hill  were  torn. 
Where  wmtry  torrent  down  had  bome^ 
And  heaped  upon  the  cumbered  land 
Its  wreck  of  gravel,  rocks,  and  sand. 
So  toilsome  was  the  road  to  trace. 
The  guide,  abating  of  his  pace. 
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Led  slowly  through  the  pass's  jaws, 
And  asked  Fitz-James,  by  what  strange  cauM 
He  sought  these  wUds,  traversed  by  few 
Without  a  pass  &om  Boderic^  Bhu? 

IV. 

"Brave  Gael,  my  pass,  in  danger  tried. 
Hangs  in  my  belt,  and  by  my  side; 
Yet,  sooth  to  tell,"  the  Saxon  said, 
"I  dreamed  not  now  to  claim  its  aid. 
When  here,  but  three  days  since,  I  camc^ 
Bewildered  la  pursuit  of  game, 
All  seemed  as  peaceful  and  as  still. 
As  the  mist  slumbering  on  yon  hill; 
Thy  dangerous  chief  was  then  afar. 
Nor  soon  expected  back  from  war. 
Thus  said,  at  least,  my  mountain  guide. 
Though  deep,  perchance,  the  villain  lied." 
"Tet  why  a  second  venture  tiy?  " 
"  A  wamor  thou,  and  ask  me  why? 
Moves  our  free  coarse  hy  such  fixed  causey 
As  gives  the  poor  mechanic  laws? 
Enough,  I  sought  to  drive  away 
The  li^  horns  of  peaceful  day; 
Slight  cause  will  then  suffice  to  guide 
A  knight's  free  footsteps  far  and  wide, 
A  falcon  flown,  a  greyhound  strayed. 
The  merry  glance  of  mountain  maid; 
Or,  if  a  path  be  dangerous  fcnovni. 
The  danger's  self  is  lure  ^one." 


"  Thy  secret  keepi  I  urge  thee  notj 
Tet,  ere  again  ye  sought  this  spot, 
Say,  heard  ye  nought  of  lowland  war. 
Against  Clan-Alpine  raised  by  Mar?" 
"No,  by  my  word;  of  bands  prepared 
To  guard  King  James's  sports  I  heard; 
Nor  doubt  I  aught,  but,  when  they  hear 
This  muster  of  the  mountaineer,' 
Their  pennons  wiU  abroad  be  flung. 
Which  else  m  Bonne  had  peaceful  hung ' 
"Free  be  they  flungi — ^for  we  were  loth 
Then:  silken  folds  should  feast  the  moth. 
Free  be  they  flimg! — as  &ee  shall  wave 
Clan-Alpine's  pine  in  banner  brave. 
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Bat,  stranger,  peaceful  since  yoa  came, 
Bewildered  in  the  mountain  game. 
Whence  the  bold  boast  by  \fhich  you  show 
Vich- Alpine's  vowed  and  mortal  foe?" — 
"Warrior,  but  yester-mom  I  knew 
Kought  of  thy  Chieftain,  Hoderick  Dhn, 
Save  as  an  outlaw'd  desperate  man. 
The  chief  of  n  rebellious  clan. 
Who,  in  the  B«gent's  court  and  sight, 
With  ruffian  dagger  stabbed  a  knight; 
Yet  this  alone  might  from  his  part 
Sever  each  true  and  loyal  heart." 

Wrothfol  at  such  arraignment  foul. 
Dark  lowered  the  clansman's  sable  scowl, 
A  space  he  paused,  then  sternly  said — 
"And  heard'st  thou  why  he  drew  his  blade? 
Heard'et  thOn  that  shameiiil  word  and  blow 
Brought  Roderick's  vengeance  on  his  foe? 
What  reck'd  the  Chieftain,  if  he  stood 
On  highland  heath  or  Holy-Hood? 
He  rights  such  wrong  where  it  is  givei^ 
If  it  were  in  the  court  of  Heaven." 
"Still  was  it  outrage; — yet,  'tis  true. 
Not  then  claimed  sovereignty  his  due; 
While  Albany,  with  feeble  hand, 
Held  borrowed  truncheon  of  command. 
The  young  king,  mew'd  in  Stirling  towelj 
Was  stranger  to  respect  and  power. 
But  then,  thy  Chicftsuu's  robber  life! — 
Winning  mean  prey  by  causeless  strife, 
Wrenching  from  ruin'd  lowland  swain 
His  herds  and  harvest  reared  in  vain — 
Methinks  a  soul  like  thine  should  scorn 
The  spoils  from  such  fool  foray  borne." 

TIL 

The  Gael  beheld  him  grim  the  whiles 
And  answered  with  disdainful  smile— 
"Saxon,  from  yonder  mountain  high, 
I  marked  thee  send  delighted  eye. 
Far  to  the  south  and  east,  where  lay, 
^tended  in  succession  gay, 
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Deep  waving  fields  and  pastures  green, 
With  gentle  slopes  and  groTea  between  :— 
These  fertile  plains,  that  softened  \-ale, 
Were  once  the  birthright  of  the  Gaelj 
The  stranger  came  with  iron  hand. 
And  from  onr  fathers  reft  the  land. 
Where  dwell  we  now?  See,  rudely  swell 
Crag  over  crag,  and  fell  o'er  fell. 
Ask  we  this  savage  hill  we  tread, 
For  fattened  steer  or  honseholjl  bread; 
Ask  we  for  flocks  these  shingles  dry. 
And  well  the  mountain  might  reply — 
•To  you,  as  to  your  sii'es  of  yore, 
Belong  the  target  and  claymore  1 
I  give  you  shelter  in  my  breast, 
Your  own  good  blades  must  win  the  rest.' 
Pent  in  this  fortress  of  the  Ilorth, 
Think'st  thou  we  will  not  sally  forth. 
To  spoil  the  .spoiler  as  we  may, 
And  from  the  robber  rend  the  prey? 
Ay,  by  my  soul! — While  on  yon  plain 
The  Saxon  rears  one  shock  of  grain ; 
While,  of  ten  thousand  herds,  there  strays 
But  one  along  you  river's  maze — 
The  Gael,  of  plain  and  river  heir, 
Shall,  with  strong  hand,  redeem  his  shars. 
Where  live  the  mountain  chiefs  who  hold. 
That  plundering  lowland  field  and  fold 
Is  ought  but  retribution  true? 
Seek  other  cause  'gainst  Roderick  Dhu." 

vin. 

Answered  Fitz- James — ^"And,  if  I  sought, 

Think'st  thou  no  other  could  be  brought? 

What  deem  ye  of  my  path  waylaid. 

My  life  given  o'er  to  ambuscade?" 

"As  of  a  meed  to  rashness  due: 

Eadst  thou  sent  warning  fair  and  true— • 

I  seek  my  hound,  or  falcon  strayed, 

I  seek,  good  faith,  a  Highland  maid — 

Free  hadst  thou  been  to  come  and  goj 

But  secret  path  marks  secret  foe; 

Nor  yet,  for  this,  even  as  a  spy, 

Hadst  thou,  unheard,  been  doomed  to  die, 

Save  to  fulfil  an  augury." 

"Well,  let  it  pass;  nor  will  I  now 
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Fiesh  caase  of  enmity  avow. 

To  chafe  thy  mood  and  cloud  thy  brow. 

Enough,  I  am  by  promise  tied 

To  match  me  with  this  man  of  pride; 

Twice  have  I  sought  Clan-Alpine's  gleo 

In  peace;  but  wh^  I  come  ^en, 

I  come  with  banner,  brand  and  bow^ 

As  leader  seeks  bis  mortal  foe. 

For  love-lorn  swain,  in  lady's  bower. 

Ne'er  panted  for  the  appointed  hour. 

As  I,  until  beiore  me  stand 

This  rebel  Chieftain  and  his  bandk' 

IX. 

"Have  flion  thy  wish  1"— he  whistled  shri^ 

And  he  was  answered  from  the  hill; 

Wild  as  the  scream  of  the  cnrlew. 

From  crag  to  crag  the  signal  flew. 

Instant,  through  copse  and  heath,  arose 

Bonnete,  and  ^ars,  and  bended  bow»; 

On  right,  on  left,  above,  below. 

Sprang  up  at  once  the  lurking  foe; 

From  slungles  grey  their  lances  start. 

The  bracken-bnsh  sends  forth  the  dtut. 

The  rushes  and  the  willow-wand 

Are  bristling  into  axe  and  brand. 

And  every  tuft  of  broom  gives  life 

To  plaided  warrior  anned  for  strifa 

That  whistle  garrisoned  the  glen 

At  once  with  full  five  hundred  mei^ 

As  if  the  yawning  hill  to  heaven 

A  subterranean  host  had  given. 

Watching  their  leader's  beck  and  wiQ, 

All  silent  there  they  stood  and  still. 

Ijike  the  loose  cn^  whose  threatening  miua 

Lay  tottering  o'er  the  hollow  pajs. 

As  if  an  in^t's  touch  could  urge 

Then'  headlong  passage  down  tiie  verge, 

With  step  and  weapon  forward  flung. 

Upon  the  mountain-side  they  hung. 

The  mountaineer  cast  glance  of  pride 

Along  Benledi's  living  side. 

Then  fixed  his  eye  and  sable  brow 

Full  on  Fitz-James — "How  say'st  thou  uo-a  ' 

These  are  Clan- Alpine's  warriors  true; 

And  Saxon — I  am  Boderick  Dbul" 
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X 

nt>-Jam«s  was  l>mve^-tliou(^  to  his  heut 
The  lilb-blood  thrilled  with  sudden  stait, 
He  mann'd  himsolf  witli  dauntless  air, 
Ketnrned  the  Chief  liis  haughty  stoM^ 
Ills  back  against  a  rook  he  ooro, 
And  tirnily  placed  his  foot  befi»et^ 
"  Come  one,  coiuo  all)  this  rook  wall  fly 
From  its  flnu  base  as  soon  as  II  ** 
$^ir  liodoriok  marked — and  in  his  0701 
Kospcot  >va8  mhiglod  with  sai^ise, 
And  the  stern  joy  which  warriors  &d 
In  foowen  woithy  of  then:  steeh 
Short  spaoo  he  stood — then  waved  his  haodt 
Down  sank  the  disappearing  haudt 
Each  warrior  vanisMd  whwe  lie  stood. 
In  broom  or  bracken,  hoatli  or  wood; 
8ank  brand  and  spear  and  bonded  bow. 
In  osions  pale  and  copses  low: 
It  scorned  as  if  their  motlier  Earth 
Had  swallowed  up  hor  warlike  turth. 
The  wind's  last  breath  had  tossed  in  air 
IHmnon,  aitd  plaid,  and  jilnmage  fidr— 
The  next  bnt  swept  a  louo  hill-sidek 
Vhere  heotli  and  &rn  ware  waving  wide; 
The  sun's  lost  glance  was  gUntsd  back. 
From  spoor  and  glaive,  ftoiu  targe  and  jad^— 
Tho  next,  all  uut«fl«eted,  shone 
On  bracken  gioen  and  cold  gregr  stone, 

XL 

Fiti^ames  looked  round— yet  scarce  believa& 
The  witness  that  his  si^ht  received; 
Sttdi  apparidon  well  might  seem 
Delusion  of  a  dreadflil  dieam. 
Sir  Roderick  in  suspense  he  eyed, 
And  to  his  look  the  Chief  replied, 
"Fear  nought — nay,  diat  I  iwed  not  say- 
But— donu  not  aught  from  mine  array. 
Thou  ait  my  guest; — I  pledged  n^  word 
As  lor  as  Coilantogle  iurd: 
Kor   would  I  call  a  clansman's  brand 
l\>r  aid  against  one  valiant  hand, 
Though  on  our  strife  1^  every  valis 
iiiiut  hi  tho  Saxon  &i»n  the  Gael. 
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So  move  we  on; — I  only  meant 
To  show  the  reed  on  which  yon  leanl^ 
Seeming  this  path  you  might  pnrsne 
Without  a  pass  from  Roderick  Dhu." 
They  moved: — I  said  Ktz-James  was  hatn 
As  ever  knight  that  belted  glaive; 
Yet  dare  not  say,  that  now  his  blood 
Kept  on  its  wont  and  tempered  flood. 
As,  following  Boderick's  stride,  he  drew 
That  seeming  lonesome  pathway  througl^ 
Which  yet,  by  fearful  proof,  was  rife 
With  lances,  that  to  take  his  life 
Waited  but  signal  from  a  guide. 
So  late  dishonoured  and  defied. 
Ever,  by  stealth,  his  eye  sought  round 
The  vanished  guardians  of  the  ground. 
And  still  &om  copse  and  heather  deep. 
Fancy  saw  spear  and  broad-sword  peeft 
And  in  the  plover's  shrilly  strain. 
The  signal  whistle  heard  again. 
Nor  breathed  he  free  till  far  behind 
The  pass  was  left;  for  then  they  wind 
Along  a  wide  and  level  green. 
Where  neither  tree  nor  tuft  was  seen, 
Nor  rush,  nor  bush  of  broom  was  near. 
To  hide  a  bonnet  or  a  spear. 

XO. 

The  Chief  in  silence  strode  before. 
And  reached  that  torrent's  sounding  shon^ 
■\Vhich,  daughter  of  three  mighty  lakes, 
From  Vennachar  in  silver  brealcs. 
Sweeps  through  the  plain,  ^d  ceaseless  mines 
On  Bochastle  the  mouldering  lines. 
Where  Borne,  the  Empress  of  the  wdrld, 
■  Of  yore  her  eagle  wings  unfurl'd. 
And  here  his  course  the  Chieftain  staid. 
Threw  down  his  target  and  his  plaid. 
And  to  the  lowland  warrior  said:— 
•*Bold  Saxon!  to  his  promise  just, 
Vich-AIpine  has  discharged  his  trust. 
Tliis  murderous  chief,  this  ruthless  man. 
This  head  of  a  rebellious  clan. 
Hath  led  thee  safe,  through  watch  and  ward, 
Far  past  Clan- Alpine's  outmQCit  guard. 
Now,  man  to  man,  and  steel  to  steel, 
A  cUeftain's  vengeance  thou  shalt  feeL 
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See,  here,  all  vantageless  I  stand, 
Armed  like  thyself,  -with  single  brand 
For  this  is  Collantogle  ford, 
And  thou  must  keep  thee  irith  thy  sti  vd." 

XIII. 

The  Saxon  paused:— "I  ne'er  delayed, 
When  foeman  bade  me  draw  my  bladCi 
Nay  more,  brave  Chie^  I  vow'd  thy  death) 
Yet  snre  thy  &ir  aiid  generous  faith. 
And  my  deep  debt  for  life  preserved, 
A  better  meed  have  well  deserved: — 
Can  nought  but  blood  our  feud  atone? 
Are  there  no  means?" — "No,  Stranger,  cone ! 
And  hear — to  fire  thy  flagging  zeal — 
The  Saxon  cause  rests  on  thy  steel; 
For  thus  spoke  Fate  by  prophet  bred 
Between  the  living  and  the  dead: 
'Who  spills  the  foremost  foeman's  lifi)^ 
His  party  conquers  in  the  strife." 
"Then,  by  my  word,"  the  Saxon  said, 
"  The  riddle  is  already  read. 
Seek  yonder  brake  beneath  the  cliff- 
There  UeB  Red  Murdoch,  stark  and  sdff. 
Thus  Fate  has  solved  her  prophecy. 
Then  yield  to  Fate,  and  not  to  met 
'  To  James,  at  Stu-ling,  let  us  go, 
When,  if  thou  wilt  be  still  his  foe, 
Or  if  the  King  shall  not  agree 
To  grant  thee  grace  and  favour  ftee, 
I  plight  mine  mineur,  oath,  and  word, 
That,  to  thy  native  strengths  restored.. 
With  each  advantage  shalt  thou  stand, 
That  aids  thee  now  to  guard  thy  land." 

XIV. 

Dark  lightning  flashed  from  Eoderick's  eye— . 
''Soars  thy  presumption,  then,  so  high, 
Because  a  wretched  kern  ye  slew. 
Homage  to  name  to  Boderick  Chu? 
He  yidds  not,  he,  to  man  nor  Fatel 
Thou  add'st  but  Aiel  to  my  hate — 
My  clansnjfln's  blood  demands  revenge. 
Not  yet  prepared?    By  heaven,  I  change 
My  fiiought,  and  hold  thy  valour  light 
As  that  of  some  vain  catpet-knight. 
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Who  ill  deserved  my  courteous  care^ 
And  whose  best  boast  is  but  to  wear 
A  braid  of  his  &ir  lady's  hair." 
"I  thank  thee,  Boderick,  for  the  word! 
It  nerves  my  heart,  it  steels  my  swordf 
For  I  have  sworn  this  braid  to  Btain 
In  the  best  blood  that  warms  thy  vein. 
Now,  truce,  fareweU!  and  ruth,  begonel— 
Yet  ibivk  not  that  by  thee  alone^ 
Ftoud  Chief  1  can  courtesy  be  shown; 
Though  not  from  copse,  or  heath,  or  cairn, 
Start  at  my  whistle  clansmen  stem, 
Of  this  small  horn  one  feeble  blast 
Would  fearful  odds  againsttheecast 
But  fear  not — doubt  not — ^which  thou  wilt— 
We  tiy  this  quarrel  hilt  to  hilt." 
Then  each  at  once  his  falchion  drew. 
Each  on  the  ground  his  scabbard  threw, 
Each  looked  to  sun,  and  stream,  and  plain. 
As  what  they  ne'er  might  see  again; 
Then  foot,  and  point,  and  eye  opposed, 
In  dnMons  strife  they  darkly  closed. 

XV. 

lU  fared  it  then  with  Roderick  Chn, 
That  on  the  field  his  targe  he  threw. 
Whose  brazen  studs  and  tough  bull-hide 
Had  d'eath  so  often  dashed  aside; 
For,  trained  abroad  his  arms  to  wield, 
Fitz-James's  blade  was  sword  and  shield, 
He  practised  every  pass  and  ward. 
To  thrust,  to  strike,  to  feint,  to  guard; 
While  less  expert,  though  stronger  far. 
The  Gael  maintained  unequal  war. 
Three  times  in  closing  strife  they  stood, 
And  thrice  the  Saxon  sword  drank  blood- 
No  stinted  draught,  no  scanty  tide. 
The  gushing  flood  the  tartans  dyed. 
Fierce  Roderick  felt  the  fatal  drain. 
And  showered  his  blows  like  wintry  rain, 
And,  as  firm  rock,  a  castle-roof. 
Against  the  winter  shower  is  proo^ 
The  foe,  invulnerable  still. 
Foiled  his  wild  rage  by  steady  skill; 
Till,  at  advantage  ta'cn,  his  brand 
Forced  Roderick's  weapon  from  his  hand. 
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And,  backwards  borne  upon  the  lea, 
Brought  the  proud  Chieftain  to  his  kneei 

XVL 

"Now,  yield  thee,  or,  by  Him  who  made 

The  world,  thy  heart's  blood  dyes  my  blwlel  " 

"Thy  threats,  thy  mercy,  I  defy! 

Let  recreant  yield  who  fears  to  die." 

Like  adder  darting  from  his  coil. 

Like  wolf  that  dashes  through  the  toil, 

Like  mountain-cat  who  guards  her  young, 

Full  at  Fitz-James's  tlu'oat  he  sprung, 

Keeeived,  but  reck'd  not  of  a  wound. 

And  locked  his  arms  his  foeman  round. 

Now,  gallant  Saxon,  hold  thine  own! 
'  No  maiden's  hand  is  round  thee  thrown! 

That  desperate  grasp  thy  frame  might  feel 

Through  bars  of  brass  and  triple  steel! 

They  tug,  they  strain! — down,  down,  they  -^0, 

The  Gaol  above,  Fitz- James  below! 

The  Chieftain's  gi-ipe  his  throat  compress'd. 

His  knee  was  planted  in  his  breast; 

His  clotted  locks  he  backward  threw. 

Across  his  brow  his  hand  he  drew. 

From  blood  and  mist  to  clear  bis  sight. 

Then  gleam'd  aloft  his  dagger  bright! 

But  hate  and  fury  ill  supplied 

The  stream  of  life's  exhausted  tide. 

And  all  too  late  the  advantage  came. 

To  turn  the  odds  of  deadly  gamej 

For,  while  the  dagger  gleamed  on  higb, 
-  Reeled  soul  and  sense,  reeled  brain  and  eye, 

Down  came  the  blow!  but  in  the  heath 

The  erring  blade  found  bloodless  sheath. 

The  struggling  foe  may  now  unclasp 

The  fainting  Chiet's  relaxing  grasp; 

Unwounded  from  the  dreadful  close, 

But  breathless  all,  Fitz- James  arose. 

xvn. 

He  faltered  thanks  to  Heaven  for  life. 
Redeemed,  unhoped,  from  desperate  strife ; 
Next  on  his  foe  his  look  he  cast, 
Whose  every  gasp  appeared  his  lasti 
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In  Roderick's  gore  he  dipp'd  the  hraid, 

"Poor  Blanche!  tliy  wrongs  are  dearly  itaiif 

Yet  with  thy  ibe  must  die,  or  live. 

The  praise  that  Faith  and  Valour  give." 

With  that  he  blew  a  bugle-note, 

Undid  the  collar  from  his  throat, 

Unbonncted,  and  by  the  wave 

bate  down  his  brow  and  hands  to  lave; 

Then  faint  afar  are  heard  the  feet 

Of  rushing  steeds  in  gallop  fleet; 

The  sounds  increase,  and  now  are  seen 

Four  mounted  squires  in  Lincoln  green ; 

Two  who  bear  lance,  and  two  who  lead. 

By  loosened  rein,  a  saddled  steed; 

Each  onward  held  his  headlong  course, 

And  by  Fitz- James  reiu'd  up  Ms  horse. 

With  wonder  viewed  the  bloody  spot — 

"Exclaim  not,  gallants!  question  not. 

You,  Herbert  and  Luffness,  alight, 

And  bind  the  wounds  of  yonder  knight  j 

Let  the  grey  palfrey  bear  his  weight. 

We  destined  for  a  foirer  freight. 

And  bring  him  on  to  Stirling  straight; 

I  will  before  at  better  speed. 

To  seek  fresh  horse  and  fitting  weed. 

The  sun  rides  high;  I  must  be  bouna 

To  see  the  archer-game  at  noon; 

But  lightly  Bayard  clears  the  lea. 

lie  Vaux  and  Herries,  follow  mel 

XVIIL 

"Stand,  Bayard,  stand! "  the  steed  obeyed. 
With  arching  neck  and  bended  head. 
And  glancing  eye,  and  quivering  ear. 
As  if  he  loved  his  lord  to  hear. 
No  foot  Fitz -James  in  stirrup  staid, 
Wo  grasp  upon  the  saddle  laid. 
But  wreathed  his  left  hand  in  the  mane, 
And  lightly  bounded  from  the  plain. 
Turned  on  the  horse  his  armed  heel. 
And  sturred  his  courage  with  the  sted. 
Bounded  the  fiery  steed  in  air, 
The  rider  sate  erect  and  fair, 
Then,  like  a  bolt,  from  steel  cross-bow 
Forth  lannched,  along  the  plain  they  go, 
They  dashed  that  rapid  torrent  through^ 
And  up  Cai-honie's  hill  they  flewj 
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Still  at  the  gallop  pricked  the  Knight, 
IDs  meny-men  followed  as  they  might 
Along  thy  banks,  swift  Teith!  they  rido, 
And  in  the  race  they  mock  thy  tide; 
Tony  and  Lendrick  now  are  past, 
And  Deanstown  lies  behind  them  cast? 
They  rise,  the  bannered  towers  of  Doune, 
They  sink  in  distant  woodland  soon; 
Blair-Dnmmiond  sees  the  hoofs  strike  iire. 
They  sweep  like  breeze  tlirough  Ochtertyro; 
They  mark  just  glance  and  disappear 
The  lofty  brow  of  ancient  Keir; 
They  bathe  their  coursers'  sweltering  sides, 
DarkForthI  amid  thy  sluggish  tides, 
And  on  the  opposing  shore  take  ground. 
With  plash,  with  scramble,  and  with  bound. 
Eight  hand  they  leave  thy  cliffs,  Craig-forth, 
And  soon  the  bulwark  of  the  North, 
Grey  Stirling,  with  her  towers  and  town. 
Upon  their  fleet  fcareer  looked  down. 

XK. 

As  np  the  flinty  path  they  strained. 

Sudden  his  steed  the  leader  reined; 

A  signal  to  his  squire  he  flung. 

Who  instant  to  his  stirrup  sprang: — 

"  Seest  thou,  De  Vaux,  that  woodsman  grey. 

Who  town-ward  holds  the  rocky  way. 

Of  stature  tall  and  poor  array? 

Mark'st  thou  the  firm,  yet  active  stride. 

With  which  he  scales  the  mountain  side? 

Know'st  thou  from  whence  he  comes,  or  nhom?" 

"  No,  by  my  word ; — a  burly  groom 

He  seems,  who  in  the  field  or  chase 

A  Baron's  train  would  nobly  grace." 

"Out,  out,  De  Vaux!  can /ear  supply 

And  jealousy,  no  sharper  eye? 

Afar,  ere  to  the  hill  he  drew. 

That  stately  form  and  step  I  knew; 

Like  form  in  Scotland  is  not  seen, 

Treads  not  such  step  on  Scottish  green. 

'Tis  James  of  Douglas,  by  saint  Serle! 

The  uncle  of  the  banished  EarL 

Away,  away,  to  court,  to  show 

The  near  approach  of  dreaded  foe: 

The  king  must  stand  upon  his  guard; 

Douglas  and  he  must  meet  prepared." 
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Then  right  hand  wheeled  their  steeds,  and  straight 
They  won  the  castle's  postern  gate. 

XX. 

The  Douglas,  who  had  bent  his  way 

ITrom  Cambus-Kenneth's  abbey  grey. 

Now,  as  he  climbed  the  rocky  shel^ 

Held  sad  conuntmion  with  himself: — 

"Yes I  all  is  true  my  fears  could  &ame) 

A  prisoner  lies  the  noble  Grseme, 

And  fiery  Roderick  soon  will  feel 

The  vengeance  of  the  royal  steel. 

I,  only  I,  can  ward  their  fate^  ■ 

God  grant. the  ransom  come  not  late! 

The  Abbesshath  her  promise  giren. 

My  child  shall  be  the  bride  of  heaven; — ■ 

Be  pardoned  one  repining  tearl 

For  He  who  gave  her,  knows  how  dear, 

How  excellent — ^but  that  is  by. 

And  now  my  business  is  to  die. 

Ye  towers!  within  whose  circuit  dread 

A  Bouglas  by  his  sovereign  bled. 

And  thou,  oh  sad  and  fatal  moundt 

That  oft  has  heard  the  death-axe  sound. 

As  on  the  noblest  of  the  land 

Fell  the  stem  headsman's  bloody  hand — ' 

The  dungeon,  block,  and  nameless  tomb 

Prepare — for  Douglas  seeks  his  doom! 

But  hark!  what  blithe  and  iollj  peal 

Makes  the  Franciscan  steeple  reel? 

And  see!  upon  the  crowded  street, 

In  motley  groups  what  masquers  meet! 

Banner  and  pageant,  pipe  and  drum. 

And  meny  morrice-dancers  come., 

I  guess,  by  all  this  quaint  array. 

The  burghers  hrfd  their  sports  to-day. 

James  will  be  there — he  loves  such  show. 

Where  the  good  yeoman  bends  his  bow. 

And  the  tough  wrestler  foils  his  foe, 

As  well  as  where,  in  proud  career. 

The  high-bom  tilter  shivers  spear. 

I'll  foUow  to  the  Castle-park, 

And  play  my  prize — King  James  shall  marl^ 

If  age  has  tamed  these  sinews  stark. 

Whose  force  so  oft,  in  happier  daya^ 

His  boyish  wonder  loved  to  praise," 
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XXL 

The  Castle  gates  were  open  finng. 

The  quivering  draw-bridge  rocked  and  nrng. 

And  echoed  loud  the  flinty  street 

Beneath  the  coursers'  clattering  feet, 

As  slowly  down  the  deep  descent 

Fair  Scotland's  King  and  nobles  went, 

While  all  along  the  crowded  way 

Was  jubilee  and  lond  huzza. 

And  ever  James  was  bending  low. 

To  his  white  jennet's  saddle  bow, 

Doffing  his  cap  to  city  dame. 

Who  snuled  and  bliished  for  pride  and  shame. 

And  well  the  simperer  might  be  vain — 

He  chose  the  fairest  of  the  train. 

Gravely  he  greets  each  city  sire, 

Commends  each  pageant's  quaint  attire. 

Gives  to  the  dancers  thanks  aloud, 

And  smiles  and  nods  upon  the  crowd. 

Who  rend  the  heavens  with  their  acclaims, 

"Long  live  the  Commons'  King,  King  James  I ' 

Behind  the  King  thronged  peer  and  knight. 

And  noble  dame  and  damsel  bright, 

Whose  fiery  steeds  ill  brooked  the  stay 

Of  the  steep  street  and  crowded  way.^ 

But  in  the  train  you  might  discern 

Dark  lowering  brow  and  visage  stem; 

There  nobles  mourned  their  pride  restrained. 

And  the  mean  burghers' joys  disdained) 

And  chiefs,  who,  hostage  for  their  clan. 

Were  each  firom  home  a  banished  man. 

There  thought  upon  their  own  grey  tower, 

Their  waving  woods,  their  feudal  power, 

And  deemed  themselves  a  shameful  part 

Of  pageant^  which  they  cursed  in  heart. 

XXIL 

Now  in  the  Castle-park,  drew  out 
Their  chequered  bands  the  joyous  ront. 
There  morricers,  with  bell  at  heel, 
And  blade  in  hand,  their  mazes  wheel; 
But  chief,  beside  the  butts,  there  stand 
Bold  Bobin  Hood  and  all  his  band — 
Friar  Tuck  with  quaner-staff  and  cowl. 
Old  Scathelocke  With  his  surly  scowl. 
Maid  Marian,  fair  as  ivory  bone, 
Scarlet,  and  Mutch,  and  Little  John] 
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Their  bagies  challenge  all  that  wil], 
lu  archery  to  prove  their  skilL 
The  Douglas  bent  a  bow  of  might— 
His  first  shaft  centered  in  the  white, 
And  when  In  torn  he  shot  agsun. 
His  second  split  the  first  in  twain. 
From  the  King's  hand  must  Douglas  taka 
A  diver  dart,  the  archers'  stake; 
Fondly  he  watched,  with  watery  eye. 
Some  answering  glance  of  sympathy — 
Ko  kind  emotion  made  reply! 
Indifferent  as  to  archer  wight, 
The  monarch  gave  the  arrow  bright. 

XXHL 

Now,  clear  the  ringl  for,  hand  to  hand. 
The  manly  wrestlers  take  their  stand. 
Two  o'er  the  rest  superior  rose, 
And  proud  demanded  mightier  foes, 
Kor  called  in  vain;  for  Douglas  came. 
—For  life,  is  Hugh  of  Larlwrt  lame; 
Scarce  better  John  of  Alloa's  fare. 
Whom  senseless  home  his  comrades  bear. 
Prize  of  the  wrestling  match,  the  Eing 
To  Douglas  gave  a  golden  ring. 
While  coldly  glanced  his  eye  of  blue, 
'As  frozen  ctop  of  winter  dew. 
Douglas  wodld  speak,  but  in  his  breast 
His  struggling  soul  bis  words  snppress'd. 
Indignant  then  he  turned  hiia  where 
Their  arms  the  brawny  yeoman  bare, 
To  hurl  the  massive  bar  in  air. 
When  each  his  utmost  strength  had  showiv 
The  Douglas  rent  an  earth -fitst  stone 
From  its  deep  bed,  then  heaved  it  high. 
And  sent  the  fi'agment  through  the  sky, 
A  rood  beyond  the  farthest  mark; 
And  still  in  Stirling's  royal  park. 
The  grey-haired  sires  who  know  the  pas^ 
To  strangers  point  the  Douglas-cast, 
And  moralize  on  the  decay 
Of  Scottish  strength  in  modem  day,        « 

XXIV. 

The  rale  with  loud  applauses  rang, 
1!ba  Ladies'  Bock  sent  back  the  clang) 
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The  King,  with  look  nnmoved,  bestowed 
A  poise  well  filled  with  pieces  broad. 
Indignant  smiled  the  Douglas  proud, 
And  threw  the  gold  among  the  crowd. 
Who  now,  with  anxious  wonder,  scan. 
And  sharper  glance,  the  dark  grey  man? 
Till  whispers  rose  among  the  throng. 
That  heart  so  free,  and  hand  so  strongs 
Must  to  the  Douglas'  blood  belong: 
The  old  men  mark'd,  and  shook  the  head, 
To  see  his  hair  witTi  silver  spread, 
And  winked  aside,  and  told  each  son 
Of  feats  upon  the  English  done. 
Ere  Douglas  of  the  stalwart  hand 
Was  exiled  from  his  native  land. 
The  women  praised  his  stately  form. 
Though  wreck'd  by  many  a  winter's  storm, 
The  youth,  with  awe  and  wonder,  saw 
His  strength  surpassing  Nature's  law. 
Thus  judged,  as  is  their  wont,  the  crowd. 
Till  murmurs  rose  to  clamours  loud. 
But  not  a  glance  firom  that  proud  ring . 
Of  peers  who  circled  round  the  King,  ; 
With  Douglas  held  communion  kind. 
Or  called  the  banished  man  to  mind; 
No,  not  firom  those  who,  at  the  chase, 
Once  held  his  side  the  honoured  place. 
Begirt  his  board,  and,  in  the  field, 
Found  safety  underneath  his  shield; 
For  he,  whom  royal  eyes  disown. 
When  was  his  foraa  to  courtiers  known! 

XXV. 

The  monarch  saw  the  gambols  flag. 

And  bade  let  loose  a  gallant  stag. 

Whose  pride,  the  holiday  to  crown. 

Two  favourite  grey-hounds  should  pull  down. 

That  venison  firee,  and  Bourdeaux  wine, 

Might  serve  the  archery  to  dine. 

But  Lufi-a — whom  from  Douglas'  side 

Nor  bribe  nor  threat  could  e'er  divide— 

The  fleetest  hound  in  all  the  North, 

Brave  Lufira  saw,  and  darted  forth. 

She  left  the  royal  hounds  mid-way. 

And,  dashing  on  the  antler'd  prey. 

Sank  her  sharp  muzzle  in  his  flank. 

And  deep  the  flowing  life-blood  drank. 
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The  Sing's  stont  hantsman  saw  the  sport 
By  strange  intrader  broken  short, 
Came  up,  and,  with  his  leash  unbound. 
In  anger  struck  the  noble  hound. 
The  Douglas  had  endured,  that  mom. 
The  Kin^B  cold  look,  the  nobles'  scorn. 
And  last,  and  worst  to  spirit  proud 
Had  borne  the  pity  of  the  crowd; 
But  Lufra  had  been  fondly  bred, 
To  shore  his  board,  to  watch  his  bed. 
And  oft  would  Ellen,  Lu&a's  neck, 
In  maiden  glee,  with  garlands  deck; 
They  were  snch  playmates,  that  with  name 
Of  iia&a,  Ellen's  image  came. 
His  stifled  wrath  is  brimming  high. 
In  darkened  brow  and  flashing  eye; 
As  waves  before  the  hark  divide. 
The  crowd  gave  way  before  his  stride; 
Keeds  but  a  bufiet  and  no  more. 
The  groom  lies  senseless  in  his  gore. 
Snch  blow  no  other  hand  could  deal. 
Though  gauntleted,  in  glove  of  steel. 

XXVI 

Then  clamoured  loud  the  royal  train, 
And  brandished  swords  and  staves  amain; 
But  stem  the  Baron's  wanuDg — ^' Back  I 
Back  on  your  lives,  ye  menial  packl 
Beware  the  Douglas.    Yes!  behold, 
King  James,  the  Douglas,  doomed  of  old, 
And  vainly  sought  for  near  and  far, 
A  victim  to  atone  the  war, 
A  willing  victim,  now  attends^ 
Nor  craves  thy  grace  but  for  Us  friends.* 
"Thus  is  my  clemency  repaid? 
Presumptuous  Lordl"  the  monarch  said; 
"Of  thy  mis-proud  ambitious  clan. 
Thou,  James  of  BothweU,  wert  the  man. 
The  only  man,  in  whom  a  foe 
My  woman-mercy  would  not  know: 
But  shall  a  Monarch's  presence  brook 
Injurious  blow,  and  haughty  look? 
What  hoi  the  Captain  of  our  GaardI 
Give  the  offender  fitting  ward. 
Break  off  the  sports  1" — ^for  tumult  rose, 
And  yeomen  'gan  to  bend  their  bows—   . 
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"Break  off  the  sports!"  he  said,  and  frowned, 
"And  bid  our  horsemen  clear  the  ground." 

xxvn. 

Then  nproar  wild  and  misarray 
Marr'd  the  fair  form  of  festal  day. 
The  horsemen  pricked  among  the  crowd, 
Bepelled  by  threats  and  insult  loud; 
To  earth  are  borne  the  old  and  weak, 
The  timorous  fly,  the  women  shrieks 
With  flint,  with  shaft,  with  staff,  with  bar. 
The  hardier  urge  tumultuous  war. 
At  once  round  Douglas  darkly  sweep 
The  royal  spears  in  cu'cle  deep. 
And  slowly  scale  the  pathway  steep; 
While  on  flieir  rear  in  thunder  pour 
The  rabble  with  disordered  roar. 
With  grief  the  noble  Douglas  saw 
The  commons  rise  against  the  law. 
And  to  the  leading  soldier  said, 
"  Sir  John  of  HyndfordI  'twas  my  blade 
That  knighthood  on  thy  shoulder  laid; 
For  that  good  deed,,  permit  me  then 
A  word  with  these  Hiisguided  men. — 

xxvnL 

"Hear,  gentle  friends!  ere  yet;  for  mo, 

Te  break  the  bands  of  fealty. 

My  life,  my  honour,  and  my  cause, 

I  tender  free  to  Scotland's  laws. 

Are  these  so  weak  as  must  require 

The  aid  of  your  misguided  ire? 

Or,  if  I  suffer  causeless  wrong. 

Is  then  my  selfish  rage  so  strong. 

My  sense  of  public  weal  so  low, 

That,  for  mean  vengeance  on  a  foe, 

Those  chords  of  love  I  should  unbind. 

Which  knit  my  country  and  my  kind? 

Oh  no!    Believe,  in  yonder  tower 

It  will  not  soothe  my  captive  hour. 

To  know  those  spears  our  foes  Should  dread. 

For  me  in  kindred  gore  are  red; 

To  know,  in  fruitless  brawl  begun, 

For  me,  thatmother  wails  her  son; 

For  me,  that  widow's  mate  exphes, 

For  me,  that  orphans  weep  their  aixea, 
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That  patriots  mourn  insnlted  laws, 
And  curse  the  Douglas  for  the  cause. 
Oh  let  your  patience  ward  such  ill. 
And  keep  your  right  to  love  me  Etiill" 

The  crowd's  wild  fury  sunk  again 

In  tears,  as  tempests  melt  in  rain. 

With  lifted  hands  and  eyes,  they  prayed 

For  blessings  on  his  generous  head. 

Who  for  his  country  felt  alone. 

Who  prized  her  blood  beyond  his  own. 

Old  men,  upon  the  verge  of  life. 

Blessed  him  who  staid  the  civil  strife; 

And  mothers  held  their  babes  oi)  high. 

The  self-devoted  chief  to  spy. 

Triumphant  over  wrong  and  ire. 

To  whom  the  prattlers  owed  a  sire: 

Even  the  rough  soldier's  heart  was  moved  j 

As  if  behind  some  bier  beloved. 

With  trailing  arms  and  drooping  head. 

The  Douglas  up  the  hill  he  led. 

And  at  t£e  castle's  battled  verge, 

With  sighs,  resigned  his  honoured  charge^ 

The  offended  Monarch  rode  apart. 
With  bitter  thought  and  swelling  hear^ 
And  would  not  now  vouchsafe  again 
Through  Stirling  streets  to  lead  his  train. 
"  Oh  Lennox,  who  would  wish  to  rule 
This  changeling  crowd,  this  common  fooll 
Hear'st  thou,"  he  said,  "  the  loud  acclaim 
With  which  they  shout  the  Douglas'name? 
With  like  acclaim,  the  vulgar  throat 
Strained  for  King  James  their  morning  notej 
With  like  acclaim  they  hailed  the  day 
When  first  I  broke  the  Douglas'  sway: 
And  like  acclaim  would  Douglas  greet. 
If  he  could  hurl  me  from  my  seat. 
Who  o'er  the  herd  would  wish  to  reign, 
Fantastic,  fickle,  fierce,  and  vain?  ' 
Vain  as  the  leaf  upon  the  strejim. 
And  fickle  as  a  changeful  dreapij 
Tantastic  as  a  woman's  mood, 
And  fierce  as  SVen^'s  fevered  Mood. 
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Thou  many-headed  monster-thing. 
Oh  who  would  wish  to  be  thj  kingi 

XXXL 

*  But  soft!  what  messenger  of  speed 

Spurs  hitherwaid  his  panting  steed? 

I  guess  his  cognizance  afar — 

What  from  our  cousin,  John  of  Mar?" 

"  He  prays,  my  liege,  your  sports  keep  hound 

Within  the  safe  and  guarded  ground:  ' 

ITor  some  foul  purpose  yet  unknown^ 

Most  sure  for  evil  to  the  throne — 

The  outlawed  Chieftain,  Eoderick  Dho, 

Has  summoned  his  rebellions  crew; 

'Tis  said,  in  James  of  Bothwell's  aid 

These  loose  banditti  stand  arrayed. 

The  Eai'l  of  Mar,  this  morn,  from  Doune, 

To  break  their  muster  marched,  and  soou 

Your  grace  will  hear  of  battle  fought: 

But  earnestly  the  Earl  besought, 

Till  for  such  danger  he  provide. 

With  scanty  train  you  will  not  ride." 

xxxn. 

"  Thou  wam'st  me  I  have  done  amisa, 
I  should  have  earlier  looked  to  this: 
I  lost  it  in  tlus  bustling  day. 
Eetrace  with  speed  thy  former  way; 
Spare  not  for  spoiling  of  thy  steed. 
The  best  of  mine  shall  be  thy  meed. 
Say  to  our  faithful  Lord  of  Mar, 
We  do  forbid  the  intended  war: 
Koderick,  this  mom,  in  single  fight. 
Was  made  our  prisoner  by  a  knight, 
And  Douglas  hath  himself  and  cause 
Submitted  to  our  kingdom's  laws. 
The  tidings  of  their  leaders  lost 
Will  soon  dissolve  the  mountain  host. 
Nor  would  we  that  the  vulgar  feel, 
Por  their  Chiefs  crimes,  avenging  steeL 
Bear  Mar  our  message,  Braco,  fly." 
He  hu'ned  his  steed — "  My  liege,  I  hie. 
Yet,  ere  I  cross  this  lily  lawn, 
I  fear  the  broad-swords  will  be  drawn." 
The  turf  the  flying  courser  spurned. 
And  to  his  towers  the  King  returned. 

39* 
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HI  with  King  James's  mood  that  day 
Suited  gay  feast  and  minstrel  lay; 
Soon  were  dismissed  the  courtly  thron£^ 
And  soon  cut  short  the  festal  song. 
Kor  less  upon  the  saddened  town 
The  evening  sank  in  sorrow  down; 
The  hurghers  spoke  of  civil  jar, 
Of  rumoured  feuds  and  mountain  war. 
Of  Moray,  Mar,  and  Roderick  Dhu, 
All  up  in  arms:  the  Douglas  too. 
They  mourned  him  pent  within  the  hold 
"Where  stout  Earl  William  was  of  old;" 
And  there  his  word  the  speaker  staid. 
And  fingter  on  his  lip  he  laid, 
Or  pointed  to  his  dagger  blade. 
But  jaded  horsemen  from  the  west,  - 
At  evening  to  the  castle  pressed; 
And  busy  talkers  said  they  bore 
Tidings  of  fight  on  Katrine's  shore; 
At  noon  the  deadly  fray  begun. 
And  lasted  till  the  set  of  sun. 
Thus  giddy  rumour  shook  the  town, 
Till  closed  the  Night  her  pennons  brown. 

CANTO   SIXTH. 
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The  sun,  awakening,  through  the  smoky  air 

Of  the  dark  city  casts  a  sullen  glance. 
Bousing  each  caitiff  to  his  task  of  care. 

Of  sinful  man  the  sad  inheritance; 

Summoning  revellers  (tora.  the  lagging  dance, 
Scaring  the  prowling  robber  to  his^den; 

GilcUng  on  battled  tower  the  warder's  lance. 
And  warning  student  pale  to  leave  his  pen, 
And  yield  bis  drowsy  eyes  to  the  kind  nurso 

of  men. 
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What  various  scenes,  and  oh!  what  scenes  of  woo. 
Are  witnessed  by  that  red  and  strngsUng  beam! 

The  fevered  patient,  from  his  pallet  low,  ~ 
Through  crowded  hospital  beholds  it  streaiUj 
The  ruined  maiden  trembles  at  its  gleam. 

The  debtor  wakes  to  thoughts  of  gyve  and  jail. 
The  love-lorn  wretch  starts  from  tormenting 
dream; 

The  wakeful  mother,  by  the  glimmering  pale. 

Trims  her  sick  infant's  couch,  and  soothes  his 
feeble  wail. 

n. 

At  dawn  the  towel's  of  Stirling  rang 
With  soldier-step  and  weapon  clang, 
While  drums,  with  rolling  note,  foretell 
Belief  to  weaty  sentinel. 
Through  narrow  loop  and  casement  barr.d. 
The  sunbeams  sought  the  Court  of  Guard, 
And,  struggling  with  the  «moky  air. 
Deadened  the  torches'  yellow  glare. 
In  comfortless  alliance  shone 
The  lights  through  arch  of  blackened  stone, 
And  showed  wild  shapes  in  garb  of  war. 
Faces  deformed  with  beard  and  scar. 
All  haggard  from  the  midnight  watch. 
And  fevered  with  the  stern  debauch; 
For  the  oak  table's  massive  board, 
Flooded  with  wine,  with  fragments  stored. 
And  beakers  drained,  and  cups  o'erthrowu. 
Showed  in  what  sport  the  night  had  flown, 
gome,  weary,  snored  on  iloor  and  bench; 
Some  laboured  still  their  thirst  to  quench; 
Some,  chiUed  with  watching,  spread  their  hands 
O'er  the  huge  chimney's  dying  brands, 
While  roimd  them,  or  beside  them  flung. 
At  every  step  their  harness  rung. 

III. 

These  drew  not  for  their  fields  the  sword. 
Like  tenants  of  a  feudal  lord. 
Nor  owned  the  patriarchal  claim 
Of  chieftain  in  their  leader's  names 
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Adventorers  thfy,  from  far  who  roved. 

To  live  by  battle  which  they  loved. 

TB6re  the  Italian's  clouded  face, 

The  swarthy  Spaniard's  there  you  trace; 

The  mountain-loving  Switzer  there 

More  freely  breathed  in  mountain-air, 

The  Fleming  there  despised  the  soil. 

That  paid  so  ill  the  labourer's  toil; 

Their  rolls  showed  French  and  German  name; 

And  merry  England's  exiles  came. 

To  shore,  with  ill-concealed  disdain. 

Of  Scotland's  pay  the  scanty  gain. 

.All  brave  in  arms,  well  trained  to  wield 

The  heavy  halbert,  brand,  and  shield; 

In  camps,  licentious,  wild,  and  bold; 

In  pillage,  fierce  and  uncontrolled; 

And  now,  by  holytide  and  feast. 

From  rules  of  discipline  released. 

IV. 

They  held  debate  of  bloody  fray, 

Fought  'twixt  Loch-Katrine  and  Achray. 

Fierce  was  their  speech  and,  mid  their  words, 

Their  hands  oft  grappled  to  their  swords; 

Nor  sank  their  tone  to  spare  the  ear 

Of  wounded  comrades  groaning  near. 

Whose  mangled  limbs,  and  bodies  gored. 

Bore  token  of  the  mountain  sword,       x 

Though,  neighbouring  to  the  court  of  guard, 

Their  prayers  and  feverish  wails  were  heard;— 

Sad  burdened  to  the  ruffian  joke. 

And  savage  oath  by  fury  spoke! — 

At  length  upstarted  John  of  Brent, 

A  yeoman  from  the  banks  of  IVent; 

A  stranger  to  respect  or  fear, 

In  peace  a  chaser  of  the  deer. 

In  host  a  hardy  mutineer, 

But  still  the  boldest  of  the  crew. 

When  deed  of  danger  was  to  do. 

He  grieved,  that  day  their  games  cut  short. 

And  marr'd  the  dicers'  brawling  sport. 

And  shouted  loud,  "Eenew  the  bowl  J 

And,  while  a  merry  catch  I  troll, 

Iiet  each  the  buxom  chorus  bear, 

Idke  brethren  of  the  brand  and  spear. 
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V. 

BOLSIEb'S  80ItG> 

Our  viuar  still  preaches  that  Feter  and  Foule 
Laid  a  swinging  long  curse  on  the  bonny 

brown  bowl. 
That  there's  wrath  and  despair  in  the  jolly 

blackjack. 
And  seven  deadly  sins  in  a  flagon  of  sack; 
Yet  whoop,  Bamaby!  olfwith  thy  liquor. 
Blink  upsees  out,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicar  1 

Oar  vicar  he  calls  it  damnation  to  sip 
The  ripe  ruddy  dew  of  a  woman's  dear  Up, — 
Says,  thatBeeuebub  lurks  in  her  kerchief  so  sly. 
And  ApoUyon  shoots  darts  firom  her  merry 

black  eye 
Yet  whoop,  Jack!  kiss  Gillian  the  quicker, 
Till  she  bloom  like  a  rose,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicarl 

Our  vicar  thus  preaches — and  why  should  he  not 
For  the  dues  of  his  cure  are  the  placket  and  pot; 
And  'tis  right  of  his  office  poor  laymwto  lurch. 
Who  in&inge  the  domains  of  our  good  mother 

Church. 
Yet  whoop,  bully-boys!  off  with  your  liquor, 
Sweet  M^orie's  the  word,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicarl 

VL 

The  warder's  challenge  heard  withont^ 

Stayed  in  mid  roar  the  merry  shout. 

A  soldier  to  the  portal  went — 

"  Here  is  old  Bertram,  sirs,  of  Ghent  j 

And,  beat  for  jubilee  the  druml 

A  maid  and  minstrel  with  him  come." 

Bertram,  a  Fleming,  grey  and  scarr'd. 

Was  entering  now  the  court  of  guard, 

A  harper  with  him,  and,  in  plaid 

All  muffled  close,  a  mountain  maid. 

Who  backward  shrank  to  'scape  the  view 

Of  the  loose  scene  and  boisterous  crew. 

"  What  news?"  they  roared: — "I  only  know 

From  noon  till  eve  we  fought  with  foe, 

As  wild  and  as  untameable. 

As  the  rude  mountains  where  they  dwell. 
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On  both  sides  store  of  blood  is  lost. 
Nor  much  success  can  either  boast." 
"But  whence  thy  captives,  friend?  such  spoil 
As  theirs  must  needs  reward  iby  toil. 
Old  dost  thou  wax,  and  wars  grow  sharp) 
Thou  now  hast  glee-maiden  and  harp. 
Get  thee  an  ape,  and  trudge  the  land. 
The  leader  of  a  juggler  band." 

vn. 

"  No,  comrade; — ^no  such  fortune  mine. 
After  the  fight,  these  sought  our  line^ 
That  aged  harper  and  the  girl. 
And,  having  audience  of  the  Earl, 
Mar  bade  I  should  purvey  them  steed. 
And  bring  them  hitherward  with  speed. 
Forbear  your  mirth  and  rude  alarm. 
For  none  shall  do  them  shame  or  harm." 
"  Hear  ye  his  boast  l"cried  John  of  Brent, 
Ever  to  strife  and  jangling  bent; 
"  Shall  he  strike  doe  beside  our  lodge, 
And  ]^  the  jealous  niggard  grudge 
To  pay  the  forester  his  fee? 
I'll  have  my  share  howe'er  it  be, 
Despite  of  Moray,  Mar,  or  thee." 
Bertram  his  forward  step  withstood; 
And,  burning  in  his  vengefiil  moo(C 
Old  Allan,  though  unfit  for  strife. 
Laid  hand  upon  his  dagger-knife; 
But  Ellen  boldly  stepp'd  between. 
And  dropp'd  at  once  the  tartan  screen  j 
So,  fi:om  his  morning  cloud,  appears 
The  sun  of  May,  through  summer  teara 
The  savage  soldier7,  amazed, 
As  on  descended  angel  gazed; 
Even  hardy  Brent,  abashed  and  tamed, 
Stood  half  admiring,  half  ashamed. 

vnt 

Boldly  she  spoke— "  Soldiers,  attend  t 
My  father  was  the  soldier's  firiend; 
Cheered  him  in  camps,  in  marches  led. 
And  with  him  in  the  battle  bled. 
Not  from  the  valiant,  or  the  strong. 
Should  exile's  daughter  suffer  wrong," 
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Answered  Be  Brent,  most  forwaid  still 
In  every  feat  or  good  or  ill, 
"  I  shame  me  of  the  part  I  played; 
And  thon  an  outlaw's  child,  poor  maid] 
An  outlaw  I  by  Forest  laws. 
And  merry  Keedwood  knows  the  cause. 
Poor  Eose — if  Kose  be  living  now" — 
He  wiped  his  iron  eye  and  brow, 
"Must  bear  such  age,  I  think,  as  thou. 
Hear  ye,  my  mates;  I  go  to  call 
The  Captain  of  our  watch  to  hall: 
There  lies  my  halbert  on  the  floors 
And  he  that  steps  my  halbert  o'er, 
To  do  the  maid  injmious  part. 
My  shaft  shall  quiver  in  his  heart  1 
Beware  loose  speecli,  or  jesting  rough: 
Ye  all  know  John  de  Brent.    Enough." 

IX. 

Their  Captain  came,  a  gallant  young — 
(Of  TuUibardine's  house  he  sprung): 
Nor  wore  he  yet  the  spurs  of  knight;  : . 
Gay  was  his  mien,  his  humour  light. 
And,  though  by  courtesy  controlled, 
Torward  his  speech,  his  bearing  bold. 
The  high-bom  maiden  ill  could  brook 
The  scanning  of  his  curious  look 
And  dauntless  eye;  and  yet,  in  sooth. 
Young  Lewis  was  a  generous-youthj 
But  Ellen's  lovely  face  and  mien. 
Ill-suited  to  the  garb  and  scene. 
Might  lightly  bear  construction  strange, 
And  give  loose  fancy  scope  to  range. 
"  Welcome  to  Stirling  towers,  fair  maid  I 
Come  ye  to  seek  a  champion's  aid, 
,0n  pamrey  white,  with  harper  hoar, 
Like  errant  damosel  of  yore? 
Does  thy  high  questa  knight  require^ 
Or  may  the  venture  suit  a  squire?" 
Her  dark  eye  flashed;  she  paused  and  sighed, 
*'  Oh  what  have  I  to  do  with  pride! — 
Through  scenes  of  sorrow,  shame,  and  strife, 
A  suppliant  for  a  father's  life, 
I  crave  an  audience  of  the  IQng. 
Behold,  to  back  my  suit,  a  ring. 
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The  royal  pledge  of  grateful  claims, 
Given  by  IJie  Minardi  to  Htz-James." 

X. 

The  signet  ring  yonng  Lewis  took, 

With  deep  respect  and  altered  look; 

And  said — "This  ring  our  duties  own 5 

And  pardon,  if,  to  worth  unknown. 

In  semblance  mean  obscurely  veiled. 

Lady,  in  aught  my  folly  tailed. 

Soon  as  the  day  fungs  wide  his  gates. 

The  King  shall  know  what  suitor  waits. 

Please  you,  meanwhile,  in  fitting  bower 

Repose  yon  till  bis  waking  houri 

Female  attendance  shall  obey 

Tour  best,  for  service  or  array. 

Permit  I  marshal  you  the  way." 

But,  ere  she  followed,  with  the  grace 

And  open  bonnty  of  her  race. 

She  bside  her  slender  purse  be  shared 

Among  the  soldiers  of  the  guard. 

The  rest  with  thanks  their  guerdon  tookj 

But  Brent,  with  shy  and  awkward  look. 

On  the  reluctant  maiden's  hold 

Forced  bluntly  back  the  proffered  golds— 

"Forgive  a  haughty  English  heart. 

And  oh,  forget  its  ruder  parti 

The  vacant  poise  shall  be  my  share. 

Which  in  my  banet-cap  Til  bear, 

Perchance,  in  jeopardy  of  war. 

Where  gayer  crests  may  keep  afar." 

With  thanks — ^"twas  all  she  could — the  ma'.d 

His  nigged  courtesy  repaid. 

When  Ellen  forth  with  Lewis  went, 
Allan  made  suit  to  John  of  Brent: — 
"  My  lady  safe,  oh  let  your  grace 
Give  me  to  see  my  master's  face  I 
His  minstrel  I— to  share  his  doom 
Bound  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb. 
Tenth  in  descent,  since  first  my  sires 
Waked  for  his  noble  house  their  lyres, 
Nor  one  of  all  the  race  was  known 
Bat  prized  its  weal  above  their  own. 
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With  the  Chiefs  birth  begins  our  care; 
Our  harp  must  soothe  the  infant  heir. 
Teach  the  youth  tales  of  fight,  and  graco 
His  earliest  feat  of  field  or  chase; 
In  peace,  in  war,  our  rank  we  keep, 
We  cheer  his  board,  we  soothe  his  sleep, 
Nor  leave  bim  tUl  we  pour  our  verse, 
A  doleful  tribute!  o'er  his  hearse. 
Then  let  me  share  his  captive  lot; 
It  is  my  right — deny  it  not!"  _ 
"  Little  we  reck,"  said  John  of  Brent, 
"We  southern  men,  of  long  descent; 
Nor  wot  we  how  a  name — a  word — 
Makes  clansmen  vassals  to  a  lord : 
Yet  kind  my  noble  landlord's  part — 
God  bless  the  house  of  BeandesertI 
And,  but  I  loved  to  drive  the  deer. 
More  than  to  guide  the  labouring  steer, 
I  had  not  dwelt  an  outcast  here. 
Come,  good  old  Minstrel,  follow  mc; 
Thy  Lord  and  Chieftain  shalt  thou  sec." 

XXL 

Then,  from  a  rusted  iron  hook, 
A  bunch  of  ponderous  keys  he  took. 
Lighted  a  torch,  and  AUan  led 
Tlu-ough  grated  arch  and  passage  dread. 
Portals  they  passed,  where,  deep  within. 
Spoke  prisoner's  moan  and  fetters'  din; 
Through  rugged  vaults,  where,  loosely  stored^ 
Lay  wheel,  and  axe,  and  headsmiin's  sword. 
And  many  an  hideous  engine  gpm. 
For  wrenching  joint,  and  crushing  limb. 
By  artists  formed,  who  deemed  it  shame 
And  sin  to  give  tieir  work  a  name. 
Theynalted  at  a  low-browed  porch. 
And  Brent  to  Allan  gave  the  torch. 
While  bolt  and  chain  he  backward  rolled. 
And  made  the  bar  unhasp  its  hold. 
They  entered — 'twas  a  prison-room 
Of  stem  security  and  gloom. 
Yet  not  a  dungeon;  for  theday 
Through  lofty  gratings  found  iijs  way, 
And  rude  and  antique  garniture 
Decked  the  sad  walls  and  oaken  floor; 
31 
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Such  as  the  nigged  days  of  old, 

Beem'd  fit  for  eapthrg  noble's  bold. 

"  Here,"  said  De  Brent,  "  thott  may 'st  reivi  xs 

Till  the  Leach  Tisit  him  again. 

Strict  is  his  charge,  tJie  wardeig  t€^ 

To  tend  the  nohle  prisoner  well" 

Setiring  then  the  bolt  he  drev^, 

And  the  lock's  mnrmurs  growl'd  anew. 

Soused  at  the  sound,  &om  lotrly  bed 

A  captive  feebfy  raised  bis  head; 

The  wondering  Minstrel  looked,  and  kn«;\f 

iSTot  his  dear  lord,  bst  Boderiek  Dhs! 

5"or,  come  from  where  dan-AIiwie  fought. 

They,  erring^  deemed  the  Chief  he  souglst.  - 

XECL 

As  the  tall  Aip,  whose  lefly  prors 

Shall  never  stem  the  Inllows  raore^ 

Deserted  by  her  gallant  band. 

Amid  the  breakers  lies  astrand, 

So,  on  his  coach,  lay  Boderiek  Dhrai 

And  oft  his  fevered  limbs  he  threw 

In  toss  abrupt,  as  when  her  sides 

Xie  rocking  in  the  advancing  tides, 

That  shake  her  frame  with  ceaseless  bea% 

Tet  cannot  heave  her  from  her  seat} 

OhI  how  unhketercota'se  on  seat 

Or  his  free  step  on  bill  and  leat — 

Soon  as  the  Minstrel  he  eonld  scanv 

"  What  of  thy  lady?— of  my  dan? — 

My  Mother? — ^iDouglas? — tell  me  allt 

Have  they  been  rained  in  my  fall? 

Ah,  yes  I  w  wherefore  art  thou  here? 

Yet  speak — speak  bddlyr — do  not  fear." 

(For  AUan,  wlro  Ms  mood  well  knew, 

Was  choked  with  grief  and  terror  tooi^ 

•♦WhofoBght?— who  fled?  Old  man,  be  brief  j 

Some  might— for  they  had  lost  tlMJr  Chiet 

Who  basely  live? — ^who  braively  died?" 

**  Oh,  calm  thee.  Chief!"  the  Minstrel  cried, 

"Ellen  is  safe;"— For  that,  tlmnk  Heaven!" 

"And  hopes  are  for  the  Douglas  given  > 

TheJJady  Margaret  too  is  well, 

And,  for  thy  elan — on  field  or  kll, 

Has  never  narp  of  minstrel  told. 

Of  combat  fought  sotme  and  bold. 
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Thy  stately  pine  is  yet  unbent. 
Though  many  a  goodly  bough  is  rent." 

XIV. 

The  Chieftain  reared  his  form  on  higb. 
And  fever's  fire  was  in  his  eye; 
But  ghastly,  pale,  and  livid  streaks 
Chequered  his  swaithy  brow  and  cheeks. 
— "  Hark,  Minstrel!  I  hare  heard  thee  play 
With  measure  bold  on  festal  day. 
In  yon  lone  isle — again  where  ne'er 
Shall  hai^er  play,  ot  warrior  hear- 
That  stirring  air  (jiat  peals  on  high. 
O'er  Dermid's  race  our  victoiy. 
Strike  it! — and  then  {for  well  thou  canst) 
Free  from  thy  minstrel-Sfarit  glaUced, 
Fling  me  the  picture  of  the  fight, 
When  met  my  clan  t^  Saxon  might, 
I'll  listen,  tUl  my  fancy  hears 
The  clang  of  swords,  the  crash  of  spears  ! 
These  grates,  these  walls,  shall  vanish  then. 
For  the  fair  field  of  fighting  men. 
And  my  free  spirit  burst  away. 
As  if  it  soared  from  battle  fray." 
The  trembling  bard  with  awe  obeyed — 
Slow  on  the  harp.hi3  hand  he  laidj 
But  soon  remembrance  Of  l^e  sight 
He  witnessed  from  the  mountain's  hei^it, 
With  what  old  Bertram  told  at  night. 
Awakened  the  fiill  power  of  song. 
And  bOTC  biiti  in  career  along;— 
As  shallop  lannched  on  river's  tide, 
That  slow  and  fearful  leaves  the  side, 
But,  when  it  feels  the  middle  stream. 
Drives  downward  swift  as  Ughtuing'e  bcasn. 

XV. 

BATTLE  OF  BEAI.'  iS  DUIKS. 

"The  Minstrel  came  once  more  to  view 
The  eastern  ridge  of  Ben-venue, 
For,  ere  he  parted,  he  would  say. 
Farewell  to  lovely  Loch-Achray — • 
Where  shall  he  find,  in  foreign  land. 
So  lone  A  lake  so  sweet  a  ^zaudl— 
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There  is  no  breeze  upon  the  fern. 

No  ripple  on  the  lake, 
Upon  her  eyrie  nods  the  erne, 

The  deer  has  sought  the  brake; 
The  small  birds  will  not  sing  aloud,  ' 

The'springing  trout  lies  still. 
So  darkly  glooins  yon  thunder  cloud,  • 
That  swathes,  as  with  a  purple  shroud, 

Benledi'a  distant  hill. 
Is  it  the  thunder's  solemn  sonnf 

That  mutters  deep  and  dread. 
Or  echoes  from  the  groaning  ground 

The  warrior's  measured  tread? 
Is  it  the  lightning's  quiyering  glance 

That  on  the  thicket  streams. 
Or  do  they  flash  on  spear  and  lance 

The  sun's  retiring  beams? 
— 1  see  the  dagger-crest  of  Mar, 
I  see  the  Moray's  silver  star. 
Wave  o'er  the  cloud  of  Saxon  war. 
That  up  the  lake  comes  winding  iisri 

To  hero  boune  for  battle  strife. 
Or  bard  of  martial  lay, 

Twere  worth  ten  years  of  peaceful  lif^ 
One  glance  at  their  array  I 

XVI. 

"Their  light-armed  archers  far  and  near 

Surveyed  the  tangled  ground, 
Their  centre  ranks,  with  pike  and  spear, 

A  twilight  forest  frowned. 
Their  barbed  horsemen,  in  the  rear. 

The  stem  battalia  crowned. 
No  cymbal  clash^,  no  clarion  rang. 

Still  were  the  pipe  and  drum; 
Save  heavy  tread,  and  armour's  clang. 

The  sullen  march  was  dumb. 
"  There  breathed  no  wind  their  crests  to  sbak«^ 

Or  wave  their  flags  abroad; 
Scarce  the  frail  aspen  seemed  to  quake, 

TTiat  shadowed  o'er  their  road. 
Their  vaward  scouts  no  tidings  bring. 

Can  rouse  no  lurking  foe. 
Nor  spy  a  trace  of  living  tiling, 

Save  when  they  stirred  the  roe; 
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The  host  moves,  like  a  deep  sea-wave, 
Where  rise  no  rocks  its  pride  to  brave, 

High-spelling,  dark,  and  slow. 
The  lake  is  passed,  and  now  they  gain 
A  narrow  and  a  broken  plain. 
Before  the  Trosachs'  rugged  ja^rs; 
And  here  the  horse  and  spearmen  pans^ 
While,  to  explore  the  dangerons  glen. 
Dive  liirongh  t&e  pa^s  the  ardier-men. 

xvn. 

"  At  once  there  rose  so  wild  a  yell 

Within  that  dark  and  narrow  deU, 

As  all  the  fiends,  &om  heaven  that  fell. 

Had  pealed  the  banner-cry  of  hell! 
Forth  &om  the  pass  in  tumult  driven. 
Like  chaff  before  the  wind  of  heaven. 

The  archery  appear: 
For  lifel  for  lifel  dieir  flight  they  ply — 
And  shriek,  and  shout,  and  battle-cry. 
And  plaids  and  bonnets  waving  higli. 
And  broad-swords  flashing  to  the  sky. 
Axe  maddening  in  their  rear. 

Onward  they  drive,  in  dreadful  race, 
Pursuers  and  pursued;- 

Before  that  tide  of  flight  and  chase. 

How  shall  it  keep  its  rooted  place. 
The  spearmen's  twilight  wood? 

— '  Down,  down,'  cried  Mar,  'your  lances  down ! 
Bear  back  bom  fi-iend  and  foe  I' 

liike  reeds  before  the  tempest's  frown. 

That  serried  grove  of  lances  brown 
At  once  lay  levell'd  low; 

And  closely  shouldering  side  to  side, 

The  bristling  ranks  the  onset  bide. 

— '  We'll  quell  the  savage  mountaineer. 
As  their  Tinchel  cows  the  game! 

They  come  as  fleet  as  forest  deer. 
We'll  drive  them  back  as  tame.' 

xvnL 

«  Bearing  before  them,  in  their  coarse. 
The  relics  of  the  archer  force. 
Like  wave  with  crest  of  sparkling  foiun, 
Bight  onward  did  Clan- Alpine  come 
81 » 
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Above  the  tide,  each  broad-sword  bright 

Was  brandishing  like  beam  of  light. 
Each  targe  was  dark  below; 

And  with  the  ocean's  mighty  swing. 

When  heaving  to  the  tempest's  \fing, 
They  hurled  them  on  the  foe. 
I  heard  Uie  lance's  shiyering  crash. 
As  when  the  whirlwind  rends  the  ash; 
I  heard  the  broad-sword's  deadly  dang. 
As  if  an  hundred  auvUs  rang!  . 
But  Moray  wheeled  his  rearward  rank 
Of  horsemen  on  Clan- Alpine's  flank— 
'  My  banner-man,  advance! 

I  see,'  he  cried,  'their  column  shake. 
Now,  gallants!  for  your  ladies'  sake^ 
Upon  them  with  the  lance  1' 
The  horsemen  dashed  among  the  rout, 

As  deer  break  through  the  broom; 
Their  steeds  are  stout,  their  swords  are  out, 

They  soon  make  Ughtsome  room. 
Clan-Alpine's  best  are  backward  bom^~ 

Where,  where  was  Boderick  theni 
One  blast  upon  his  bugle  horn 

Were  worth  a  thousand  men. 
And  refluent  through  the  pass  of  fear 

The  battle's  tide  was  poor'd; 
Vanished  the  Saxon's  straggling  spear. 

Vanished  the  mountain  sword. 
As  Bracklinn's  chasm,  so  black  and  steejk 

Beceives  her  loariiig  linn. 
As  the  dark  caverns  of  the  deep 

Suck  the  wild  whirlpool  in. 
So  did  the  deep  and  darksome  pass 
Devour  the  battle's  mingled  mass; 
None  linger  now  upon  flie  plain. 
Save  those  who  ne'er  shall  fight  again. 

XIX. 

"  Now  westward  rolls  the  battle's  din. 
That  deep  and  doubling  pass  within. 
Minstrel,  away!  the  work  of  fate 
Is  bearing  on:  its  issue  wait. 
Where  the  rude  Trosaehs'  dread  defile 
Opens  on  Katrine's  lake  and  isle. 
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Grey  Ben-venne  I  soon  repassed, 
Iioch-Katrine  lay  beneath  me  cast 

The  sun  is  set — the  clouds  are  met— 
The  lowering  scowl  of  heaven 

An  inky  hue  ot  liyid  blue 
To  the  deep  lake  has  given; 
Strange  gusts  of  wind  firom  mountain  glcu 
Swept  o'er  the  lake,  then  sunk  agen. 
I  heeded  not  the  eddying  surge, 
Mine  eye  but  saw  the  Trosachs'  gorge. 
Mine  ear  but  heard  that  sullen  sound, 
Which  like  an  earthquake  shook  the  ground. 
And  spoke  the  stem  and  desperate  strife 
That  parts  not  but  with  parting  life. 
Seeming,  to  minstrel-ear,  to  toll 
The  dirge  of  many  a  passing  soul. 

Nearer  it  comes — ^the  dim-wood  glea 

The  martial  flood  disgorged  agen. 
But  not  in  mingled  tide; 
The  plaided  warriors  of  the  North, 
High  on  the  mountain  thnnder  forth, 

And  overhang  its  side; 
While  by  the  lake  below  appears 
The  darkening  cloud  of  Saxon  speara 
At  weary  bay  each  shattered  band. 
Eyeing  their  foemen,  sternly  stand; 
Their  banners  stream  like  tatter'd  sail. 
That  flings  its  fragments  to  the  gale, 
And  broken  arms  an^disarray 
Marked  the  fell  havo Af  the  day. 

XX. 

"  Viewing  the  mountain's  ridge  askanc^ 
The  Saxons  stood  in  sullen  trance. 
Till  Moray  pointed  with  his  lance. 

And  cried — '  Behold  yon  isle  I 
Seel  none  are  lefl;  to  guard  its  strand. 
But  women  weak,  that  wring  the  hand: 
'Tis  there  of  yore  the  robber  band 

Their  booty  wont  to  pile; — 
My  purse,  with  bonnet-pieces  store. 
To  him  will  swim  a  bow-shot  o'er. 
And  loose  a  shauop  from  the  shores 
Lightly  we'll  tame  the  war-wolf  then. 
Lords  of  his  mate,  and  brood,  and  den. 
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Forth  from  the  ranks  a  spearman  spmng, 
On  earth  his  casque  and  corslet  rung, 

He  plunged  hun  in  the  ware : — 
All  saw  the  deed — ^the  purpose  knew, 
And  to  their  clamours  Ben-venue 

A  mingled  echo  gave; 
The  Saxons  shout,  Sieir  mate  to  cheer. 
The  helpless  females  scream  for  fear. 
And  yells  for  rage  the  mountaineer. 
'Twas  then,  as  hy  the  outcry  riven. 
Poured  down  at  once  the  lowering  heaven; 
A  whirlwind  swept  Loch-Katrine's  breast. 
Her  billows  reared  their  snowy  crest. 
Well  for  the  swimmer  swelled  they  high. 
To  mar  the  highland  marksman's  eye; 
For  round  him  showered,  'mid  rain  and  hail. 
The  yengeM  arrows  of  the  Gael. 
In  vain.    He  nears  the  isle — and  lot 
His  hand  is  on  a  shallop's  bow. 
— Just  then  a  flash  of  lightning  came, 
It  tinged  the  waves  and  strand  with  flame; 
I  marked  Dnncraggan's  widowed  dame, 
Behind  an  oak  I  saw  her  stand, 
A  naked  durk  gleamed  in  her  hand: — 
It  darkened — ^but  amid  the  moan 
Of  waves  I  heard  a  dying  groan; — 
Another  flash  I  the  spearman  floats 
A  weltering  corse  beside  the  boats. 
And  the  stem  Mal^ib  o'er  him  stood. 
Her  hand  and  dagger  streaming  blood. 

XXL 

'■'Bevenge!  revenge!'  theSaxons  cried. 
The  Gaels'  exulting  shout  replied. 
Despite  the  elemental  rage. 
Again  th^  hurried  to  engage; 
But,  ere  they  closed  in  desperate  fight. 
Bloody  with  spurring  came  a  knight. 
Sprang  from  his  horse,  and,  from  a  crag, 
Waved  'twixt  the  hosts  a  milk-white  flag: 
Clarion  and  tnmipet  by  his  side 
Bang  forth  a  truce  note  high  and  wido. 
While,  in  the  monarch's  name,  afar 
A  herald's  voice  forbade  the  war. 
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For  Bothwell's  lord,  and  Eoderick  bold, 

Were  both,  he  said,  in  captive  hold." 

— ^But  here  the  lay  made  sudden  stand } 

The  harp  escap'd  the  minstrel's  handl 

Oil  had  he  stolen  a  glance,  to-epy 

How  Eoderick  brooked  his  minstrelsy; 

At  first,  the  Chieftain,  to  the  chime, 

With  lifted  hand,  kept  feeble  time; 

That  motion  ceased-^yet  feeling  strong 

Varied  his  look  as  changed  the  song; 

At  length,  no  more  his  deafened  ear 

The  minstrel  melody  can  hear; 

His  face  grows  sharp— his  hands  are  clenched. 

As  if  some  pang  his  heart-strings  wrenched; 

Set  are  his  teeth,  his  fading  eye 

Is  sternly  fixed  on  vacancy. 

Thus,  motionless,  and  moanless,  drew 

His  parting  breath,  stout  Boderick  Bhul— 

Old  Allan-bane  looked  on  aghast. 

While  grim  and  still  his  spirit  passed; 

Bat  when  he  saw  that  life  was  fled, 

He  poured  his  wailing  o'er  the  dead. 

xxn. 

IiAMEKT. 

"  And  art  thou  cold,  and  lowly  laid,      ' 
Thy  foemen's  dread,  thy  people's  aid, 
Breadalbane's  boast,  Clan-Alpine's  shade; 
for  thee  shall  none  a  requiem  say! 
— ^Por  thee,  who  loved  the  minstrel's  lay. 
For  thee,  of  Bothwell's  house  the  stay. 
The  shelter  of  her  exiled  line. 
E'en  in  this  prison-house  of  thine, 
ni  wail  for  Alpine's  honoured  pine! 

"  What  groans  shall  yonder  valleys  fill  I 
What  slmeks  of  grief  shall  rend  you  hill  I 
What  tears  of  burning  rage  shall  thrill. 
When  mourns  thy  tribe  thy  battles  donCj 
Thy  fall  before  the  race  was  won. 
Thy  sword  ungirt  ere  set  of  sun! 
There  breathes  not  clansman  of  thy  line, 
But  would  have  given  his  life  for  thine. 
Oh  woe  for  Alpine's  honoured  pine! 
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"Sad  was  thy  lot  on  mortal  stage! — 
The  captive  thiosh  may  brook  the  cage, 
The  prisoBed  eagle  dies  for  rage. 
Brave  spirit,  do  not  scorn  my  strain! 
And,  when  its  notes  awake  again. 
Even  she,  so  long  beloved  in  vain. 
Shall  with  my  harp  her  voice  combine. 
And' mix  her  woe  and  tears  with  mine. 
To  wail  Clan- Alpine's  honoured  pine." 

YTTTTT- 

EUen,  the  while,  with  bursting  heart, 

Bemained  in  lordly  bower  apart, 

Where  played,  with  many-coloured  gleamc. 

Through  storied  pane  the  rising  beams. 

In  vain  on  gilded  roof  they  fall. 

And  lighten'd  up  a  tapestried  wall, 

And  for  her  use  a  menial  train 

A  rich  collation  spread  in  vain. 

The  banquet  proud,  the  chamber  gay. 

Scarce  drew  one  curious  glance  astray; 

Or,  if  she  looked,  'twas  but  to  say. 

With  better  omen  dawned  the  day 

In  that  lone  isle,  where  waved  on  high. 

The  dun  deer's  hide  for  canopy; 

Where  oft  her  noble  father  shared 

The  simple  meal  her  care  prepared. 

While  Lufira,  croucliing  by  her  side,    . 

Her  station  claimed  with  jealous  pride; 

And  Douglas,  bent  on  woodland  game. 

Spoke  of  the  chase  to  Malcolm  Grsme, 

Whose  answer,  oft  at  random  made. 

The  wandering  of  his  thoughts  betrayed — 

Those  who  such  simple  joys  have  known 

Are  taught  to  prize  them  when  they're  gona 

But  sudden,  see,  she  lifts  her-headi 

The  window  seeks  with  cautious  tread. 

What  distant  music  has  the  power 

To  win  her  in  this  woefal  hour! 

'Twas  &om  a  turret  that  o'erhnng 

Ber  latticed  bower,  the  strain  was  sung: 

XXIV. 

LAY  OF  THE  IMFBISOMED  H1INT8MAII. 

"My  hawk  is  tired  of  perch  and  hood. 
My  idle  greyhound  loathes  his  food. 
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My  horse  is  weary  of  his  stall, 
^d  I  am  sick  of  captive  thral], 
I  wish  I  were  as  I  have  been, 
IlantlBg  the  hart  in  forests  green. 
With  bended  bow  and  bloodhound  free^ 
For  that's  the  life  is  meet  for  me. 

*I  hate  to  learn  the  ebb  of  time 
From  yon  dull  Steeplers  drowsr^  ehime^ 
Or  mark  it  as  the  sunbeams  crawl. 
Inch  after  inch,  along  the  wall. 
The  lark  was  wont  my  matins  ring. 
The  sable  rook  my  vespers  sing; 
These  towers,  although  a  king's  they  be^ 
Bave  not  a  hall  of  joy  for  me. 

"No  more  at  dawning  mom  I  rise^ 
And  sun  myself  in  BUen's  eyes. 
Drive  the  fleet  deer  the  forest  throngb. 
And  homeward  wend  with  evening  devj 
A  blithesome  welcome  blithely  meel^ 
And  lay  n^  trophies  at  her  feet, 
While  fled  the  eve  on  wing  of  glee— 
That  life  is  lost  to  love  and  met" 

XXV. 

The  heart-sick  lay  was  hardly  said. 

The  list'ner  had  not  turned  her  head. 

It  trickled  still,  the  starting  tear. 

When  light  a  footstep  struck  her  ear. 

And  Snowdoun's  graceful  Knight  was  near. 

She  tmned  the  hastier,  lest  again 

The  prisoner  should  renew  his  strain. 

"  Oh  welcome,  brave  Fitz-Jamesl"  she  said} 

"  How  may  an  ahnost  orphan  maid 

Pay  the  deep  debt."    "  Oh  say  not  so) 

To  me  no  gratitude  yon  owe. 

Kot  mine,  alas!  the  boon  to  gir^ 

And  bid  thy  noble  father  live; 

I  can  but  be  thy  guide,  sweet  maid. 

With  Scotland's  King  thy  suit  to  aid. 

Kg  tyrant  he,  though  ire  and  pride 

May  lead  his  better  mood  aside. 

Come,  Ellen,  come! — 'tis  more  than  time;, 

He  holds  his  court  at  morning  prime;" 
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With  beating  heart,  and  bosom  wrang, 
As  to  a  brother's  aim  she  dung. 
Gently  he  dried  the  &lling  tear. 
And  gently  whispered  hope  and  cheer; 
Her  faltering  steps  half  led,  half  staid, 
Throngh  gallery  fair  and  high  arcade, 
Till,  at  his  tonch,  its  brings  of  pride 
A  portal  arch  unfolded  wide. 

xxvx 

Within  'twas  brilliant  all  and  light, 
A  thronging  scene  of  figures  bright} 
It  glowed  on  Ellen's  dazzled  sight, 
As  when  the  setting  sun  has  given 
Ten  thousand  hues  to  summer  even. 
And,  &om  their  tissue,  fancy  frames  . 
Aerial  knights  and  faiiy  dames. 
Still  by  Fitz- James  her  footing  staid 
A  few  faint  steps  she  forward  made. 
Then  slow  her  drooping  head  she  raised, 
And  fearfid  round  die  presence  gazed; 
For  him  she  sought,  who  owned  this  state, 
The  dreaded  prince  whose  will  was  fate  I 
She  gazed  on  many  a  princely  port, 
flight  well  have  ruled  a  royal  court; 
On  many  a  splendid  garb  ^e  gazed^ 
Then  turned  bewildered  and  amazed. 
For  all  stood  bare;  and,  in  the  room, 
Fitz- James  alone  wore  cap  and  plume. 
To  him  each  lady's  look  was  lent. 
On  him  each  courtier's  eye  was  bent; 
'Midst  fiirs,  and  silks,  and  jewels  sheen, 
He  stood,  in  simple  Lincoln  green. 
The  centre  of  the  glittering  ring — 
And  Snowdonn's  Knight  is  Scotland's  King) 

xxvn. 

As  wreath  of  snow  on  motmtain  breast. 

Slides  &om  the  rock  that  gave  it  rest. 

Poor  Ellen  gUded  from  her  stay, 

And  at  the  Monarch's  feet  she  lay; 

Np  word  her  choking  voice  commands — 

She  showed  the  ring — she  clasped  her  handu 

Ohl  not  a  moment  could  he  brook. 

The  generous  prince,  that  suppliant  lookl 
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Oontly  be  rtused  her — and  the  while 
Checked  with  a  glance  the  circle's  smiles 
Graceful,  but  grave,  her  brow  he  hissed, 
,  And  bade  her  terrors  be  dismissed— 
"  Yes,  Fair;  the  wandering  poor  JEltz-Jamcs 
The  &al^  of  Scotland  clauns. 
To  him  toy  woes,  th^  wishes,  bring] 
He  will  redeem  lus  signet  nng. 
Ask  nought  fi>r  Bon^as— jester  even. 
His  prince  and  he  ha>'e  much  forgiven: 
TTroug  hath  he  liad  firam  alanderons  tongue, 
I,  horn  his  rebel  kinsmen,  wrong. 
We  would  not  to  the  vulgar  crowd 
Yield  what  they  craved  with  damour  loudt 
Calmly  we  hewd  and  judged  his  cause. 
Our  council  aided  and  our  laws. 
I  stanched  tiiy  father's  death-fend  stem. 
With  stout  De  Vaux  and  Qttiy  Olencairuj 
And  Bothwell's  Lord  henceforth  we  own 
The  fiiend  and  bulwark  of  our  Throne^ 
But,  lovely  infidel,  how  nowf 
What  clouds  tinr  misbeUeving  browf 
Lord  Jam^  of  bonglas,  lend  thine  aid| 
Tboa  must  confirm  this  doubting  maid." 

•snrvTTT, 

Then  forth  ihe  noble  Douglas  spmnj^ 
And  on  his  neck  his  daughter  hung. 
The  Monarch  drank,  that  ha{^T  hour. 
The  sweetest,  h<diest  draught  of  power— 
AMien  it  can  s(^,  with  godlike  Toica, 
Arise,  sad  Virtue,  and  r^oioe! 
Vet  would  not  James  the  general  eye 
On  nature's  r^>tures  long  should  p^; 
He  stepp'd  between—**  Nay,  Doo^as,  nay. 
Steal  not  my  proselyte  awayl 
The  riddle  'tis  my  right  to  read. 
That  brought  this  happy  chance  to  speed. 
Yes,  EUen,  when  di^uised  I  strs^. 
In  life's  more  low  but  ht^pier  way, 
Tis  under  name  which  vtois  my  power, 
Kor  £ilady  veils— for  Stirlrng's  tower 
Of  yot«  tm  name  of  Snowdonn  claims. 
And  Normans  call  me  James  fiti-James. 
Thus  wtteh  I  o'er  insulted  law^ 
Thus  learn  to  right  the  iignred  cause." 
S3 
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Then,  in  a  tone  apart  and  low, 

— "  Ah,  little  tralt'ress!  none  mnst  know 

What  idle  dream,  what  lighter  thought, 

What  vanity  full  dearly  bought. 

Joined  to  thine  eye's  dark  witchcraft,  drew 

My  spell-bound  steps  to  Ben-venue, 

In  dangerous  hour,  and  aU  but  gave 

Thy  monardi's  life  to  mountain  glaive  1" 

Aloud  he  spoke — **  Thou  still  dost  hold 

That  little  taUsman  of  gold. 

Pledge  of  my  faith,  Fitz- James's  ring—. 

What  seeks  fair  EUen  of  the  King?" 

XYTX.  ■•; 

Fnll  well  the  conscious  maiden  gnessed. 

He  probed  the  weakness  of  her  breast; 

But,  with  that  consciousness,  there  came 

A  lightening  of  her  feais  for  Grseme, 

And  more  she  deemed  the  monarch's  ire 

Kindled  'gainst  him,  who,  for  her  sire, 

Rebellious  broadsword  boldly  drewj 

And  to  her  generous  feeling  true. 

She  craved  the  grace  of  Roderick  Dhn. 

"  Forbear  thy  suit: — ^the  King  of  kings 

Alone  can  stay  life's  parting  wings. 

I  know  his  heart,  I  know  his  hand. 

Have  shared  his  cheer,  and  proved  his  brandy— 

My  fairest  earldom  would  I  give 

To  bid  Clan-Alpine's  Ciiieiiain  live! 

Hast  thou  no  otjier  boon  to  crave  7— 

No  other  captive  friend  to  save?" 

Blusliing,  she  turned  her  from  the  King 

And  to  the  Douglas  gave  the  ring. 

As  if  she  wished  her  sire  to  speak 

The  suit  that  stained  her  glowing  cheek. 

"  Nay,  then,  my  pledge  h^  lost  its  force, 

And  stubborn  justice  holds  her  course. 

Malcolm,  come  forth!" — And,  at  the  word, 

Down  kneel'd  the  Ghseme  to  Scotland's  Lord. 

"  For  theo,  rash  youth,  nu  suppliant  sues, 

From  thee  may  Vengeance  claim  her  dues. 

Who,  nurtured  underneath  our  smile. 

Hast  paid  our  care  by  treacherous  wile, 

And  Bought  amid  thy  faithful  clan, 

A  refuge  for  an  outlawed  man. 
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Dishonouring  thus  thy  loyal  name. 
Fetters  and  warder  for  the  Grseme!" 
His  chain  of  gold  the  King  unstrung, 
The  links  o'er  Malcolm's  neck  ho  flung. 
Then  gently  drew  the  glittering  band. 
And  laid  the  dasp  on  £Uen'B  hand. 


Harp  of  the  North,  farewell!  The  hills  grow  dark. 
On  purple  peaks  a  deeper  shade  descending; 

In  twilight  copse  the  glow-worm  lights  her  spark. 
The  deer,  half-seen,  are  to  the  covert  wending 
Resume  thy  wizard  elm  I  the  fountain  lending, 

And  the  wild  breeze,  thy  wilder  minstrelsy; 
Thy  numbers  sweet  with  Nature's  vespers  blend- 
ing. 

With  distant  echo  from  the  fold  and  lea. 

And  herd-boy's  evening  pipe,  and  hum  of  housing 
bee. 

Yet,  once  again,  farewell,  thou  Minstrel  HarpI 

Yet,  once  again,  forgive  my  feeble  sway. 
And  little  reck  I  of  the  censure  sharp 

May  idly  cavil  at  an  idle  lay. 

Much  have  I  owed  thy  strains  on  life's  long 
way. 
Through  secret  woes  the  world  has  never  known. 

When  on  the  weary  night  dawned  wearier  day. 
And  bitterer  was  the  grief  devoured  alone. 
That  I  o'erlive  such  woes,  Enchantress  1  is  thino 


Hark!  as  my  lingering  footsteps  slow  retu'e. 

Some  Spirit  of  the  Air  has  waked  thy  string 
'Tis  now  a  Seraph  bold,  with  touch  of  fire, 

'Tis  now  the  brush  of  Fairy's  frolic  wing. 

Receding  now,  the  dying  numbers  ring  ' 
Fainter  and  fainter  down  the  rugged  dell. 
And  now  the  mountain  breezes  scarcely  bring 
A  wandering  witch-note  of  the  distant  spell — 
And  now,  'tis  sUent  all— Enchantress,  fare  thee 

weUl 
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DON    RODEPvICK. 


The  following  poem  is  foaaded  npon  a  Spanish  tradi- 
tion, particularly  detailed  in  the  note- ;  but  bearing,  in  gene- 
ral, that  Don  Boderick,  the  last  Gothic  King  of  Spain  when 
the  invasion  of  the  Moors  was  impending,  had  the  temerity 
to  descend  into  an  ancient  vault,  near  Toledo,  the  opening 
of  which  had  heen  denounced  as  fatal  to  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy. The  legend  adds,  that  his  rash  curiosity  was  mor- 
tified by  an  emblematical  representation  of  those  Saracens 
•who,  in  the  year  714,  defeated  him  in  battle,  and  reduced 
Spain  under  their  dominion.  I  have  presumed  to  prolong 
the  vision  of  the  revolutions  of  Spain  duwn  to  the  present 
eventful  crisis  of  the  Peninsula;  and  to  divide  it,  by  a  sup* 
posed  change  of  scene,  into  three  periods,  'i'he.^«t  of  these 
represents  the  invasion  of  th'?  Moors,  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Roderick,  and  closes  with  the  peaceful  occupation  of  the 
country  by  the  victors,  Th.3  second  embraces  the  state  of 
the  Peninsula,  when  the  conquests  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  had  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch  the  renown  of  their  arms;  sullied,  hotvever, 
by  superstition  and  cruelty.  An  illusion  to  the  inbumani- 
ties  of  the  Inquisition  terminates  this  picture.  The  2ustpart 
32* 
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of  the  poem  opens  with  the  state  of  Spaiu  previous  to  the 
nnparalleled  treachery  of  Boanaparte;  gives  a  sketch  of  the 
usurpation  attempted  upon  that  unsuspicious  and  friendly 
kingdom,  and  terminates  with  the  arrival  of  the  British  suc- 
cours. It  may  be  farther  proper  to  mention,  that  the  object 
of  the  poem  is  lees  to  commemorate  or  detail  particular  in- 
cidents, than  to  exhibit  a  general  and  impressive  picture  of 
the  several  periods  brought  upon  tl!e  stage. 

I  am  too  sensible  of  the  respect  due  to  the  Public,  espe- 
cially by  one  who  has  already  experienced  more  than  ordi- 
nary indulgence,  to  offer  any  apology  for  the  inferiority  of 
the  poetry  to  the  subject  it  is  chiefly  designed  to  comme- 
morate. Yet  I  think  it  proper  to  mention,  that,  while  I  was 
hastily  executing  a  work,  written  for  a  temporary  purpose, 
and  on  passing  events,  the  task  was  most  cruelly  inten'upt- 
ed  by  the  successive  deaths  of  Lord  President  Blair,  and 
Lord  Viscount  Melville.  In  those  distinguished  charac- 
ters, I  had  not  only  to  regret  persons  whose  lives  were  most 
important  to  Scotland,  but  also  whose  notice  and  patron- 
age honoured  my  entrance  upon  active  life;  and  I  may  add, 
with  melancholy  pride  who  permitted  my  more  advanced 
age  to  claim  no  common  share  in  their  friendship.  Under 
such  interruptions,  the  following  verses,  which  my  best  and 
happiest  efforts  must  have  left  far  unworthy  of  their  theme, 
have,!  am  myself  sensible,  an  appearance  of  negligence 
and  coherence,  which,  in  other  circumstances,  I  mi(;ht  hare 
been  able  to  remove. 

Edinbuego,  Jime  'Mth,  1811. 
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"  Quid  dignum  memorare  tuis.Bispania,  terns. 
Vox  humana  valet." — Olaudian. 


INTKODUCTION. 


Lives  there  a  stiain,  whose  sounds  of  monnting  fire^ 

May  rise  distinguish'd  o'er  the  din  of  war, 
Or  died  it  with  yon  master  of  the  lyre. 

Who  sung  beleaguer'd  Uion's  evil  star? 
Snch,  Wellington,  might-reach  thee  from  afar. 

Wafting  its  descant  wide  o'er  ocean's  range; 
Nor  shouts,  nor  clashing  arms,  its  mood  could  mar. 

All  as  it  swell'd  'twixt  each  loud  trumpet-change, 
That  clangs  to  Britain,  victory, — ^to  Portugal,  revenge 

n 

Y«s!  snch  a  strain,  with  all-o'erpowering  measure, 

Might  melodize  with  each  tumultuous  sound, 
Each  voice  of  fear  or  triumph,  woe  or  pleasure^ 

That  rings  Mondego's  ravaged  shores  around  j 
The  thundering  cry  of  hosts  with  conquest  crown'd, 

The  female  Siriek,  the  ruin'd  peasant's  moan. 
The  shout  of  captives  from  then:  chains  unbound. 

The  foil'd  oppressor's  deep  and  sullen  groan, 
A  nation's  choral  hymn  for  tyranny  o'eithiowu. 
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Bnf  we  weak  minstrels  of  a  laggard  day, 

Skill'd  bat  to  Imitate  an  elder  page, 
Timid  and  raptureless,  can  we  repay 

The  debt  thou  claim'st  in  this  exhausted  age? 
Thou  giv'st  our  lyres  a  theme,  that  might  engage 

Those  that  could  send  thy  name  o'er  sea  and  luai', 
While  sea  and  land  shall  last;  for  Homer's  rage 

A  theme;  a  theme  for  Milton's  mighty  hand — 
Qow  much  unmeet  for  ua,  a  faint  degenerate  bund. 

IV. 

Ye  mountains  stem!  within  whose  rugged  breaet, 

The  friends  of  Scottish  freedom  found  repose ; 
Yetorrentsl  whose  hoarse  sounds  have  soothed  their  rest. 

Returning  from  the  field  of  ranquish'd  foes; 
Say,  have  ye  lost  each  wild  majestic  close, 

That  erst  the  choir  of  bards  or  druids  flung, 
TThat  time  their  hymn  of  victory  arose, 

And  Cattraeth's  glens  with  voice  of  triumph  rung. 
And  mystic  Merlin  harp'd,  and  grey-hair'd  Lly  wurcli  sung  ' 


U!  if  your  wilds  such  minstrelsy  retain, 

As  sure  your  changeful  gales  seem  oft  to  sav, 
When  sweeping  wild  and  sinking  soft  again. 

Like  trumpet-jubilee,  or  harp's  wild  sway  5 
If  ye  can  echo  such  triumphant  lay, 

Then  lend  the  note  to  him  has  lovod  you  long 
Who  pious  gather'd  each  tradition  grey. 

That  floats  your  solitary  wastes  along. 
And  with  affection  raiu  gave  them  new  voice  in  song 

VL 

For  not  till  now,  how  oft  soe'er  the  task 

Of  truant  verse  hath  lighten'd  graver  care, 
From  muse  or  sylvan  was  he  wont  to  ask. 

In  phrase  poetic,  inspiration  fair; 
Careless  he  gave  his  numbers  to  the  air, — 

They  came  unsought  for,  if  applauses  camej 
Nor  for  himself  prefers  he  now  the  prayer; 

Let  but  his  verse  befit  a  hero's  fame. 
Immortal  be  the  verse, — forgot  the  poet's  name. 
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VII. 

Hark,  from  yon  misty  eaira  their  answer  toss'd: 

"  Minstrel!  the  fame  of  whose  romantic  lyr9» 
Capricious  swelling  now,  may  soon  be  lost, 

Like  the  light  flickering  of  a  cottage  fire: 
If  to  such  task  presumptuous  thon  aspire,  , 

Seek  not  from  us  the  meed  to  warrior  doe; 
Age  after  age  has  gather'd  son  to  sire. 

Since  our  grey  cUffs  the  din  of  conflict  knew, 
Or,  pealing  through  our  vales,  victorious  bugles  blew. 

vm 

"Deca/dour  old  traditionary  lore. 

Save  where  the  lingering  fays  renew  their  ring. 
By  milk-maid  seen  beneath  the  hawthorn  hoar, 

Or  round  the  marge  of  Minchmore'a  haunted  spring; 
Save  where  their  legends  grey-hair'd  shepherds  sing, 

That  now  scarce  win  a  listening  ear  but  thine. 
Of  feuds  obscure,  and  border  ravaging. 

And  rugged  deeds  recount  in  rugged  line. 
Of  moonlight  foray  made  on  Teviot,  Tweed,  or  Tyna 

JX. 

<•  N'ol  search  romantic  lands,  where  the  neer  suu 

Gives  with  unstinted  boon  ethereal  flame. 
Where  the  rude  villager,  his  labour  done. 

In  verse  spontaneous  chants  some  &,vour'd  name; 
Whether  Olalia's  charms  his  tribute  claim. 

Her  eye  of  diamond,  and  her  locks  of  jet; 
Or  whether,  kindling  at  the  deeds  of  Graeme, 

He  sing,  to  wild  Morisco  measure  set. 
Old  Albin's  red  claymore,green  Erin's  bayonet 


"Explore  those  regions,  where  the  flinty  crest 

Of  wild  Nevada  ever  gleams  with  snows. 
Where  in  the  proud  Alhambra's  ruined  breast 

Barbaric  monuments  of  pomp  repose; 
Or  where  the  banners  of  more  ruthless  foea. 

Tliau  the  fierce  Moor,  float  o'er  Toledo's  fano, 
Ero.n  whose  tall  towers  even  now  the  patriot  throws 

Aa  anxious  glance,  to  spy  upon  the  plain 
The  bicaded  ranks  of  England,  Portugal,  and  Spain. 
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XL 

"  There,  of  Numantiavi  fire  a  swarthy  spark 

Still  Ughtens  in  the  sun-burnt  native's  eye; 
The  stately  port,  slow  step,  and  visage  dark, 

Still  mark  enduring  pride  and  constancy. 
And,  if  the  glow  of  feudal  chivalry 

Beam  not,  as  once,  thy  nobles'  dearest  pride^ 
Iberia!  ofb  thy  crestless  peasantry 

Have  seen  the  plumed  Hidalgo  quit  their  side; 
Have  seen,  yet  dauntless  stood — 'gainst  fortune  fought  and 
died, 

XII. 

"  And  cherish'd  still  by  that  unchanging  race. 

Are  themes  for  minstrelsy  more  high  than  thine; 
Of  strange  tradition  many  a  mystic  trace. 

Legend  and  vision,  prophecy  and  sign; 
Where  wonders  wild  of  Arabesque  combine 

With  Gothic  imagery  of  darker  shade. 
Forming  a  model  meet  for  minstrel  line. 

Go,  seek  such  theme!"— the  Mountain  Spirit  said: 
With  hlial  awe  I  heard — I  heard,  and  I  obey'd. 
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Bearing  their  crests  amid  the  cloudless  skies, 

And  darkly  clustering  in  the  pale  moonliglit^ 
Toledo's  holy  towers  and  spires  arise, 

As  from  a  trembling  lake  of  silver  white; 
Their  mingled  shadows  intercept  the  sight 

Of  the  broad  burial-ground  outstretch'd  below. 
And  nought  disturbs  the  silence  of  the  night; 

All  sleeps  in  sullen  shade,  or  silver  glow, 
AU  save  the  heavy  swell  of  Teio's  ceaseless  flow. 

II. 

All  save  the  rushing  swell  of  Teio's  tide. 
Or,  distant  hear  j,  a  courser's  neigh  or  tramp; 
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Their  changing  rounds  as  watchful  horsemen  vide, 
To  guard  the  limits  of  ICing  Roderick's  camp, 

For,  through  the  river's  night-fog  rolling  damp, 
Was  many  a  proud  pavilion  dimly  seen, 

Which  glimmer'd  back,  against  the  moon's  fair  lamp, 
Tissues  of  silk  and  silver  twisted  sheen. 
And  standards  proudly  pitch'd,  and  warders  arm'd  betweea 

IIL 

But  of  their  Monarch's  person  keeping  ward. 

Since  last  the  deep-mouth'd  bell  of  vespers  toll'd. 
The  chosen  soldiers  of  the  royal  guard 

Their  post  beneath  the  proud  Cathedral  hold: 
A  band  unlike  their  Gothic  sires  of  old. 

Who,  for  the  cap  of  steel  and  iron  mace, 
Bear  slender  darts,  and  casques  bedeck'd  with  gold, 

While  silver-studded  belts  their  shoulders  grace. 
Where  ivory  quivers  ring  in  the  broad  falchion's  place, 

IV. 

In  the  light  language  of  an  idle  court, 

They  murmnr'd  at  their  master's  long  delay. 
And  held  his  lengthen'd  orisons  in  sport: 

"  What!  will  l5on  Roderick  here  till  morning  stay. 
To  wear  in  shrift  and  prayer  the  night  away? 

And  are  his  hours  in  such  dull  penance  past 
For  &ir  Florinda's  plnnder'd  charms  to  pay?" 

Then  to  the  east  their  weary  eyes  they  cast, 
And  wish'd  the  lingering  dawn  would  glimmer  forth  at  last 


But,  far  within,  Toledo's  Prelate  lent 

An  ear  of  fearful  wonder  to  the  Eingt 
The  silver  lamp  a  fitful  lustre  sent, 

So  long  that  sad  confession  witnesdng: 
For  Roderick  told  of  many  a  hidden  thing, 

Such  as  are  lothly  utter'd  to  the  air. 
When  Fear,  Remorse,  and  Shame,  the  bosom  wring. 

And  Guilt  his  secret  burthen  cannot  bear. 
And  Conscience  seeks  in  speech  a  respite  from  Despair, 

VL 

Foil  on  the  Prelate's  face,  and  silver  hair. 
The  stream  of  failing  light  was  feebly  roU'd; 
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But  Roderick's  visage,  though  Ms  head  was  bare, 
Was  shadow'd  by  his  hand  and  mantle's  fold. 

While  of  his  hidden  soiil  the  sins  he  told, 
Proud  Alaric'S  descendant  could  not  brook 

That  mortal  man  his  bearing  should  behold. 
Or  boast  that  he  had  seen,  when  conscience  should 
Fear  tame  a  monarch's  brow,  remorse  a  warrior's  look. 

vn. 

The  old  man's  faded  cheek  wax'd  yet  more  pale^ 

As  many  a  secret  sad  the  king  bewray'd; 
And  sign  and  glance  eked  ont  the  unfinished  tale, 

When  in  the  midst  his  faltering  whisper  staid. 
«  Thus  royal  Witiza  was  8lain,"^he  said; 

"  Yet,  holy  &ther,  deem  not  it  was  L" — 
Thus  still  Ajnbition  strives  her  crimes  to  shade— 

"O  rather  deem  'twas  stern  necessity  1 
Self-preservation  bade,  and  I  must  UU  or  die. 

Via 

"And,  if  Florinda's  shrieks  alarm'd  the  air, 

If  she  invoked  her  absent  sire  in  vain, 
And  on  her  knees  implored  that  I  would  spare, 

Yet,  reverend  priest,  thy  sentence  rash  refrain  I — 
All  is  not  as  it  seems— 4he  female  train 

Know  by  theur  bearing  to  disguise  their  moodi" 
Bat  Conscience  here,  as  if  in  high  disdain. 

Sent  to  the  Monarch's  cheek  the  burning  blood — 
He  Btay'd  his  speech  abrupt— and  up  the  Prelate  stood. 

IX. 

«0  harden'd  oifspring  of  an  iron  race! 

What  of  thy  crimes,  Don  Roderick,  shall  I  say  ? 
What  alms,  or  prayers,  or  penance  can  efface 

Murder's  dark  spot,  wash  treason's  stain  away! 
For  the  foul  ravisber  how  shall  I  pray. 

Who,  scarce  repentant,  makes  his  crime  his  boast? 
How  hope  Almighty  vengeance  shall  delay. 

Unless,  in  mercy  to  yon  Christian  host. 
He  spare  the  shepherd,  lest  the  guiltless  sheep  be  lest."— 

X. 

Then  kindled  the  dark  tyrant  in  his  mood. 
And  to  his  brow  returu'd  its  dauntless  glocim; 
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"  And  welcome  then,"  he  cried,  "be  bloo.l  !or  blood, 
For  treason  treachery,  for  dishonour  doojn! 

Yet  will  I  know  whence  come  they,  or  by  ivhom. 
Show,  for  tljpu  canst — giva.forth  the  tated  key, 

And  guide  me,  Priest,  to  that  mysterious  room. 
Where,  if  aught  true  in  old  tradition  be. 
His  nation's  iiiture  fates  a  Spanish  King  shall  sec." — 

XL 

"Ill-fated  prince!  recall  the  desperate  word, 

Or  pause  ere  yet  the  omen  thou  obey! 
Bethiuk,  yon  spell-bound  portal  would  afford 

Never  to  former  Monarch  entrance>-way; 
Nor  shall  it  ever  ope,  old  records  say, 

Save  to  a  King,  the  last  of  all  his  line, 
What  time  his  empire  totters  to  decay, 

And  treason  digs,  beneath,  her.  fatal  mine. 
And,  high  above,  impends  avenging  wrath  divine." ■ 

5IL 

— "  Prelate  I  a  Monarch's  late  broots  no  delay  I 

Lead  on!"—  The  ponderous  key  the  old  man  took. 
And  held  the  winking  lamp,  and  led  the  way 

By  winding  stair,  dark  aisle,  and  secret  nook. 
Then  on  an  ancient  gateway  bent  his  look; 

And,  as  the  key  the  desperate  King  essay'd. 
Low  mutter'd  thunders  the  Cathedral  shook. 

And  twice  he  stopp'd.and  twice  new  eifortmade. 
Till  the  huge  bolts  roll'd  back,  and  the  loud  hinges  bray'd. 

XIU. 

Long,  large,  and  lofty,  was  that  vaulted  hallj 

Uoof,  walls,  and  floor,  were  all  of  marble  stone. 
Of  polish'd  marble,  black  as  funeral  pall. 

Carved  o'er  with  signs  and  characters  unknown. 
A  paly  light,  as  of  the  dawning,  shone 

Thiough  the  sad  bounds,  but  whence  they  could  not  spys 
For  window  to  the  upper  air  was  nonci 

Yet,  by  that  light,  Don  Eoderick  could  descry 
Wonders  that  ne'er  till  then  were  seen  by  mortal  eye. 

XIV. 
Grim  sentinels,  against  the  upper  wall, 
Of  molten  bronze,  two  Statues  held  their  place; 
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Massive  their  naked  limbs,  their  stature  tall, 
TJie'r  frowning  foreheads  golden  circles  graee. 

Moulded  they  seem'd  for  kings  of  giant  race. 
That  lived  and  ann'd  before  the  avenging  flood 

This  grasp'd  a  scythe,  that  rested  on  a  n»cej 

This  spread  his  wings  for  flight,  that  pondering  stood, 
Each  stubborn  seem'd  and  stem,  immntable  of  mootJ. 

XV. 

Fix'd  was  the  right-hand  Giant's  brazen  look 

Upon  his  brother's  glass  of  shifting  S3n(^ 
As  if  its  ebb  he  measured  by  a  book. 

Whose  iron  volume  loaded  his  huge  hand; 
In  which  was  wrote  of  many  a  falling  land. 

Of  empires  lost,  and  kings  to  exile  driven; 
And  o'er  that  pair  their  names  in  scroll  expand 

"Lo,  Destiny  and  Time!  to  whom  by  Heaven 
The  guidance  of  the  earth  is  for  a  season  given." — 

XVL 

Even  while  they  read,  the  sand-glass  wastes  away; 

And,  as  the  last  and  lagging  grains  did  creep. 
Thai  right-hand  Giant  'gan  bis  club  npsway. 

As  one  that  startles  from  a  heavy  sleep. 
PuU  on  the  npper  waUthcS  mace's  sweep 

At  once  descended  with  the  force  of  thunder. 
And,  hurling  down  at  once,  in  crumbled  heap, 

The  marble  boundaiy  was  rent  asunder. 
And  gave  to  Koderiek's  view  new  sights  of  fear  and  wondi  i; 

xvn. 

For  they  might  spy,  beyond  that  mighty  breach. 

Realms  as  of  Spam  in  vision'd  prospect  laid. 
Castles  and  tower^  in  due  proportion  each, 

As  by  some  skilful  artist's  hand  portray'd: 
Here,  cross'd  by  many  a  wild  Sierra's  shade. 

And  boundless  plains  that  tire  the  traveller's  eye; 
There,  rich  with  vineyard  and  with  olive-glade, 

Or  deep-embrown'd  by  forests  huge  and  high, 
Or  wash'd  by  mighty  streams,  that  slowly  murraur'd  by. 

xvin. 

And  here,  as  erst  upon  the  antique  stage 
Pass'd  forth  the  bands  of  masquers  trimly  le(^ 
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In  various  forms,  and  various  equipage, 
While  fitting  strains  the  hearer's  fiincy  fedj 

So,  to  sad  Koderick's  eye  in  order  spread, 
Successiv#pageants  tiU'd  that  mystic  scene^ 

Showing  the  late  of  battles  ere  they  bled, 
And  Issue  of  events  that  had  not  been; 
Aad  ever  and  anon  strange  sounds  were  heard  between. 

XIX 

First  sbrill'd  an  unrepeated  female  shriek! — 

It  seem'd  as  if  Don  Boderick  knew  the  call. 
For  tbo  bold  blood  was  blanching  in  his  cheek.— 

Then  answer'd  kettle-drum  and  atabal. 
Gong-peal  and  cymbal-clank  the  ear  appal. 

The  Tecbir  war-cry,  and  the  Lelies  yell, 
Eing  wildly  dissonant  along  the  halL 
Needs  not  toKoderick  their  dread  import  tell — 
"The  Moor  I"  Iw  cried,  "the  Moor!— ring  out  the  tocsin 
beUI 

Xi 
"They  comet  they  come  I  I  see  the  groaning  landa 

White  with  tiie  turbans  of  each  Arab  horde, 
Swart  Zaarah  joins  her  misbelie^•ing  bands^ 

Alia  and  Mwomet  their  battle-word* 
The  choice  they  yield  the  Koran  or  the  sword.— 
See  how  the  Christians  rush  to  arms  atnainl— 
In  yonder  shout  the  voice  of  conflict  roar'd; 
The  shadowy  hosts  are  closing  on  the  plain — 
Kow,  God  and  Sb  I^o  strike,  for  the  good  cause  of  Spain! 
XXi 
"  By  heaven,  the  Moors  prevail!  the  Christians  yield!— 

Their  coward  leader  gives  for  flight  the  sign! 
The  sceptred  craven  monnts  to  quit  the  field- 
Is  not  yon  steed  Orelia?— Yes,  'tis  mine! 
But  never  was  she  tum'd  from  battle  line; — 

Lol  wbere  the  recreant  spurs  o'er  stock  and  stone! 
Curses  pursue  the  slave  and  wrath  divine! 
liivers  engulf  himr— "  Hush,"  in  shuddering  tone. 
The  Prelate  saidj  "rashPrincei  yoa  vision'd  form's  thino 
own." — 

XXIL 
Just  then,  a  torrent  crossed  the  flier's  course; 
The  dangerous  ford  the  Kingly  Likeness  tried; 
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Bat  the  deep  eddies  whelm'd  both  man  and  horse, 
Swept  like  benighted  peasant  down  the  tide; 

And  the  proud  Moslemah  spread  far  and  wide, 
As  numerous  as  their  native  loeust  band; 

Berber  and  Ismael's  suns  the  Spoils  divide,. 
With  neiked  scimitars  mete  out  the  land. 
And  for  their  bondsmen  base  the  fieeborn  natives  brand. 

xxtn. 

Then  rose  fhe  grated  Harem',  to  enclose 

The  loveliest  niaiden^of  the  Christian  line; 
Then,  menials  to  their  misbelieviiig  fdeS,  - 

Castile's  young  hohles  held  forbidden  wine; 
Then,  too,  the  holy  Cross,  salvation's  ^igii. 

By  impious  hands  was  from  the  altar  thrown. 
And  the  deep  aisles  of  the  polluted  shrine 

Echoed,  for  holy  hymn  and  organ  tone, 
The  Santon's  frantic  dance,  the  Fakir's  gibbering  moan. 

.xsrv. 

How  fares  Don  Rodericki? — E'en  as  one  who  spies 

names  dart  their  glare  o'er  midnight's  sahle  woof, 
And  hears  around  his  children's  pierdng  cries» 

And  sees  the  pale  assistants  stand  aloof; 
While  cruel  Conscience  brings  him  bitter  proof. 

His  folly,  or  his  crime,  have  caused  his  grief; 
And,  while  above  him  nods  the  crumbling  roof. 

He  curses  earth  and  heaven — himself  in  chiei— 
Desperate  of  earthly  aid,  despairing  Heaven's  relief! 

xxy.  ' 

'That  scythe-armed  Qiant  turned  his  fatal  glass, 

And  twilight  on  the  landscape  closed  her  wings; 
Far  to  Asturion  hills  the  war-sounds  pass, 

And  in  then:  stead  rebeck  or  timbrel  rings; 
And  to  the  sound  the  bell-deck'd  dancer  springs, 

Bazars  resound  as  when  fjheir  marts  are  me^ 
In  tourney  light  the  Moor  his  jerrid  flings. 

And  on  the  laud  as  evening  seem'd  to  set. 
The  Imaum's  chant  was  beard  from  mosque  or  minaret. 

XXVI. 

£o  pass'd  that  pageant.    Ere  another  came, 
The  visionai-y  scene  was  wrapp'dinsmoke. 
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Whose  sulph'rous  wreaths  were  cross'd  by  sheet  of  flame  j 
With  every  flash  a  bolt  explosive  broke, 

Till  Koderick  deem'd  the  flends  had  burst  their  yoke, 
And  waved  'gainst  heaven  the  infernal  gonfalonel 

For  War  a  new  and  dreadful  language  spoke. 
Never  by  ancient  warrior  heard  or  kuowni 
Lij^htning  and  smoke  her  breath,  and  thunder  was  her  tone. 

XXVIL 

From  the  dim  landscape  roll  the  clouds  away — 

The  Christians  have  regain'd  their  heritage: 
Before  the  Cross  has  waned  the  Crescent's  lay, 

And  many  a  monastery  decks  the  stage. 
And  lofty  church,  and  low-brow'd  hermitage. 

The  land  obeys  a  Hermit  and  a  Knight,— 
The  Genii  these  of  Spain  for  many  an  age; 

This  clad  in  sackcloth,  that  in  armour  bright, 
And  that  was  Yalous  named,  this  Biooibt  was  hight. 

xxvin. 

Valour  was  hamess'd  like  a  Chief  of  old, 
Arm'd  at  all  points,  and  prompt  for  knightly  gest; 
-  His  sword  was  temper'd  in  the  Sbro  cold, 
Morena's  eagle-plume  adom'd  his  cresl^ 
The  spoils  of  AMc's  lion  boun,d  bis  breasL 

Fierce  he  stepp'd  forward  and  flung  down  his  gage. 
As  if  of  mortal  kind  to  brave  the  best. 
.  Him  follow'd  his  Companion,  dark  and  sage. 
As  he,  my  Master,  sung  the  dangerous  Archimage. 

XXJX. 

Haughty  of  heart  and  brow  the  Warrior  came, 

In  look  and  language  proud  as  proud  might  be^ 
Vaunting  his  lordship,  lineage,  fights  and  fame. 

Yet  was  that  bare-tbot  Monk  more  proud  than  he. 
And  as  the  ivy  climbs  the  tallest  tree. 

So  round  the  loftiest  soul  his  toUs  he  wound. 
And  with  his  spells  subdued  the  fierce  and  free. 
Till  ermined  Age,  and  Youth  in  arms  renown'd,     . 
Honouring  his  scourge  and  hair-dotfa,  meekly  kiss'd  the 
ground. 

XXX  * 

And  thus  it  chanced  that  Vai-odb,  peerless  Kniglit^ 
Who  ne'er  to  King  or  Eaisar  veU'd  bis  crest, 

83* 
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Vlctorions  still  in  bnll-feast,  or  in  fight. 
Since  fiist  his  limbs  with  mail  he  did  invest 

Stoop'd  ever  to  that  Anchoret's  behest; 
Nor  reason'd  of  the  right  nor  of  the  wrong. 

But  at  his  bidding  laid  the  lance  in  rest. 

And  wrought  fell  deeds  the  troubled  world  along. 
For  he  was  fierce  as  braye,  and  pitiless  as  strong. 

XXXL 

on  his  prond  galleys  songht  some  new  found  world, 

That  latest  sees  the  snn,  or  first  the  morn; 
Still  atthat Wizard's  feet  their  spoils  he  hurl'd,— 

Ingots  of  ore  fi:om  rich  Potosi  born^ 
Crowns  by  Caciques,  aigrettes  by  Omrahs  worn, 

Wrought  of  rare  gems,  but  broken,  rent,  and  foul; 
Idols  of  gold  from  heathen  temples  torn. 

Bedabbled  all  with  blood. — With  grisly  scowl 
The  Hermit  mark'd  the  stains,  and  smiled  beneath  his  cowL 

XXXIL 

Then  did  he  bless  the  offering,  and  bade  malce 

Tribute  to  heaven  of  gratitude  and  praise; 
And  at  his  word  the  choral  hymns  awake. 

And  many  a  hand  the  silver  censer  sways. 
But  with  the  incense-breath  these  censers  raise. 

Mix  steams  from  corpses- smouldering  in  the  fire; 
The  groans  of  prison'd  victims  mar  the  lays. 

And  shrieks  of  agony  confound  the  quire, 
Whil^  'mid  the  mingled  sounds,  the  darkeu'd  scenes  expire. 

XKxm. 

Frclnding  light,  were  strains  of  music  heard, 

As  once  again  revolved  that  measured  sand; 
Such  sounds  as  when,  for  sylvan  dance  prepared. 

Gay  Xeres  snmmons  forth  her  vintage  band; 
When  for  the  light  Bolero  ready  stand 

The  Mozo  blithe,  with  gay  Muchacha  met, 
He  conscious  of  his  broider'd  cap  and  band. 

She  of  her  netted  locks  and  light  corsette. 
Hach  tiptoe  perch'd  to  spring,  and  shake  the  Castanet, 
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XXXIV. 

And  well  sach  s^runs  the  opening  scene  b,9(;aqic{ 

For  VALorit  had  relaxed  his  ardeat  look, 
And  at  a  lady's  feet,  like  lion  fame, 

Lay  8tretch'd,full  loth  the  weight  of  arms  to  brook; 
And  soften'd  Biqotky,  npon  his  bool^ 

Patter'd  a  task  of  little  good  or  ill: 
But  the  blithe  peasant  plied  his  pnining-hoolc. 

Whistled  the  muleteer  o'er  vale  and  hill. 
And  rung  from  village-green  the  merry  Seguidillc^ 

XKXV. 

Grey  Koyajty,  grown  impotent  of  toU, 

Let  the  grave  sceptre  slip  his  lazy  hold. 
And  careless  saw  his  rule  become  the  spoil 

Of  a  losse  Female  and  her  ^Uinion  bold; 
But  peace  was  on  the  cottage  and  the  fold, 

Froni  court  intri^ule,  from  bickering  faiclioii  fijr; 
Beneath  the  chesniit  tree  Love's  tale  was  toldj 

And  to  the  tinkling  of  the  light  guitar, 
ijweet  stoop'd  the  western  sun,  sweet  ][ose  the  evening  stae 

XXXVL 

As  that  sea-clond,  in  size  like  human  hand. 

When  first  £rom  Carmel  by  the  Tishbite  seen. 
Came  slowly  overshadowing  Israel's  land. 

Awhile,  perchance,  bedeck'd  with  CQlpurs  sheen, 
While  yet  ibe  sunbeams  on  its  skirts  hacl  been, 

Limning  with  purple  and  with  gold  its  shroud, 
Till  darker  folds  obscure4  the  blue  serene, 

And  blotted  heaven  with  one  broad  sable  cloud — 
Then  sheeted  rain  burst  down,  and  \rhii-l winds  huwl'd 
aloudj — 

XXXVIL 

Hiren  so  upon  that  peaceful  scene  was  pour  d, 
Like  gathering  clouds,  fixll  many  a  I'oreign  band. 

And  He,  their  Leader,  wore  in  sheathhis  sWord. 
And  ofier'd  peaceful  Iront  and  open  baud; 

Veiling  the  perjured  treachery  he  plaini'd. 
By  hiendship's  zeal  and  honour's  spacious  guise. 

Until  he  won  the  passes  of  the  land; 
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Then,  burst  were  hononr's  oath,  and  fiiendabip's  ticsl 
lie  clutcb'd  his  vulture-grasp,  and  call'd  &ir  Spain  his  prize. 

xxxvnL 

An  Iron  Crown  hia  anxious  forehead  bore; 

And  well  such  diadem  his  heart  became. 
Who  ne'er  hia  purpose  for  remorse  gave  o'er. 

Or  check'd  his  coarse  for  piety  or  sliame; 
Who,  train'd  a  soldier,  deem'd  a. soldier's  tame 

Might  flourish  in  the  wreath  of  battles  won, 
Though  neither  truth  nor  honour  deck'd  his  name; 

Who,  placed  by  fortune  on  a  Monarch's  throne, 
Scck'd  not  of  Monarch's  faith,  or  Mercy's  kingly  tone^ 

From  a  rude  isle  his  ruder  lineage  came: 

The  spark,  that,  from  a  suburb  hovel's  hearth 
Ascending,  wraps  some  capital  in  flame. 

Hath  not  a  meaner  or  more  sordid  birth. 
And  for  the  soul  that  bade  him  waste  the  earth — 

The  sable  land-flood  Irom  some  swamp  obscure. 
That  poisons  the  glad  husband-field  with  dearth, 

And  by  destruction  bids  its  fame  endure. 
Hath  not  a  source  more  sullen,  stagnant,  and  impure. 

XL. 

Before  that  Leader  strode  a  shadowy  Form : 

Her  limbs  like  mist,  her  torch  like  meteor  show'd. 
With  which  she  beckon'd  him  through  fight  and  storm, 

And  all  he  crush'd  that  cross'd  his  desperate  road, 
Kor  thought,  nor  fear'd,  nor  look'd  on  what  he  trode; 

Kealms  could  not  glut  his  pride,  blood  could  not  slake, 
go  uft  as  e'er  she  shook  her  torch  abroad — 

It  was  Ambition  bade  his  terrors  wake, 
Kor  deign'd  she,  as  of  yore,  a  milder  form  to  take. 

XLI. 

No  longer  now  she  spurn'd  at  mean  revenge. 
Or  stay'd  her  hand  for  conquer'd  foeman's  moan. 

As  when,  the  fates  of  aged  Borne  to  change, 
liy  CiBsar's  side  she  cross'd  the  Bubicon : 

Nor  joy'd  she  to  bestow  the  spoils  she  won, 
As  when  the  banded  powers  of  Greece  were  task'd 
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To  war  beneath  the  Youth  of  Macedon: 

No  seemly  veil  her  modern  minion  ask'd. 
He  saw  her  hideous  face,  and  loved  the  fiend  uamask'di 

xm. 

'.rhat  Prelate  mark'd  his  march — On  banners  blazed 

With  battles  won  in  many  a  distant  land. 
On  eagle-standards  and  on  arms  he  gaz'd; 

"  And  hop'st  thou,  then,"  he  said,  'Uhy  power  shall 
stand? 
O  thou  hast  builded  on  the  shifting  sand. 

And  thou  ha&t  temper'd  it  with  slaughter's  flood| 
And  know,  fell  scourge  in  the  Almighty's  haadl 

Gore-moisten'd  trees  shall  perish  in  the  bud, 
And,  by  a  bloody  death,  shall  die  the  Man  of  Bloodl" 

TTT.Tn. 

The  ruthless  Leader  beckon'd  from  his  train 

A  wan  fraternal  Shade,  and  bade  him  kneel. 
And  paled  his  temples  with  the  crown  of  Spain, 

While  trumpets  rang,  and  heralds  cried,  "  Castile  1" 
Not  that  he  loved  him — No! — in  no  man's  weal. 

Scarce  in  his  own,  e'er  joy'd  that  sullen  heart; 
Yet  round  that  throne  he  .bade  his  warriors  wheel, 

That  the  poor  puppet  might  perform  his  part, 
And  be  a  sceptred  slave,  at  his  stern  beck  to  start. 

XLIV. 

But  on  the  Natives  of  that  Land  misused. 

Not  long  the  silence  of  amazement  hung, 
Nor  brook'd  they  long  their  friendly  faith  abused. 

For,  with  a  common  shriek,  the  general  tougUe 
Exclaim'd,  *  To  armsl"  and  fast  to  arms  they  Sprung. 

And  Valoub  woke,  that  Genius  of  the  landl 
Pleasure,  and  ease,  and  sloth,  aside  he  flung,  ' 

As  burst  the  awakening  Nazarite  his  baaii. 
When  'gainst  his  treacherous  foes  he  clenoh'd  his  dreaJfui 
hand. 

XLV. 

That  mimic  Monarch  now  cast  anxious  eye 
Upon  the  Satraps  that  begirt  him  round. 

Now  doffd  his  royal  robe  in  act  to  fly. 
And  firom  his  brow  the  diadem  unbound. 
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So  oft,  80  near,  the  Patriot  bugle  wouad, 
From  Tarik's  walls  to  Bilboa's  mountains  blown. 

These  martial  satellites  hard  labour  tbund, 
To  guard  awhile  his  substituted  throne — 
Light  recking  of  his  cause,  but  battling  for  their  ow£ 

XLVL 

From  Alpuhjra'a  peak  that  bugle  rung. 
And  it  was  echoed  from  Corunua's  wall; 
'  Stately  Seville  responsive  war-shout  flung, 
Granada  caught  it  in  her  Moorish  hallj 
Oalicia  bade  her  children  fight  or  &11, 

Wild  Biscay  shook  his  mountain-coronet; 
Valencia  roused  her  at  the  battle-call. 
And,  foremost  still  where  Valour's  sons  are  met, 
Fast  started  to  his  gun  each  fiery  Miquelet. 

XLVIL 

But  unappall'd,  and  burning  for  the  fight, 

The  Invaders  march,  of  victory  securoj 
Skilful  their  force  to  sever  or  unite. 

And  train'd  alike  to  vanquish  or  endure. 
Nor  skilful  less,  cheap  conquest  to  ensure. 

Discord  to  breathe,  and  jealousy  to  sow. 
To  quell  by  boasting,~and  by  bribes  to  lure; 

While  nought  against  them  bring  the  unpractised  fiie, 
gave  hearts  for  freedom's  cause,  and  hands  for  freedom'^ 
blow. 

XLVnt 

Proudly  they  march— but  01  they  march  not  forth 

By  one  hot  field  to  crown  a  brief  campaign^ 
As  when  their  eagles,  sweeping  through  the  North, 

Destroy'd  at  every  stoop  an  ancient  reign  1 
Far  other  fate  had  Heaven  decreed  for  Spain; 

In  vain  the  steel,  in  vain  the  torch  was  plied, 
New  patriot  armies  started  from  the  slain. 

High  blazed  the  war,  and  long,  and  far,  and  wide, 
And  olt  the  G-od  of  Battles  blessed  the  righteous  side. 

XLIX. 

Nor  unatoned,  where  Freedom's  foes  prevail, 

Bemain'd  their  savage  waste.   With  blade  and  brand, 
By  day  the  Invaders  ravaged  hill  and  dale, 
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Bat,  with  the  darkness,  the  Guerilla  band 
Came  like  night's  tempest^  and  avenged  the  land, 

And  claim'd  for  Uood  the  retribation  dae, 
Probed  the  hard  heart,  and  lopp'd  the  mnrderoua  hand; 
And  Dawn,  when  o'er  the  scene  her  beams  she  threw, 
Midst  ruins  they  had  made  the  spoilers'  corpses  knew. 


What  Minstrel  verse  may  sing,  or  tongne  maj  tell. 

Amid  the  vision'd  strife  from  sea  to  sea, 
How  oft  the  Patriot  banners  rose  or  fell. 

Still  honoor'din  defeat  as  victory  1 
Por  that  sad  pageant  of  events  to  be, 

Show'd  every  form  of  fight  by  field  and  flood; 
Slaughter  and  Bain,  shouting  forth  their  glee. 

Beheld,  while  riding  on  the  tempest-scud, 
The  waters  choked  with  slain,  the  earth  bedrench'd  with 
bloodi 

LL 

Then  Zaragoza — ^blighted  be  the  tongne 

That  names  thy  name  without  the  hononr  dne! 
For  never  hath  the  harp  of  minstrel  rung. 

Of  &ith  so  fully  proved,  so  firmly  truel 
Mine,  sap^  and  bomb,  thy  shatter'd  ruins  knew, 

Bach  art  of  war's  extremity  had  room. 
Twice  from  thy  half-sack'd  streets  the  foe  withdrew. 

And  when  at  length  stem  Fate  decreed  thy  doom. 
They  won  not  Zaragoza,  but  her  children's  bloody  tomb. 

Ln. 

Yet  raise  thy  head,  sad  City  t  Though  in  chains, 

Enthrall'd  thoa  canst  not  bel  Arise  and  claim 
Heverence&om  every  heart  where  Freedom  reigns, 

For  what  thoa  worshippestl — thy  sainted  Dame, 
She  of  the  Colomn,  honoar'd  be  her  name. 

By  all,  whate'er  their  creed,  who  hononr  love  I 
And  like  the  sacred  relics  of  the  flame. 

That  gave  some  martyr  to  the  blest  above. 
To  every  loyal  heart  may  thy  sad  embers  prove  I 

Lia 

Nor  tbine  alone  such  wreck.    Gerona  fair! 
Faithful  to  death  thy  heroes  should  be  sung. 
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Manning  the  towers  while  o'er  their  heads  the  air 
Swart  as  the  smoke  from  raging fijmace  hung; 

Now  thicker  darkening  where  the  mine  wai  sprang, 
Now  briefly  lighteii'd  by  the  cannon's  fiare, 

Now  arch'd  with  firie-sparlcs  as  the  bpnib  was,  flung, 
And  reddeniiig  now  with  coniSagratioa's  glare,  ° 
While  by  the  fatal  light  the  foes  for  storm  prepare. 

LtV. 

While  all  around  was  danger,  strife,  and  fear, 

While  the  earth  shook,  and  darken'd  was  the  sky,  - 
And  wide  Destruction  stunned  the  listening  ear, 

Appall'd  the  heart,  and  sttipified  the  eye,— 
Afar  was  heard. that  thrice-repeated  cry, 

In  which  old  Albion's  heart  and  tongue  nnite, 
Whene'er  her  soul  is  up  and  pulse  beats  high. 

Whether  it  hail  the  wine-cup  or  the  fight. 
And  bid  each  arm  be  strong,  or  bid  each  heart  be  light, 

Don  Roderick  tohi'd  hiih  as'  the  shout  gi-ew  loud— • 

A  varied  scene  the  chatigeM  vision  shOw'ci, 
For  where  the  ocean  mingled  With  the  clond, 

A  gallant  navy  steihni'd  the  billows  broad. 
From  mast  and  stem  St.  George's  symbol  flow'd, 

Blent  with  the  silver  cross  to  Scotland  dear; 
Mottling  the  sea  their  landward  bargesrow'd. 

And  flash'd  the  sun  on  bayonet,  brand,  And  spear. 
And  the  wild  beach  return'd  the  seaman's  joviftl  cheer. 

LVI. 

It  was  a  dread;  yet  spirit-stirring  sightl 

The  billows  foam'd  beneath  a  thousand  oars. 
Fast  as  they  land  the  red-cross  ranks  unite. 

Legions  on  legions  brightening  all  the  shores. 
Then  banners  rise,  and  cannon-signal  roars. 

Then  peals  thewarhke  thunder  of  the  drtun, 
Thrills  the  loud  fife,  the  trumpet-floiuish  pours. 

And  patriot  hopes  awake,  and  doubts  are  dumb. 
For,  bold  in  Freedom's  cause,  the  bands  of  Ocean  cornel 

LVli. 
A  various  host  they  came — whose  ranks  display 
Each  mode  in  which  the  warrior  meets  the  fin-ht, 
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The  deep  battalion  locks  its  firm  array. 
And  meditates  his  aim  the  marksman  light; 

Far  glance  the  lines  of  sabres  flashing  bright, 
Where  mounted  squadrons  shake  the  echoing  mead, 

Lacks  not  artiUery  breathing  flame  and  night, 
Nor  the  fleet  ordnance  wfairl'd  by  rapid  steed. 
That  rivals  lightning's  flash  in  ruin  and  ia  speed. 

LVIIL 

A  various  host — from  kindred  realms  they  came. 

Brethren  in  arms,  but  rivals  in  renown — 
For  yon  fair  bands  shall  merry  England  claim, 

And  with  their  deeds  of  valour  deck  her  crown. 
Hers  their  bold  port,  and  hers  their  martial  frown, 

And  hers  their  scorn  of  death  in  freedom's  cause, 
Their  eyes  of  azare,  and  their  locks  of  brown. 

And  the  blunt  speech  that  bursts  without  a  panse, 
And  freeborn  thoughts,  which  league  the  Soldier  with  die 
Laws, 

LIX 

And  01  lorad  watrioirs  of  the  Minstrel's  landl 

Yondei;  your  bonnets  nod,  your  tartans  wave; 
The  mggedform  may  mark  &e  mountain  band. 

And  harshw  features,  and  a  mien  mor«  grave; 
But  ne'er  in' battle-field  throbb'd  heart  so  brave 

As  that  wh«:h  beats  beneath  the  Scottish  plaid; 
And  when  the  pibroch  bids  <jie  battle  rave, 

And  level  for  the  charge  your  aims  are  laid, 
Wheie  lives  the  desperate  toe,  that  for  such  onset  staid! 

LX. 

Hark  I  from  yon  stately  ranks  what  laughter  rings. 

Mingling  wild  mirth  with  war's  stern  minstrelsy, 
His  jest  while  each  blithe  comrade  round  him  flings, 

Aiid  moves  to  death  with  military  glee: 
Boast,  Erin,  boast  themi  tameless,  irank^  antd  &ee, 

id  kindness  warm,  and  fierce  in  danger  known, 
Bongh  I^ature's  children,  humorons  as  she: 

And  Hb,  yon  Chieftain — strike  the.  proudest  tone 
Of  thy  bold  ha^,  green  Isle!^ — ^the  Hero  is  thine  own. 

LXL 

Now  on  the  scene  Vimeira  should  be  shown. 
On  T^avera's  fight  should  Koderick  gaze. 
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And  hearCoranna  wail  her  battle  won. 
And  see  Busaco's  crest  with  lightning  blaze:— 

But  shall  fond  fable  mix  with  heroes'  praise? 
Hath  Fiction's  stage  for  Truth's  long  triumphs  room! 

And  dare  her  wild-flowers  mingle  with  the  bays, 
That  claim  a  long  eternity  to  bloom 
Around  the  warrior's  crest,  and  o'er  the  warrior's  tombl 

Lxn. 

Or  may  I  give  adyentnruus  Fancy  scope, 

And  stretch  a  bold  hand  to  the  awful  veil 
That  hides  futurity  &om  anzions  hope. 

Bidding  beyond  it  scenes  of  glory  hail. 
And  painting  Europe  rousmg  at  the  tale 

Of  Spain's  invaders  from  her  confines  hnrl'd. 
While  kindling  Nations  bui^e  on  their  mail. 

And  Fame,  with  darion-blast  and  wings  nniurl'cl. 
To  freedom  and  revenge  awakes  an  injured  World. 

una. 

O  Tain,  though  anxious,  is  the  glance  I  cast, 

Since  Fate  has  mark'd  futurity  her  own:— 
Tet  Fate  resigns  to  Worth  the  glorious  past^ 

The  deeds  recorded  and  the  laurels  won. 
Then,  though  the  vault  of  Destiny  be  gone. 

King,  Prelate,  all  the  phantasms  of  my  brain. 
Melted  away  like  mist-wreaths  in  the  sun, 

Yet  grant  for  faith,  for  valour,  and  for  Spain, 
One  note  of  pride  and  fit«,  a  Patriot's  parting  strain. 


conclusion: 


L 

"  Who  shall  command  Estrella's  mountain-tide 

Back  to  the  source,  when  tempest^hafed,  to  hief 
Who,  when  Oascogne's  vexed  gulf  is  raging  wide, 

Shall  hush  it  as  a  nurse  her  infant's  cry? 
His  magic  power  let  suck  vain  boaster  tiy. 
And  when  the  torrent  shall  his  voice  obey, 
.   And  Biscay's  whirlwinds  list  his  lullaby. 

Let  him  stand  forth  and  bar  mine  eagles'  way. 
And  they  shall  heed  his  voice,  and  at  his  bidding  stay. 
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"Else,  ne'er  to  Btoop,  till  high  on  Lisbon's  towers 

They  close  their  wings,  the  symbol  of  our  yoke, 
And  their  own  sea  hath  whelm'd  yon  red-cross  Power  1" — 

Thus,  on  the  snmmit  of  Alverca's  rock. 
To  Marshal,  Duke,  and  Peer,  Gaul's  leader  spoke. 

While  downward  on  the  land  his  legions  press 
Before  them  it  was  rich  with  vine  and  flock. 

And  smiled  like  Eden  in  her  summer  dress; — 
Behind  their  wasteful  march,  a  reeking  wilderness, 

m. 

And  shall  the  boastful  Chief  maintain  his  word. 

Though  Heaven  hath  heard  the  wailings  of  the  land, 
Though  Lusitania  whet  her  vengeful  sword. 

Though  Britons  arm,  and  Wellington  command  I 
No:  grimBusaco's  iron  ridge  shall  stand 

An  adamantine  barrier  to  his  force  1 
And  from  its  base  shall  wheel  his  shatter'd  band, 

As  from  the  unshaken  rock  the  torrent  hoarse 
Bears  off  its  broken  waves,  and  seeks  a  devious  course. 

IV. 

Tet  not  because  Alcoba's  mountain-hawk 

Hath  on  his  best  and  bravest  made  her  food. 
In  numbers  confident,  yon  Chief  shall  baulk 

His  Lord's  imperial  thirst  for  spoil  and  blood: 
Eor  full  in  view  the  promised  conquest  stood. 

And  Lisbon's  matrons,  from  their  walls,  might  sura 
The  myriads  that  had  half  the  world  subdued. 

And  hear  the  distant  thunders  ot  the  drum. 
That  bids'  the  band  of  France  to  storm  and  havoc  com.s, 


Four  moons  have  heard  these  thunders  idly  roU'd, 

Have  seen  these  wistful  myriads  eye  their  prey, 
As  famish'd  wolves  survey  a  guarded  fold — 

But  in  the  middle  path,  a  Lion  lay! 
At  length  they  move — but  not  to  battle-fray, 

Nor  blaze  yon  fires  where  meets  the  manly  fight; 
Beacons  of  infamy,  they  light  the  way. 

Where  cowardice  and  cruelty  unite. 
To  damn  with  double  shame  their  ignominious  flight 
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Vl 

O  triumph  for  the  Piends  of  Lust  and  wratht 

Ne'er  to  be  told,  jet  ne'er  to  be  forgot, 
What  wanton  horrors  mark'd  their  wrackfU  pathi 

The  peasant  butcher'd  in  his  ruin'd  cot. 
The  hoary  priest  even  at  the  altar  shot, 

Childhood  and  age  given  o'er  to  sword  and  flame^ 
Woman  to  infamy;  no  crime  forgot. 

By  which  inyentive  daemons  might  proclaim 
Immortal  hate  to  Man,  and  scorn  of  God's  great  name! 

vn. 

The  mdest  sentinel,  in  Britain  bom. 

With  horror  paused  to  view  the  havoe  done^ 
Gave  his  poor  crust  to  feed  some  wretch  forlorn. 

Wiped  his  stem  eye,  then  fiercer  grasp'd  his  gun, 
ITor  with  less  zeal  shall  Britain's  peaceful  son 

Exult  the  debt  of  sympathy  to  pay; 
Bichcs  nor  poverty  the  tax  ui^  shun. 

Nor  prince  nor  peer,  the  wealthy  nor  the  gay, 
Nor  the  poor  peasant's  mite,  nor  bard's  more  worthless  lay, 

,       YUL 

But  thou — unfoughten  wilt  thou  yield  to  Fate^ 

Minion  of  Fortune,  now  miscall'd  in  vainl 
Can  vantage-ground  no  confidence  create^ 

Marcella's  pass,  nor  Guarda's  mountain  chain? 
Vain-glorious  Fttgitivel  ,yet  turn  again! 

Behold,  where,  namect  by  some  Prophetic  Seer, 
Flows  Honour's  Fountain,  as  fore-doom'd  the  stain 

From  thy  dishonour'd  name  and  arms  to  dear — 
Fallen  Child  of  Fortune,  turn,  redeem  her  favour  her«l 

rs. 

Yet,  ere  thon  tnm'st,  collect  each  distant  aid: 

Those  chiefithat  never  heard  the  Lion  roarl 
Within  whose  souls  lives  not  a  trace  portray'd. 

Of  Talavera,  or  Mondego's  shore  I 
Marshal  each  band  thou  hast,  and  summon  morej 

Of  war's  fell  stratagems  eshaost  the  whole; 
Bank  upon  rank,  squadron  on  squadron  pour. 

Legion  on  legion  on  thy  foeman  roll. 
And  weary  out  hu  arm — thou  canst  not  quell  bis  soul. 
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O  vainly  gleams  vrith  steel  Agaeda's  shore. 

Vainly  thy  sqnadrons  hi^e  Assuava's  plain, 
And  front  the  flying  thunders  as  they  roar. 

With  frantic  charge  and  tenfold  odds,  in  vain! 
And  what  avails  thee  that,  for  Cameron  slain, 

Wild  from  his  plaided  ranks  the  yell  was  given- 
Vengeance  and  grief  gave  mountain  rage  the  rein. 

And,  at  the  bloody  spear-point  headlong  driven. 
The  Despot's  giant  guards  fled  like  the  rack  of  heaven. 

XL 

Go,  baffled  Boasterl  teach  thy  haughty  mood 

To  plead  at  thine  imperious  master's  throne! 
Say,  thou  hast  left  his  legions  in  their  blood, 

jbeceived  his  hopes,  and    frustrated  thine  own; 
Say,  that  thine  utmost  skill  and  valour  shown 

By  British  skill  and  valour  were  outvied; 
Last  say,  thy  conqueror  was  WettingtonI 

And  if  he  chafe,  be  his  own  fortune  tried — 
God  and  our  cause  to  friend,  the  venture  we'll  abide. 

XII 

But  ye,  theheroesof  that  well>fought  day. 

How  shall  a  bard,  unknowing  and  unknown. 
His  meed  to  each  victorious  leader  pay, 

Or  bind  on  every  brow  the  laurels  won? 
Yet  fain  my  harp  would  wake  its  boldest  tone. 

O'er  the  wide  sea  to  hail  Oadogan  brave; 
And  he,  perchance,  the  minstrel  note  might  own. 

Mindful  of  meeting  brief  that  Fortune  gave 
'Mid  yon  Ux  western  isles,  that  hear  the  Atlantic  rave. 

Yes!  hard  the  task,  when  Britons  wield  the  sword, 

To  give  each  Chief  and  every  field  its  fame: 
Hark  I  Albuera  thunders  Beresford, 

And  red  Barossa  shouts  for  dauntless  Graeme  1 
O  for  a  verse  of  tumult  and  of  flame. 

Bold  as  the  bursting  of  their  cannon  sound. 
To  bid  the  world  re-echo  to  their  famel 

For  never,  upon  gory  battle-ground, 
With  conquest's  well-boaght  vnreath  were  braver  victor* 
crowned  1 
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XIV. 

O  yrbo  shall  gindge  him  Albaera'g  baja, 

Who  brought  a  race  regenerate  to  the  field. 
Boused  them  to  emulate  their  fathers'  praise, 

Temper'd  their  headlong  rage,  their  courage  steerd, 
And  raised  fair  Lnsitania's  fallen  shield. 

And  gave  new  edge  to  Lusitania's  sword. 
And  taught  her  sons  forgotten  arms  to  wield-— 

Shiver'd  my  harp,  and  burst  its  eveiy  chords 
If  it  forget  thy  worth,  Tictorious  BetesfordI 

XV. 

Not  on  that  bloody  field  of  battle  won, 

Though  Gaol's  proud  legions  roU'd  like  mist  away, 
Was  half  his  self -devoted  valour  shown, — 

He  gaged  bnt  life  on  that  illustrious  day; 
But  when  he  toil'd  those  squadrons  to  amay. 

Who  fought  like  Britons  in  the  bloody  gamei, 
Sharper  than  Polish  pike  or  assagay. 

He  braved  the  shansof  censure  and  of  shattie, 
And,  dearer  isr  than  life,  he  pledged  a  soldier's  Umi. 

XVL  , 

Nor  be  his  praise  o'erpass'd  who  strove  to  hide 

Beneath  the  warrior's  vest  affection's  wound. 
Whose  wish.  Heaven  for  his  country's  weal  denied; 

Danger  and  fate  he  sought,  but  glory  found. 
From  clime  to  clime,  where'er  war's  trumpets  sound, 

The  wanderer  went;  yet,  Caledonia!  still 
Thine  was  his  thought  in  march  and  tented  ground; 

He  dreamed  'mid  Alpine  cUifs  of  Athole's  hill. 
And  heard  in  Ebro's  roar  his  Lyndoch's  lovely  lill. 

xvn. 

O  hero  of  a  race  renown'd  of  old„ 

Wliose  war-ery  oft  has  waked  the  battle-swell. 
Since  first  distinguish'd  in  the  onset  bold. 

Wild  sounding  when  the  Roman  rampart  lell  t 
I^Wallace*  side  it  rung  the  Southron's  knell, 

Aldeme,EUsythe,  and  Tibber  own'd  its  fame. 
Tnmmell's  rude  pass  can  of  its  terrors  tell. 

But  ne'er  from  prouder  field  arose  the  name. 
Than  when  wild  Honda  learn'd  the  conquering  shoat  of 
Grjeme! 
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XVIIL 

But  all  too  long,  through  seas  unknown  and  dark, 

(With  Spenser's  parable  I  close  my  tale) 
Bj  shoal  and  rock  hath  steer'd  myrenturous  bark; 

And  land-ward  now  I  drive  beibre  the  gale. 
And  now  the  blue  and  distant  shore  I  hall. 

And  nearer  now  I  see  the  port  expand. 
And  now  I  gladly  iiirl  my  weary  sail. 

And,  as  &e  prow  light  touches  on  the  strand, 
I  strike  my  red-cross  flag,  aud  bind  my  skiff  to  land.. 


R    0    K    E    B    Y. 


IN     SIX     OAXTOa. 


TO 

JOHN   B.    S.    MORRITT,    ESQ.. 

THE   BCENB   OV  WHICH   IS    LAID   IS    HIS    BEAUTIl  UI, 
DEMESNE   OF    BOKEBY. 

IS  INSCBIBED, 

IX  I0EEI7  01'  BINCEBE  FBIENDSHIP, 

BT 

WALTEE  SCOTT. 
Dea  aiii,iaia. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  scene  of  tbis  poem  is  laid  at  Bokeb^,  near  Greta 
Bridge,  in  Yorkshire,  and  sliifs  to  the  adjacent  fortress  of 
Barnard  Castle,  and  to  other  places  in  that  vicinity. 

The  time  occupied  by  the  action  is  a  space  of  five  days, 
three  of  which  are  snpposed  to  elapse  between  the  end  of 
the  Fifth  and  beginning  of  the  Sixth  Canto. 

The  date  of  the  snpposed  events  is  immediately  sab- 
sequent  to  the  great  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  3rd  July, 
1644.  Tbis  period  of  pnblic  confitsion  has  been  chosen, 
without  any  purpose  of  combining  the  Fable  with  the 
Military  or  Political  everts  of  the  Civil  War,  but  only  as 
affording  a  degree  of  probability  to  the  fictitious  narrative 
oow  presented  to  the  Fublits, 


ROKEBY. 


CANTO  PIBST. 


^^HE  Moon  is  in  her  snmmer  glow, 
Bat  hoarse  and  high  the  breezes  blow, 
And,  racking  o'er  her  face,  the  cloud 
Varies  Che  tinctnre  of  her  shroad; 
On  Barnard's  towers,  and  Tees's  stream. 
She  changes  as  a  guilty  dream. 
When  Conscience,  with  remorse  and  feaiN 
Goads  sleeping  Fancy's  wild  career. 
Her  light  seems  now  the  blush  of  shame^ 
Seems  now  fierce  anger's  darker  flamo, 
Shifting  that  shade,  to  come  and  go^ 
Like  apprehension's  hurried  glow; 
Then  sorrow^s  lively  dims  the  air, 
And  dies  in  darkness,  like  despair. 
Such  varied  hnes  the  warder  sees 
Beflected  from  the  woodland  Teea, 
Then  from  old  Baliol's  tower  looks  forth. 
Sees  the  clouds  mustering  in  the  north. 
Hears,  upon  turret-roof  and  waU, 
By  fits  the  plashing  rain-drop  fall. 
Lists  to  the  breeze's  boding  sound. 
And  wraps  his  shaggy  mantle  round. 

n. 

Those  towers,  which  in  the  changefol  gleam 
Throw  murky  shadows  on  the  stream. 


Those  towers  of  Barnard  hold  a  guest, 
The  emotions  of  whose  troubl'd  breast 
In  wild  and  strange  confosion  driven, 
Rival  the  flitting  rack  of  heaven. 
Ere  sleep  stern  Oswald's  senses  tied, 
Oit  had  he  changed  his  weary  side, 
Compos'd  his  limbs  and  vainly  songht 
By  effort  strong  to  banish  thonght 
Sleep  came  at  length,  bat  with  a  train 
Of  feelings  true  and  fancies  vain, 
Mingling,  in  wild  disorder  cast, 
The  expected  future  with  the  past, 
Cionscience,  anticipating  time. 
Already  rues  the  enacted  crime. 
And  calls  her  iiiriesr  forth,  to  shake 
The  sounding  scourge  and  hissing  snake; 
While  her  poor  victim's  outward  throes 
Bear  witness  to  his  mental  woes. 
And  show  what  lesson  may  be  read 
Beside  a  sinner's  restless  bed. 

IIL 

Thus  Oswald's  labouring  feelings  trace 
Strange  changes  in  his  sleeping  iafie, 
Bapid  and  ominous  as  these 
With  which  the  moonbeams  tinge  the  Tee% 
There  might  be  seen  of  shame  the  blush^ 
There  anger^g  dark  and  fiercer  flush. 
While  the  perturbed  sleeper's  hand 
Seem'd  grasping  dagger-knife,  or  brand. 
Belax'd  that  grasp,  the  heavy  sigh. 
The  tear  in  the  half-opening  eye. 
The  pallid  cheek  and  brow  confess'd 
That  grief  was  busy  in  his  breast; 
Nor  p^ns'd  that  mood — a  sudden  start 
Impell'd  the  li&-blOod  from  the  heart: 
Features  convulsed,  and  mutterings  drea^ 
Show  terror  reigns  in  sorrow's  stead. 
That  pang  the  painful  slumber  broke;. 
And  Oswald  with  a  start  awoke. 

IV. 

He  woke,  and  fear'd  again  to  close 
His  eyelids  in  such  dire  repose; 
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He  woke,— to  watch  the  lamp,  and  toll 

From  hour  to  hour  the  castle-belL 

Or  listen  to  the  owlet's  cry. 

Or  the  sad  breeze  that  whistles  by. 

Or  catch,  by  fits,  the  tuneless  rhyme 

With  which  the  warder  cheats  the  time. 

And  envying  think,  how,  when  the  sun 

Bids  the  poor  soldier's  watch  be  done, 

Couch'd  on  his  straw,  and  fancy-Ire^ 

He  deeps  like  careless  infancy. 

V. 
Far  town-ward  sounds  a  distant  tread, 

And  Oswald,  starting  from  his  bed. 

Hath  caught  it,  though  no  human  ear,                                      | 

Unsharpen'd  by  revenge  and  fear,                                         i 

Could  e'er  distingnish  horse's  clank. 

Until  it  reach'd  the  castle  bank.                                                | 

Kow  nigh  and  pMn  the  sound  appears. 

The  warder's  challenge  now  he  heai-s,                                     ; 

Then  clanking  chains  and  levers  telL 

That  o'er  the  moat  the  drawbridge  fell,                                    i 

And,  in  the  castle  court  below. 

Voices  are  heard,  and  torches  glow,                                       ] 

As  marshalling  the  stranger's  way, 

Straight  for  the  room  where  Oswald  lay; 

The  cry  was, — "  Tidings  from  the  host. 

Of  weight — a  messenger  comes  post" 

Stifling  the  tumult  of  his  breast, 

His  answer  Oswald  thus  ezpress'd — 

"  Bring  food  and  wine,  and  trim  the  fire; 

Admit  the  stronger  and  retire." 

VI. 

The  Btruiger  came  with  heavy  stride,                          I 

The  morion's  plumes  his  visage  hide, 

And  the  buff-coat,  an  ample  fold, 

Mantles  his  form's  gigantic  mould. 

Full  slender  answer  deigned  he 

To  Oswald's  anxious  courtesy, 

But  mark'd,  by  a  disdainful  smile. 

He  saw  and  scom'd  the  petty  wile. 

When  Oswald  chang'd  the  torch's  place 
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Amuons  that  on  tite  ssldidr's  fata 
Its  partial  lustre  might  be  throvrn, 
'So  ^o\r  hb  looksi  yet  hide  his  own. 
His  guest,  the  while,'  laid  low  aside 
The  ponderous  cloak  of  tough  bull's  hide^ 
And  to  the  torch  glanc'd  broad  abd  clear 
The  corslet  of  a,  cuirassier} 
Then  from  his  brows  the  casque  be.  drew, 
And  from  the  daiik  plume  dash'd  the  Aen, 
li'rom  gloves  of  mail  relicT'd  his  hands^ 
And  spread  them  to  the  kindling  brands^ 
And,  turning  to  the  getiial  board. 
Without  a  health,  or  pledge,  or  word 
Of  meet  and  social  leverenee  said^ 
Deeply  he  drank,  and  fiercely  fid) 
As  tree  from  ceremony's  sway. 
As  famish'd  wolf  that  tears  his  prey. 

VIL 

With  deep  impa#ientej  tinged  vrith  feitf. 
His  host  beheld  him  gorge  his  cheerj 
And  quaff  the  full  csirouse,  that  lent 
His  brow  a  fiercer  hat'diment. 
'Sow  Oswald  stood  a  sjiaee  aside. 
Now  pac'd  the  room  with  hasty  stridt^ 
In  feverish  ^ony  to  learn 
Tidings  of  deep  and  dread  coiicerd. 
Cursing  each  moment  that  his  giie^t 
frotractedo'er  his  hiffian  feast. 
Yet  viewing  with  allarm,  at  last^ 
The  end  of  that  uncpnth  repast. 
Almost  he  seem'd  th6ir  haste  to  m% 
As,  at  his  sign,  his  train  wiindrew. 
And  left  him  with  the  Stranger,  free 
To  question  of  his  mystery. 
Then  did  his  silence  long  j>roclum 
A  straggle  betweeii  ibor  and  shamft 

VUL 

Much  in  the  stranger's  mien  appean^ 
To  justify  suspicions  fears. 
On  his  dark  face  a  torching  clime, 
And  toil,  had  done  the  work  of  times, 
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Houghen'd.the  brow,  the  temples  barM, 
And  sable  hairs  with  silver  shar'd. 
Yet  left— what  age  alone  could  tamo—  ^ 
The  lip  of  pride,  the  eye  of  flame; 
The  ftUl-drawli  Up  that  upward  curl'd, 
The  eye,  that  seem'd  to  scora  the  world. 
That  Up  had  terror  never  blench'd; 
Ne'er  in  that  eye  hath  tear-drop  quencfa'd 
The  flash  severe  of  swarthy  glow. 
That  mock'd  at  pain,  and  knew  not  woe. 
Inar'd  to  danger's  direst  form, 
Tomade  and  earthquake,  flood  and  stornt. 
Death  had  he  seen  by  sudden  blow. 
By  wasting  plague,  by  tortures  slow. 
By  mine  or  breach,  by  steel  or  ball. 
Knew  all  his  shades,  and  seorn'd  them  4)11. 

IX 

But  yet,  though  Besisam's  harden'd  loofc 
Unmoved  co^d  blood  and  danger  broolj^ 
Still  worse  than  apathy  bad  place 
On  his  swart  brow  and  calloiis  face; 
For  evil  passions,  cherish'd  long, 
Had  plough^  them  with  impression 'strong. 
All  that  gives  gloss  to  sin,  all  gay 
Light  folly,  past  with  youth  away. 
But  rooted  stood,  in  manhood's  hoar. 
The  weeds  of  vice  without  their  flowery 
And  yet  the  soil  in  which  they  grew. 
Had  It  been  tam'd  when  life  was  new. 
Had  depth  and  vigour  to  bring  forth 
The  harder  fruits  of  virtuous  worth. 
Not  that,  e'en  then,  lus  heart  had  known 
The  gentlw  feelings'  kindly  tone^ 
But  lavish  waste  had  been  refin'4 
To  bounty  in  hie  chasten'd  ininid. 
And  lust  of  gold,  that  waste  ito  fee^ 
Been  lost  in  love  of  glory's  meed, 
And,  frantic  then  no  more,  bis  pride 
Had  ta'enfair  virtue  for  its  guide, 


Even  now,  by  conseienee  unrestrajn'il, 
Ciogg'd  bj  gross  vice^  by  slaughter  stftiu'd. 
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Still  knew  Ms  daring  soal  to  soar. 
And  mastery  o'er  the  mind  he  bore« 
For  meaner  guilt,  or  heart  less  hard, 
Qnail'd  beneath  Bertram's  bold  regard. 
And  this  felt  Oswald,  while  in  Tain 
-  He  strove,  by  many  a  winding  train. 
To  lure  his  suUen  guest  to  show, 
Unask'd,  the  news  he  long'd  to  know, 
While  on  far  other  sabject  hang 
His  heart,  than  falter'd  from  his  tongue. 
Yet  nought  for  that  his  guest  did  deiga 
To  note  or  spare  his  secret  pain. 
Bat  still,  in  stern  and  stubborn  sort, 
Hetum'd  him  answer  dark  and  short, 
Or  started  from  the  themes  to  range. 
In  loose  digression  wild  and  strange, 
And  forc'd  the  embarrass'd  host  to  buy, 
By  query  dose,  direct  reply. 

XI. 

A  while  he  gloz'd  upon  the  cause 

Of  Commons,  Covenant,  and  Laws, 

And  Church  Beform'd — bat  felt  rebuke 

Beneath  grim  Bertram's  sneering  look. 

Then  stammer'd— "  Has  a  field  been  fought? 

Has  Bertram  news  of  battle  brought? 

For  sure  a  Soldier,  famed  so  far 

In  foreign  fields  for  feats  of  war. 

On  eve  of  fight  ne'er  left  the  host. 

Until  the  field  were  won  and  lost."— . 

"  Here^  in  your  towers  by  circling  Tees, 

Ton,  Oswald  W^ffe,  rest  at  ease; 

Why  deem  it  strange  that  others  come 

To  share  such  safe  and  easy  home. 

From  fields  where  danger,  death  and  toil. 

Are  the  reward  of  civil  broil?" — 

"Nay,  mock  not,  friend  I  since  well  we  know 

The  near  advances  of  the  foe. 

To  mar  our  northern  army's  work, 

Encamp'd  before  boleaguer'd  Yorkj 

Thy  horse  with  valiant  Fairfax  lay. 

And  must  have  fought — how  went  the  day?  '- 

XIL 
"  Wouldst  hear  the  tale?— On  Marston  heath 
Met,  front  to  front,  the  ranks  of  deathj 
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Flourish'd  Ae  trumpets  fierce,  and  now 
Fir'd  was  each  eye,  and  flush'd  each  brow; 
On  either  side  loud  clamours  ring, 
>  God  and  the  Causel'-^'  God  and  the  KlnjJ' 
Bight  Engli^  all,  the/  rush'd  to  blows. 
With  nought  to  win,  and  all  to  lose. 
I  coald  )iave  laugh'd — ^but  laek'd  the  timvs— 
To  see,  ia  phrenesy  sublime, 
How  the  fierce  zealots  fought  and  bled, 
For  king  or  state,  as  humour  ledj 
Some  for  a  dream  of  public  good. 
Some  for  the  church^tippet,  gown  and  Iieod, 
draining  their  veins,  in  death  to  claim 
A  patriot's  or  a  martyr's  name- 
Led  Bertram  Bisingham  the  hearts. 
That  connter'd  there  on  adverse  parts, 
No  superstitions  fool  had  I 
Sought  El  Dorados  in  the  sky  1 
Chili  had  heard  me  through  her  states. 
And  Lima  op'd  her  silver  gates, 
Bich  Mexico  I  had  march'd  through. 
And  sack'd  the  splendours  of  Peru, 
Till  sunkPizarro's  daring  name, 
And,  Cortez,  thine,  in  Bertram's  fame." — 
"  Still  from  the  purpose  wilt  thou  stray! 
Good  gentle  Irieud,  how  went  the  dayf", 

*  Good  am  I  deem'd  at  trumpet-sound. 

And  good  where  goblets  dance  the  rou^. 

Though  gentle  ne'er  was  join'd,  till  now. 

With  rugged  Bertram's  breast  and  brow,— 

But  I  resume.    The  battle's  rage 

Was  like  the  strife  which  currents  wage, 

Where  Orinoco,  in  his  pride. 

Bolls  to  the  main  no  tribute  tid^ 

Bat  'gainst  broad  ocean  urges  far 

A  rival  sea  of  roaring  war; 

While,  in  ten  thousand  eddies  driven. 

The  billows  fling  their  foam  to  heaven. 

And  the  pale  pUot  seeks  in  vain. 

Where,  rpjls  the  river,  where  the  iaai.n. 

Even  thus  upon  the  bloody  field. 

The  eddying  tides  of  conflict  w'heel'd 

Ambiguous,  till  that  heart  of  fla^e. 

Hot  Bupert,  on  oCir  squadrons  came, 
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Hurling  against  oar  gpeais  a  Una 

Of  gallants,  fieiy  as  their  wine: 

Then  ours,  though  stabbom  in  their  seal. 

In  zeal's  despite  began  to  reeL 

What  wouldst  thou  more? — ^in  tamuU  tos^ 

Our  leaders  fell,  our  ranks  were  lost 

A  thousand  men,  who  drew  the  sword 

For  both  the  Houses  and  the  Word, 

Preach'd  forth  from  hamlet,  grange^  and  down. 

To  curb  the  crosier  and  the  crown, 

Now,  stark  and  stiff,  lie  stretch'd  in  gore^ 

And  ne'er  shall  rail  at  mitre  more,— 

Thus  far'd  it,  when  I  left  the  fight. 

With  tlie  good  Cause  and  Commons'  right."— 

XIV. 

"  Disastrous  newsl"  dark  Wycliflfe  saidj 

iVssum'd  despondence  bent  his  head. 

While  tronbl'd  joy  was  in  his  eye, 

The  well-feigu'd  sorrow  to  belie. — 

"Disastrous  news! — ^when  needed  most. 

Told  ye  not  that  your  chiets  were  lostl^ 

Complete  the  woful  tale,  and  say. 

Who  tell  upon  that  fatal  day; 

What  leaders  of  repute  and  name 

BoiTght  by  their  death  a  deathless  famel 

If  such  my  direst  foeman's  doom. 

My  tears  shall  dew  liis  hodour'd  tomb.— 

No  Snswer? — Friend,  of  all  our  host. 

Thou  know'st  whom  I  should  hate  the  most, 

Whom  thou  too,  once,  wert  wont  to  hate. 

Yet  leav'st  me  doubtful  of  his  fete."— 

With  look  nnmov'd,^-'*  Of  fiiend  or  foe^ 

Aught,"  answer'd  Bertram, "  woaldst  thoa  know, 

Demand  in  simple  terms  and  plain, 

A  soldier's  answer  sbalt  thoa  gain; 

For  question  dark,  or  riddle  lugh, 

I  have  not  judgment  nor  reply." 

XV, 

The  wrath  his  art  and  fear  suppress'd. 
Now  blaz'd  at  once  in  Wycliffe's  breastj 
And  bray^  from  man  so  meanly  born, 
Bous'd  his  hereditary  scorn. 
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"  Wretch)  hnst  thqu  paid  thy  bloody  dubt? 

Fhiup  of  Mortham,  lives  he  yet? 

False  to  thy  patron  or  thiae  oath, 

Trait'rous  or  perjur'd,  one  or  both. 

Slavel  hast  thou  kept  thy  promise  plight, 

To  slay  thy  leader  in  the  fight?" 

Then  from  his  seat  the  solder  sprung; 

And  WycUffe's  hand  he  strongly  wrung) 

His  grasp,  as  hard  as  glove  of  mail, 

Forffd  the  red  blood-cuop  fi-om  the  nail — 

"  A  healthl"  he  cried;  and,  ere  he  quaffM, 

Flung  from  him  Wycliflfe's  hand,  and  laugliM: 

— " Now,  Oswald  Wycliffe,  speaks  thy  heiutl 

Now  play'st  thou  well  thy  genuine  poi'ti 

Worthy,  but  for  thy  craven  fear, 

Like  me  to  roam  a  bucanier. 

What  reck'st  thou  of  the  Cause  divine, 

If  Mortham's  wealth  and  lands  be  thine? 

What  car'st  thou  for  beleaguer'd  York, 

If  this  good  hand  have  done  its  work? 

Or  what  though  Fairfax  and  his  best 

Are  reddening  Marston's  swarthy  breast, 

If  Philip  Mortham  with  them  lie, 

Lending  his  life-blood  to  the  dye? — 

6it,  thenl  and  as  "mid  comrades  Ireo 

Carousing  after  victory. 

When  tales  are  told  of  blood  and  fenr. 

That  boys  and  women  shrink  to  hear 

From  point  to  point  I  fi-ankly  tell 

The  deed  of  death  as  it  betell. 

XVL 

"  When  purpos'd  vengeance  I  forego, 
Term  me  a  wretch,  nor  deem  me  toe; 
And  when  an  insult  I  forgive. 
Then  brand  me  as  a  slave,  and  livel — 
Philip  of  Mortham  is  with  those 
Whom  Bertram  Risingham  calls  fues; 
Or  whom  more  sure  reveJige  attends^ 
If  number'd  witli  ungrateful  friends. 
As  was  his  wont,  ere  battle  glow'd. 
Along  the  marshall'd  ranks  he  rod* 
And  wore  his  visor  up  the  while. 
1  saw  his  melancholy  smile, 
When,  full  oppos'd  in  fronl^  he  knew 
Where  Rokkbt's  kindred  baimcr  Hew. 
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"  '  And  thus,'  he  said,  'will  friends  divide!' — 
I  heard,  and  thought  hoir,  side  by  side, 
We  two  had  tiirn'd  the  battle's  tide, 
.  In  many  a  well-debated  field. 
Where  Bertram's  hreast  vvas  Pliilip's  shield. 
I  thought  on  Uarien's  deserts  pale. 
Where  death  bestrides  the  evening  gale. 
How  o'er  my  friend  my  cloak  I  threw, 
And  fenceless  fac'd  the  deadly  dew; 
I  thought  on  Quariana's  ciiif, 
Where,  rescu'd  from  our  foundering  skift^ 
Through  the  white  breakers'  wrath  I  buio 
Exhausted  Mortham  to  the  shore; 
And  when  his  side  an  arrow  found, 
I  suck'd  the  Indian's  vonom'd  wound. 
These  thoughts  like  torrents  rush'd  along. 
To  sweep  away  my  purpose  stronjj. 

xyii. 

"  Hearts  are  not  flint,  and  flints  are  rent; 

Hearts  are  not  steel,  and  szee^  is  biijit. 

When  Murtham  hade  me,  as  of  yore, 

Be  near  him  in  the  battle's  roar, 

I  scarcely  saw  the  spears  laid  low, 

I  scarcely  heard  the  trumpets  blow; 

Lost  was  the  war  in  inward  sirife. 

Debating  Mortham's  death  or  life. 

'Twas  then  I  thought,  how,  lu.'d  to  come, 

As  partner  of  his  wealth  and  homo. 

Years  of  piratic  wandering  o'er, 

With  him  I  sought  our  native  shore. 

But  Mortham's  lord  grew  far  estrang'd 

From  the  bold  heart  with  whom  he  rang'd; 

Doubts,  horrors,  superstitious  fears, 

Sadden'd  and  dimm'd  descending  years; 

The  wily  priests  their  victim  souglit. 

And  damn'd  each  free-born  deed  and  thought. 

Then  must  I  seek  another  home, 

My  license  shook  his  sober  dome; 

It  gold  he  gave,  in  one  wild  day 

I  revell'd  thrice  the  sum  away. 

An  idle  outcast  then  I  stray'd. 

Unfit  for  tillage  or  for  trade. 

Deem'd,  like  the  steel  of  rusted  lance, 

Useless  and  dangerous  at  once. 
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The  women  fear'd  my  hardy  look, 
At  my  approach  the  peaceful  shook; 
The  merchant  saw  my  glance  of  flame, 
And  lock'd  his  hoards  when  Bertram  came; 
Each  child  of  coward  peace  kept  far 
From  the  neglected  son  of  war, 

xvm. 

"Bnt  civil  discord  gave  the  call. 
And  made  my  trade  the  trade  of  all. 
By  Mortham  nrg'd,  I  came  again 
His  vassals  to  the  fight  to  train. 
What  gnerdon  waited  on  my  care? 
I  could  not  cant  of  creed  or  prayer; 
Sonr  fanatics  each  trust  obtain'd, 
And  I,  dishonour'd  and  disdain'd, 
Gain'd  but  the  high  and  happy  lot, 
In  these  poor  arms  to  front  the  shot  I — 
All  this  thou  know'st,  thy  gestures  tell; 
Yet  hear  it  o'er,  and  mark  it  well. 
'Tis  honour  bids  me  now  relate 
Each  circumstance  of  Moitham's  &te, 

xrx. 

" Thoughts,  irom  the  tongue  that  slowly  pait, 
Glance  quick  as  lightning  through  the  htart. 
As  my  spur  press'd  my  courser's  side, 
Philip  of  Mortham's  cause  was  tried. 
And,  ere  the  charging  squadrons  mix'd, 
His  plea  was  cast,  his  doom  was  fix'd. 
I  watch'd  him  through  the  doubtful  fray, 
'i'hat  chang'd  as  March's  moody  day. 
Till,  like  a  stream  that  bursts  its  bank, 
Fierce  Bupert  thunder'd  on  our  flank. 
'Twas  then,  midst  tumult,  smoke,  and  strife, 
Where  each  man  fought  for  death  or  liiu, 
'Twas  then  I  fir'd  my  petronel. 
And  Mortham,  steed  and  rider,  fell. 
One  dying  look  he  upward  cast. 
Of  wrath  and  anguish — ^"twas  his  last 
Think  not  that  there  I  stopp'd  to  view 
What  of  the  battle  should  ensue; 
But  ere  I  clear'd  that  bloody  press, 
Uiu  northern  hurse  ran  masceriess; 
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Honckton  and  Mitton  told  the  news. 
How  troops  and  roundheads  chok'd  theOuse, 
And  many  a  bonnj  Scot,  aghast. 
Spurring  his  palfrey  northward,  past, 
Cursing  the  day  when  zeal  or  need 
First  lur'd  their  Lesley  o'er  the  Xwced. 
Yet  when  I  reached  tiie  banks  of  Swale, 
Had  rumour  learned  another  tale; 
With  his  barb'd  horse,  iresh  tidings  say. 
Stout  Crom)ireU  has  redeem'd  the  day; 
But  whether  false  the  news,  or  true, 
Oswald,  I  reck  asiight  ^  you." 

XK. 

Not  then  by  Wycliffe  might  be  sljovra. 
How  his  pride  startled  at  the  tone 
In  which  his  complice,  fierce  and  &ee. 
Asserted  ^ijilt's  equality. 
In  smoothest  terms  l;Lis  speech  he  wove^ 
Of  endless  friendship,  faitit,  and  love; 
Promis'd  and  vpwed  in  courteous  sort. 
But  Bertram  broke  professions  sbori : 
"  Wycliffe,  be  sure  not  here  I  sta^, 
No,  scarcely  till  the  rising  day; 
Warn'd  by  the  legends  of  fny  youth, 
I  trust  not  an  associate's  truth. 
Do  not  my  native  dales  prolong 
Of  Pei'cy  Kede  the  tragic  song, 
Train'd  forward  to  his  bloody  fall. 
By  Girsonfield,  that  treach'rous  Hallf 
Oft,  by  the  Fringle's  haunted  side, 
The  shepherd  sees  his  spectre  glide. 
And  near  the  spot  that  gave  me  name, 
The  moated  mound  of  Bisingham, 
Where  Beed  upon  her  margin  sees 
Sweet  Woodbume's  cottages  and  trees. 
Some  ancient  sculptor's  art  has  shown 
An  outlaw's  image  on  the  stone; 
Unmatch'd  in  strength,  a  giant  be, 
With  qniver'd  back,  and  kirtled  Xnee. 
Ask  how  he  died,  that  hunter  bold. 
The  tameless  monarch  of  the  wold. 
And'  age  and  in&ncy  can  tell. 
By  brother's  treachery  he  fell. 
Thus  warned  by  legends  of  my  youth, 
I  trust  to  no  associate's  trutli. 
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XXI. 

"When  last  we  reason'd  of  this  deed, 

Nought,  I  bethink  me,wa3  agreed. 

Or  by  what  rule,  or  when,  or  where. 

The  wealth  of  M(»tham  we  ^ould  share; 

Then  list,  while  I  the  portion  name. 

Our  differing  laws  give  each  to  claim. 

Thou,  vassal  sworn  to  England's  throne^ 

Her  roles  of  heritage  must  own; 

They  deal  thee,  as  to  nearest  heir, 

Thy  kinsman's  lands  and  livings  fair. 

And  these  I  yield: — do  thou  revere 

The  statutes  of  theBucanier. 

!Friend  to  the  sea,  and  foeman  sworn 

To  all  that  on  her  waves  are  borne. 

When  falls  a  mate  in  battle  broil, 

His  comrade  heirs  Ms  portion'd  spoil; 

When  dies  in  fight  a  daring  foe. 

He  claims  hia  wealth  who  struck  the  blow) 

And  either  rule  to  me  assigns 
'ihose  spoils  of  Indian  seas  and  mines, 
Hoarded  in  Mortham's  caverns  dark; 
Ingot  of  gold  and  diamond  spark, 
Chalice  and  plate  from  churches  bom^ 
And  gems  from  shrieking  beauty  torn. 
Each  string  of  pearl,  each  silver  bar. 
And  ail  the  wealth  of  western  war. 
I  go  to  search,  where,  dark  and  deepv 
Those  Trans-atlantic  treasures  sleep. 
Thou  must  along — ^for,  lacking  thee. 
The  heir  will  scarce  find  entrance  free; 
And  then  farewell.    I  haste  to  try 
Each  varied  pleasure  wealth  can  buy; 
When  cloy'd  each  wish,  these  wars  aiFord 
Fresh  work  for  Bertram's  restless  sword." 

XXIL 

Annndecided  answer  hung 
On  Oswald's  hesitating  tongue. 
Despite  his  craft,  be  heard  with  awe 
This  ruffian  stdbber  fix  the  law; 
While  hia  own  troubled  passions  veer 
Through  hatred,  joy,  regret,  and  fear: — 
Jo/d  at  the'sool  that  Bertram  flies, 
He  grudg'd  the  murderer's  mighty  priie, 
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Hated  his  pride's  presumptuous  tone. 
And  fear'd  to  vread  with  him  alone. 
At  lengtli,  that  middle  course  to  steer, 
To  cowardice  and  cratl  so  dear, 
"  His  charge,"  he  said;  "  would  ill  allow 
His  absence  from  the  fortress  now; 
Wu-FBLD  on  Bertram  should  attend. 
His  son  should  jom'uey  with  his  friend." 

XXUL 

Contempt  kept  Bertram's  anger  down, 

And  wreath'd  to  savage  smile  his  irown. 

"  Wilfrid,  or  thou — 'tis  one  to  me, 

Whichever  bears  the  golden  key. 

Tet  think  not  but  I  mark,  and  smile 

To  mark,  thy  poor  and  selfish  wile) 

If  injury  from  me  yon  fear, 

What,  Oswald  WyclifFe,  shields  thee  here? 

I've  sprung  from  walls  more  high  than  these, 

I've  swam  through  deeper  streams  than  Tees. 

Might  I  not  stab  thee  ere  one  yell 

Could  rouse  the  distant  sentinel? 

Start  not — it  is  not  my  design. 

But,  if  it  were,  weak  fence  were  thine; 

And,  trust  me,  that,  in  time  of  need. 

This  hand  hath  done  more  desperate  deed. 

Go,  baste  and  rouse  thy  slumbering  son; 

Time  calls,  and  I  must  needs  be  gone." 

XXIV. 

Konght  of  his  sire's  ungenerous  part 
Polluted  Wilfrid's  gentle  heart; 
A  heart  too  soft  h^m  early  life 
To  hold  with  fortune  needful  strife. 
His  sire,  while  yet  a  hardier  race 
Of  numerous  sons  were  Wycliffe's  grace, 
On  Wilfrid  set  contemptuous  brand, 
For  feeble  heart  and  forceless  hand; 
lint  a  fond  mother's  care  and  joy 
Were  centred  in  her  sickly  boy. 
No  touch  of  childhood's  frolic  mood 
Show'd  the  elastic  spring  of  blood; 
Hour  after  hour  he  lov'd  to  pore 
*     On  Shakspeare's  rich  and  varied  lore. 
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But  turned  from  martial  scenes  and  light 
From  Falstaff 's  feast  and  Percy's  fight. 
To  ponder  Jacqueg'smoral  strain, 
And  muse  with  Hamlet,  wise  in  vain; 
And  weep  himself  to  sof):  reposei». 
O'er  gentle  Desdemona's  woes. 

XXV. 

In  youth  he  sought  not  pleasures  found 
By  youth  in  horse,  and  hawk,  and  hound. 
But  loved  the  quiet  joys  that  wake 
By  lonely  stream  and  silent  lake; 
In  Deepdale's  solitude  to  lie. 
Where  all  is  cliff  and  copse  and  sky  j 
To  climb  Catcastle's  dizzy  peak. 
Or  lone  Pendragon's  mound  to  seek. 
Such  was  he  wont;  and  there  his  dream 
Soar'd  on  some  wild  fantastic  theme. 
Of  faithful  love,  or  ceaseless  spring. 
Till  Contemplation's  wearied  wing 
The  enthusiast  could  no  more  sustain, 
And  sad  he  sunk  to  earth  again. 

xxvx 

He  lov'd — as  many  a  lay  can  tell. 
Preserved  in  Stanmore's  lonely  delL 
For  his  was  minstrel's  skill,  he  caught 
The  art  nnteachable,  untaught; 
He  lov'd — his  soul  did  nature  frame 
For  love,  and  fancy  nursed  the  flame ; 
Vainly  he  lov'd — for  seldom  swaia 
Of  such  soft  mould  is  lov'd  again; 
t^ilent  he  lov'd — in  every  gaze 
Was  passion,  friendship  in  his  phrase. 
So  mns'd  his  life  away — till  died 
His  brethren  all,  their  father's  pride. 
Wilfrid  is  now  the  only  heir 
Of  all  his  stratagems  and  care. 
And  destin'd,  darkling,  to  pursue 
Ambition's  maze  by  Osvrald's  clue; 

XXVIL 

Wilii-id  must  love  and  woo  the  bright  ^ 

Matilda,  hen:  of  Eokeby's  knight 

36 
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To  loire  her  was  an  easy  host, 
The  secret  empress  of  lus  breast; 
To  woo  her  was  a  harder  task 
To  one  that  durst  not  hope  or  ask. 
Yet  idl  Matilda  could,  sl^e  gave 
In  pity  to  her  gentle  s^ve; 
Friendship,  esteem,  and  fair  regard. 
And  praise,  the  poet's  best  reward  1 
She  read  the  tales  his  taste  approved. 
And  song  the  lays  he  framed  or  loved; 
Yet,  loth  to  nurse  the  fatal  flame 
Of  hopeless  love  in  friendship's  name. 
In  kind  caprice  she  oft  withdrew 
The  favouring  glance  to  friendship  due. 
Then  griev'd  to  see  her  victim's  pain. 
And  gave  the  dangerous  smiles  again. 

XXVIIL 

So  did  the  suit  of  Wilfrid  stand. 
When  war's  loud  summons  wak'd  the  land. 
Three  baimers,  floating  o'«r  the  Tees, 
The  wo-foreboding  peasant  sees; 
In  concert  oft  they  brav'd  of  old 
The  bordering  Scot's  incursion  bold: 
Frowning  defiance  in  their  pride. 
Their  vassals  now  and  lords  divide. 
Fromhis  fair  hall  on  Greta  banks. 
The  Knight  of  Bokeby  led  his  ranks. 
To  aid  the  valiant  northern  Earls 
Who  drew  the  sword  for  Boyal  Charles. 
Mortham,  by  marriage  near  allied, — 
His  sister  had  been  Bokeby's  bride, 
Thongh  long  before  the  civil  fray. 
In  peaceful  grave  the  lady  lay. — 
Philip  of  Mortham  raised  his  band. 
And  marcVd  at  Fairfax's  commandi 
While  Wycliffe,  bound  by  many  a  train 
Of  kindred  art  with  wily  Vane, 
Less  prompt  to  brave  the  bloody  fiel  1, 
Made  Barnard's  battlements  his  shield, 
Secur'd  them  with  the  Lunedale  powers^ 
And  for  the  Commons  held  the  toweiSL 

XXIX 

The  lovely  heir  of  Eok«by'a  Knight 
*  Waits  in  the  halls  the  event  of  fighti 
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For  England's  war  rever**  the  claiw 

Of  every  unprotected  name. 

And  spar'd  amid  its  fiercest  rage. 

Childhood  and  womanhood  and  dga 

But  Wilfrid,  eon  to  Rokeby's  foe, 

Must  the  dear  privilege  forego, 

By  Greta's  side,  in  evening  grej^^ 

To  steal  1410&  Matilda's  way. 

Striving,  with  fond  hypocrisy, 

For  careless  step  and  vacant  eye; 

Calming  each  anxious  look  and  glance. 

To  give  the  meeting  all  to  chance^ 

Or  framing  as  a  fair  excuse. 

The  book,  the  pencil,  or  the  mnsef 

Something-to  give,  to  sing,  to.  say,.  .    . 

Some  modern  tale,  some  ancient  lay. 

Then,  while  the  long'd-fot  minutes  last, — 

Ahl  minutes  quickly  over-past! — 

Becorditig  each  expression  &ee. 

Of' kind  or  careless  courtesy. 

Each  friendly  look,  each  Softer  boat). 

As  food  for  fancy  when  alone. 

All  this  is  o'er^-^but  still,  unseeii, 

Wilfrid  may  lurk  in  Eastwood  greea; 

To  watch  Matilda's  wonte  l'  round; 

While  springs  his  heart  at  every  sound. 

She  comesl— 'tis  but  a  passing  sight, 

Yet  serves  to  Cheat  his  weary  night; 

She  comes  not — He  will  wait  the  hour; 

When  her  lamp  lightens  in  the  toWcr; 

'Tis  something  yet,  if,  as  she  past, 

Her  shade  is  o'er  the  lattice  casir. 

"  What  is  my  life,  my  hope?"  he  said; 

"Aksl  a  transitory  shade." 


Thus  wore  his  life,  though  reason  Et::T€ 
For  mastery  in  vaiu  with  love, 
Forcing  upon  his  thoughts  the  sum 
Of  present  woe  and  ills  to  come, 
While  still  he  turned  impatient  ear 
From  Truth's  intrusive  voice  severe. 
Gentle,!  indifferent,  and  subdued. 
In  all  bat  this,  unmov'd  he  viewed 
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Each  ontward  change  of  ill  and  good: 
Bat  Wilfrid,  docile,  soft,  and  mil^ 
Was  Fancy's  spoiled  and  wayward  child) 
In  her  bright  car  she  bade  him  ride, 
With  one  fair  form  to  grace  his  side^ 
Or,  in  some  wild  and  lone  retreat. 
Flung  her  high  spells  around  his  seal^ 
Bath'd  in  her  dews  his  languid  head. 
Her  &iry  mantle  o'er  him  spread, 
For  him  her  opiates  gave  to  flow. 
Which  he  who  tastes,  can  ne'er  forego^ 
And  plac'd  him  in  her  circle,  tceo 
From  every  stem  reality. 
Till,  to  the  Visionary,  seem 
Her  day-dreams  trutl^  and  truth  a  dream. 

Woe  to  the  youth,  whom  Fancy  gains. 
Winning  &om  Beason's  hand  the  reins; 
Pity  and  woe!  for  such  a  mind 
Is  soft^contemplative,  and  kind; 
And  woe  to  those  who  train  such  youth. 
And  spare  to  press  the  rights  of  truth. 
The  mind  to  strengthen  and  anneal. 
While  on  the  stithy  glows  the  steel  I 
O  teach  him,  while  your  lessons  last 
To  judge  the  present  by  the  past; 
Bemind  him  of  each  wish  pursued. 
How  rich  it  glow'd  with  promised  good: 
Bemind  him  of  each  wish  enjoyed. 
How  soon  his  hopes  possession  cloyed! 
Tell  him,  we  play  unequal  game,. 
Whene'er  we  shoot  by  Fancy's  aim  I 
And,  ere  he  strip  him  for  her  race. 
Show  the  conditions  of  the  chase. 
Two  sisters  by  the  goal  are  set. 
Cold  Disappuintment  and  Begret; 
One  disenchants  the  winner's  eyes, 
And  strips  of  all  its  worth  the  prize. 
While  one  augments  its  gaudy  show 
More  to  enhfince  the  loser's  woe. 
The  victor  sees  his  fairy  gold, 
Transform'd,  when  won,  to  drossy  mouldy 
But  still  the  vanquish'd  mourns  his  loss, 
And  rues,  as  gold,  that  glittering  dross. 
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xxxa 

More  wonldst  thou  know — ^yon  tuwer  tnintijr, 

Yon  couch  nnpress'd  since  parting  daY,i 

Yon  untriium'd  lamp,  whose  yellow  ^eam. 

Is  mingling  with  the  cold  ffioonbebm, 

And  ybnthin  forml — the  hectic  red' 

On  his  pale  cheek  unequal  spread'; 

The  head  redin'd,  the  loosen'd  hair, 

The  limbs  relax'd,  the  monrnfal  air. — 

See,  he  looks  up;— a  woM  smile' 

Lightens  his  wo-worn  cheek  a  while,— 

'Tis  fancy  wakes  some  idle  thought; 

To  gild  the  ruin  she  has  wrought; 

For,  like  the  bat  of<  Indian  brakes, 

Her  pinions  fan  the  wound  she  makes,, 

And  soothing  thus  the  dreamer's  pain, 

?he  drinks  Jus  life-blood  from  the  vein, 

Kow  to  die  lattice  turn  his  eyes, 

Vam  hopel  to  see  the  sun  arise. 

The  moon  with  clouds  is  still  o'treastj 

^till  howls  by  fits  the  stormy  blast; 

Another  hour  must  wear  away, 

Ere  the  East  kindle  into  day; 

And  harkl  to  waste  that  weary  hour, 

He  tries  the  minstrel's  magic  power. 

•yyyTTT, 

Tu  the  Moon. 

Hail  to  thy  cold  and  clouded  beam. 

Pale  pilgrim  of  the  troubled  sky! 
Hail,  though  the  mists  that  o'er  thee  stream 

Lend  to  thy  brow  their  sullen  dye! 
How  should  diy  pnre  and  peaceftil  eye 

Untroubled  view  our  scenes  below. 
Or  how  a  tearless  beam  supply 

To  light  a  world  of  war  and  wol 

Fair  Queen  r  Twill  net  blame  thee  now. 

As  once  by  Greta's  fairy  Bidie; 
Each  little  clond  tbafdimm's  thy  brow 

Did  then  an  angel^  beauty  hide. 
86* 
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And  of  the  shades  I  then  could  chide, 
Still  are  the  thoughts  to  mem'iy  dear, 

For,  while  a  softer  strmn  I  tried, 
They  hid  my  blnsb,  and  calm'd  my  fear 

Then  did  I  swear  thy  ray  serene 

Was  formed  to  light  some  lonely  dell. 
By  two  fond  lovers  only  seen, 

Beflected  from  the  crystal  well. 
Or  sleeping  on  their  mosey  cell, 

Or  quivering  on  the  lattice  bright. 
Or  glancing  on  their  conch,  to  tell 

How  swmly  wanes  the  summer  oightl 

XXXIV. 

He  starts — a  step  at  this  lone  hour! 
A  voice! — his  father  seeks  the  tower, 
With  haggard  look  and  troubled  sense, 
Fresh  from  his  dreadful  conference. 
"  Wilfrid  I — ^what,  not  to  sleep  address'd? 
Thou  hast  no  cares  to  chase  thy  rest. 
Moitham  has  fallen  on  Marston-moor: 
Bertram  brings  warrant  to  secure 
His  treasures,  bought  by  spoil  and  blooJ, 
For  the  state's  use  and  public  good. 
The  menials  will  thy  voice  obey; 
Let  his  commission  have  its  way. 
In  eveiy  point,  in  every  word." — 
Then,  in  a  whisper, — "  Take  thy  swordl 
Bertram  is — what  I  must  not  tell. 
I  hear  bis  baaiy  step — ^^rewelll" 


CANTO  SECOND. 

L 

Fab  in  the  chambers  of  the  west. 
The  gale  had  sighed  itself  to  rest; 
The  moon  was  cloudless  now  and  cleai 
But  pale,  and  soon  to  disappear. 
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The  thin  grey  clonfls  wax  dimly  light 
On  Brusieton  and  Houghton  height; 
And  the  rich  dale,  that  eastward  lay, 
Waiied  the  wakening  touch  of  day, 
To  give  its  woods  and  cultur'd  plain. 
And  towers  and  spires,  to  light  again. 
But,  westward,  Stanmore's  shapeless  swell, 
And  Lnnedale  wild,  and  Kelton-fell, 
And  rock-begirdled  Gilmansear, 
And  Arkingarth,  lay  dark  afar; 
While,  as  a  livelier  twilight  falls, 
Emerge  proud  Barnard's  banner'd  walls 
High  crown'd  he  sits,  in  dawning  pale. 
The  sovereign  of  the  lovely  vale. 

n. 

What  prospects,  from  the  wateh-tower  high, 
Gleam  gradual  on  the  warder's  eyel 
Far  sweeping  to  the  east,  he  sees 
Down  his  deep  woods  the  course  of  Tecs, 
And  tracks  his  wanderings  by  the  steam 
Of  summer  vapours  from  the  stream; 
And  ere  he  pace  his  destin'd  hour 
By  Brackenbury's  dungeon-tower. 
These  silver  mists  shall  melt  away. 
And  dew  the  woods  with  glitt'ring  spray. 
Then  in  broad  lustre  shall  be  shown 
That  mighty  trench  of  living  stone. 
And  each  huge  trunk  that,  irom  the  side, 
Becliues  him  o'er  the  darksome  tide, 
Where  Tees,  Ml  many  a  fathom  low. 
Wears  with  his  rage  no  common  foe; 
lor  pebbly  bank,  nor  sand-bed  here. 
Nor  clay-mound,  checks  his  fierce  career, 
Condemn'd  to  mine  a  channell'd  way, 
O'er  solid  sheets  of  marble  grey. 

III. 

Nor  Tees  alone,  in  dawning  bright, 
Shall  rush  upon  the  ravish'd  sight; 
But  many  a  tributary  stream 
Each  from  its  own  dark  dell  shall  gleam; 
Staindrop,  who,  irom  her  silvan  bowera 
Saiutes  proud  Baby's  battled  towen; 
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The  rural  brook  of  Bgliston, 

And  Balder,  nam'd  from  0<Un's  sonj 

And  Greta,  to  whose  banks  ere  long 

We  lead  the  lovers  of  the  song; 

And  silver  Lune,  from  Stanmore  wild* 

And  fairy  Thorsgill's  murm'ring  child, 

And  last  and  least,  but  loveliest  still, 

Komantic  Deepdale's  lender  rill. 

Who  in  that  dim-wood  glen  hath  stray'd^ 

Yet  long'd  for  Boslin's  magic  glade? 

Who  wand'ring  there,  hath  sought  to  change, 

Kv'n  for  that  vale  so  stem  and  strange, 

Where  Cartland's  Crags,  fantastic,  rent, 

Through  her  green  copse  like  spires  are  sent? 

Yet,  Albin,  yet  the  praise  be  ttune. 

Thy  scenes  and  story  to  combine  1 

Thou  bidd'st  him,  who  by  lioslin  strays, 

List  to  the  deeds  ot  other  days; 

'Mid  Cartland's  Crags  thou  show'st  the  cave, 

The  refuge  of  thy  champion  bravej 

Giving  each  rock  its  storied  tale^ 

Pouring  a  lay  for  weiy  dale. 

Knitting,  as  with  a  moral  band, 

'J'hy  native  legends  with  thy  land. 

To  lend  each  scene  the  interest  high 

AVhich  genius  beams  from  Beaut/s  eye. 

IV. 
Bertram  awaited  not  the  sight 
Which  sun-rise  shows  from  Barnard's  height 
But  from  the  towers,  preventing  day,  _ 
With    Wilfrid  took  his  early  way. 
While  misty  dawn,  and  moonbeam  palp, 
Still  mingled  in  the  silent  dale. 
By  Barnard's  bridge  of  stately  stone. 
The  southern  bank  of  Tees. they  wonj 
Their  winding  path  then  eastward  cast, 
And  Egliston's  grey  ruins  passed; 
Each  on  his  own  deep  visions  bent, 
bilent  and  sad  they  onward  went. 
Well  may  you  think  that  Bertram's  mood, 
To  Willrid  savage  seem'd  and  rude; 
Well  may  you  think  bold  Kisinghara 
Held  Wilfrid  trival,  poor;  and  tame; 
And  small  the  intercourse,  I  ween, 
Such  uneougenial  souls  between. 
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Stern  Bertram  shnnn'd  the  nearer  way, 
Through  Bokebjr's  park  and  chase  that  lay, 
And,  Girting  high  the  valley's  ridge. 
They  crossed  by  Greta's  ancient  bridge. 
Descending  where  her  waters  wind 
Free  for  a  space  and  unconfined. 
As,  'scap'd  fromBrignall's  dark-wood  glen. 
She  seeks  wild  Hortham's  deeper  den. 
There,  as  his  eye  glanc'd  o'er  the  mound, 
Kais'd  by  that  Legion  long  renown'd. 
Whose  votive  shiine  asserts  their  claim. 
Of  pious,  faithful,  conquering  fame, 
"  Stem  sons  of  war  1"  sad  Wilfrid  sigh'd, 
"Behold  the  boast  of  Boman  pride  I 
What  now  of  all  your  toils  are  known? 
A  grassy  trench,  a  broken  stone!" — 
Thu  to  himself;  for  moral  strain 
To  Bertram  were  address'd  in  vain, 

VI 

Of  different  mood,  a  deeper  sigh 
Awoke,  when  Eokeby's  turrets  high 
Were  northward  in  the  dawning  seen 
1  o  rear  them  o'er  the  thicket  green. 
0  then,  though  Spenser's  self  had  stray'd 
Beside  him  through  the  lovely  glade. 
Lending  his  rich  luxuriant  glow 
Of  Fancy,  aJl  its  charms  to  show 
Pointing  the  stream  rejoicing  &ee. 
As  captive  set  at  liberty, 
Flashing  her  sparkling  waves  abroad. 
And  clam'ring  joyful  on  her  road; 
Pointing  where,  up  the  sunny  banks, 
The  trees  retire  in  seatter'd  ranks. 
Save  where,  advanc'd  before  the  rest, 
On  knoll  or  hillock  rears  his  crest, 
Lonely  and  huge,  the  giant  oak. 
As  champions,  when  their  band  is  broke, 
Stand  forth  to  guard  the  rearward  post, 
The  bulwark  of  the  scattei^d  host — 
All  this,  and  more,  might  Spenser  say, 
Yet  waste  in  vain  his  magic  lay. 
While  Wilfrid  eyed  the  distant  tower, 
Whose  lattice  lights  Matilda's  bower. 
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The  open  vale  is  soon  pa^s'd  o'er, 

Bokeby,  though  nigh,  is  seen  no  more; 

Sinking  mid  Greta's  thickets  deep, 

A  wild  and  darker  course  they  keep, 

A  stem  and  lone,  yet  lovely  road. 

As  e'er  the  foot  of  Alinstreltrode! 

Broad  shadows  o'er  their  passage  fell. 

Deeper  and  narrower  grew  the  dell; 

It  seem'd  some  mountain  rent  and  riveUr 

A  channel  for  the  stream  had  given. 

So  high  the  cliflFs  of  limestone  grey 

Hung  beetling  o'er  the  torrent's  way, 

Yielding,  along  their  rugged  base, 

A  flinty  footpath's  niggard  space,, 

Where  he,  who  winds  'twixt  rock  and  wavo^ 

May  hear  the  headlong  torrent  rave, 

And  like  a  steed  in  frantic  fit. 

That  flings  the  froth  from  curb  and  bit, 

May  view  her  chafe  her  waves  to  spray. 

O'er  every  rock  that  bars  her  way. 

Till  foam-globes  on  her  eddies  ride, 

Thick  as  the  schemes  of  human  pride 

That  down  life's  current  drive  amain. 

As  fi'ail,  as  frothy,  and  as  vain  1 

VIII. 

The  cliffs  that  rear  their  haughty  head 
High  o'er  the  river's  darksome  bed> 
Where  now  all  naked,  wild,  and  gtey, 
Now  waving  all  with  greenwood  spray  ( 
Here  trees  to  ev'iy  crevice  clung. 
And  o'er  the  dell  their  branches  hung; 
And  there,  all  splinter'd  and  uneven, 
The  shiver'd  rooks  ascend  to  heaven; 
(Jft,  too,  the  ivy  swath'd  their  breast. 
And  wreath'd  its'  gai'Iand  round  thi  ir  cTCSt^ 
Or  from  the  spires  bade  loosely  flare 
Its  tendrils  in  the  middle  air. 
As  pennons  wont  to  wave  of  old 
O'er  the  high  feast  of  Baron  bold. 
When  revell'd  loud  the  feudal  rout. 
And  the  arch'd  halls  retm-n'd  their  shout; 
Such  and  more  wild  is  Greta's  roar. 
And  such  the  echoes  from  her  shurei 
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And  BO  the  Wied  banners'  gleam 
Waved  wildly  o'er  the  brawling  streaiTU 

IX. 

Now  from  the  stream  the  rocks  recede, 

But  leave  between  no  sunny  mead. 

No,  nor  the  spot  of  pebbly  sand. 

Oft  found  by  such  a  mountain  strandj 

forming  such  warm  and  diy  retreat. 

As  fancy  deems  the  lonely  seat. 

Where  hermit,  wand'ring  from  his  cell. 

His  rosary  might  love  to  telL 

But  here,  'twixt  rock  and  river,  grew 

A  dismal  grove  of  isable  yew. 

With  whose  sad  tints  were  mingled  seen 

■The  blighted  fir's  sepulchral  green. 

Seem'd  that  the  trees  their  shadows  cast 

The  earth  that  nourish'd  them  to  blast; 

For  never  knew  that  swarthy  grove 

The  verdant  hue  that  fairies  love; 

Nor  wilding  green,  nor  .woodland  flowet. 

Arose  within  its  baleful  bower; 

The  dank  and  sable  earth  receives 

Its  only  carpet  from  the  leaves. 

That  from  the  with'ring  branches  cast, 

Bestrew'd  the  ground  with  every  blast. 

Tbongh  now  the  sun  was  o'er  the  hill, 

In  this  dark  spot  'twas  twilight  still, 

SaTO  that  on  Greta's  farther  side 

Some  straggling  beams  throngh  copsewood  gli^ic; 

And  wild  and  savage  contrast  made 

That  dingle's  deep  and  inneial  shade, 

With  the  bright  tints  of  early  day. 

Which,  glimmering  throngh  the  ivy  spray, 

On  the  opposing  summit  lay. 


The  lated  peasant  shnnn'd  the  dell; 

For  Superstition  wont  to  tell    . 

Of  many  a  grisly  sonnd  and  sights 

Scaring  its  path  at  dead  of  night. 

When  Christmas  logs  blaze  high  and  wide, 

Such  wonders  speed  the  festal  tide; 

While  Curiosity  and  Fear, 

Pleasure  end  Pain,  sit  crouching  near, 
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Till  childhood's  cheek  uo  longer  glows, 
And  village  maidens  lose  the  rose. 
The  thriiUng  int'rcst  rises  hij^her. 
The  circle  closes  nigh  and  Higher, 
And  bhudd'riDg  glance  U  cast  behind. 
As  louder  moans  the  winery  wind. 
Believe,  that  fitting  scene  was  laid 
For  such  wild  tales  in  Monham  glade; 
For  who  had  seen,  on  Greta's  side, 
By  that  dim  light  fierce  Bertram  stride. 
In  such  a  spot,  at  such  an  hour, — 
If  touch'd  by  Superstition's  power. 
Might  well  have  deem'd  that  Hell  had  given 
A  murderer's  ghost  to  upper  heaven, 
While  WiKriii's  form  had  seem'd  to  glide 
Like  his  pale  victim  by  his  s^de, 

XL 

Kor  think  to  village  swains  alone 
Are  these  unearthly  terrors  known ; 
For  not  to  rank  nor  sex  coniin'd 
Is  this  vain  ague  of  tl:e  mind: 
Hearts  firm  as  steel,  as  maib  e  hard, 
'Gain^t  faiih,  and  love,  and  pity  harr'd. 
Have  qnak'd,  like  aspen  j  eaves  in  May, 
Beneath  its  universal  sway. 
Bertram  had  listed  many  a  tale 
Of  wonder  in  his  native  dale. 
That  in  his  seciet  stul  rttaiu'd 
The  credence  they  in  childhood  gain'd; 
>.or  less  his  wild  advent'rous  youth 
Believ'd  in  every  legend's  truth; 
Learii'd  when,  beneath  the  tropic  gale^ 
Full  swell' d  the  vessel's  steady  sail. 
And  the  bmad  Indian  moon  I.er  light 
Four'd  on  the  watch  of  middle  night, 
When  seamen  love  to  hear  and  tell 
Ufpoitjetit,  prodigy,  and  spell: 
What  gales  are  sold  on  Lapland's  shore. 
How  whistle  rash  bids  tempests  roai; 
Of  witch,  of  mermaiii,  and  of  sprite^ 
Uf  Brick's  cnp  and  Elmo's  light; 
Or  of  thi.t  Phaiitom  Ship,  whose  form 
Shoots  like  n  meteor  through  the  s;ormj 
When  the  dark  scud  comes  driving  hard, 
And  lower'd  is  every  top-sail  yard. 
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And  canvass  wove  in  earthly  looms, 
No  more  to  brave  the  storm  presumes! 
Then  'mid  the  war  of  sea  and  sky. 
Top  and  top-gallant  hoisted  high, 
Full  roread  and  crowded  every  sail,, 
'Xhe   bempu  Frigate  braves  the  gale; 
And  well  the  doom'd  spectators  know 
The  harbinger  of  wreck  and  woe. 

XIL 

Then,  too,  were  told,  in  stifled  tone. 
Marvels  and  omens  all  their  own; 
How,  by  some  desert  isle  or  key, 
Where  Spaniards  wrought  their  cruelty, 
Or  where  the  savage  pirate's  mood 
Repaid  it  home  in  deeds  of  blood, 
Strange  nightly  sounds  of  woe  and  fear 
AppaU'd  the  list'ning  Bucanier, 
AiVhose  light-aim'd  shallop  ancliot'd  lay 
In  ambush  by  the  lonely  bay. 
The  groan  of  grief,  the  shriek  of  pain, 
King  from  the  moonlight  groves  of  canei 
The  fierce  advent'rer's  heart  they  scare. 
Who  wearies  mem'ry  for  a  prayer. 
Corses  the  road-stead,  and  with  gale 
Of  early  morning  lifts  the  sail. 
To  g^ve,  in  thirst  of  blood  and  prey 
A  legend  tat  a  another  bay. 

xm. 

Thus,  as  a  man,  a  yontli,  a  child 
Train'd  in  the  mystic  and  the  wild, 
With  this  on  Bertram's  soul  at  times 
Bush'd  a  dark  feeling  of  his  crimes; 
Such  to  bis  troubled  soul  their  form, 
As  the  pale  Death- ship  to  the  storm. 
And  such  their  omen  dim  and  dread. 
As  shrieks  and  voices  of  the  dead, — 
.  That  pang,  whose  transitory  force 
Hover'd  'tviist  horror  and,remorse; 
That  pang,  perchance,  his'bosom  press'd. 
As  Wilfrid  sudden  he  address'd: — 
**  Wilfrid,  this  glen  is  never  trod 
Until  the  sun  tides  high  abroad; 
Tet  twice-have  I  beheld  to-day 
A  Form,  tbat  seem'd  to  dog  our  way; 
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Twice  from  my  glance  it  seem'd  to  See 
And  shroud  itself  by  cliff  or  tree. 
How  think'st  thou? — la  our  path  way-laid? 
Or  bath  thy  sire  mj  tmst  betray'd? 

If  so" ^Bre,  starting  from  his  drean^  - 

That  tum'd  u^oii  a  gentler  them6; 
Willrid  bad  rons'd  Mm  to  reply, 
Bertram  spmng  forward, 'shoiltinghigb, 
"  Whato'er  thou  art,  thou  now  shalt  stand  !"— 
And  forth  be  darted,  sword  in  bwtd. 

iiv. 

As  bursts  the  terin  in  its  wrath, 

He  shot  him  down  the  sounding  path; 

Uock,  wood,  and  stream,  rang  wildly  oul. 

To  his  loud  step  and  sarage  shout 

Seems  thM:  the  object  of  his  race 

Hath  scal'd  the  clifi^;  hisirantic  ehass 

Sidelong  he  turns,  and  now  'tis  bent 

Kight  up  the  rock's  tall  battlement] 

Straining  each  ^new  to  ascend, 

foot,  hand,  and  knee,  theiiraid  must  lend 

Wilfrid,  all  dizzy  with  dismay; 

Viewa,  from  beneath,  his  dreadful  ways 

Now  to  the  oak's  warp'd  roots  he  cUngi^ 

Now  trusts  his  weight  to  iyy  strings  j 

Now,  like  the  wild  goat,  must  he  darb 

An  unsupported  leap  in  air; 

Hid  in  de  shrubby  rain-course  now, 

Tou  mark  him  by  the  crashing  bongb; 

And  by  his  corslet's  sullen  clank. 

And  by  the  stones  spum'd  from  the  bank. 

And  ly  the  hawk  sear'd  from  her  neSt, 

And  ravens  croaking  o'er  their  guest. 

Who  deem  his  fc^feit  limbs  shall  pay 

The  tribute  of  his  bold  essay. 

XV. 

See,  he  emergesi — desp'rate  noisr 
All  farther  course— Yon  beetling  hro». 
In  craggy  nakedness  sablime, 
What  heart  or  foot  shall  dare  to  climb? 
It  bears  no  tendril  for  his  clasp, 
Presents  no  angle  to  ius  grasp: 
Sole  stay  his  fcot  may  rest  upon. 
Is  yon  earth-tedded  jetting  stona 
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Balane'd  on  pqh  precarious  prop^ 
He  strains  His  grasp  to  reacli  the  top. 
Just  as  tlie  darig'rous  stretch  he  make;^ 
By  heav'n,  his  liiithless  footstool  $hakc^I 
Beneath  liis  tott'ring  bulk  it  bend^ 
It  swaps, — it  loosens, — it  desceudsi 
And  downward  holds  its  headlong  wa^. 
Crashing  o'er  rock  and  cppsewoo^  spr'ajv 
Loud  thunders  shake  the  echoing  deUl — 
Fell  it  alone'?— «lon$  it  felL 
Just  on  the  very  verge  of  fate, 
The  hardj  Bertram's  tailing  weigh| 
He  trusted  to  his  sinewy  hands, 
And  on  the  t(^  ifnharm'd  he  stands| 

XVI 

Wilfrid  a  safer  path  pursued; 
At  intervals  where,  roughly  hew'd, 
Eude  step«  ascending  from  the  deU 
Bender'd  thecli^  accessible. 
By  circuit  slow  he  thus  attain'd 
The  height  that  Bisihghain  had  gain'd. 
And  when  he  issued  from  the  woq4, 
Before  the  gate  of  Mortham  stooi 
'Twas  a  lair  scenel  the  sunbeam  h^ 
On  battled  tow'r  and  portal  giey; 
And  from  the  grassy  slope  he  sees 
The  Greta  flow  to  meet  the  Tees; 
Where,  issuing  from  her  darksome  bftd, 
£he  caught  the  morning's  eastern  red,       • 
And  through  the  soil'ning  vale  belo^r 
Iloird  her  bright  waves,  in  rosy  glow. 
All  blushing,  to  her  bridal  bed, 
Like  some  ihy  maid  in  convent  bred;  - 
While  linnet,  lark,  and  Wackbird  gaji 
Sing  forth  her  nuptial  rooiidelay. 

XVII. 

'Twas  sweetly  sung  that  roundelsy; 
That  summer  mom  shone  blithe  and  gaff 
But  morning  beam,  and  wild-bird's  cali, 
Awak'd  not  Mortham's  sUent  hall. 
No  porter,  by  the  low-brow'd  gate, 
"Took  in  the  wonted  niche  his  seat  5 
To  the  pav'd  court  no  peasant  drewj 
Wak'd  to  their  toil  no  menial  crewi 
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The  maiden's  carol  was  not  heard, 
As  to  her  morning  task  she  far'd: 
In  the  Toid  offices  around, 
Bnng  not  a  hoo(  nor  bay'd  a  hound; 
Not  eage^  steed,  with  simlling  neigh, 
Accus'd  the  lagging  groom's  delay; 
Untrimm'd,  undrcss'd,  neglected  now. 
Was  alley*!!  walk  and  orchard  bough; 
All  spoke  the  master's  absent  caie^ 
All  spoke  neglect  and  disrepair. 
South  of  the  gate,  an  arrow  flight. 
Two  mighty  elms  their  limbs  unites 
As  if  a  canopy,  to  spread 
O'er  the  lone  dwelling  of  the  dead; 
For  their  huge  boughs  in  arches  bent 
Above  a  massive  monument, 
Carv'd  o'er  in  ancient  Gothic  wise, 
With  many  a  scutcheon  and  device: 
There,  spent  with  toil  and  sunk  in  gloom, 
Bertram  stood  pond'ring  by  the  tomb. 

xvm. 

"It  vanish'd  like  a  flitting  ghost! 
Behind  this  tomb,"  he  said,  "  'twas  lost — 
This  tomb,  where  oft  I  deem'd  lies  stor'd 
Of  Mortham's  Indian  wealth  the  hoard 
'Tis  tme^  the  aged  servants  said 
Here  his  lamented  wife  is  laid; 
But  weightier  reasons  may  be  guess'd 
^or  their  lord's  strict  and  stern  behest. 
That  none  should  on  his  steps  intrude, 
Whene'er  he  sought  this  solitude. — 
An  ancient  mariner  I  knew, 
Whattime  Isail'd  with  Morgan's  crow, 
Who  ofc,  'mid  our  carousals,  spake 
Of  Baleigh,  Forbisher,  and  brake; 
Advent'rous  hearts!  who  barter'd,  bold, 
Theiir  English  steel  for  Spanish  gold. 
Trust  not,  would  his  experience  say. 
Captain  or  comrade  with  your  prey; 
But  seek  some  charnel,  when,  at  full. 
The  moon  gilds  skeleton  and  skull; 
There  dig,  and  tomb  your  precious  heap, 
And  bid  the  dead  your  treasure  keep; 
Snre  stewards  they,  if  fitting  spell 
Their  service  to  the  task  compel. 


Lacks  tfcerp  sadi  pharnelf— kill  A  %re. 
Or  prls'iier,  on  the  treasure  grave; 
And  bi4  his  discontented  ghost 
Stalk  ijigiitly  on  his  lonely  post. — 
Such  was  his  taie.    Its  truth,  I  yinif^ 
Is  in  iny  inornipg  vision  seen," — 

XtJC 

WilMd,  who  scoin'^  the  legend  wild> 

In  mingled  mif  th  »nd  pity  smil'd. 

Much  marv'lling  diat  a  breast  so  bold 

In  such  fond  tale  belief  should  hold; 

But  yet  of  Beitram  sought  to  know 

The  apparition's  ^prm  and  show.-r 

The  powV  within  the  guilty  breaS, 

Oft  vanquish'd,  never  quite  suppress'd* 

That  unsubdued  and  lurking  lies 

To  take  the  felon  by  surprise, 

And  force  hira,  as  by  magic  spdl, 

In  bis  despite  Ms  guilt  to  tell, — 

That  pov^'r  in  Bertram's  breast  awoke; 

Scarce  conscious  he  was  heard,  he  spokej 

"'Twas  Mortham's  form,  from  foot  to  hos^ii 

His  morion,  with  the  plume  of  red, 

His  shape,  his  mien — 'twas  Morthafli,-r^g!ii 

As  when  I  slew  him  in  the  fight."— 

"Thoii'slayhimf— thou?" — With  conscioas  start 

Heheard,  then  mann'd  his  hanght^  heait--- 

"I  slew  him? — I! — I  had  forgot 

Thou,  stripling,  ^new'st  not  of  thepl^ 

But  it  is  ^o^en^^uor  will  I 

Deed  done,  oir  spoken  word,  4eny. 

I  slew  him;  I!  for  thankless  pride; — 

"Iw^a  by  this  hand  thatMoi'luuu  died." 

XX 

Wilfrid,  of  gentle  hand  and  heart, 
Averse  to  every  active  part, 
But  most  averse  to  martial  broil. 
From  danger  shrunk,  andturn'd  flrom  toil; 
Yet  the  meek  lover  of  the  lyie 
Kuis'd  one  brave  spark  of  noble  fire; 
Against  injustice,  fraud,  or  wrong, 
BL  bloqd  beat  high,  his  hand  w^d  strong. 
Not  his  the  nerves  that  could  sustain 
Unshaken,  danger,  toil,  and  pain; 
SI* 
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But,  -vrhen  that  spark  blaz'd  forth  to  flame. 
He  rose  superior  to  his  frame. 
And  now  it  came,  that  gen'rous  mood; 
And,  in  ftill  current  of  his  blood. 
On  Bertram  he  laid  desp'rate  hand, 
Flac'd  firm  his  foot,  and  drew  his  brand. 
"  Should  every  fiend,  to  whom  thou'rt  sold, 
Kise  in  thine  aid,  I  keep  my  hold. — " 
Aronse  there,  hoi  take  spear  and  swordl 
Attack  the  mnrd'rer  of  y out  Lqrdl" 

XXL 

A  moment,  fix'd  as  by  a  spel), 

Stood  Bertram— ;It  seem'd  miracle, 

That  one  so  feeble,  soft,  and  tame, 

Set  grasp  on  warlike  Bisingham. 

But  when  he  felt  a  feeble  stroke. 

The  fiend  within  the  ruffian  woke  I 

To  wrench  the  sword  from  Wilfrid's  hand. 

To  dash  him  headlong  on  the  sand. 

Was  but  one  moment's  work, — one  more 

Had  drench'd  the  blade  in  Wilfrid's  goro; 

But,  in  the  instant  it  arose,  " 

To  end  his  life,  his  love,  his  woes, 

A  warlike  form,  that  mark'd  the  scenes 

Presents  his  rapier  sheath'd  between. 

Parries  the  fast-descending  blow, 

And  steps  'twixt  Wilfrid  and  his  foe| 

Nor  then  nnscabbarded  his  brand. 

But,  sternly  pointing  with  his  hand, 

With  monarch's  voice  forbade  the  fight. 

And  motion'd  Bertram  from  his  sight. 

"  Go,  and  repent,"  he  said,  "  while  time 

Is  given  thee;  add  not  crime  to  crime." 

XXIL 

Mute,  and  uncertain,  and  amazed. 

As  on  a  vision,  Bertram  gazed! 

'Twas  Mortham's  bearing,  bold  and  high. 

His  sinewy  frame,  his  falcon  eye. 

His  look  and  accent  of  command. 

The  martial  gesture  of  his  hand, 

His  stately  form,  spare-built  and  tall. 

His  war-bleached  locks — 'twas  Mortham  nil. 
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Through  Bertram's  dizzy  brain  career 

A  thousand  thoughts,  and  all  of  fear; 

His  wavering  faith  reoeiv'd  not  quite 

The  form  he  saw  as  Mortham's  sprite, 

Bat  more  he  fear'd  it,  if  it  stood 

His  lord,  in  living  flesh  and  blood. — 

What  spectre  can  the  chamcl  send. 

So  dreadful  as  an  injured  friepd? 

Then,  too,  the  habit  of  coinniund, 

Used  by  the  leader  of  the  band, 

Wlien  Risingham,  for  many  a  day. 

Had  marched  and  fought  beneath  his  swuj. 

Tam'd  him — and,  with  reverted  face, 

Backwards  he  bore  his  sullen  pace; 

Ofl  stopp'd,  and  oft  on  Mortham  star'd. 

And  dark  as  rated  mastiff  glar'd ; 

But  when  the  tramp  of  steeds  was  heard, 

Plung'd  in  the  glen,  and  disappeared. 

Nor  longer  there  the  warrior  stood, 

Betiring  eastward  through  the  wood; 

But  first  to  Wilfrid  warning  gives, 

"  Tell  thon  to  none  that  Mortham  lives." 

Still  rung  these  words  in  Wilfrid's  ear. 

Hinting  he  knew  not  what  of  fear; 

When  nearer  came  the  coursers'  tread. 

And,  with  his  father  at  their  bead. 

Of  horsemen  arm'd  a  gallant  power 

Kein'd  up  their  steeds  before  the  tower. 

"  Whence  these  pale  looks,  my  son?"  he  said , 

«  Where's  Bertram?-rWhy  that  naked  blader" 

Wilfrid  ambiguously  replied, 

(For  Mortham's  charge  his  honour  tied,) 

«  Bertram  is  gone — the  Tillain's  word 

Avouch'd  him  murderer  of  his  lord  I 

Even  now  we  fought — ^but,  when  your  tread 

Announced  you  nigh,  the  felon  fled." 

In  Wydiffe's  conscious  eye  appear 

A  guilty  hope,  a  guilty  fear; 

On  his  pale  brpw  the  dew-drop  broke, 

And  his  lip  quiver'd  as  he  spoke: — ■ 

XXIV. 

"  A  murderer! — Philip  Mortham  died 
Amid  the  battle's  wildest  tideu 
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Wilfiid,  or  Be^ram  raves,  or  you! 
Yet,  grant  such  strange  confession  true. 
Pursuit  were  vain — let  him  fly  far — 
Justice  must  sleep  in  ciTil-war." 
A  gallant  youth  rode  near  hig  side, 
Brave  BokSby's  page,  in  battle  tried; 
That  mom,  an  embassy  of  weight 
He  brought  to  Barnard's  castle  gate. 
And  follo>y'd  now  in  Wycliffe's  train. 
An  answer  for  his  lord  to  gain. 
His  steed,  whose  arch'd  and  sable  neck 
An  hundred    wreaths  of  foam  bedeck. 
Chafed  not  against  the  curb  more  higb 
Than  he  at  Oswald's  cold  reply; 
He  bit  his  lip,  iinplored  his  saint, 
.(His  the  old  ^th}— then  burst  restraint, 

<■  YesI  I  beheld  his  bloody  fall. 
By  that  base  traitor's  dastard  ball. 
Just  when  I  thought  ta  measure  sword, 
Presumptuous  hope  1  with  Mortham's  lord. 
And  shall  the  murderer  'scape,  who  slew 
His  leader,  generous,  brave,  and  true? 
Escape,  while  on  the  dew  you  trace 
-The  marks  of  his  gigantic  pace? 
No  I  ere  the  sun  that  dew  shall  dry. 
False  Bisingham  shall  yield  or  dift— ^ 
Bing  out  the  cattle  'larum  belli 
Arouse  the  peasants  with  the  kneU) 
Meantime  &perse — ride,  gallants,  ridel 
Beset  the  wood  on  ev'ry  side. 
But  if  among  you  one  there  be. 
That  honours  Mortham's  memory. 
Let  him  dismount  and  follow  mel 
Else  on  your  crests  sit  fear  and  shama^ 
And  foul  suspicion  dog  yotir  namel" 

XXVI- 

Instant  to  earth  young  Besuond  sprang; 
Instant  on  earth  the  harness  rung 
Of  twenty  men  of  Wycliffe's  band. 
Who  waited  not  their  lord's  command. 
Bedmond  bis  spurs  from  buskins  drew, 
His  mantle  from  his  shoulders  threw,     . 
His  pistols  in  his  belt  he  placed. 
The  green-wood  galn'd,  the  footsteps  trac'd, 
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Shouted  like  huntsman  to  his  liounds, 
"3?o  cover,  harkl" — and  in  he  bounds. 
Scarce  heard  was  Oswald's  anxiotis  orjr. 
"Suspicion! — yes — ^pursue  him — ^fly — 
But  venture  not,  in  useless  strife, 
On  ruffian  desperate  of  Us  life, 
Whoever  finds  him,  shoot  him  de  idl 
Kve  hundred  nobles  for  his  headl" 

xxvn. 

The  horsemen  gallop'd  to  make  good 

Each  path  that  issued  ii-om  the  wood. 

Loud  from  the  thickets  rung  the  shout 

Of  Eedmond  and  hig  eager  rout  ; 

With  them  was  Wilfrid,  stung  with  ire, 

And  envying  Eedmond's  martial  fire. 

And  emulous  of  fame. — But  where 

Is  Oswald,  noble  Mortham's  heir? 

He,  bound  by  honour,  law,  and  faith. 

Avenger  of  his  kinsman's  death?— 

Leaning  against  the  elmin  tree, 

With  drooping  head  andslacken'd  knee. 

And  clenched  teeth,  and  closendasp'd  hands, 

In  agony  of  soul  he  stands  I 

His  downcast  eye  on  earth  is  bent. 

His  soul  to  every  sound  is  lent; 

For  in  each  shout  that  cleaves  the  UT, 

May  ling  descovery  and  dispair. 

xxvm. 

What  'vail'd  it  him,  that  brightly  play'd 
The  morning  sun  on  Mortbun's  glade? 
All  seems  in  giddy  round  to  ride, 
Like  objects  on  a  stormy  tide, 
Seen  eddying  by  the  moonlight  dim, 
Imperfectly  to  sink  and  swim. 
What  'vaU'd  it,  that  the  fair  domun. 
Its  battled  mansion,  hill  and  plain. 
On  which  the  sun  so  brightly  shone^ 
Envied  so  long,  was  now  his  own? 
The  lowest  dungeon,  in  that  hour. 
Of  Braekenbury's  dismal  tower. 
Had  been  his  choice,  could  such  a  doom 
Have  open'd  Mortham's  bloody  tombi 
Forced,  too,  to  turn  unwilling  ear 
To  each  suimise  of  hope  or  fear. 
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Murmured  among  tlie  rastice  round, 
Who  gathered  at  the  larum  sound; 
He  dar'd  not  turn  his  head  away, 
E'ed  to  look  up  to  heaven  to  pr^iy, 
Or  call  on  helC  in  bitter  m<M>d, 
For  one  sharp  death-shot  ftoni  the  woodl 

At  length  o'erpast  that  dreadful  space. 
Back  straggling  came  the  scatter'd  chase; 
Jaded  and  'vyearjr,  horse  and  man, 
Betum'd  the  troopers,  one  by  one. 
Wilfrid,  the  last,  anived  to  say. 
All  trace  was  lost  of  Bertram's  way. 
Though  Redmond  still,  up  Brignall  wood. 
The  hopeless  quest  in  vain  pursued.^— 
O,  fatal  doom  of  human  race  I 
What  tyrar^t  passions  passions  chasel 
Remorse  from  Oswald's  brow  is  gone, 
Av'rice  and  pride  resume  their  throne^ 
The  pang  of  instant  terror  by. 
They  dictate  thus,  their  slave's  replyt 

XKX. 

«  Ay — let  him  range  like  hasty  houndt 

And  if  the  grim  wolf's  lair  be  found. 

Small  is  my  care  how  goes  the  game 

With  Redmond,  or  with  Risingham. 

Nay,  answer  not,  thou  simple  boy  J 

Thy  fair  Matilda,  all  so  coy 

To  thee,  is  of  another  mood 

Tu  that  bold  youth  of  Erin's  blood. 

Thy  ditties  will  she  freely  praise, 

And  pay  thy  pains  with  courtly  phn^e; 

In  a  rough  path  will  oft  command — 

Accept  at  least — thy  friendly  hand; 

His  she  avoids,  or,  urg'd  and  pray'4. 

Unwilling  takes  his  proffer'd  aid. 

While  conscious  passion  plainly  speafcs 

In  downcast  look  and  blushing  cheeki*. 

Whene'er  he  sings,  will  she  glide  nigii. 

And  all  her  soul  is  in  her  eye; 

Yet  doubts  she  still  to  tender  free 

The  wonted  words  of  courtesy. 

These  are  strong  signs! — yet  wherefore  I'igU, 

And  wipe,  efieminate,  thine  eye? 
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Tbine  riiall  she  be,  if  thon  attend  j 


'i'he  coonseU  of  tby  sire  and  friend. 

"  Scarce  ^rert  tton  gone,  wMi  peep  of  IfgVsS 

Brought  genui'ne  newa  of  Marston's  figlit, 

BraTe  Cromwell  tnrii'd  the  doubtful  tide. 

And  conquest  bless'd'the  rightful  side; 

Three  thousand  caraljers  lie  dead, 

Kupert  and  that  bold  Marquis  fled  j 

Nobles  and  knights,  so  proud  of  late, 

}klu9t  fine'lbr  fieedom  and  estate. 

Uf  these,  committed  to  my  charge, 

Is  liokeby,  prisoner  at  large; 

BedmoQd,  his  rpage,  arriv'd  to  Sa,y 

He  reaches  Barnard's  towers  to-day. 

Bight  heavy  shall  his  ransom  be. 

Unless  that  maid  compoasd  with  theel 

Go  to  her  now — be  bold  of  cheer 

While  her  soul  floats  'twixt  hope  and  fettrj 

It  is  the  veiy  change  qf  tide, 

When  best  the  female  heart  is  tried-— 

Pride,  prejudice,  and  modesty. 

Are  in  the  current  swept  to  seat 

And  the  bold  swain,  who  plies  bis  oar, 

May  lightly  row  his  bark  to  shore." 


CANTO  IHIRIX 


Thb  hunting  tribes  of  air  and  earth. 
Eespect  the  brethren  of  their  birth; 
Nature,  who  loves  the  claim  of  kind. 
Less  cruel  chase  to  each  assign'd. 
The  falcon,  pois'd  on  goaring  wing. 
Watches  tbe  wild-duck  by  the  springs 
The  slow-hound  wakes  the  fox's  lair^ 
The  greVhoond  presses  on  the  haret 
The  eagle  pounces  on  the  lamb; 
The  wolf  devours  the  fleecy  dun: 
Ev'n  tiger  fell,  and  sullen  bear. 
Their  ukeness  and  their  lineage  spEOe. 
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Man,  only,  mars  kind  Nature's  plan. 
And  turns  the  fierce  pnrsuit  on  man; 
Flying  'vrai's  desultory  trade, 
Incursion,  flight,  and  ambuscade. 
Since  Nimro^  Cnsh's  mighty  son, 
At  first  the  bloody  game  began. 

n. 

The  Indian,  provrling  for  his  prey, 

Who  hears  the  settlers  track  his.  way. 

And  knows  in  distant  forest  far 

Camp  his  red  brethren  of  the  war; 

Ue,  when  each  doable  and  disguise 

To  bafile  the  pursuit  he  tries. 

Low  crouching  now  his  head  to  hide. 

Where  swampy  streams  through  rushes  glidi^ 

Now  covering  with  the  withered  leaves 

The  foot-prints  that  the  dew  receives; 

He,  skiU'd  in  every  silvan  guile. 

Knows  not,  nor  tries,  sacb  various  wile, 

As  Bisingham,  when  on  the  wind 

Arose  the  lotid  pursuit  behind. 

In  Bedesdale  his  youth  had  heard 

Bach  art  her  wily  dalesmen  dar'd. 

When  Rooken-edge,  and  Bedswair  high, 

To  bugle  rung  and  blood-hound's  cry, 

Announcing  Jedwood-axe  and  spear. 

And  Lid'sdale  riders  in  the  rear; 

And  well  his  venterous  life  had  proVd 

The  lessons  that  his  childhood  lov'd. 

m. 

Oft  had  he  shown,  in  climes  afar, 
Each  attribute  of  roving  war; 
1  he  sharpen'd  ear,  the  piercing  eye, 
The  quick  resolve  in  danger  nigh; 
The  speed,  that  in  the  flight  or  chase. 
Outstripped  theCharib's  rapid  race; 
The  steady  brain,  the  sinewy  limb. 
To  leap,  to  climb,  to  dive,'  to  swim; 
The  iron  ft'ame,  inured  to  bear 
Each  dire  inclemency  of  air. 
Nor  less  confiiiued  to  undergo 
I'atigue's  faint  chill,  and  famine's  Un-oa 
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These  arts  he  prov'd,  his  life  to  save 
In  peril'  oft  by  land  and  wave, 
On  Arawaca's  desert  shoi'e, 
Or  where  La  Plata's  billows  toax. 
When  o£t  the  sons  of  vengeful^  Spain 
'i  racb'll  the  marauder's  steps  in  vain, 
These  arts,  in  Indian  warfare  trie*, 
M<]£t  save  him  now  by  Greta's  sidft 

IV. 

'Tvras  then,  in  honr  of  utmost  need. 

He  proved  his  courage,  art,  and  speed. 

Mow  slow  he  stalk«d  with  stealthy  pace, 

Now  started  forth  in  rapid  race, 

Of[  doubling  back  in  mazy  train, 

'J'o  blind  the  trace  the  dews  retain; 

JSuw  clombe  the  zocka  projeeting  highy 

'lo  baffle  the  pursuer's  eye; 

Now  sought  the  stream,  whose  brawling  sound 

TI.e  echo  of  his  footsteps  drowa'd. 

But  if  the  forest  verge  he  nears, 

'i  here  trample  steeds^  and  glimmer  spears: 

If  deeper  down  the  copse  he  drew. 

He  heard  the  rangers'  loud  halloo,, 

Beating, each  cover  while  they  came. 

As  if  to  start  the  silvan  game, 

"J.' was  then-r- like  tiger  close  beset 

At  every  pass  with  toil  and  net, 

'Countered  where'er  he  turns  his  glare, 

By  clashing  arms  and  torches' flara,. 

W  ho  meditates,  with  furious  boand,r 

To  burst  on  hunter,  horse,  and  hound,— 

"Hviaa  then  that  Bertram's  foul  arose. 

Prompting  to  rush  upon  his  foes: 

But  as  that  crouching  tiger,  cowed 

by  brandished  steel  and  shouting  crowd, 

lletreat»  beneath  the  jungle's  shrOut^ 

Bertram  suspends'  his  purpose  stetri,     ' 

And  crouches  in  the  brake  and  iem, 

Hiding  his  face,  lest  foemen  spy 

'i  he  sparkle  o^  his  swarthy  ^a 

V. 

Then  Bertram  might  the  bearing  traoe 
Of  the'bold  youth  who  led  the  cbasc} 
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Who  paus'd  to  list  for  ev'iy  sound, 

Climb'd  eViy  height  to  look  around. 

Then  rushmg  on  with  naked  sword, 

Each  dingle's  bosky  depths  explored. 

'  I'was  Redmond — by  the  azure  eye; 

'Twas  Bedmond — by  the  locks  that  fly 

Disorder'd  Irom  his  flowing  cheek; 

Mien,  fiice^  and  form,  young  Bedmond  speak. 

A  form  more  active,  hght,  and  strong. 

Ne'er  shot  the  ranks  of  war  along; 

The  modest,  yet  the  manly  mien. 

Might  grace  the  court  of  maiden  queen; 

A  &ce  more  fair  you  well  might  find. 

For  Bedmond's  knew  the  sun  and  wind. 

Nor  boasted,  from  then:  tinge  when  firee^ 

The  charm  of  regularity; 

But  ev"!/  feature  had  the  pow'r 

To  aid  th' expression  of  the  hour: 

Whether  gay  wit,  and  humonr  sly, 

Danc'd  laughing  in  his  iight-blne  eye; 

Or  bended  brow,  and  glance  of  fire, 

And  kindling  cheek,  spoke  Erin's  ire; 

Or  soft  and  sadden'd  glances  show 

Her  ready  sympathy  with  woe; 

Or  in  that  wayward  mood  of  mind, 

When  various  feelings  are  combin'd. 

When  joy  and  sorrow  mingle  near. 

And  hope's  bright  wings  are  check'd  by  fear, 

And  rising  doubts  keep  transport  down. 

And  anger  lends  a  short-liv'd  frown; 

In  that  strange  mood  which  maids  approve 

Ev'n  when  they  dare  not  call  it  love; 

With  every  change  his  features  play'd. 

As  aspens  show  the  light  and  ^de. 

VI. 

Well  Bisingham  young  Bedmond  knew; 
And  much  he  marvell'd  that  the  crew, 
Bous'd  to  revenge  bold  Mortham  dead. 
Were  by  that  Mortham's  foeman  led; 
For  never  felt  his  soul  the  woe^ 
That  wails  a  gen'rous  foeman  low. 
Far  less  that  sense  of  justice  strong. 
That  wreaks  a  gen'rous  foeman's  wrong. 
But  small  his  leisure  now  to  pause ; 
Bedmond  is  first,  whate'er  the  cause: 
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And'  twice  that  Redmond  came  so  near 
Wlere  Bertram  couch'd  like  hunted  deer^ 
The  very  boughs  his  steps  displace, 
Rustled  against  the  ruffian's  face, 
Who,  desp'rate,  twice  prepar'd  to  start, 
And  plunge  his  dagger  in  his  heart! 
But  Redmond  turn'd  adiffreni  way. 
And  the  bent  boughs  resum'd  their  sway, 
And  Bertram  held  it  wise,  unseen. 
Deeper  to  plunge  in  coppice  green. 
Thus,  circled  in  his  coil,  tlie  snake. 
When  roving  hunters  beat  the  brake. 
Watches  with  red  and  gUst'ning  eye, 
Prepar'd,  if  heedless  step  draw  nigh, 
With  forked  tongue  and  venom 'd  fang 
Instant  to  dart  the  deadly  pang; 
But  if  the  intruders  turn  aside. 
Away  his  coils  unfolded  glide. 
And  through  the  deep  savannah  wind, 
Some  uii^turb'd  retreat  to  find. 

VIL 

But  Bertram,  as  he  backward  drew. 
And  heard  the  loud  pursuit  renew. 
And  Redmond's  hollo  on  the  wind. 
Oft  mutter'd  in  his  savage  mind — 
"  Redmond  O'Neals  I  were  thou  and  I 
Alone  this  day's  event  to  try. 
With  not  a  second  here  to  see. 
But  the  grey  cliff  and  oakentree, — 
That  voice  of  thine,  that  shouts  so  loud. 
Should  ne'er  repeat  its  summons  prondl 
No!  nor  e'e^'  try  its  melting  power 
Again  in  maiden's  summer  bower.'' 
Eluded,  now  behin^  him  die. 
Faint  and  more  faint,  each  hostile  cty; 
He  stands  in  Scargill  wood  alone, 
Nor  hears  he  now  a  harsher  tone 
Than  the  hoarse  cushat's  plaintive  cry, 
Or  Greta's  sound  that  murmurs  by; 
And  on  the  dale,  so  lone  and  wild. 
The  summer  sun  in  quiet  smil'd. 

Via 

He  listen'd  long  with  anxious  heart. 
Ear  bent  to  hear,  and  foot  to  start. 
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And,  while  his  stretch'd  attention  glows, 

Befus'd  his  weaiy  frame  repose. 

'Twas  silence  all — he  laid  him  down. 

Where  pnrple  heath  profusely  strown 

And  tbroatwort  with  its  azure  bell. 

And  moss  and  thyme  his  cushion  swelL 

There,  spent  with  toil,  he  listless  ey'd 

The  conrse  of  Greta's  playM  tide; 

Beneath,  her  banks  now  eddying  Ann, 

Now  brightly  gleaming  to  the  sun. 

As,  dancing  over  rock  and  stone, 

In  yellow  light  her  currents  shone. 

Matching  in  hue  the  fav'rite  gem 

Of  Albin's  mountain-diadem. 

Then,  tir'd  to  watch  the  current's  play. 

He  tum'd  his  weary  eyes  away. 

To  where  the  bank  opposing  show'd 

Its  huge,  square  clififs,  through  shaggy  wooft 

One,  prominent  aboye  the  rest, 

Bear'd  to  the  sun  its  pale  grey  breast; 

Around  its  broken  summit  grew 

The  hazel  rude,  and  sable  yew; 

A  thousand  varied  lichens  dy*!! 

Its  waste  and  weather-beaten  side. 

And  round  its  rugged  basis  lay. 

By  time  or  thunder  rent  away. 

Fragments,  that,  &om  its  frontlet  tonv 

Were  mantled  now  by  verdant  thorn. 

Such  was  the  scene's  wild  majesty. 

That  fill'd  stern  Bertram's  gating  eye. 

IX. 

In  stiUen  mood  lie  lay  redin'd, 
Bevoking,  in  hi;;  stormy  mind. 
The  felon  deed,  the  fruitless  guilt, 
JSis  patron's  blood  by  tredSon  spilt; 
A  crime,  it  seem'd,  so  dire  and  dread. 
That  it  had  pow'r  to  wake  the  dead. 
Then,  pond'ring  on  his  life  betray'd 
By  Oswald's  art  to  Bedmond's  blade. 
In  treach'rous  purpose  to  withhold. 
So  seem'd  it,  Mortham's  promis'd  gold, 
A  deep  and  full  revenge  he  vow'd  , 

On  Bedmond,  forward,  fierce,  and  proud; 
Revenge  on  Wilfrid — on  his  sire 
Bedonbl'd  veoseance,  swift  and  diret— 
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If,  in  sach  mood,  (as  legends  say, 
And  well  belie'v^d  that  simple  day,) 
The  Enemy  of  Man  has  pow'r 
To  profit  by  the  evil  hour, 
Here  stood  a  wretch,  prepar'd  to  change 
His  soul's  redemption  for  revenge! 
But  though  his  vows,  with  such  a  fire 
Of  earnest  and  intense  desire 
For  vengeance  dark  and  fell,  were  made, 
As  well  might  reach  bell's  lowest  shade, 
No  deeper  clouds  the  grove  embrown'd, 
No  nether  thnndern  shook  the  ground; — 
The  demon  knew  his  vassal's  heart. 
And  spar'd  temptation's  needless  art. 

X. 

Oft,  mingled  with  the  direful  theme, 

Came  Mortham's  form — Was  it  a  dream? 

Or  had  he  seen,  in  vision  true. 

That  very  Mortham  whom  be  slew? 

Or  had  in  living  flesh  appear'd 

The  only  man  on  earth  be  fear'd? — 

To  try  the  mystic  cause  intent. 

His  eyes,  that  on  the  cliff  were  bent, 

'Countei^d  at  once  a  dazzling  glance, 

Uke  sunbeam  flasb'd  from  sword  or  lance. 

At  once  he  started  as  for  fight. 

But  not  a  foeman  was  in  sight; 

He  heard  the  cushat's  murmur  hoarse, 

He  heard  the  river's  sounding  course; 

The  solitary  woodlands  lay, 

As  slumb'ring  in  the  summer  ray.. 

He  gaz'd,  like  lionrons'd,  around. 

Then  sunk  again  upon  the  ground. 

'Twas  but,  he   thought,  some  fitful  beam, 

Glanc'd  sudden  irom  the  sparkling  siream; 

Then  plung'd  him  from  his  gloomy  train 

Of  Ul-conuected  tJioughts  again. 

Until  a  voice  behind  him  cried, 

"  Bertram  1  well  met  on  Greta  side." 

XI 

Instant  his  sword  was  in  his  hand. 
As  instant  sunk  the  ready  brand; 
Yet,  dubious  still,  uppos'd  he  stood 
To  him  that  issued  from  the  wood: 
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"  Guy  DenzU !— isit  thnai"  he  said; 

"  Do  we  two  meet  in  ScargiU  shade! — 

Stand  back  a  space! — thy  pnrpoiie  show. 

Whether  thou  com'st  as  friend  or  foe. 

Beport  hath  said,  that  Denzil's  name 

from  Bokeby's  band  was  laz'd  with  shome.'^ — 

"A  shame  I  owe  that  hot  O'Neale, 

Who  told  Iiis  knight,  in  peevish  zeal. 

Of  mj  marauding  on  the  clowns 

Of  Calverley  and  Bradford  downs. 

I  reck  not.    In  a  war  to  strive. 

Where,  save  the  leaders,  none  can  tlirive^ 

Suits  ill  my  mood;  and  better  game 

Awaits  us  both,  if  thou'rt  the  same 

Unscrupulous,  bold  Bisingham, 

Who  watch'd  with  me  in  midnight  darlc. 

To  snatch  a  deer  from  Eokeby-park. 

Uow  think'st  thou?" — "Speak  thy  purpose  out; 

1  love  not  mystery  or  doi^t." — 

XII. 

'Then,  list — Not  far  there  lurk  a  crew 

Of  trusty  comrades,  stanch  and  true, 

Glean'd  from  both  &ction8 — Bonndheads, freed 

From  cant  of  sermon  and  of  creed; 

And  Cavaliers,  whose  souls,  like  mine, 

Spurn  at  the  bonds  of  discipline. 

Wiser,  we  judge,  by  dale  and  wold, 

A  warfare  of  oui  own  to  hold. 

Than  breathe  our  last  on  battle-down, 

For  cloak  or  surplice,  mace  or  crown. 

Our  schemes  are  laid,  our  purpose  set, 

A  chief  and  leader  lack  we  yet. — 

Thou  art  a  wand'rer,  it  is  said; 

Por  Mortham's  death,  thy  steps  way-laid. 

Thy  head  at  price — so  say  our  spiee^ 

Who  range  the  yalley  in  disguise. 

Join  then  with  ns: — though  wild  debate 

And  wrangling  rend  our  infant  states 

Each  to  an  equal  loath  to  bow. 

Will  yield  to  chief  reuown'd  as  thon." — 

xm 

"E'en  now,"  thought  Bertram,  "  passion-stirr'd, 
I  call'd  on  hell,  and  hell  has  heard  ! 
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What  lack^  vengeance  to  cominand. 

But  of  stanch  comrades  such  a  band? 

This  Denzil,  vow'd  to  ev'iy  evil. 

Might  read  a  lesson  to  the  devil. 

WeU,be  it  sol  each  knave  and  fool 

Shall  serve  as  my  revenge's  tool."— 

Aloud,  "  I  take  thy  proffer,  Guy, 

But  tell  me  where  thy  comrades  lie?"— 

"  Not  far  from  hence,"  Gny  Denzil  said ; 

"Descend,  and  cross  the  river's  hed, 

■Where  rises  yonder  cliff  so  grey." 

"Do  thou,"  said  Bertram,  "lead  the  way." 

Then  mutter'd,  "  It  is  best  make  sure; 

Gny  Denzil's  faith  was  never  pure." 

H  e  foUow'd  down  the  steep  descent. 

Then  through  the  Greta's  streams  they  wentj 

And,  when  they  reach'd  the  farther  i^ore, 

They  stood  the  lonely  diff  before. 

XIV. 

With  wonder  Bertram  heard  within 

The  flinty  rock  a  murmur'd  din; 

But  when  Guy  pulL'd  the  wilding  spray, 

And  brambles,  from  its  base  away. 

He  saw,  appearing  to  the  air, 

A  little  entrance,  low  and  square^ 

Like  op'ning  cell  of  hermit  lone. 

Dark,  winding  through  the  living  stone.    - 

Here  enter'd  Denzil,  Bertram  here; 

And  loud  and  louder  on  their  ear. 

As  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 

Kesounded  shouts  of  boist'rous  mirth. 

Uf  old,  the  cavern  strait  and  rude. 

In  slaty  rock  the.peasant  bew'd; 

And  Brignall's  woods,  and  Scargill's  wan^ 

E'en  now,  o'er  many  a  sister  cave. 

Where,  far  within  the  darksome  rill, 

The  wedge  and  lever  ply  their  thrifi. 

But  war  had  silenc'd  rural  trade, 

And  the  deserted  mine  was  made 

The  banquet-hall  and  fortress  too. 

Of  Denzil  and  his  desp'rate  crew.^ 

There  Guilt  his  anxious  revel  kept} 

There,  on  his  sordid  pallet,  sl^t 

Guilt-bom  Excess,  the  goblet  drain^ 

Still  in  his  elomb'ring  grasp  retaiu'd; 
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Begret  was  there,  his  eye  still  cast 
With  vain  repining  on  the  past; 
Among  the  feasters  waited  near 
Sorrow,  and  unrepentant  Fear, 
And  Blasphemy,  to  frenzy  driv'n, 
With  his  own  crimes  reproaching  heav'o, 
While  Bertram  shoVd,  amid  the  crew 
The  Master-Fiend  that  Milton  drew. 

XV. 

Hark!  the  loud  revel  wakes  again. 
To  greet  the  leader  of  the  train. 
Behold  the  group  by  the  pale  lamp. 
That  struggles  with  the  earthy  damp. 
By  what  strange  features  Vice  has  known. 
To  single  out  and  mark  her  own! 
Tet  some  there  are,  whose  brows  retain 
Less  deeply  stamp'd  her  brand  and  stain. 
See  yon  pale  stripling  I  when  a  boy, 
A  mother's  pride,  a  father's  joy! 
Now,  'gainst  the  vault's  rude  walls  reclin'd, 
An  early  image  fills  his  mind: 
The  cottage,  once  his  sire's,  he  sees, 
Embower'd  upon  the  banks  of  Tees; 
He  views  sweet  Winston's  woodland  scene, 
And  shares  the  dance  on  Gainford-grcen. 
A  tear  is  springing — but  the  zest 
Of  some  wild  tale,  or  brutal  jest, 
Hath  to  loud  langhtei  stirr'd  the  rest. 
On  him  they  call,  the  aptest  mate 
For  jovial  song  and  merry  feat; 
Fast  files  his-dream — with  dauntless  air. 
As  one  victorious  o'er  Despair, 
He  bids  the  ruddy  cup  go  round, 
Till  sense  and  sorrow  both  are  drown'd; 
And  soon,  in  merry  wassail,  he^ 
The  life  of  all  their  revelry, 
Peals  his  loud  song! — The  muse  has  found 
^Her  blossoms  on  the  wildest  ground, 
'Mid  noxious  weeds  at  random  strew'd, 
Themselves  aU  profitless  and  rude. — 
With  desp'rate  merriment  he  sung, 
The  cavern  to  the  chorus  rung; 
Yet  mingled  with  his  reckless  glee 
Bemorse'a  bitter  agony. 
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XVI 
BONCk 

O,  Brignall  batiks  are  wild  andfidr, 

And  Greta  woods  are  green. 
And  you  tnay  gather  garlands  there^ 

Would  grace  a  summer  queen. 
And  as  I  rode  by  Dalton-hall, 

Beneath  the  turrets  high, 
A  maiden  on  the  castle  wall 

Was  singing  merrily, — 

Chorui. 

Hi,  Brignall  banks  are  fresh  and  fair. 

And  Greta  woods  are  green; 
rd  rather  rove  with  Edmund  there^ 

Than  feign  onr  English  qneen." — 

"If,  Maiden,  thou  wouldst  wend  with  me. 

To  leave  both  tow'r  and  town, 
Tboa  first  must  guess  what  life  lead  we, 

That  dwell  by  dale  and  down? 
And  if  thou  canst  that  riddle  read. 

As  read  full  well  you  may. 
Then  to  the  greenwood  shalt  thou  speedj 

As  blithe  as  Queen  of  May." — 

ChoTia. 
Yet  sung  she,"Brignall  banks  are  fur, 

And  Greta  woods  are  green; 
I'd  rather  roTe  with  Edmund  there^ 

Than  reign  our  English  queen. 

XVII. 

"I  read  you,  by  your  bugle-hora. 

And  by  your  palfrey  good, 
I  read  you  for  a  ranger  sworn, 

To  keep  the  king's  greenwood,"— 
''A  Banger,  lady,  winds  his  horn. 

And  'tis  at  peep  of  light; 
His  blast  is  heard  at  merry  morn, 

And  mine  at  dead  of  night."—'' 

Chorus. 

Yet  sung  she,  "Brignall  banks  are  fair. 

And  Greta  woods  are  gay; 
I  would  I  were  with  Edmund  there, 

To  reign  his  Queen  of  May  1 
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"With  birnish'd  brand  and  musketoon, 

So  gallantly  you  come, 
I  read  you  for  a  bold  Dragoon, 

That  lists  the  tuck  of  dnim."— 
'^  list  no  more  the  tuck  of  drum, 

Ko  more  the  trumpet  hear  j' 
But  when  the  beetle  sounds  his  ham 

Mjr  comrades  take  the  spear. 

Chorus. 

•'And,  OI  though  Brignall  banks  be  fair, 

And  Greta  woods  be  gay, 
Tet  mickle  must  the  maiden  dare. 

Would  reign  my  Queen  of  MayJ 

xvnL 

"Maiden I  a  nameless  life  I  lead, 

A  nameless  death  Fll  die; 
The  fiend,  whose  lantern  lights  the  mead, 

Were  better  mate  than  II 
And  when  I'm  with  my  comrades  met. 

Beneath  the  greenwood  bough, 
What  once  we  were  we  all  forge(i 

Nor  think  what  we  are  now. 

Chorus. 

Tet  Brignall  banks  are  fresh  and  fair, 

And  Greta  woods  are  green. 
And  you  may  gather  garlands  there 

Would  grace  a  summer  queen." 

When  Edmund  ceased  his  simple  song, 
Was  silence  on  the  sullen  throng. 
Till  wak'd  some  ruder  mate  their  glee 
With  note  of  coarser,  minstrelsy. 
But,  far  apart,  in  dark  divan, 
Senzil  and  Bertram  many  a  plan. 
Of  import  foul  and  fierce,  design'd. 
While  still  on  Bertram's  grasping  mind 
The  wealth  of  murder'd  Mortham  hung; 
Though  half  he  fear'd  his  daring  tongue, 
When  it  should  give  his  wishes  birth, 
Might  raise  a  spectre  from  the  earth! 

XIX. 

At  length  his  wondrous  tale  he  told: 
When,  scorniiil,  smil'd  his  comrade  bold; 
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For,  train'd  in  licence  of  a  conrt, 
Keligion's  self  was  Denzil's  sport: 
Then  judge  in  what  contempt  he  held 
The  visionary  tales  of  eld  I 
His  awe  for  Bertram  scarce  repress'd 
The  unbeliever's  sneering  jest, 
"  'Twere  hard,"  he  said,  "for  sage  or  seer 
To  spell  the  subject  of  your  fear; 
Nor  do  I  boast  the  art  renown'd. 
Vision  and  omen  to  expound. 
Tet,  faith  if  I  must  needs  afford 
To  spectre  watching  trcasur'd  hoard. 
As  ban-dog  keeps  his  master's  roof. 
Bidding  the  plund'rcr  stand  aloof, 
This  dojibt  remains — thy  goblin  gaunt 
Hath  chosen  ill  his  ghostly  Imunt; 
For  why  his  guard  on  Mortham  hold, 
When  Kokeby  castfe  hath  the  gold 
Thy  patron  won  on  Indian  soil. 
By  stealth,  by  piracy,  and  spoil?" — 

XX 

At  this  he  pans'd — for  angry  shame 

Lower'd  on  the  brow  of  Kisingham. 

He  blush'd  to  think,  that  he  should  seem 

Assertor  of  an  airy  dream. 

And  gave  his  wrath  another  theme. 

"  Denzil,"  he  says,  "though  lowly  laid. 

Wrong  not  the  niem'ry  of  the  dead; 

For,  while  he  liv'd,  at  Mortham's  look 

Thy  very  soul,  Guy  Denzil,  shook! 

And  when  he  tax'd  thy  breach  of  word 

To  yon  fair  rose  of  Ailcnford, 

I  saw  thee  crouch  like  chasten'd  hound. 

Whose  back  the  Imntsman's  lash  hath  found. 

Nor  dare  to  call  his  foicign  wealth 

The  spoil  of  piracy  or  stealth; 

He  won  it  bravely  with  his  brand. 

When  Spain  wag'd  warfare  with  our  land. 

Mark,  too — I  brook  no  idle  jeer. 

Nor  couple  IBcnraiii's  name  with  fear; 

Mine  is  but  half  the  demon's  lot; 

For  I  believe,  but  tremble  not, — 

Enough  of  this. — Say,  why  this  hoard 

Thou  dcem'st  at  Kokeby  castle  stor'dj 

Or  think'stthat  Mortham  would  bestow 

His  treasure  with  his  faction's  foe?" 
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XXL 

Soon  queneh'd  was  Denzfl's  fli-tim'd  mirth; 

Eather  he  would  have  seen  the  .earth 

Give  to  ten  thousand  spectres  birth. 

Then  venture  to  awake  to  flame 

The  deadly  wrath  of  Eisingham. 

Snbmiss  he  answer'd, — "Mortham's  mind» 

Thou  know'st,  to  joy  was  ill  inclinU 

In  youth,  'tis  said,  a  gallant  free, 

A  lusty  reveller  was  he; 

But  since  return'd  from  over  sea, 

A  sullen  and  a  silent  mood 

Hath  numb'd  the  current  of  his  blood. 

Hence  he  refus'd  each  kindly  call 

To  Eokeby's  hospitable  hall, 

And  our  stout  knight,  at  dawn  of  mora 

Who  lov'd  to  hear  the  bugle-horn. 

Nor  less,  when  eve  his  oaks  embrown'd. 

To  see  the  ruddy  cup  go  round. 

Took  umbrage  that  a  friend  so  near 

Eefus'd  to  share  his  chase  and  cheer; 

Thus  did  the  kindred  barons  jar. 

Ere  they  divided  in  the  war. 

Yet,  trust  me,  friend,  Matilda  fair 

Of  Mortham's  wealth  is  destin'd  heir."— 

XXU. 
"Destin'd  to  herl  to  yon  slight  maid! 
The  prize  my  life  had  well  nigh  paid. 
When  'gainst  Laroche,  by  Cayo's  wave 
I  fought,  my  patron's  wealth  to  save!— 
Denzil,  I  knew  him  long,  but  ne'er 
Knew  him  that  joyous  cavalier. 
Whom  youthful  friends  and  eairiy  iamo 
Call'd  soul  of  gallantry  and  game. 
A  moody  man,  he  sought  our  crew, 
Desp'rate  and  dark,  whom  no  one  knev) 
And  rose,  as  men  with  us  must  rise. 
By  scorning  life  and  all  its  ties. 
On  eaeh  adventure  rash  he  roT^d, 
As  danger  for  Itself  he  lov'd; 
On  his  sad  brow  nor  mirth  nor  wine 
Could  e'er  one  wrinkled  knot  untwine; 
HI  was  the  omen  if  he  smil'd. 
For  'twas  in  peril  stem  and  wild; 
But  when  he  laugh'd,  each  luckless  mate 
Might  hold  our  fortune  desperate. 
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Foremost  he  fought  in  ev'iy  broil, 
Then  scomfiil  tarn'd  him  from  the  spoil; 
Nay,  often  strove  to  bar  the  way 
Between  his  comrades  and  their  prey; 
Preaching,  ev'n  then,  to  such  as  we. 
Hot  with  our  dear-bought  victoty. 
Of  mercy  and  humanity. 

"I  lov'dhim  well — His  fearless  part, 
His  gallant  leading,  won  my  heart. 
And  after  each  Tictorious  fight, 
'Twas  I  that  wrangled  for  lus  right, 
Redeem'd  his  portion  of  the  prey 
-  That  greedier  mates  had  torn  away: 
In  field  and  storm  thrice  sav'd  his  life, 
And  once  amid  our  comrades'  strife. — 
Tes,  I  have  loVd  theel  Well  hath  prov'd. 
My  toil,  my  danger,  how  I  lov'dl 
Yet  will  I  mourn  no  more  thy  fate, 
Ingrate  in  life,  in  death  ingr<ite. 
Bise  if  thoa  canst!"  he  look'd  around. 
And  sternly  stamp'd  upon  the  ground— 
"  Bise,  with  thy  bearing  proad  and  higli, 
Ev'n  as  this  mom  it  met  mine  eye. 
And  give  me,  if  thou  dar'st,  the  lie!" 
He  paas'd — then,  calm  and  passion-freed, 
Bade  Dentil  with  his  tale  proceed. 

XXTY. 

"  Bertram,  to  thee  I  need  not  tell. 
What  thou  hast  ca,use  to  wot  so  well, 
How  Superstition's  nets  were  twin'd 
Aronnd  the  Lord  of  Mortham's mind; 
But  since  he  drove  thee  from  his  tower, 
A  maid  he  found  in  Greta's  bower. 
Whose  speech,  like  David's  harp,  had  sway, 
To  charm  hip  evil  fiend  away. 
I  know  not  if  her  features  mov'd 
Bemembrance  of  the  wife  he  lov*d} 
But  he  would  gaze  upon  her  eye. 
Till  his  mood  soften  d  to  a  sigh. 
He,  whom  no  living  mortal  sought 
To  question  of  his  secret  thought. 
Now  e^ry  thought  and  care  cbnfess'd 
To  his  fair  niece's  faithful  breast; 
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Nor  was  there  aught  of  rich  and  raite, 
In  earth,  in  ocean,  or  in  air. 
But  it  must  deek  Matilda's  hair. 
Her  love  still  bound  him  unto  life; 
Bnt  then  awoke  the  eivil  strife. 
And  menials  bore,  by  his  commands, 
Three  coffers,  with  their  iron  hands. 
From  Mortham's  vault,  at  midnight  deep. 
To  her  lone  hower  in  Bokeby-Keep, 
f  ond'roDs  with  gold  and  plate  of  pride  — 
His  gift,  if  he  in  battle  died."— 

XXV. 

"  Then  Denzil,  as  I  guess,  lays  train, 
These  iron-banded  diests  to  gain; 
Else,  wherefore  should  he  hover  here, 
Where  many  a  peril  waits  him  nettr, 
For  all  his  feats  of  war  and  peace, 
For  plander'd  boors,  and  harts  of  greased 
Since  through  the  hamlets  as  he  far'd. 
What  hearth  has  Guy's  marauding  spar'd. 
Or  where  the  chase  that  hath  not  rung 
With  Denzil's  bow,  at  midnight  Btnmg?"— 
"  I  hold  my  wont— "my  rangers  go 
Ev'n  now  to  track  a  milk-white  doe. 
By  Bokeby-hall  she  takes  her  lair, 
Id  Greta  wood  she  harbours  fair. 
And  when  my  huntsman  marks  her  way. 
What  think'st  thou,  Bertram,  of  the  prey? 
Were  Rokeby's  daughter  in  our  power. 
We  rate  her  ransom  at  her  dower." — 

XXVL 

"Tis  well! — there's  vengeance  in  the  thought, 
Matilda  is  by  Wilfrid  sought; 
And  hot-brain'd  Redmond,  too,  'tis  said. 
Fays  lover's  homage  to  the  maid. 
Bertram  she  scom'd — If  met  by  chance, 
She  tnm'd  from  me  ber  shndd'ring  glance^ 
liike  a  nice  dame,  that  will  not  brook 
On  what  she  hates  and  loathes  to  look; 
She  told  to  Mortham  she  could  ne'er 
Behold  me  without  secret  fear. 
Foreboding  evil: — She  may  rue 
To  find  her  prophecy  fall  true! — 
The  warhasweeded  Bokeby's  train. 
Few  foU'weis  in  his  halls  remtunt 
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If  thy  scheme  miss,  then,  brief  and  bold. 
We  are  enow  to  storm  the  holdj 
Bear  off  the  plunder,  and  the  dame. 
And  leave  the  castle  all  in  flame." — 

XXVIL 

"  Still  art  thou  Valonr's  vent'rous  son  1 
Yet  ponder  first  the  risk  to  run: 
Themenitds  of  the  castle,  true, 
And  stubborn  to  their  charge,  though  few| 
The  wall  to  scale — the  moat  to  cross — 

The  wicket-grate— the  inner  fosse" 

"Fool!  if  we  blench  for  toys  like  these. 

On  what  fair  guerdon  can  we  seize? 

Our  hardiest  venture,  to  explore 

Some  wretched  peasant's  fenceless  door. 

And  the  best  prize  we  bear  away, 

The  earnings  of  his  sordid  day." 

"A  while  thy  hasty  taunt  for  bea»j 

In  sight  of  road  more  sure  and  fair. 

Thou  wouldst  not  choose,  in  blindfold  wratl^ 

Or  wantonness,  a  desp'rate  path?, 

List  then; — for  vantage  or  assault. 

From  gilded  vane  to  dungeon  vault, 

Kach  pass  of  Bokeby-honse  I  know: 

There  is  one  postern,  dark  and  low. 

That  issues  at  a  secrt^  spot. 

By  most  neglected  or  forgot 

Now,  could  a  spial  of  our  train 

On  fair  pretext  admittance  gain. 

That  sally-port  might  be  unbared: 

Then,  vain  were  battlement  and  wardr 

xxvin. 

•^  Now  speak'st  thou  well  :-^ to  me  the  sam% 
If  force  or  art  shall  urge  the  game; 
IndifTrent,  if  like  fox  I  wind, 
Or  spring  like  tiger  on  the  bind. — 
13ut,  hark  1  our  merry  men  so  gay 
Troll  forth  another  roundelay."— 

BOKO. 

"  A  weary  lot  is  thine,  fair  maid. 

Aweary  lot  is  thine! 
To  pull  the  thorn  thy  brow  to  br^d. 

And  press  the  rue  for  wine ! 
A  lightsome  e;  e,  a  soldier's  mien. 
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A  feather  of  the  bine, 
A  doublet  of  the  lincoln  green, — 

No  moie  of  me  you  knew, 

My  lovel 
No  more  of  me  you  knew. 

"This  morn  is  merry  Jhne,  I  trow. 

The  rose  is  budding  fain ; 
But  she  shall  bloom  in  winter  snow, 

Ere  TTe  two  meet  again." 
He  tnm'd  his  charger  as  he  spake, 

Upon  the  river  shore, 
Ee  gave  his  bridle-reins  a  shake, 

Said,  "Adieu  for  evermore. 
My  lovet 
And  adieu  for  evermore." — 

XXIX. 

"  What  youth  is  this,  your  band  amongi 
The  best  for  minstrelsy  and  song? 
In  his  wild  notes  seem  aptly  met 
A  strain  of  pleasure  and  regret." — 
"  Edmond  of  Winstone  is  his  name; 
The  hamlet  sounded  with  the  fame 
Of  early  hopes  his  childhood  gave. — 
Now  center'd  all  in  BrignaU  cavel 
I  watch  him  well — ^his  wayward  course 
Shows  oft  a  tincture  of  remorse. 
Some  early  love-shaft  graz'd  his  heart, 
And  oft  the  scar  will  ache  and  gmaru 
Yet  is  he  useful; — of  the  rest. 
By  fits,  the  darUng  and  the  jest, 
His  harp,  his  story,  and  his  lay 
Oft  aid  the  idle  hours  away: 
When  nnemploy'd,  each  fiery  mate 
Is  ripe  for  mutinous  debate. 
He  tuned  his  strings  e'en  now — again 
Ee  wakes  them,  with  a  blither  strain. 

XXX. 

BONO. 

.ALLEN-A-SA!.!!. 

AlIen-a-Dale  has  no  fagot  for  burning, 
AUen-a-Dale  has  no  fixrrow  for  taming, 
AUen-a-Dale  has  no  fleece  for  the  spinning, 
X'et  Allen-a-Bale  has  red  gold  for  the  winaing'. 
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Come,  read  me  my  riddlelcome,  hearken  my  lalo! 
And  tell  me  the  craft  of  bold  Allea-a-Dale. 

The  Baron  of  Kavensworth  prances  in  pride, 
And  he  views  his  domains  upon  Arkindale  side. 
The  mere  for  his  net,  and  the  land  for  his  game. 
The  chase  for  the  wild,  and  the  park  for  the  tamo; 
Yet  the  fish  of  the  lake,  and  the  deer  of  the  vale. 
Are  less  free  to  Lord  Dacre  than  Allen>a-daleS 

Allen-a-Dale  was  ne'er  belted  a"  knight, 

Though  his  spur  be  sls  sharp,  and  his  blade  be  as  bright; 

AUen-a-Dale  is  no  baron  or -lord. 

Yet  twenty  tall  yeomen  will  draw  at  his  word ; 

And  the  best  of  our  nobles  his  bonnet  will  vnil, 

Who  at  Bere-cross  on  Stanmore  meets  Allen-a-Dale. 

AUen-a-Dale  to  his  wooing  is  come; 
The  mother,  she  ask'd  of  his  household  and  home: 
'^Though  the  castle  of  Bichmond  stand  fair  on  the  hill. 
My  hall,"  quoth  bold  Allen,  "shows  gallanter  still; 
"lis  the  blue  vault  of  heav'n,  with  its  crescent  so  pale, 
And  with  all  its  bright  spanglesl"  said  Allen-a-Dale. 

The  father  was  steel,  and  the  mother  was  stone; 
They  lifted  the  latch,  and  they  bade  him  be  gone: 
But  loud,  on  the  morrow,  their  wsdl  and  their  cry: 
He  had  laugh'd  on  the  lass  witji  his  bonny  black  eye. 
And  sAe  fled  to  the  forest  to  hear  a  love-tale. 
And  the  youth  it  was  told  by  was  Allen-a-JDalel 

XXXI. 

"Thou  see'st  that,  whether  sad  or  gay. 

Love  mingles  ever  in  his  lay. 

But  when  his  boyish  wayward  fit 

Is  o'er,  he  hath  address  and  wit; 

01  'tis  a  brain  of  fire,  can  ape 

Each  dialect,  each  various  shape." — 

"Nay,  then,  to  aid  thy  project,  Guy — 

Soft!  who  conies  here?" — "My  trusty  S'y. 

Speak,  Hamlin  1  hast  thou  lodged  cur  deer?"-  - 

"I  have — but  two  fair  stags  are  near, 

I  watch'd  her  as  she  sliwly  stray'd 

From  Eglistone  up  Thorsgill  glade; 

But  Wiltrid  Wycliffe  sought  her  side. 

And  then  young  Redmond,  in  his  pride. 

Shot  down  to  meet  them  on  their  way: 

Much  as  it  seesn'd,  was  theirs  to  say : 
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There's  time  to  pitch  both  toil  and  net. 
Before  their  path  be  homeward  set " 
A  hurried  and  a  whisper'd  speech 
Did  Bertram's  will  to  Denzil  teach; 
WhOiturning  to  the  robber  band. 
Bade  four,  the  bravest,  take  the  brand. 


CANTO  FOURTH. 


When  Penmark's  raven  soar'd  on  high, 
Triumphant  through  Northumbrian  sky. 
Till,  hov'ring  near,  her  fatal  croak 
Bade  Beged's  Britons  dread  the  yoke. 
And  the  broad  shadow  of  her  wing 
Blacken'd  each  cataract  and  spring. 
Where  Tees  in  tumult  leaves  his  source, 
Thund'ring  o'er  Caldron  and  High-Forcoj 
Beneath  the  shade  the  Northmen  came, 
I'ix'd  on  each  vale  a  Bunic  name, 
Kear'd  high  their  altars'  rugged  stone, 
And  gave  their  Gods  the  land  they  won. 
Then,  Balder,  one  bleak  garth  was  thine. 
And  one  sweet  brooklet's  silver  line. 
And  Woden's  Croft  did  title  gain 
Form  the  stem  Father  of  the  Slain; 
But  to  the  Monarch  of  the  Mace, 
That  held  in  fight  the  foremost  place. 
To  Odin's  son,  and  Sifia's  spouse, 
Near  Stratforth  high  they  paid  their  vows^ 
Bemember'd  Thoi^s  victorious  fame, 
And-gave  the  dell  the  Xhimd'rer's  name. 

Yet  Scald  or  Kemper  err'd,  I  ween. 
Who  gave  that  son  and  quiet  scene^ 
With  all  its  varied  light  and  shade. 
And  every  little  sunny  glade, 
And  the  blithe  brook  that  strolls  Along 
Its  pebbled  bed  with  summer  song. 
To  the  grim  God  of  blood  and  soar. 
The  grisly  King  of  Northern  War. 
O,  better  were  its  banks  assign'd 
To  spirits  of  a  gentler  kindl 
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For  where  thethicket-gronps  recede, 
And  the  rath  primrose  decks  the  mead, 
The  velvet  ^ass  seems  carpet  meet 
For  the  light  fairies'  lively  feet. 
Yon  tufted  knoll,  with  daisies  strewn. 
Might  make  proud  Oberon  a  throne, 
While,  hidden  in  the  thicket  nigh. 
Puck  should  brood  o'er  his  frolic  slyj 
And  where  profiise  the  wood-vetch  dings 
Bound  ash  and  elm,  in  verdant  rings, 
Its  pale  and  aznre-pencill'd  flower 
Should  canopy  Xitania's  bower. 

lU. 

Here  rise  no  cliffs  the  vale  to  shade; 
But,  skirting  ev'ry  sunny  glade. 
In  fair  variety  of  green 
The  woodland  lends  its  silvan  screen. 
Hoary,  yet  haughty,  frowns  the  oak. 
Its  boughs  by  weight  of  ages  broke; 
And  tow'rs  erect,  in  sable  spire, 
The  pine-tree  scath'd  by  lightning-fire; 
The  drooping  ash  and  birch,  between,. 
Hang  their  fair  tresses  o'er  the  green, 
And  all  beneath,  at  random  grow 
Each  coppice  dwarf  of  varied  show, 
Or,  round  the  stems  profusely  twi^'d. 
Fling  summer  odours  on  the  wini 
Such  varied  group  Urbino's  hand 
Bound  Him  of  Tarsus  nobly  plann'd, 
What  time  he  bade  proud  Athens  own 
On  Mars's  Mount  the  God  Unknown! 
Then  grey  Philosophy  stood  mghj 
Though  beiit  by  age,  in  spirit  high: 
There  rose  the  scar-seam'd  vet'ran's  spear. 
There  Grecian  Beauty  bent  to  hear. 
While  Childhood  at  her  foot  was  plac'd, 
Or  clung  delighted  to  her  waist. 

IV. 

"And  rest  we  here,"  Matilda  said. 
And  sate  her  in  the  varying  shade. 
Chance-met,  we  well  may  steal  an  hour, 
Toftiendship  due  from  fortune's  power. 
Thou,  Wilfrid,  ever  kind,  must  lend 
Thy  counsel  to  thy  sistor-friend; 
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And,  Badmond,  thoo,  at  my  behest, 
Ifofatther  urge  thy  desp'rate  quest. 
For  to  my  care  a'charge  is  left, 
Dang'rous  to  one  of  aid  berefb. 
Well  nigh  an  orphan,  and  alone, 
Captiyo  her  sire,  her  house  o'erthrown," 
Wilfrid,  with  wonted  kindness  grac'd. 
Beside  her  on  the  turf  she  plao'd; 
Then  pans'd,  with  downcast  look  and  eye, 
Kor  bade  young  B«dmond  seat  him  nigh. 
Her  conscious  di£Sdence  he  saw. 
Drew  backward  as  in  modest  awe^ 
And  sat  a  little  space  remor'd, 
Umnark'd  to  gaze  on  her  he  lov*!!. 


Wreath'd  in  its  dark-brown  ringa,  her  hail 
Half  hid  Matilda's  forehead  fair. 
Half  hid  and  half  reveal'd  to  view 
Her  fall  dark  eye  of  hazel  hue. 
The  rose ,  with  fiiint  and  feeble  streak. 
So  slightly  ting'd  the  maiden's  chgek. 
That  you  had  said  her  hue  was  pale; 
Batif  shefac'd  the  summer  gale. 
Or  ^poke,  or  sung,  or  quicker  m&V'd, 
Orfieard  the  praise  of  those  she  loyd. 
Or  'when  of  int'rest  was  expfess'd 
Aught  that  wak'd  feeling  in  her  breast, 
The  mantling  blood  in  ready  play 
Bivaird  the  blush  of  rising  day. 
There  was  a  soft  and  pensive  grace, 
A  cast  of  thought  upon  her  face. 
That  suited  well  the  forehead  high. 
The  eyelash  dark,  and  downcast  eye; 
The  mild  expression  spoke  a  mind 
In  duty  firm,  compos'd,  resign'd;^— 
'Tis  that  which  Boman  art  has  giv'n. 
To  mark  their  maiden  Queen  of  Heav*!!. 
In  hours  of  sport,  that  mood  gare  way 
To  Fancy's  light  and  frolic  play; 
And  when  the  dance,  or  tale,  or  song, 
In  harmless  mirth  sped  time  along. 
Full  oft  her  doting  sire  would  call 
His  Maud  the  merriest  of  them  all. 
But  days  of  war,  and  civil  crime, 
Allow'd  but  ill  such  festal  time, 
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And  her  soft  pensiveness  of  brow 

Had  deepen'd  into  sadness  now. 

In  Marston  field  her  father  ta'en. 

Her  friends  dispers'd,  brave  Mortham  slain, 

While  ev'ry  ill  her  soul  foretold, 

From  Oswald's  thirst  of  pow'r  and  gold. 

And  boding  thoughts  that  she  must  part 

With  a  soft  vision  of  her  heart,— 

AU  lower'd  around  the  lovely  maidj 

To  darken  her  dejection's  diade, 

VI 

Who  has  not  heard — while  Erin  yet 
Strove  'gainst  the  Saxon's  iron  bit — 
Who  has  not  heard  how  brave  O'Neate 
In  English  blood  imbrued  his  steel, 
Against  St  Georges  cross  blaz'd  high 
The  banners  of  his  Tanistry, 
To  fiery  Essex  gave  the  foil, 
Aud  reign'd  a  prince  on  Ulster's  soil? 
But  chief  arose  his  victor  pride, 
When  that  brave  Marshal  fought  and  died. 
And  Avon-Duff  to  ocean  bore 
His  billows  red  with  Saxon  gore. 
Twas  first  in  that  disastrous  fight, 
Bokeby  and  Mortham  prov'd  their  might. 
There  had  they  iall'n  among  the  restj 
But  pity  touoh'd  a  chieftain's  breast; 
The  Tanist  he  to  great  O'Neale. 
,         He  check'd  his  foU'wers'  bloody  zeal. 
To  quarter  took  the  kinsmen  bold, 
And  bore  them  to  his  mountain-hold. 
Gave  them  each  silvan  joy  to  know, 
Slieve-Donard's  cliffs  and  woods  could  sliow, 
Shar'd  with  them  Erin's  festal  cheer, 
Show'd  them  the  chase  of  wolf  and  deer. 
And,  when  a  fitting  time  was  come. 
Safe  and  unransOm'd  sent  them  hom6. 
Loaded  with  many  a  gift,  to  prove 
A  gen'rous  foe's  respect  and  lave. 

VIL 

Years  speed  away.    On  Eokeby's  head 
Some  touch  of  early  snow  wag  shed; 
Calm  he  enjoy'd,  by  Greta's  wave. 
The  peace  which  James  the  Peaceful  gave 
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While  Mordiam,  far  beyond  the  maia, 
Wag'd  his  fierce  wars  on  Indian  Spain. — 
It  chanc'd  upon  a  wintry  night, 
That  whiten'd  Stanmore's  stormy  height, 
The  chase  was  o'er,  the  stag  was  kill'd. 
In  Bokeby  hall  the  cups  were  fill'd, 
And  by  the  huge  stone  chimney  sate 
The  Knight  in  hospitable  state. 
Moonless  the  sky,  the  hour  was  late, 
When  a  loud  summons  shook  the  gats, 
And  sore  for  entrance  and  for  aid 
A  voice  of  foreign  accent  pray'd. 
The  porter  answer'd  to  the  call. 
And  instant  msh'd  into  the  hall 
A  Man,  whose  aspect  and  attire 
Startled  the  circle  by  the  fixe, 

vin. 

Uis  plaited  hair  in  elf-locks  spread ' 
Around  his  bare  and  matted  head; 
On  leg  and  thigh,  close  stretch'd  and  trim, 
His  vesture  show'd  the  sinewy  limb; . 
In  saffron  dyed,  a  linen  vest 
Was  frequent  folded  round  his  breast; 
A  mantle  long  and  loose  he  wore. 
Shaggy  with  ice,  and  etain'd  ?rith  gore, 
He  clasp'd  a  burden  to  his  heart, 
And,  resting  on  a  knotted  dart, 
The  snow  from  hair  and  beard  he  shook. 
And  round  him  gaz'd  with  wilder'd  look> 
Then  up  the  hall,  with  stagg'ring  pace 
He  basten'd  by  the  blaze  to  place, 
Half  lifeless  from  the  bitter  air. 
His  load,  a  Boy  of  beauty  rare. 
To  Bokeby,  next,  he  lonted  low. 
Then  stood  erect  his  tale  to  show, . 
With  wild  majestic  port  and  tone. 
Like  envoy  of  some  barb'rous  throne. 
"Sir  Bichard,  Lord  of  Bokeby,  hear! 
Turlough  O'Neale  salutes  thee  dear; 
He  graces  thee,  and  to  thy  care 
Toung  Bedmond  g^ves,  his  grandson  fair. 
He  bids  thee  breed  him  as  thy  son, 
For  Turlough's  days  of  joy  are  done; 
And  other  lords  have  seiz'd  his  land. 
And  funt  and  feeble  is  his  hand; 
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And  all  the  gloiy  ofTyrone 
Is  like  a  morning  vapour  flown. 
To  bind  the  duty  on  thy  soul, 
He  bids  thee  think  on  Erin's  bowll 
K  any  wrong  the  young  O'  Steale, 
Ho  bids  thee  think  of  Erin's  steel. 
To  MoTtham  first  this  charge  was  due, 
But,  in  his  absence,  honours  yon. — 
Now  is  my  master's  message  by, 
And  ferraught  will  contented  die." 

E. 

His  look  grew  fix'd,  his  cheek  grew  pale, 
He  sank  when  he  had  told  his  tale; 
For,  hid  beneath  his  mantle  wide, 
A  mortal  wound  was  in  his  side. 
Vain  was  all  aid — ^in  terror  wild. 
And  sorrow,  scream'd  the  orphan  Child, 
Poor  Ferranght  rais'd  his  wistiul  eyes. 
And  faintly  strove  to  soothe  his  cries; 
All  reckless  of  his  dying  pain. 
He  blest,  and  blest  him  o'er  again! 
And  kiss'd  the  little  hands  outspread. 
And  kiss'd  and  cross'd  the  infant  head. 
And,  in  his  native  tongue  and  phrase, 
Pray'd  to  each  saint  to  watch  ms  days; 
Then  all  his  strength  together  drew. 
The  charge  to  Bokeby  to  renew. 
When  h^'was  falter  d  from  his  breast, 
And  half  by  dying  signs  express'd, 
"  Bless  thee,  O'Nealel"  he  faintly  said. 
And  thus  the  faithful  spurit  fled. 

X 

'Twas  long  ere  soothing  might  prev^ 
Upon  the  Child  to  end  the  tale: 
And  then  he  said,  that  from  his  home 
His  grandsire  had  been  forc'd  to  roam, 
TV  hich  had  not  been  if  Redmond's  hand 
Had  but  had  strength  to  draw  the  brand. 
The  brand  of  Lenangh  More  the  Bed, 
That  hung  beside  the  grey  wolfs  head.— 
'Twas  from  his  broken  plirase  descried. 
His  foster-father  was  his  gnide^ 
Who,  in  his  charge,  from  Ulster  bore 
Letters^  and  gifts  a  goodly  store; 
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Bnt  ruffians  met  them  in  the  woocL 
Ferraught  in  battle  boldly  stood, 
Till  wounded  and  o'erpower'd  at  length. 
And  stripp'd  of  all,  his  failing  strength 
Just  bore  him  here — and  then  the  child 
Benew'd  again  his  moaning  wiLd. 

XL 

The  tear,  down  childhood's  cheek  that  So\n, 
Is  like  the  dew-drop  on  the  rose; 
When  next  the  summer  breeze  comes  by. 
And  waves  the  bush,  the  flower  is  dry. 
Won  by  their  care,  the  orphan  Child 
Soon  on  his  new  protector  smil'd. 
With  dimpled  chbek  and  eye  so  fair. 
Through  his  thick  curls  of  flaxen  hair. 
But  blithest  laugh'd  that  cheek  and  eye. 
When  Bokeby's  little  maid  was  nigh; 
'Twas  his,  with  elder  brother's  pride, 
Matilda's  tottering  steps  to  guide; 
His  native  lays  in  Irish  tongue,     ' 
To  soothe  her  in&nt  ear  he  sung, 
And  primrose  twin'd  with  daisy  fair. 
To  fonu  a  chaplet  for  her  liair. 
By  lawn,  by  grove,  by  brooklet's  strand. 
The  children  still  were  hand  and  hand. 
And  gQod  Sir  Kichard  smiling  eyed 
The  early  knot  so  kindly  tied. 

TIT, 

Bnt  siunmer  months  bring  wilding  shoot 
From  bud  to  bloom,  from  bloom  to  fruit) 
And  years  draw  on  our  human  span. 
From  child  to  boy,  from  boy  to  man; 
And  soon  in  BiOkeby's  woods  is  seen 
A  gallant  boy  in  hunter's  gieen. 
He  love»  to  wake  the  felon  boar. 
In  his  dark  haunt  on  Greta's  shores 
And  loves,  against  the  deer  so  dun. 
To  draw  the  shaft,  or  lift  tke  gun: 
Yet  niore  he  loves,  in  autumn  prime^ 
The  hazel's  spreading  boughs  to  climb^ 
And  down  its  oluster'd  stores  to  hail 
Where  young  Matilda  holds  her  veil. 
And  she,  wbose  veil  receives  the  showei^ 
Is  alter'd  too,  and  knows  iter  powerj 
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Assames  a  monitress's  pride, 

Her  Bedmond's  dang'rous  sports  to  chide; 

Yet  listens  still  to  hear  him  tell 

How  tiie  grim  wild-boar  fought  and  lell, 

How  at  his  fall  the  bugle  rung. 

Till  rock  and  greenwood  answer  flung; 

Then  blesses  her,  that  man  can  find 

A  pastime  of  such  savage  kindl 

xin. 

But  Bedmond  knew  to  weave  his  tale 

So  well  with  praise  of  wood  and  dale. 

And  knew  so  well  each  point  to  trace. 

Gives  living  int'rest  to  the  chase. 

And  knew  so  well  o'er  all  to  throw 

His  spirit's  wild  romantic  glow. 

That,  while  she  blam'd,  and  while  she  feai'd. 

She  lov'd  each  vent'rous  tale  she  heard. 

Oft,  too,  when  drifted  snow  and  rain 

To  bow'r  and  hall  their  steps  restrain, 

Togettier  they  exp^d  the  page 

Uf  glowing  bard  or  gifted  sage^ 

Of[  plac'd  the  ev'ning  fire  beside, 

The  minstrel  art  alternate  tried. 

While  gladsome  harp  and  lively  lay 

Bade  winter  night  flit  fast  away: 

Thus  fi'om  their  childhood  blending  stQl 

Their  sport,  their  study,  and  their  skill. 

An  union  of  the  soul  they  prove, 

But  must  not  think  that  it  was  love. 

But  though  they  dar'd  not,  envious  Fame 

Soon  dar'd  to  give  that  nnion  name: 

And  when  so  often,  side  by  side. 

From  year  to  year  the  paur  she  ey'd, 

She  soo^etimes  blam'd  the  good  old  Knight, 

As  dull  of  ear  and  dim  of  sight, 

Sometimeshis  purpose  would  declare. 

That  young  O'Ifeale  should  yed  hislieir. 

XIV. 

The  suit  of  Wilfrid  rent  disguise 
And  bandage  from  the  lovers'  eyes; 
'Twas  plain  that  Oswald,  for  his  son. 
Had  Bokeby's  fevour  well  nigh  won. 
Now  must  they  meet  with  change  of  cheer, 
With  mutual  looks  of  shame  and  feai: 


4^ 
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Now  most  Matilda  stray  apart, 
To  school  her  disobedient  heart: 
And  Redmond  now  alone  must  ma 
The  love  he  never  can  subdue. 
But  factions  rose,  and  Bokebjr  sware. 
No  rebel's  son  should  wed  his  heir; 
And  Eedmond,  nurtur'd  while  a  child 
In  many  a  bard's  traditions  wild, 
Now  sought  the  lonely  wood  or  stream 
To  cherish  there  a  happier  dream, 
Of  maiden  won  by  sword  or  lance, 
As  in  the  regions  of  romance; 
And  count  the  heroes  of  his  line. 
Great  Nial  of  the  Pledges  Nine, 
Shane-Oymas  wild,  and  Geraldine, 
And  Connan-more,  who  row'd  his  rao« 
For  ever  to  the  fight  and  chase. 
And  curs'd  him,  of  his  lineage  bom, 
Should  sheathe  the  sword  to  reap  the  corOj 
Or  leave  the  mountain  and  the  wold. 
To  shroud  himself  in  castled  hold.     ^ 
From  such  examples  hope  he  drew, 
And  brighten'd  as  the  trumpet  blew. 

XV. 

If  brides  were  won  by  heart  and  blade^ 
Bedmond  had  both  his  cau^e  to  aid, 
And  all  beade  of  nurture  rare 
That  might  beseem  a  baron's  heir. 
Tnrlough  O'Neale,  in  Erin's  strife. 
On  Eokeby's  Ijord  bestow'd  his  life, 
And  well  did  Eokeby's  gen'rous  Knight 
Young  Bedmond  for  the  deed  requite. 
Nor  was  his  lib'ral  care  and  cost 
Upon  the  gallant  stripling  lost: 
Seek  the  North  Eiding  broad  and  wide, 
liike  Bedmond  none  could  steed  bestride; 
From  Tynemouth  search  to  Cumberland, 
Like  Eedmond  none  could  wield  a  brand 
And  then,  of  humour  kind  and  free, 
And  bearing  him  to  each  degree 
With  frank  and  fearless  courtesy. 
There  never  youth  was  form'd  to  steal 
Upon  the  heart  hke  brave  CNeale- 

XVX 

Sir  Bichard  loVd  him  as  his  son; 
And  when  the  days  of  peace  were  done, 
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And  to  the  gales  of  war  he  gave 
The  banner  of  his  sires  to  wave, 
Bedmond,  distinguish'd  by  Iiis  care, 
He  chose  that  honour'd  flag  to  bear. 
And  nam'd  his  page,  the  next  degree 
In  that  old  time  to  chivalry. 
In  five  pltch'd  fields  he  well  maintained 
The  honour'd  place  his  worth  obtain'd, 
And  high  was  Redmond's  youthful  name 
Blaz'd  in  the  roll  of  martial  fame. 
Had  fortune  smil'd  ou  Marston  fight, 
The  eve  had  seen  him  dubb'd  a  knight; 
Twice,  'mid  the  battle's  doubtful  strife, 
Of  Boke.by's  Lord  he  saved  the  life. 
But  when  he  saw  him  pris'ner  made. 
He  kiss'd  and  then  resign'd  his  blade, 
And  yielded  him  an  easy  prey 
To  those  who  led  the  Knight^wqy; 
Eesolv'd  Matilda's  sire  shoulffprove^ 
In  prison,  as  in  fight,  his  love. 

xvn. 

When  lovers  meet  in  adverse  hoar, 

'Tis  like  a  sun-glimpse  through  a  ^o^reIV 

A  watery  ray,  an  instant  seen. 

The  darkly  closing  clouds  between. 

As  Redmond  on  the  turf  reclin'd. 

The  past  and  present  fill'd  his  mind: 

"It  was  not  thus,"  Affection  said, 

"I  dream'd  of  my  return,  dear  maid! 

Not  thus  when  from  thy  trembling  hand, 

I  took  the  banner  and  the  brand. 

When  round  me  as  the  bugles  blew. 

Their  blades  three  hundred  warriors  drew. 
And,  while  the  standard  I  unroU'd, 
Clash'd  their  bright  arms,  with  clamour  bold. 
Where  is  that  banner  now? — its  pride 
Lies  'whelm'd  in  Ouse's  sullen  tide! 
Where  now  these  warriors? — in  their  gore, 
They  cumber  Marston's  dismal  moorj 
And  what  avails  a  useless  brand. 
Held  by  a  captive's  shackled  hand. 
That  only  would  his  life  retain. 
To  aid  thy  sire  to  bear  his  chain!" 
Thus  Redmond  to  himself  apart  ? 
Nor  lighter  was  his  rival's  hearts 
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For  Wilfrid,  while  his  gen'rons  sonl 
Disdain'd  to  profit  by  control, 
By  many  a  sign  could  mark  too  plain, 
Save  with  snch  aid,his  hopes  were  vain. — 
But  now  Matilda's  accents  stole 
On  the  dark  visions  of  their  soul, 
And  bade  their  mournful  musing  fly. 
Like  mist  before  the  zephyr's  sigh. 

xvin. 

"I  need  not  to  my  friends  recall. 

How  Mortham  shunn'd  my  father's  haH: 

A  man  of  silence  and  of  woe. 

Yet  ever  anxious  to  bestow 

On  my  poor  self  whate'er  could  prove 

A  kinsman's  confidence  and  love. 

My  feeble  aid  could  sometimes  chase 

The  clouds  of  sorrow  for  a  space: 

But  oft'ner,iixWbeyond  my  pow'r, 

I  mark'd  his  deep  despondence  low'r. 

One  dismal  cause,  by  all  nnguess'd. 

His  fearful  confidence  confcss'd; 

And  twice  it  was  my  hap  to  see 

Examples  of  that  agony, 

Whicii  for  a  season  can  o'erstrain 

And  wreck  the  structure  of  the  brain. 

He  had  the  awfal  pow'r  to  know 

Th'  approaching  mental  overthrow, 

And  while  his  mind  had  courage  yet 

To  straggle  with  the  dreadful  fit. 

The  victim  writh'd  against  its  throes, 

liike  wretch  beneath  a  murd'rer's  blows. 

This  malady,  I  well  coald  mark. 

Sprung  from  some  direful  causa  and  dark; 

But  still  he  kept  its  source  conceal'd. 

Till  arming  for  the  civil  field. 

Then  in  my  charge  he  bade  me  hold 

A  treasure  huge  of  gems  and  gold. 

With  this  disjointed  dismal  scrollj 

That  tells  the  secret  of  his  soul. 

In  such  wild  words  as  oft  betray 

A  mind  by  anguish  forc'd  astray" 

XIX. 

Uobtham's  histokt. 
"Matilda!  thou  hast  seen  me  start, 
As  if  a  dagger  ihrill'd  my  hemt, 
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When  it  has  happ'd  some  casual  phraso 
Wak'd  morn'ry  of  my  former  days. 
Believe  that  few  can  backward  cast 
Their  thoughts  with  pleasure  on  the  past; 
But  I ! — my  youth  was  rash  and  vain. 
And  blood  and  rage  my  manhood  stain, 
And  my  grey  hairs  must  now  descend 
To  my  cold  grave  without  a  friend  1 
E'en  thoQ,  Matilda,  wilt  disown 
Thy  kinsman,  when  his  guilt  is  known, 
And  must  I  lift  the  bloody  veil, 
That  hides  my  dark  and  fatal  tale  I 
I  must — I  will — Pale  phantom,  cease! 
Leave  me  one  little  hour  in  peace! 
Thus  haunted,  think'st  thou  I  have  skill. 
Thine  own  commissiou  to  fulfil? 
Or,  while  thou  po  nt'st  with  gesture  fierce, 
Thy  blighted  cheek,  thy  bloody  hearse. 
How  can  I  paint  thee  as  thou  wert, 
So  fair  in  face,  so  warm  in  bearCl — 

XX. 

"Tei!,  she  was  fair! — Matilda,  thon 
Hast  a  soft  sadnSss  on  thy  brow; 
But  hers  was  like  the  sunny  glow 
That  laughs  on  earth  and  all  belowl 
We  wedded  secret — there  was  need^ 
DifFring  in  country  _and  in  creed; 
And  when  to  Mortham's  tow'r  she  came. 
We  mention'd  not  her  race  and  name. 
Until  thy  sire,  who  fought  afar. 
Should  turn  him  home  from  foreign  wai', 
On  whose  kind  influence  we  relied 
To  soothe  her  father's  ire  and  pride. 
Few  months  we  liv'd  retir'd,  unknown. 
To  all  but  one  dear  friend  alone. 
One  darling  friend — I  spare  his  shame, 
I  will  not  write  the  villain's  namel 
My  trespasses  I  might  forget. 
And  sue  in  vengeance  for  the  debt 
Hue  by  a  brother  worm  to  me. 
Ungrateful  to  God's  clemency. 
That  spar'd  me  penitential  time. 
Nor  cut  me  off  amid  my  crime.— 

XXL 
"A  kindly  smile  to  all  she  lent, 
But  on  her  husband's  friend  'twas  bent 
40* 
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So  kind,  that  from  its'harmless  glee^ 
The  wretch  misconscrued  villany. 
Kepuls'd  in  his  presumptuous  lore^ 
A  'vengeful  snare  the  traitor  wove. 
Alone  we  sat — the  flask  had  flow'd. 
My  blood  with  heat  tinwonted  glow'd, 
When  through  the  alley'd  walk  we  spied 
With  hurried  step  my  Edith  glide, 
Cow'ring  beneath  the  verdant  screen. 
As  one  unwilling  to  be  seen. 
Words  cannot  paint  the  fiendish  smile 
That  cnrl'd  the  traitor's  cheek  the  while 
Piercely  I  question'd  of  the  cause; 
fie  made  a  cold  aud  artful  pause. 
Then  pray'd  it  might  not  chafe  my  mood — 
'There  was  a  gallant  in  the  wood!' — 
We  had  been  shooting  at  the  deer; 
My  cross-bow(eTil  chance I)wa5  near: 
That  ready  weapon  of  my  wrath 
I  canght,  and,  hasting  up  the  path, 
In  the  yew  grove  my  wife  I  found, 
A  stranger's  arms  her  neck  had  bound; 
I  mark'd  lus  heart — the  bow  I  drew — 
I  loos'dthe  shaft — 'twas  mare  than  tiuel 
I  found  my  Edith's  dying  charms 
Lock'd  in  her  murder'd  brother's  arms! 
He  came  in  secret  to  inquire 
Her  state,  and  reconcile  hersirei 

XXIL 

"  AH  fled  my  rage — the  villain- first, 
Whose  craft  my  jealousy  had  nurs'd; 
He  sought  in  far  and  foreign  clime 
'To  'scape  the  vengeance  of  his  crime. 
The  manner  of  the  slaughter  done 
Was  known  to  few,  my  guilt  to  none; 
Some  tale  my  faithful  steward  fram'd 
I  know  not  what — of  shaft  mis-aim'd; 
Andev'n  from  those  the  act  who  knew. 
He  hid  the  hand  from  which  it  flew. 
Untouch'd  by  human  laws  I  stood, 
But  God  had  heard  the  cty  of  bloodl 
There  is  a  blank  upon  my  mindi 
A  fearful  vision  ill-  defin'  d, 
Of  raving  till  my  flesh  was  torn, 
Of  dungeon-bolts  and  fetters  worn — 
And  when  I  wak'd  to  woe  more  mild. 
And  question'd  of  my  infant  child— 
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(Have  I  not  written,  that  she  bare 
A  boy,  like  summer  morning  fair?) — 
With  looks  confus'd  my  menials  tell. 
That  armed  men  in  Morthara  dell 
Beset  the  nurse's  evening  way, 
And  bore  her,  with  her  charge  away. 
My  faithless  friend,and  none  bul  he, 
Could  profit  by  this  viflany; 
Him  then,  I  sought,  with  purpose  dread 
Of  treble  vengeance  on  his  headl 
He  'scap'd  me — ^but  my  bosom's  wound 
Some  faint  relief  from  wand'ring  found; 
And  over  distant  land  and  sea, 
I  bora  my  load  of  misery, 

xxin. 

"'Twas  then  that  fate  my  footsteps  led 

Among  a  daring  crew  and  dread. 

With  whom  full  oft  my  hated  life, 

I  ventnr'd  in  such  desp'rate  strife. 

That  e'en  my  fierce  associates  saw 

My  frantic  deeds  with  doubt  and  awe. 

Much  then  I  learn'd,  and  much  can  show. 

Of  human  guilt  and  human  woe, 

Tet  ne'er  have,  in  my  wand'rings,  known 

A  wretch,  whose  sorrows  match'd  my  ownl— 

It  chanc'd,  that  after  battle  fray. 

Upon  the  bloody  field  we  lay; 

The  yellow  moon  her  lustre  shed 

Upon  the  wounded  and  the  dead. 

While,  sense  in  toil  and  wassail  drown'd. 

My  ruffian  comrades  slept  around. 

There  came  a  voice — its  silver  tone 

Was  soft,  Matilda,  as  thine  own — 

'  Ah,  wretch  I'  it  said,  'what  mak'st  thou  here. 

While  unaveng'd  ray  bloody  bier. 

While  unprotected  fives  mine  heir. 

Without  a  father's  name  and  care  7' 

XXIV. 

"I  heard — obey'd — and  homeward  drew; 

The  fiercest  of  our  desp'rate  crew 

I  brought  at  time  of  need  to  aid 

My  purpos'd  vengeance,  long  delay'd. 

But,  humble  be  my  thanks  to  Heav'n, 

That  better  hopes  and  thoughts  has  giv'n. 

And  by  our  Lord's  dear  pray'r  has  taught, 
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Mercy  by  mercy  must  be  bought! — 
Let  me  ia  misery  rejoice — 
I've  seen  his  face — I've  heard  his  voice — 
I  claim'd  of  him  my  only  child — 
As  he  disown'd  the  theft,  he  smil'dl 
That  very  calm  and  callous  look. 
That  fiendish  sneer  his  visage  took. 
As  when  he  said,  in  scornful  mood, 
'There  is  a  gallant  in  the  wood!' — 
I  did  not  slay  liim  as  he  stood — 
All  praise  be  to  my  Maker  giv'n! 
Long  suff'raace  is  one  path  to  heaT*!!." 

XXV. 

Thus  far  the  woefiil  tale  was  heard. 
When  something  in  the  thicket  stirr'd. 
Up  Kedmond  sprung;  the  villain  Guy, 
(For  he  it  was  thatlurk'd  so  nigh,) 
l)rew  back — he  durst  not  cross  his  steel 
A  moment's  space  with  brave  O'Neale, 
For  all  the  treasur'd  gold  that  rests 
In  Mortham's  iron-banded  chests. 
Kedmond  resum'd  his  seat — he  said. 
Some  roe  was  rustling  in  the  shade, 
Bertram  laugh'd  grimly,  when  he  saw 
His  tim'rous  comrade  backward  draw, 
"A  trusty  mate  art  thou,  to  fear 
A  single  arm,  and  aid  so  near! 
Yet  have  I  seen  thee  mark  a  deer. 
Give  me  my  carabine — I'll  show 
An  art  that  thou  wilt  gladly  know, 
llow  thou  may'st  saSely  quell  a  foe." 

xxvt 

On  hands  and  knees  fierce  Bertram  drew 

The  spreading   birch  and  hazels  through, 

Till  he  had  Hedmond  full  in  view; 

The  gun  he  levell'd — Mark  like  this 

AA'as  Birtram  never  known  to  miss, 

When  fair  uppus'd  to  aim  there  sate 

An  object  of  bis  mortal  bate. 

'J'liat  day  young  Kedmond's  death  had  seen, 

But  twice  Matilda  came  between 

'I  he  carabine  and  Redmond's  breast. 

Just  ere  the  spring  his  finger  press'd. 

A  deadly  oath  the  ruffian  swore. 

But  yet  his  fell  design  furboro: 
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"It  ne'er,"  he  mntiered,  "shall  be  said. 
That  thus  I  scath'd  thee,  haughty  maid  1" 
Then  mov'd  to  seek  more  open  aim. 
When  to  his  side  Guy  Denzil  came: 
"Bertram,  forbear  1 — wearenndone 
For  ever,  if  thou  fire  the  gun. 
By  all  the  fiends,  an  armed  force 
Descends  the  dell,  of  foot  and  horsel 
We  perish  if  they  hear  a  shot— 
Madmanl  we  have  a  safer  plot — 
Nay,  friend,  be  rul'd,  and  bear  thee  back! 
Behold,  down  yonder  hollow  track. 
The  warlike  leader  of  the  band 
Comes,  with  his  broadsword  in  his  hand." 
Bertram  look'd  up;  he  saw,  he  knew 
That  Deniil's  fears  had  counsell'd  true. 
Then  cnrs'd  his  fortune  and  withdrew. 
Threaded  the  woodlands  undescried, 
And  gaiu'd  the  cave  on  Greta  side. 

xxva 

They  whom  dark  Bertram,  in  his  wratli, 

Doom'd  to  captivity  or  death. 

Their  thoughts  to  one  sad  subject  lent, 

Saw  not  nor  heard  the  ambushment. 

Heedless  and  unconcem'd  they  sate, 

While  on  the  very  verge  of  fate; 

Heedless  and  unconcem'd  remain'd. 

When  Heaven  the  mnrd'rer's  arm  restrain'd) 

As  ships  driil  darkling  down  the  tide. 

Nor  see  the  shelves  o'er  which  they  glide, 

Unintermpted  thns  they  heard 

What  Mortham's  closing  tale  declar'd. 

He  spoke  of  wealth  as  of  a  load. 

By  Fortune  on  a  wretch  bestow'd. 

In  bitter  mockery  of  hate, 

His  careless  woes  to  aggravate; 

But  yet  be  pra/d  Matilda's  care 

Might  save  that  treasure  for  his  heir— 

His  Edith's  son — for  still  he  rav'd 

As  confident  his  life  was  sav'd; 

In  irequent  vision,  he  averr'd. 

He  saw  his  face,  Ms  voice  he  heard. 

Then  argued  calm — had  murder  been. 

The  blood,  the  corpses,  had  been  seen; 

Seme  had  pretended  too,  to  mark 

On  Windermere  a  stranger  bark, 
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Whose  crew,  with  jealons  care,  yet  mild. 
Guarded  a  female  and  a  child. 
While  these  faint  proofs  he  told  and  press'd, 
Hope  seem'd  to  kmdle  in  his  breast; 
Though  inconsistent,  vague,  and  vain. 
It  warp'd  his  judgment,  and  his  brain. 

XXVUL 

These  solemn  words  his  story  close:— 
"EeaVn  witness  for  me,  that  I  chose 
My  part  in  this  sad  civil  fight, 
Mov'd  by  no  cause  but  England's  right. 
My  country's  groans  have  bid  me  draw 
My  sword  for  gospel  and  for  law; — 
These  righted,  I  fling  arms  aside. 
And  seek  my  son  through  Europe  wide. 
My  wealtb,  on  which  a  kinsman  nigh, 
Already  casts  a  grasping  eye. 
With  thee  may  unsuspected  lie. 
When  of  my  death  Matilda  hears, 
Let  her  retain  her  trust  three  years; 
If  none,  from  me,  the  treasure  claim, 
Ferish'd  is  Mortham's  race  and  name. 
Then  let  it  leave  her  gen'rous  hand. 
And  flow  in  bounty  o'er  the  land; 
Soften  the  wounded  pvls'ner's  lot, 
Bebuild  the  peasant's  ruin'd  cot; 
So  spoils,  acquir'd  by  fight  atar. 
Shall  mitigate  domestic  war." 

XXIX. 

The  gen'rons  youths,  who  well  had  knows. 

Of  Mortham's  mind  the  pow'rful  tone, 

To  that  high  mind,  by  sorrow  swerv'il. 

Gave  sympathy  his  woes  deserv'd ; 

But  Wilfrid  chie(  who  saw  reveal'd, 

Why  Mortham  wish'd  his  life  conceal'd, 

In  secret,  doubtless,  to  pursue 

The  schemes  his  wilder'd  fancy  drew. 

Thoughtful  he  heard  Matilda  tell, 

That  she  would  share  her  father's  cell, 

liis  partner  of  captivity. 

Where'er  bis  prison  house  should  b? ; 

Yet  griev'd  to  think  that  Rokeby-hiill, 

Dismantled,  and  forsook  by  all. 

Open  to  rapine  and  to  sceiiUh, 

Had  now  no  sale-guard  lor  the  wealth 
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Intrusted  by  her  kinsman  kind, 

And  ior  such  noble  une  dcsign'd. 

"  Was  Barnard  Castle  then  her  choice," 

Wilfrid  inquir'd  with  hasty  voice, 

"  Since  tliere  the  victor's  laws  ordain. 

Her  father  must  a  space  remain  ?" 

A  flutter'd  hope  his  accents  shook, 

A  flutter'd  joy  was  in  his  look. 

Matilda  hasten'd  to  reply. 

For  anger  flash'd  In  Redmond's  eye; — 

"Duty,"  she  said,  with  gentle  grace, 

"Kind  Wilfrid,  has  no  choice  of  place, 

Else  had  I  for  my  sire  assign'd 

Prison  less  galling  to  his  mind. 

Than  that  his  wild-wood  haunts  which  sees. 

And  hears  the  murmur  of  the  Tees, 

Kecalling  thus,  with  ev'ry  glance. 

What  captive's  sorrow  can  enhance; 

But  where  those  woes  are  highest,  there 

Needs  Eokeby  most  his  daughter's  care." 

XXX. 

He  felt  tlie  kindly  check  she  gave. 

And  stood  abash'd — then  answer'd  grave: 

"I  sought  thy  purpose,  noble  maid, 

Thy  doubts  to  cfear,  thy  schemes  to  aid. 

I  have  beneath  mine  own  command. 

So  wills  my  sire,  a  gallant  band. 

And  well  could  send  some  horseman  wight, 

To  bear  the  treasure  forth  by  night, 

And  so  bestow  it  as  you  deem 

In  these  ill  days  may  safest  seem." — 

"Thanks,  gentle  Wilfrid,  thanks,"  she  said: 

"0,  belt  not  "one  day  delay'd! 

And,  more  thy  sister-f/riend  to  aid. 

Be  thou  thyself  content  to  hold. 

In  thine  owii  keeping,  Mortham's  gold. 

Safest  -with  thee."— While  thus  she  spoke, 

Arm'd  soldiers  on  their  converse  broke, 

The  same  of  whose  approach  afraid, 

The  ruffians  left  their  ambuscad.e. 

Their  chief  to  Wilfrid  bended  low, 

Then  look'd  around  as  for  a  foe. 

"  WAat  mean'stthon,  friend,"  young  WycUffe  said, 

"Why  thus  in  arms  beset  the  glade?" 

"  That  would  I  gladly  learn  from  you. 

For  up  my  squadron  as  I  drew. 
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To  exercise  onr  martial  game 
Upon  the  moor  of  Barninghame, 
A  stranger  told  you  were  waylaid. 
Surrounded,  and  to  death  betray'd. 
He  had  a  leader's  voice,  I  ween, 
A  lalcon  glance,  a  warrior's  mien. 
He  bade  me  bring  you  instant  aid{ 
I  doubted  not,  and  I  obey'd." 

XXXL 

Wilfrid  chang'd  colour,  and  amaz'd, 
Turn'd  short,  and  on  the  speaker  gai'd} 
While  Redmond  ev'ry  thicket  round 
Track'd  earnest  as  a  questing  hound, 
And  Denzil's  carabine  he  found; 
Sure  evidence,  by  which  they  knew 
The  warning  was  as  kind  as  truSt 
Wisest  it  seem'd,  with  cautious  speed 
To  leave  the  dell.    It  was  agreed. 
That  Redmond,  with  Matilda  &ir. 
And  fitting  guard,  should  home  repair) 
At  nightf^  Wilfrid  should  attend. 
With  a  strong  band,Iii3  sister -friend; 
To  bear  with  her  from  Bokeby's  bowen 
To  Barnard  Castle's  lofty  towers, 
Secret  and  safe  the  banded  chests. 
In  which  the  wealth  of  Mortham  legta. 
This  hasty  purpose  fix'd,  they  part. 
Each  with  a  griev'd  and  anxious  hearb 
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Thb  sultry  summer  day  is  done. 
The  western  hills  have  hid  the  sun, 
But  mountain  peak  and  village  spiie, 
Retain  reflection  of  his  fire. 
Old  Barnard's  tow'rs  are  purple  still. 
To  those  that  gaze  from  Toller -hill; 
Distant  and  high,  the  tower  of  Bowes 
Uke  steel  upon  the  anvil  glows; 
And  Stanmore's  ridge,  behind  that  Uj, " 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  parting  day. 
In  critnson  and  in  gold  array'd. 
Streaks  yet  a  while  the  closing  shades 
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Then  slow  resigns  to  dark'ning  heaven 
The  tints  which  brighter  hours  had  givoa. 
Thus  aged  men,  iuU  loach  and  slow, 
The  vanities  of  life  forego, 
And  count  their  youthfiil  follies  o'er, 
Till  Mem'ty  lends  her  light  no  more. 

The  eve,  that  slow  on  upland  fades. 

Has  darker  clos'd  on  Kokeby's  glades. 

Where  sunk  within  then:  banks  profound, 

Her  guardian  streams  to  meeting  woui^d. 

The  stately  oaks,  whose  sombre  Srown 

Of  noontide  made  a  twilight  brown. 

Impervious  now  to  fainter  light, 

Of  twilight  make  an  early  night. 

Hoarse  into  middle  air  arose 

The  vespers  of  the  roosting  crows. 

And  with  congenial  murmurs  seem 

To  wake  the  Genii  of  the  stream; 

Far  louder  damonr'd  Greta's  tide, 

And  Tees  in  deeper  voice  replied,  L 

And  fitful  wak'd  the  evening  wind,  ' 

1'  itfiil  in  sighs  ics  breath  resign'd. 

AVilfrid,  whose  fancy-nurtur'dsoul 

Felt  in  the  scene  a  soft  control, 

With  lighter  footstep  press'd  the  ground, 

And  often  paus'd  to  look  around; 

And  though  his  path  was  to  his  love, 

Could  not  but  linger  in  the  grove. 

To  drink  the  thrilling  int'rest  dear, 

Of  awful  pleasure  check'd  by  fear. 

Such  inconsistent  moods  have  we. 

E'en  when  oar  passions  strike  the  key. 

HI. 

Kow,  through  the  wood's  dark  mazes  past, 
The  op'ning  lawn  he  reach'd  at  last. 
Where,  silver'd  by  the  moonlight  ray, 
The  ancient  Hall  before  him  lay. 
Those  martial  terrors  long  were  fled, 
Thatfirown'd  of  old  around  its  head. 
The  battlements,  the  turrets  grey, 
6eem'd  half  abandou'd  to  decay; 
On  barbican  and  keep  of  stone 
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Stern  Time  the  foeman's  work  had  Heme. 
Where  banners  the  invader  brar'd, 
The  harebell  now  and  wallflower  War'ds 
In  the  rude  guardioom,  where  of  yore 
Their  weary  honrsthe  warders  wore. 
Now,  while  the  cheerful  fegots  Maze, 
On  the  pav'd  floor  the  spindle  plays; 
The  flanking  guns  dismounted  lie,  ■ 
The  moat  b  ruinous  and  dry. 
The  grim  portcullis  gone— and  all 
The  fortress  tum'd  to  peadefol  Halt 

IV. 

But  yet  precautions,  lately  ta'en, 
Show'd  danger's  day  revir'd  agaiaf 
The  court-yard  wall  ^ow'd  marks  of  cac«^ 
The  fall'n  defences -to  repair, 
lending  such  strength  as  migfit  withstand 
The  insult  Of  marauding  band. 
The  beams  once  more  were  ta%ht  to  beai 
The  trembling  drawbridge  into  air, 
And  not  till  question'd  o'er  and  o'er, 
^  f  Tor  Wilfrid  oped  the  jealous  door; 

And  when  he  enter'd,  bolt  and  bar 
Hesnm'd  their  place  with  sullen  jarj 
Then,  as  he  cross'd  the  Tattlted  pordb. 
The  old  grey  porter  rais'd  his  torch. 
And  view'd  him  o'er,  from  loot  to  head. 
Ere  to  the  hall  his  Steps  he  led. 
That  huge  old  ball,  of  knightly  states 
Dismantled  seem'd  and  desolate. 
The  moon  through  transom-shafia  ofston«v 
.  Which  cross'd  the  lattic'd  oriels,  shone,       * 
And  by  the  monmflU  light  she  gav^ 
The  Gothic  raalt  seem'd  funeral  cave. 
Pennon  and  banner  waVd  no  more 
O'er  beams  of  stag  or  tu^s  of  boar. 
If  or  glimmering  arms  were  marshall'd  seea, 
To  glance  those  siltan  spoils  between. 
Those  arms,  those  ensigns,  borne  awsr, 
Accomplish'd  Eokeby's  brate  array,    " 
But  all  were  lost  on  Marston's  dayl 
Yet  here  and  there  the  moonbeams  feH 
Where  armour  yet  adorns  the  wall. 
Cumbrous  of  size,  nncouth  to  sight. 
And  useless  in  the  modem  fightl 
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Like  vet'ran  relic  of  the  wnrs, 
Known  only  by  neglected  scars. 


Matilda  soon  (o  greet  Um  came. 
And  bade  them  light  the  evenin;;  flam«{ 
Said,  all  for  parting  was  prepar'd. 
And  tarried  but  for  Wilfrid's  guard. 
But  then,  relnctant  to  unfold. 
His  father's  avarice  of  gold. 
He  hinted,  that  lest  j^ous  eye 
Should  on  their  precious  burden  piy. 
He  judg'd  it  best  the  castle  gate 
To  enter  when  the  night  wore  late; 
And  therefore  he  had  leiit  command 
With  those  he  trusted  of  his  band. 
That  they  sho&ld  be  at  Bokehy  met. 
What  time  the  midniglrt-watdk  was  set 
Now  Bedmond  came,  whose  anxious  cana 
Till  then  was  busied  to  prepare 
Alt  needful,  meetly  to  arrange 
The  mansion  f(»:  its  monrnfiil  change. 
With  Wilfrid's  care  and  kindness  pleas'd. 
His  cold  unready  hand  he  seiz'd, 
And  press'd  it,  till  his  kindly  strain. 
The  gentle  youth  retum'd  agmn. 
Seem'd  as  between  them  this  was  said, 
**  A  while  let  jealousy  be  dead; 
And  let  our  contest  be,  whose  care 
Shall  beet  assist  this  helpless  fair." 

VL 

There  was  no  ^eech  the  truce  to  bio^ 

It  was  a  compact  of  the  mind, 

A  gen'roos  thought,  at  once  impress'd 

On  either  rival's  gen'rous  breast. 

Matilda  well  the  secret  took. 

From  sudden  change  ot  mien  and  look; 

And — ^for  not  small  had  been  her  fear 

Of  jealous  ire  and  danger  near — 

Fellj  ev'n  in  her  dijected  sUtte, 

A  joy  beyond  the  reach  of  fate. 

They  clos'd  beside  the  chimn^s  i>laze, 

And  talk'd,and  hop'd  for  happier  days, 

And  lent  their  pints'  rising  glow 
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A  TvhDe  to  gild  impending  woe; 

High  privilege  of  ycutliful  time. 

Worth  all  the  pleaEurea  of  our  primel 

The  bick'ring  fagot  sparkl'd  bright. 

And  gave  the  scene  of  love  to  sight, 

Bade  Wilfrid's  cheek  more  lively  glow, 

Play'd  on  Matilda's  neck  of  snow. 

Her  nnt-brown  curls  and  forehead  high, 

And  laugh'd  in  Bedmond's  azure  eye. 

Two  lovers  by  the  maiden  sate, 

Without  a  glance  of  jealous  hate; 

The  maid  her  lovers  sat  between. 

With  open  brow  and  equal  mien; — 

It  is  a  sight  but  rarely  spied, 

Thanks  to  man's  wrath  and  woman's  pride. 

VII. 

While  thus  in  peaceful  guise  they  sate, 
A  knock  alarm'd  the  enter  gate^ 
And  ere  the  tardy  porter  stirr'd. 
The  tinkling  of  a  harp  was  heard, 
A  manly  voice  of  mellow  swell. 
Bore  burden  to  the  music  well. 

SONO. 

"  Summer  eve  is  gone  and  past. 
Summer  dew  is  falling  fast; 
I  have  wander*!!  all  the  day. 
Do  not  bid  me  farther  stray! 
Gentle  hearts,  of  gentle  kin, 
Take  the  wand'ring  harper  in  I" 

But  the  stern  porter  answer  gave, 

With  "  Get  thee  hence,  thou  strolling  knavel 

The  king  want?  soldiers;  war,  I  trow. 

Were  meeter  trade  for  such  as  thou." 

At  this  unkind  reproof  again 

Answer'd  the  ready  Minstrel's  strain. 

SONG— resioEei 

"  Bid  not  me,  in  battle-field. 
Buckler  lift,  or  broadsword  wield  I 
All  my  strength  and  all  my  art 
Is  to  touch  the  gentle  heart. 
With  the  wizard  notes  that  ring 
From  the  peaceful  minstrel-string."— 
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The  portet,  all  nnmovM,  replied,— 

"Depart  in  peace,  with  Heav'n  to;gide; 

Tf  longer  by  the  gate  thou  dwell. 

Tmst  me,  thQ«  shalt  not  part  so  weU." 

Tin. 

With  somewhat  of  appealing  look. 

The  Baiter's  part  young  Wilfrid  toofci 

"These  notes  so  wild  and  ready  thriH, 

They  show  no  vulgar  ministrel's  skill; 

Hard  were  his  task  tp  seek  a  hoin^e 

More  distant^  since  the  night  is  come; 

And  for  his  faith  I  dare  engage — 

Tour  Harpool's  blood  is  sour'd  by  age; 

Bis  gate,  once  readily  display'd,                                                < 

To  greet  the  irieud,  tl^e  poor  to  aiJ,                                           , 

Now,  e'en  to  me,  though  known  ot  old, 

Did  but  reluctantly  unfold."— 

**  0  blame  not,  as  poor  Harpool's  crims^ 

An  evil  of  this  evil  time. 

He  deems  dependent  on  his  Care, 

The  safety  of  his  patron's  heir. 

Kor  judges  meet  to  ope  the  tow'r 

To  guest  unknown  at  parting  hour. 

Urging  his  duty  to  excess 

Of  rough  and  stubborn  faithfulness. 

For  this  poor  harper,  I  would  fain 

He  may  relax:— iHark  to  his  strain!" 

IX. 

SONG— reamed. 

"  I  have  song  of  war  for  knight 

Lay  of  love  for  lady  bright. 

Fairy  tale  to  lull  the  heir. 

Goblin  grim  the  maids  to  scare. 

Dark  the  night,  and  long  till  day. 

Do  not  bidtiie  larther  stray! 

Eokeby's  lords  of  martial  fame,                                 f ' 

I  can  count  them  name  by  namej                              '^- 

Legends  of  their  line  there  be. 

Known  to  few,  but  known  to  me; 

If  yon  honour  Rokeby'g  kin. 

Take  the  wand'ring  harper  inl 

Eokeby's  lords  had  fair  regard 

For  the  harp,  and  for  the  bard; 
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Baron's  race  throve  never  well. 
Where  the  cnrse  of  minstrel  felL 
If  yon  love  that  noble  kin. 
Take  the  weary  harper  inl"— 

"  Hark  I  Harpool  parleys — there  is  hope,* 
Said  Bedmond,  '*  ijiat  the  gate  will  ope."— 
— "For  all  thy  brag  and  boast,  I  trow. 
Nought  know'st  thou  of  the  Felon  Sow," 
Quoth  Harpoo),  "nor  how  Greta-side 
She  roam'd,  and  Bokeby  forest  wide; 
Kow  how  Balph  Bokeby  gave  the  beast 
To  Bichmond's  friars  to  make  a  feasu 
Of  Gilbert  GrifSnson  the  tale 
Goes,  and  of  gallant  Peter  Dale, 
Tliat  well  conld  strike  with  sword  amain. 
And  of  the  valiant  son  of  Spain, 
Friar  Middleton,  and  blithe  Sir  Balph; 
There  were  a  jest  to  make  ns  laugh  1 
If  thou  canst  tell  it  in  yon  shade 
Thou'st  won  thy  supper  and  thy  bed." 


Matilda  smil'd;  "  Cold  hope,"  said  she, 
"  From  Harpool's  love  of  minstrelsy  1 
But,  for  this  harper,  may  we  dare, 
Bedmond,  to  mend  his  couch  and  fare?"- 
— "  O,  aak  not  mel — At  minstrel-string 
My  heart  from  infancy  would  spring; 
Kor  can  I  hear  its  simplest  strain. 
But  it  brings  Erin's  dream  again. 
When  plac'd  by  Owen  Lysagh's  knee^ 
(The  Filea  of  O'Neale  was  he, 
A  blind  and  bearded  man,  whose  eld 
Was  sacred  as  a  prophet's  held,) 
I've  seen  a  ring  of  rugged  kerne. 
With  aspect  shaggy,  wild  and  stern, 
Enchanted  by  the  master's  lay. 
Linger  around  the  livelong  day. 
Shift  from  wild  rage  to  wilder  glee^ 
To  love,  to  grie^  to  ecstasy. 
And  feel  each  varied  change  of  Houl 
Obedient  to  the  bard's  control . — 
Ah,  Clandeboyl  thy  friendly  floor 
Sheve-Donard's  oak  shall  light  no  moroj 
Nor  Owen's  harp,  beside  the  blaze. 
Tell  maiden's  love,  or  hero's  praise! 
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The  mantling  brambles  hide  thy  henrth. 
Centre  of  hospitable  mirth; 
All  nndistinguish'd  in  the  glade, 
My  sires'  glad  home  is  prostrate  laid, 
Their  vassals  wander  wide  and  far, 
Serve  foreign  lords  in  distant  war. 
And  now  the  stranger's  sons  enjoy 
The  lovely  woods  of  Clandeboyl" 
He  spoke,  and  proudly  turn'd  aside, 
The  starting  tear  to  dry  and  hide. 

XL 

Matilda's  dark  and  soften'd  eye 

Was  glist'ning  ere  O'i^eale's  was  dry. 

Her  hand  upon  his  arm  she  laid, — 

"  It  is  the  will  of  heav'n,"  she  said. 

"  And  think'st  thou,  Bedmond,  I  can  part 

From  this  lov'd  home  with  lightsome  hoiirt, 

liCaving  to  wild  neglect  whate'er 

Ev'n  from  my  infancy  was  dear? 

For  in  this  calm  domestic  bound 

Were  all  Matilda's  pleasures  found. 

That  hearth,  my  sire  was  wont  to  grace, 

Full  soon  may  be  a  stranger's  place; 

This  hall,  in  which  a  child  I  play'd. 

Like  thine,  dear  Bedmond,  lowly  laid, 

'Ihe  bramble  and  the  thorn  may  braid; 

Or,  pass'd  for  aye  from  me  and  mine, 

It  ne'er  may  shelter  Rokeby's  line. 

Yet  is  this  consolation  giv'u. 

My  Redmond, — 'tis  the  will  of  heav'n." 

Her  word,  her  action,  and  her  phrase, 

Were  kindly  as  in  early  days; 

For  cold  reserve  had  lost  its  pow'r. 

In  sorrow's  sympathetic  hour. 

Toung  Redmond  dar'd  not  trust  his  voieo 

But  rather  had  it  been  his  choice 

To  share  that  melancholy  hour. 

Than,  arm'd  with  all  a  chieftain's  pow'r. 

In  full  possession  to  enjoy 

Slieve-Ponardwide,  and  Clandeboy. 

XIL 

The  blood  left  Wilfrid's  ashen  cheek; 
Matilda  sees,  and  hastes  to  speak,— 
"  Happy  in  friendship's  ready  aid, 
Let  all  my  murmurs  here  be  staid  I 


And  Rokeby's  Maiden  will  not  pan 
From  Rokeby's  hall  with  moody  Jieart. 
This  night  at  least,  for  Bokeliy's  fa:iie, 
The  hospitable  hearth  shall  flame, 
And,  ere  its  native  heir  retire, 
Find  for  the  wand'rer  rest  and  fire. 
While  this  poor  harper,  by  the  blaze, 
Recounts  the  tale  of  other  days. 
Bid  Harpool  ope  the  door  with  speed. 
Admit  him,  and  relieve  each  need. — 
Meantime,  kind  Wycliffe,  wilt  thou  try 
Thy  minstrel  skill?— Nay,  no  reply— 
And  look  not  sad! — I  guess  thy  thought, 
Thy  verse  with  laurels  would  be  bought; 
And  poor  Matilda,  landless  now. 
Has  not  a  garland  for  thy  brow. 
True,  1  must  leave  sweet  Rokeby's  glades. 
Nor  wander  more  in  Greta  shades; 
But  sure,  no  rigid  jailer,  thou 
Wilt  a  short  prison -walk  allow. 
Where  summer  flow'rs  grow  wild  at  will. 
On  Marwood-chase  and  Toller  Hillj 
Then  holly  green  and  lily  gay 
Shall  twine  in  guerdon  of  thy  lay," 
The  mournful  youth,  a  space  aside, 
To  tune  Matilda's  harp  applied; 
And  then  a  low  sad  descant  rung. 
As  prelude  to  the  lay  he  sung. 

XUL 

SONG. 

THE  CYFBEBS  WKEATH. 

O,  Lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me, 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress-tree! 
Too  lively  glow  the  lilies  light. 
The  vamisn'd  holly's  all  too  bright, 
The  May-flow'r  and  the  eglantine 
May  shade  a  brow  less  sad  than  mine; 
But,  Lady,  weave  no  wreath  for  me, 
Or  weave  it  of  the  cypress-tree  I 

Let  dimpledMirth  his  temples  twine 
With  tendrils  of  the  laughing  viae; 
The  manly  oak,  the  pensive  yew. 
To  patriot  and  to  sage  be  due; 
The  myrtle  bough  bids  lovers  live, 
But  tliat  Matilda  will  not  give; 
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Then,  Lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me^ 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress-tree! 

let  merry  England  proudly  rear 
Her  blended  roses,  bought  so  dear, 
Xet  Albin  bind  her  bonnet  blue 
With  heath  and  harebell  dipp'd  in  clew, 
On  favour'd  Erin's  crest  be  seen 
The  flow'r  she  loves  of  em'rald  green^ 
Bat,  Iiady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me. 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress-tree. 

Strike  the  wild  harp,  while  maids  prepare 
The  ivy  meet  for  minstrel's  hair; 
And,  while  his  crown  of  lanrel-Ieaves 
With  bloody  hand  the  victor  weaves, 
Let  the  loud  trump  his  triumph  tcJI; 
But  when  you  hear  the  passing  bell. 
Then,  I/ady,  twine  a  wreath  for  me. 
And  twine  it  of  the  cypress-tree, 

Tesl  twine  for  me  the  cypress  bouglij 
But,'  0  Matilda,  twine  not  now! 
Stay  till  a  few  brief  months  are  past, 
And  I  have  look'd  and  lov'd  my  last! 
When  villagers  my  shroud  bestrew 
With  panzles,  rosemary,  and  rue, — 
Then,  Lady,  weave  a  wreath  for  me, 
And  weave  it  of  the  cypress-tree. 

XIV. 

O'Neale  observ'd  the  starting  tear, 

And  spake  with  kind  and  blithesome  cheer— 

"No,. noble  Wilfrid!  ere  the  day 

When  mourns  the  land  thy  silent  lay. 

Shall  many  a  vrreath  be  iVeely  wove 

By  hand  of  friendship  and  of  love. 

I  would  not  wish  that  rigid  Fate 

Had  doom'd  thee  to  a  captive's  state. 

Whose  hands  are  bound  by  honour's  law 

Who  wears  a  sword  he  must  not  draw; 

But  were  it  so,  in  minstrel  pride 

The  land  together  would  we  ride. 

On  prancing  steeds,  like  harpers  pjd. 

Bound  for  the  halls  of  barons  bold. 

Each  lover  of  the  lyre  we'd  seek. 

From  Michael's  Mount  to  Skiddaw's  Veak, 

Survey  wild  Albin's  mountain  strand, 

And  roam  green  Erin's  lovely  laud. 
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While  thoa  the  gentler  sonls  ^ould  more, 
With  layof  pity  and  of  love. 
And  I,  thy  mate,  in  rougher  strain, 
Wonld  sing  of  war  and  warriors  slaiiip 
Old  England's  bards  were  yangui^'d  then. 
And  Si^tland's  Taunted  Hawthomden, 
And,  silenc'd  on  lenian  ehoj-e, 
M'Cartin's  harp  should  charm  no  mqrel" 
In  lively  mood  he  spoke,  to  wile 
From  Wilfrid's  wpe-wom  cheek  a  smilie. 

XV. 

"But,"  said  Matilda,  "ere  thy  name, 
Good  BediHond,  gain  its  destin'd  fame. 
Say,  wilt  thou  kindly  deign  to  call 
Thy  brother-minstrel  to  the  hall? 
Bid  all  the  household,  too,  attend, 
Each  in  his  rank  a  humble  friend; 
I  know  their  faithful  hearts  will  gripve, 
When  their  poor  Mistress  takes  her  leave 
So  let  the  horn  and  beaker  flow 
To  mitigate  their  parting  woe." 
The  harper  came; — ^in  youth's  first  pripie 
Bimself;  in  mode  of  olden  time 
Bis  garb  was  &shion'd,  to  express 
The  andent  English  minstrel's  dress, 
A  seemly  gown  of  Kendal  green. 
With  gorget  clos'd  of  silver  sheen; 
His  harp  in  silken  scarf  was  slang. 
And  by  his  side  an  anlace  hung. 
It  seem'dsome  masquer's  quaint  array, 
For  revel  or  for  lioliday. 

XVL 

He  made  obeisance  with  a  free 
Yet  studied  air  of  courtesy. 
Each  look  and  accent,  fram'd  to  pleaie, 
Seem'd  to  affect  a  playiiii  ease; 
His  face  was  of  that  doubtfiil  kind. 
That  wins  the  eye,  but  not  the  mind; 
Tet  harsh  it  seem'd  to  deem  amiss 
Of  brow  so  young  and  smooth  as  this. 
His  was  the  subtle  look  and  sly. 
That,  spying  all,  seems  nought  to  spy; 
Bound  all  the  group  his  glances  stolp, 
Uumark'd  themselves  to  mark  the  whole. 
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Yet  snnk  beneath  Matilda's  look, 
If  or  conld  the  eye  of  Bedmond  brook. 
To  the  snspicion^  or  the  old, 
Subtle  and  dangerous  and  bold 
Had  seera'd  this  self-invited  guest; 
But  young  our  lovers, — and  the  rest, 
Wrapt  in  their  sorrow  and  their  fear 
At  parting  of  theu:  Mistress  dear, 
Tcer- blinded  to  the  Castle-hall, 
Came  as  to  bear  her  funeral  ptJL 

-''  XVIL 

All  that  expression  base  was  gone. 

When  wak'd  the  guest  his  minstrel  tone; 

It  fled  at  inspiration's  call, 

As  erst  the  demon  fled  from  Sanl. 

More  noble  glance  be  cast  around, 

More  free-drawn  breath  inapir'd  the  SDond, 

His  pulse  beat  bolder  and  more  high. 

In  ail  the  pride  of  minstrelsy! 

Alas!  too  soon  that  pride  was  o'er. 

Sank  with  the  lay  that  bade  it  soar! 

His  soul  resnm'd,  with  habit's  chain. 

Its  vices  wild  and  follies  vain,. 

And  gave  the  talent,  with  him  bom. 

To  be  a  common  curse  and  scorn; 

Such  was  the  youth  whom  Bokeby's  Maid, 

With  condescending  kindness,  pray'd 

Here  to  renew  the  strain  she  lov'd. 

At  distance  heard  and  well  approv'd, 

XVIIL 
SONQ. 

IBE  EABF. 

I  was  a  wild  and  wayward  boy. 

My  childhood  siorn'd  each  childish  tojr; 

Retir'd  from  all,  reserv'd,  and  coy. 

To  mnsing  prone^ 
I  woo'd  my  solitary  joy, 

My  harp  alone. 
My  yonth,  with  bold  Ambition's  mood, 
Dcspis'dthe  humble  stream  and  wood. 
Where  my  poor  father's  cottage  stood. 

To  fame  unknown; — 
Wlilt  should  my  soaring  views  make  good? 

My  harp  alone  t 
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Love  came  with  all  his  frantic  fire, 
And  wild  romance  of  vain  desiie: 
The  baron's  daughter  heard  my  lyre, 

And  prais'd  the  tone; — 
What  could  presumptuous  hope  inspire? 

My  haip  alone  1 

At  manhood's  touch  the  bubble  burst. 
And  manhood's  pride  the  vision  ours)^ 
And  all  that  had  my  folly  nnrs'd 

Love's  sway  to  own, 
Yet  spar'd  the  spell  that  luU'd  me  first, 

My  harp  alonel 

Woe  came  with  war,  and  want  with  woej 
And  it  was  mine  to  undergo 
Each  outrage  of  the  rebel  foe: — 

Can  aught  atone 
My  fields  laid  waste,  my  cot  laid  low? 

My  harp  alonel 

Ambition's  dreams  I've  seen  d  epart, 
Have  rued  of  penury  the  smart, 
Have  ieli  ot  love  the  venom'd  dart, 

When  hope  was  flown  j 
Yet  rests  one  solace  to  n.y  hear^ — 

My  harp  alonel 

Then  over  mountain,  moor,  and  hill. 
My  f'aithrol  Harp,  I'll  bear  thee  still. 
And  when  this  life  of  want  and  ill 

Is  well  nigh  gone, 
Thy  strings  mine  elegy  shall  thrill. 

My  Harp  alonel 

XIX. 

"  A  pleasing  layl"  Matilda  said; 
But  Harpoul  shook  his  old  grey  head. 
And  took  his  baton  and  his  torch. 
To  seek  his  guard-room  in  the  porch. 
Edmund  observed — ^with  sudden  change. 
Among  the  strings  his  fingers  range. 
Until  they  wak'd  a  bolder  glee 
Of  military  melody: 
Then  paus'd  amid  the  martial  sound. 
And  look'd  with  well-feign'd  fear  arouncV 
"  None  to  this  noble  house  belong," 
He  said,  "  that  would  a  Minstrel  wrong, 
Whose  fete  has  been,  throu  rh  good  and  ill, 
To  love  bis  Boyal  Master  stillj 
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And,  with  joat  honour'd  lesn,  would  fain 
Bejoice  you  with  a  loyal  strain." 
Then,  as  afenred  by  fflgn  and  look. 
The  warlike  tone  again  he  took; 
And  Harpool  8topp'd>,  and  tom'd  to  hear 
A  ditty  of  the  Cavalier. 
XX. 
SONG. 

TBB  CAVALIES. 

While  the  dawn  on  the  mountain  was  misty  and  grey 
My  true  love  has  mounted  iiis  steed  and  away, ' 
Over  hill,  over  valley,  o'er  dale,  and  o'er  down; 
Heaven  shield  the  brave  Gallant  that  fights  fur  the 
Crown  I 

He  has  dofifd  the  silk  doublet  the  breas'^-plate  to  bear, 
He  has  placed  the  steal-cap  o'er  his  long  flowing  hair, 
from  his  belt  to  his  stirrup  his  broadsword  hangs 

down,— 
Heaven  shield  the  brave  Gallant  that  fights  for  the 

Crownl 

For  the  rights  of  fair  England  that  broadsword  he  draws 
Her  King  is  liis  leader,  her  Church  is  his  cause; 
His  watchword  is  honour,hi3pay  is  renown, — 
God  strike  with  the  Gallant  that  strikes  for  the  Crown. 

They  may  boast  of  their  Fairfax,  then:  Waller,  and  all 
The  round-headed  rebels  of  Westminster  Hall; 
But  tell  these  bold  traitors  of  Loudon's  proud  town. 
That  the  spears  of  the  North  have  encircled  the  Crown. 
There's  Derby  and  Cavendish,  dread  of  their  foes, 
There's  Erin's  high  Ormond,  and  Scotland's  Montrosel 
Would  you  match  the  base  Skippon,  and  Massey,  and 

Brown, 
With  the  Barons  of  England,  that  fight  for  the  Crpwnl 
Now  joy  to  the  crest  of  the  brave  Cavalier! 
Be  his  banner  nnconquer'd,  resistless  his  spear. 
Till  in  peace  and  in  triumph  his  toils  he  may  drown, 
In  a  pledge  lo"  fair  England,  her  Church,  and  her  Crown, 

XXL 

«  Alas!"  Matilda  said,  "that  strain. 
Good  harper,  now  is  heard  in  vain  I 
The  time  has  been,  at  such  a  sound, 
When  Bokeby's  vassals  gather'd  ronin\ 
An  htmdrod  manly  hearts  would  bo<iivJ: 
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Bnt  nowj  the  Stirring  verse  we  hear, 
Like  tramp  in  dying  soldier's  ear! 
Listless  ana  sad  the  notes  we  own, 
'J  he  pow'r  to  answer  them  is  Sown. 
Yet  not  without  his  meet  applause. 
Be  he  that  sings  the  rightful  cause, 
Ev'n  when  the  crisis  of  its  fate 
'Jo  human  eye  seems  desperate. 
While  Rokeby's  Heir  snch  pow'r  retains, 
Let  this  slight  guerdon  pay  thy  pains:— 
And,  lejii4  thy  harp;  I  fftin  woul4  try. 
If  my  poor  skill  can  aught  supf)!^ 
Ere  yet  I  leave  my  fathers'  hall, 
Tq  mottrp  the  vanse  in  which  we  f^lLT 

The  harper,  with  a  downcast  look. 
And  trembling  hand,  her  bounty  took.-' 
As  yet,  the  conscious  pride  of  art 
Had  steel'd  him  in  his  treach'rons  part} 
Apow'rfnl  spring,  of  force  nnguess'd. 
That  hath  each  gentler  mood  suppress'dl, 
And  reign'd  in  many  a  human  breast; 
From  his  that  plans  the  red  campaign,. 
To  his  that  wastes  the  woodland  reign. 
The  failing  wing,  the  blood-shot  eye,— 
1  he^ortsman  marks  with  apathy, 
£ach  feeling  of  his  victim's  ill 
I)rown'd  in  his  own  successful  skilL 
The  vet'ran,  too,  who  now  no  more 
Aspires  to  head  the  battle's  roar. 
Loves  still  the  triumph  of  his  art. 
And  trt^ces  on  the  penfiill'd  chart 
Some  stern  invaders  destin'd  way. 
Through  blood  and  ruin  to  hi*  prey; 
Patriots  to  death,  and  towns  to  flame. 
He  doomS)  to  raise  another's  name. 
And  shares  the  guilt,  thongh  not  the  faiiML 
What  pays  him  for  hi»  span  of  time 
Spent  in  premeditated  crime^ 
What  against  pity  arms  his  heart? — 
It  is  the  conscious  pride  of  art. 

xxin. 

But  prindples  in  Edmund's  mind 
Were  baseless,  vague,  and  nndefin'd. 
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His  soni,  like  bark  with  rudder  lost, 
On  Fa^ion's  changeful  tide  was  tost; 
Nor  Vice  nor  Virtue  had  the  pow'r 
Beyond  th'  iUpression  of  the  hour; 
And,  01  when  Passion  rules,  how  rare 
The  hours  that  fall  to  Virtue's  share! 
Yet  now  she  rous'd  her — ^for  the  pride, 
That  lack  of  sterner  guilt  sujjplied, 
Could  scai'oe  support  him  when  arose 
The  lay  that  moum'd  Matilda's  wofes, 

SONG. 

THE  FAREWDLI. 

The  sound  of  Eokeby's  woods  1  hear, 

They  mingle  with  the  song: 
Dark  Greta's  yoifie  is  in  mine  ear, 

I  must  not  hear  thiem  long. 
From  ev'ry  lo-Zd  and  native  haunt 

The  native  Heir  miist  stray. 
And,  like  a  ghost  whom  sunbeams  dauhl. 
Must  part  before  the  day> 

Soon  from  the  halls  my  fathefs  rear'd, 

Their  scutcheons  may  descend. 
A  line  so  long  belov'd  and  fear'd 

May  Boon  obscurely  eni 
No  longer  here  Matilda's  tone 

Shall.bid  these  echoes  swell; 
Yet  shall  they  hear  her  proudly  own 

The  cause  in  which  we  felL 

The  Lady  pb,us'd,  and  then  again 
Besum'd  the  lay  in  loftier  strain. 

XXIV. 

let  our  halls  and  tow'ra  decay, 

Se  our  nante  and  line  forgot, 
Lands  and  mahoi's  pass  awa^,^^ 

We  but  share  out'  MbflaJfch'SIot 
If  no  more  onr  ann^  show 

Battles  won  atid  baiiners  taken. 
Still  in  death,  defeat,  and  wOe, 

Om-B  be  loyalty  iinshakenl 

Constant  still  in  danger's  hour, 

Princes  own'd  our  fathers'  aid ; 
Lands  and  honours,  wealth  and  powV, 

Well  their  loyalty  repaid. 
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Perish  wealth,  and  poVr,  and  pridel 

Mortal  boons  by  mortals  given ; 
But  let  Constancy  abide,— 

Constancy's  the  gift  of  Heaven. 

xxv. 

While  thus  Matilda's  lay  was  heard, 
A  thousand  thoughts  in  Edmund  stirr'd. 
In  peasant  life  he  might  have  known 
As  fair  a  face,  as  sweet  a.  tone; 
But  village  notes  could  ne'er  supply 
That  rich  and  varied  melody; 
And  ne'er  in  cottage-maid  was  seen 
The  easy  dignity  of  mien, 
Claiming  respect,  yet  waving  state, 
That  marks  the  daughters  of  the  great. 
Yet  not,  perchance,  had  these  alone 
His  scheme  of  purpos'd  guilt  o'erthronn. 
But  while  her  energy  of  mind 
Superior  rose  to  griefs  combin'd. 
Lending  its  kindling  to  her  eye, 
Giving  her  form  new  majesty, — 
To  ^Edmund's  thought  Matilda  seem'd 
The  veiy  object  he  had  dream'd; 
When,  long  ere  guilt  his  soul  had  known, 
In  Winston  bo^v'rs  he  mns'd  alone, 
Taxing  his  fancy  to  combine 
The  face,  the  air,  the  voice  divine, 
Of  princess  fair,  by  cruel  fate 
Beft  of  her  honours,  pow'r,  and  state, 
Till  to  her  rightfiil  realm  restor'd 
By  destin'd  hero's  conqu'ring  sword, 

XXVL 

"  Such  was  my  vision]"  Edmund  thought; 
And  have  I,  dien,  the  ruin  wrought 
Of  such  a  maid,  that  fancy  ne'er 
In  fairest  vision  form'd  her  peer? 
Was  it  my  hand  that  could  unclose 
The  postern  to  her  ruthless  foes? 
Foes,  lost  to  honour,  law,  and  faith. 
Their  kindest  mercy  sudden  death! 
Have  I  done  this?  1 1  who  have  swore, 
That  if  the  globe  snch  angel  bore, 
I  would  have  trac'd  its  circle  broad. 
To  kiss  the  ground  on  which  she  trude!— 
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And  now— O!  Would  that  earth  woal..\  .vo, 
And  close  npon  me  while  allvel — 
Is  there  no  hope?  Is  all  then  lost? — 
Bertram's  already  on  his  post  I 
Ev'n  now,  beside  the  Hall's  areh'd  door, 
I  saw  his  shadow  cross  the  floorl 
He  was  to  wait  my  signal  strain 
AJittle  respite  thus  we  gain: 
By  what  I  heard  the  menials  say, 
^Tonng  Wycliffe's  troop  are  on  their  way- 
Alarm  precipitates  the  crime! 
My  hai-p  must  wear  away  the  time." — 
And  then,  in  accents  faint  and  low. 
He  falter'd  forth  a  tale  of  woe.        "* 

XXVII, 
BALLAD. 

"And  whither  Wot^fd  yon  lead  me,  then?" 

Quoth  the  Friar  of  orders  grey  j 
And  the  Knffians  twain  replied  again, 

"  By  a  dying  woman  to  prayi"^— 

"I  see,"  he  s^d,  a  "lovely  sight, 

A  sight  bodes  little  harm, 
A  lady  a^  a  lily  bright, 

Witt  an  infant  oii  her  atm."-^ 

"Then  do  thine  office.  Friar  grey, 

And  see  thou  shrive  her  freol 
Else  shall  the  spriiCi  that  parts  to-night, 

fling  all  its  guilt  on  thee. 
"Let  mass  be  Said,  and  trfcritals  read, 

When  thou'rt  to  convent  gone, 
And  bid  the  bell  of  St  Benedict 

Toll  out  its  deepest  tone." 
The  shrift  is  done,  the  Fiiar  is  gone. 

Blindfolded  as  he  came — 
Next  morning,  all  in  Llttlecot  Hall 

Were  weeping  for  theur  dame. 
Wild  Darrell  is  an  altet'd  man. 

The  village  crones  can  tellj 
He  looks  pale  as  day,  and  strives  to  pray. 

If  he  hewti  the  convent  belL 
If  prince  or  peer  cross  Darrell's  Wiiy, 

He'll  beard  him  in  his  pride^- 
If  he  meet  a  Friar  of  orders  grey. 

He  droops  and  turns  aside. 
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XXYIU, 

"Harper!  methinks  thy  magic  lays," 
Matilda  said,  "  can  goblins  raise  1 
W  eU  nigh  my  fancy  can  discern. 
Near  the  dark  porch,  a  visage  stern; 
E'en  now,  in  yonder  shadowy  nook, 
I  see  itl  Bedmond,  Wilfrid,  look! — 
A  human  form  distinct  and  clear — 
God,  for  thy  mercy! — It  draws  near!" 
She  saw  too  true     iStride  after  stride. 
The  centre  of  that  chamber  wide 
Fierce  Bertram  gain'd;  then  made  a  stand, 
And,  proudly  waving  with  liis  hand, 
Thundef'd — "Be  still,  upon  your  lives  1-r- 
He  bleeds  who  speaks,  he  dies  who  strives," 
Behind  their  chie^  the  robber  crew 
Forth  Irom  the  darken'd  portal  drew. 
In  silence— save  that  echo  dread 
Beturu'd  their  heavy  measur'd  tread. 
The  lamp's  uncertain  lustre  gave 
Their  arms  to  gleam,  their  plumes  to  wave; 
File  after  file  in  order  pass,  * 
like  forms  on  Banquo's  mystic  glass. 
Then,  halting  at  their  leader's  sign. 
At  once  they  form'd  and  curv'd  their  line, 
Hemming  within  its  crescent  drear 
Their  victims,  like  a  herd  of  deer. 
Another  sign,  and  to  the  aim 
Levell'd  at  once  their  muskets  came, 
,     As  waiting  but  their  chieftain's  word, 
To  make  their  iatal  volley  heard. 

Back  in  a  heap  the  menials  drewj 
Yet,  ev'n  in  mortal  terror,  true. 
Then-  pale  and  startled  group  oppose 
Between  Matilda  and  the  toes, 
"O,  haste  thee,  Wilfridl"  Kedmond  cried  i 
Undo  that  wicket  by  thy  side! 
Bear  hence  Matilda — gain  Ibe  wood — 
The  pass  may  be  a  while  made  good-r- 
Thy  band,  ere  this,  must  sure  be  nigh — 
O  speak  not — dally  not — but  fly!" 
While  yet  the  crowd  their  motions  hide, 
Through  the  low  wicket  door  they  glidic. 
Through  vaulted  passages  they  wind. 
In  Gothic  intricacy  twin'd; 
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Wafrid  half  led,  and  half  he  bore, 
Matilda  to  the  postern-door. 
And  safe  beneath  the  forest  tree. 
The  lady  stands  at  liberty. 
The  moonbeams,  the  freeh  gale's  caress, 
Eenew'd  suspended  consciousness; — 
»  Where's  Kedmond?"  eagerly  she  cries; 
«  Thou  answer'st  not— he  dies!  he  diesl 
And  thou  hast  left  him,  all  bereft      ^ 
Of  mortal  aid — with  murd'rers  left! 
I  know  it  well — he  would  not  yield 
His  sword  to  man — his  doom  is  seal'd ! 
For  my  scom'd  life,  which  thou  hast  bought 
At  price  of  his,  I  thank  thee  not." 

XXX 

Th'  nnjuBt  reproach,  the  angry  look, 

The  heart  of  Wilirid  could  not  brook, 

"Lady,"  he  said,  "my  band  so  near, 

In  safety  thou  mayst  rest  thee  here. 

For  Eedmond's  death  thou  shalt  not  mourn, 

If  mine  can  buy  his  safe  return." 

He  turn'd  away — his  heart  throbb'd  high, 

The  tear  was  bursting  from  his  eye; 

The  sense  of  her  injustice  press'd 

Upon  the  Maid's  distracted  breast,-^ 

"  Stay,  Wilfrid,  stay  I  all  aid  is  yain!" 

He  heard,  but  turn'd  him  not  again; 

He  reaches  now  the  postern-door, 

Kow  enters — and  is  seen  no  more. 

XXXL 

With  all  the  agony  that  e'er 
Was  gender'd  'twixt  suspense  and  fear. 
She  watch'd  the  line  of  windows  tall. 
Whose  Gothic  lattice  lights  the  Hull, 
Distinguish'd  by  the  paly  red 
The  lamps  in  dim  reflection  shed. 
While  all  beside  in  wan  moonlight 
Each  grated  casement  glinimer'd  whit/a. 
No  sight  of  harm,  no  sound' of  ill, 
It  is  a  deep  and  midnight  stilL 
Who  look'd  upon  the  scene,  had  guess'd 
All  in  the  Castle  were  at  rest: 
When  sudden  on  the  windows  shone 
A  light'ning  flash,  jusl  seen  and  gone! 
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A  sliot  IS  heard^-AgaiU  theflamd 
riash'd  thick  and  fast-^a  volley  caipe-. 
Then  «cho'd  wildly,  from  within. 
Of  shout  and  scream  the  mingled  din, 
And  weapon-clash  and  madd'ning  cry. 
Of  those  who  kill,  and  those  who  diiSl^^ 
As  fill'd  the  Hall  with  snlph'roas  smoke. 
More  red,  more  dark,  the  death-flash  broke; 
And  fq^ms  were  on  the  b,ttice  east, 
That  ficruek  or  struggledi  as  they  past, 

XXXIL 

What  sonnds  upon  the  midnight  Wind 
Approach  so  rapidly  behind  J 
It  is,  it  is  the  tramp  of  steeds, 
Matilda  hears  the  sottnd,  she  speeds, 
Seizes  upon  the  leader's  r^ — 
"  O,  haste  to  aid,  ere  aid  be  vain  ! 
Fly  to  the  postern — gain  the  Hall!" 
From  saddle  spring  the  troopers  all; 
Their  gallant  steeds,  at  liberty,, 
Kan  wild  along  the  moonlight  lea. 
But,  ere  they  burst  upon  the  scene. 
Full  stnbboru  had  the  conflict  been. 
When  Bertram  mark'd  Matilda's  fliglit. 
It  gave  the  signal  for  the  fight; 
And  Bokeby's  vet'rans,  seam'd  with  scara 
Of  Scotland's  and  oi  Erin's  wars, 
Their  momentary  panic  o'er, 
Stood  to  the  arms  which  then  they  hore 
(For  they  were  weapon'd,  and  prepar'd^ 
Their  Mistress  on  her  way  to  guard.) 
Then  cheer'd  them  to  the  fight  O'Neale, 
Then  peal'd  the  [^oc,  and  clash'd  the  stoelj 
The  war-smoke  soon  with  sable  breath 
Barken'd  the  scene  of  blood  and  death, 
While  on  the  few  defenders  close 
The  Bandits,  with  redoubled  blow^ 
And  twice  driVn  back,  yet  fierce  and  fell, 
Beuew  the  charge  with  frantic  yell. 

XXXIIL 

Wilfrid  has  fall'n — but  o'et  him  stood 
Young  Eedmond,  soil'd  with  smoke  and  bloOd, 
Cheering  his  mates  with  heart  and  hand 
Still  to  make  good  their  desp'rate  stand. 
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"  V-p,  comrades,  np  I    In  Rokeby'a  hells 

Ke'er  be  it  said  GUI'  courage  falls. 
What!  faint  ye  for  their  savage  crjr, 
Or  do  the  smoke-wreaths  daunt  your  eye? 
G^ese  rafters  hare  retnm'd  a  shout 
As  loud  at  Bokeby's  wassail  rout, 
As  thick  a  smoke  these  hearths  have  given 
At  Hallow-tide  or  Christmas-even. 
Stand  to  it  yet !  renew  the  fight, 
For  Bokeby's  and  Matilda's  right  I     " 
These  slaves  t  they  dare  not,  hand  to  hand. 
Bide  buffet  from  a  true  man's  brand." 
Impetuous,  active,  fierce,  and  young. 
Upon  th'  advancing  f»es  he  sprung. 
Woe  to  the  wretch  at  whom   is  bent 
£is  brandish'd  falchion's  sheer  descent! 
Backward  they  scatter'd  as  he  came, 
Ijike  wolves  before  the  levin  flame, 
"When,  mid  their  howling  conclave  driven, 
Sath  glanc'd  the  thunderbolt  of  heaven. 
Bertram  msh'd  on — ^but  Harpool  clasp'd, 
His  knees,  although  in  death  he  gasp'd, 
His  falling  corpse  before  him  flung, 
And  round  the  trammelt'd  ruffian  clung. 
Just  then,  the  soldiers  fiU'd  the  dome, 
And,  shouting,  charg'd  the  felons  home 
So  fiercely,  that  in  panic  dread. 
They  broke,  they  yielded,  fell,  or  fled, 
Bertram's  stern  voice  they  heed,  no  more, 
■Though  heard  above  the  battle's  roar; 
While,  trampling  down  the  dying  man. 
He  strove,  with  voUey'd  threat  and  ban, 
In  scorn  of  odds,  in  fate's  despite, 
To  rally  up  the  desp'rate  fight. 

XXXIV. 

Boon  murkier  clouds  the  Hall  enfold. 
Than  e'er  from  battle-thunders  roU'd ! 
So  dense,  the  combatants  scarce  know 
To  aim  or  to  avoid  the  blow. 
Smoth'ring  and  blindfold  grows  the  fight- 
But  soon  shall  dawn  a  dismal  light! 
'Mid  crieS)  and  clashing  arms,  there  camo 
The  hollow  sound  of  rushing  flame; 
New  horrors  on  the  tumult  dire 
Arise— the  Castle  is  on  fire  1 
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Donbtfid,  if  cliaYiceliad  cast  tbe  brand. 
Or  frantic  Bertram's  desp'rate  haad. 
Hatilda  saw — for  frequent  broke 
IVom  the  dim  casements  bursts  of  smoke. 
Yon  toVr,  which  late  so  clear  defia'tl 
On  the  fair  hemisphere  reclin'd. 
That,  pencill'd  on  its  azure  pure. 
The  eye  could  count  each  embrasure 
Now,  swath'd  within  the  swiping  cleud-, 
Seems  giatat-speetre  in  his  shroud; 
Till,  from  each  loop-hole  flashing  ligbt, 
A  spout  of  iire  shines  ruddj  blight, 
And,  gath'ring  to  united  glai«, 
Streams  high  into  the  midnight  air; 
A  dismal  beacon,  far  and  Wide, 
That  waken'd  Greta's  slumb'ring  side. 
Soon  all  beneath,  through  gall'ry  long 
And  pendant  arch,  the  fire  fla;h'd  strong, 
Snatching  whatever  could  maintain, 
Raise,  or  extend  its  lUrions  reign; 
Startling,  with  closer  cause  of  dread, 
The  females  who  the  conflict  fled, 
And  now  rush'd  forth  upon  the  plaioj 
IFilling  the  air  with  clamours  Tain. 

XXXV. 

But  ceas'd  not  yet,  the  Hall  within. 

The  shriek,  the  shout,  the  carnage^n. 

Till  bursting  lattices  give  proof 

The  flames  Save  caught  the  rafler'd  root. 

What  I  wait  they  till  its  beams  amain 

Crash  on  the  slayers  and  the  slain? 

Th'  alarm  is  caught — the  drawbridge  falis, 

The  warriors  hurry  from  the  walls, 

But,  by  tbe  conflagration's  lights  ~ 

Upon  the  lawn  renew  the  fight. 

Each  straggling  felon  down  was  hew'd, 

!Not  one  co^d  g^n  the  ehelt'ring  wood; 

But  forth  th'  affi'ighted  harper  sprung, 

And  to  Matilda's  robe  he  clung. 

Her  shriek,  entreaty,  and  command, 

Stopp'd  the  pursuer's  lifted  hand, 

Denzil  and  he  alire  were  ta'en; 

The  rest,  save  Bertram,  all  are  slofai. 

XXX  VL 

And  where  is  Bertram?— Soaring  high. 
The  gen'ral  flame  asiceads  the  skyj 


In  gather's  group  the  soldiers  gaze 
Upon  the  broad  and  soaring  iiiiae. 
When,  like  infernal  demon,  gent 
Ped  from  his  penal  element, 
To  fdagne  and  to  pollute  the  air,— . 
His  face  all  gore,  on  fire  his  hair, 
Forth  &om  the  central  mass  of  smoke 
The  giant  form  of  Bertram  broke! 
His  teandish'd  sword  on  high  he  rears, 
Then  pbusg'd  among  opposing  spears; 
Bound  his  left  arm  Ms  mantle  truss'd, 
Eeceiv'd  and  foil'd- three  lances''  thrast 
Nor  these  his  headlong  course  withstood. 
Like  reeds  he  snapp'd  the  tough  asb-wood. 
In  rain  his  foes  around  him  clung; 
With  matchless  force  aside  he  flung 
Their  boldest, — as  the  bull,  at  bay, 
Tosses  the  ban-dogs  irom  his  way, 
Through  forty  foes  his  path  he  made; 
And  s^ely  gain'd  the  forest  glade. 

CVII. 


Scarce  was  this  final  conflict  o'er. 
When  from  the  postern  Bedmond  boiB 
Wilftid,  who,  as  of  life  bereft. 
Had  in  the  fatal  Hall  been  left. 
Deserted  there  by  all  his- train; 
But  Bedmond  saw,  amd  tom'd  again, — 
Beneath  an  oak  he  laid  him  d&wn. 
That  in  the  blaze,  gleam'd  ruddy  brown^ 
And  then:  his:  mantle's  clasp  undid; 
Matilda  held  .his  drooping  head. 
Till,  giy'n  to  breathe  the  Ireer  aip, 
Eeturnijig'life  repaid  their  care. 
He  gaz'd  on  tiiem  with  hea^  sigh,— > 
"  I  could  baye  wish'd  ey'n  thus  to  diel" 
Noj  mcire  he  said — for  now  with  speed 
Each  trooper  had  regain'd  his  steed; 
The  ready  paKreys  stood  array'd, 
For  Bedmond  and  for  Bokeby's  M^d; 
Two  Wilfrid  on  his  hcwse-  sustain, 
One  leads-Tus  charger  hy  the  rein. 
But  oft  Matilda  look'd  behind, 
As  np  thesyale  o£  Tees  they  wind; 
Where  far  the  mansion  of  her  sires 
Beacon'dthe  dale  with  midnight  fire* 
In  gloomy  arch  abov©  them  spread. 
The  clonded  heay'n  lower'd  bloody  red: 
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Beneath,  in  sombre  light,  the  flood 
Appear'd  to  roll  in  wares  of  blood. 
Then,  one  by  one,  was  heard  to  fall 
The  tow'r,  the  donjon-keep,  the  hall. 
Bach  msbing  down  with  thunder  sound, 
A  space  the  conflagration  drown'd; 
Till,  gath'ring  strength,  again  it  rose^ 
Announc'd  its  triumph  in  its  close. 
Shook  wide  its  light  the  landscape  o'er. 
Then  sunk — and  Bokeby  was  no  morel 
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The  summer  sun,  whose  early  pow'r 
Was  wont  to  gild  Matilda's  bow'r, 
And  rouse  her  with  his  matin  ray 
Her  duteous  orisons  to  pay. 
That  morning  sun  has  three  times  seen 
The  flow'rs  unfold  on  Eokeby  green. 
But  sees  no  more  the  slumbers  fly 
!^omfair  Matilda's  hazel  eye; 
That  morning  sun  has  three  times  broke 
On  Bokeby's  glades  of  elm  and  oalc, 
But,  rising  &om  their  silvan  screen, 
Marks  no  grey  turrets'  glance  between. 
A  shapeless  mass  lie  keep  and  tow'r. 
That,  hissing  to  the  morning  show'r. 
Can  but  with  smould'ring  vapour  pay 
The  early  smile  of  summer  day. 
The  peasant,  to  his  labour  bound. 
Pauses  to  view  the  blacken'd  mound, 
Striving,  amid  the  ruin'd  space. 
Each  well-remember'd  spot  to  trace. 
That  length  of  frail  and  flre-scorch'd  wall 
Once  screen'd  the  hospitable  hall; 
When  yonder  broken  arch  was  whole, 
'Twas  there  was  dealt  the  weekly  dolej 
And  where  yon  tott'ring  columns  nod, 
The  chapel  sent  the  hymn  to  God. — 
So  flits  the  world's  uncertain  span! 
Nor  zeal  for  God,  nor  love  for  man. 
Gives  mortal  monuments  a  date 
Beyond  the  pow'r  of  Time  and  Fate. 
The  tow'rs  must  share  the  builder's  doom; 
Buin  is  theirs,  and  bis  a  tombt 
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Bat  better  boon  benignant  Heav'n 
To  Faith  and  Charity  has  giv'n, 
And  bids  the  Christian  hope  sublime 
Transcend  the  bounds  of  Kate  and  Time. 

n. 

Now  tbe  third  night  of  summer  came. 

Since  that  which  witness'd  Bokeby's  flame. 

On  Brignall  clifi^  and  Scargill  bralce 

The  ^owlet's  homilies  awake, 

The  bittern  scream'd  Irom  rush  and  flag, 

The  raven  slumber'd  on  the  crag; 

Forth  from  his  den  the  otter  drew, — 

Grayling  and  trout  their  tyrant  knew, 

As  between  reed  and  sedge  he  peers, 

With  fierce  round  snout  arid  sharpen'd  ears, 

Or,  prowling  by  the  moonbeam  cuol, 

Watches  the  stream  or  swims  the  pool;— 

Perch'd  on  his  wonted  eyrie  high. 

Sleep  seal'd  the  tercelet's  wearied  eye, 

That  all  the  day  had  watch'd  so  well 

The  cushat  dart  across  the  delL 

In  dubious  beam  reflected  shone 

That  lofty  cliff  of  pale  grey  stone. 

Beside  whose  base  the  secret  cave 

To  rapine  late  a  refuge  gave. 

The  crag's  wild  crest  of  copse  and  yew 

On  Greta's  breast  dark  shadows  threw; 

Shadows  that  met  or  shunn'd  the  sight. 

With  every  change  of  fitful  light; 

As  hope  and  fear  alternate  chase 

Our  course  through  life's  uncertain  race. 

nL 

Gliding  by  crag  and  copsewood  green, 
A  solitary  form  was  seen 
To  trace  with  stealthy  pace  the  wold. 
Like  fox  that  seeks  the  midnight  fold, 
And  pauses  oft,  and  cow'rs  dismay'd. 
At  ev^ry  breath  that  stirs  the  shade. 
He  passes  now  the  ivy  bush, — 
The  owl  has  seen  him,  and  is  hush; 
He  passes  now  the  dodder'd  oak, — 
He  heard  the  startled  raven  croak; 
liower  and  lower  he  descends, 
Bnstle  the  leaves,  the  brushwood  bends; 

13 
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The  otter  hears  him  tread  the  ehdre, 
And  dires,  and  is  beheld  no  more; 
And  by  the  cliif  of  pale  grey  stone 
The  midnight  wand'rer  stands  alome^ 
Methinks,  that  by  the  moon  we  traco 
A  well-remember'd  form  and  face! 
1'hat  stripling  shape,  that  cheek  so  pafe, 
Combine  to  tell  a  rueful  tale, 
Of  pow'rs  misus'd,  of  passion's  foreev 
Of  guilt,  of  grief,  and  of  remorse ! 
.  'Tis  Edmund's  eye,  at  ev'ry  sound 
That  flings  that  guilty  glance  arounct; 
'Tis  Edmund's  trembling  haste  dividea 
The  brushwood  that  the  eaverji  hides; 
And,  when  its  narrow  porch  Ues  bare. 
Til  Edmund's  form  that  enters  there, 

IV. 

His  flint  and  steel  have  sparki'd  bright^ 
A  lamp  hath  lent  the  cavern  light. 
Fearful  and  quick  his  eye  surveys 
Each  angle  of  the  glooiny  maze. 
Since  last  he  leii  that  stem  abode, 
It  seem'd  as  none  its  floor  had  trod; 
Untouch'd  appear'd  the  various  spoil. 
The  purchase  of  his  comrades'  toU; 
Masks  and  disguises  grim'd  with  mad. 
Arms  broken  and  defil'd  with  blood. 
And  all  the  nameless  tools  that  aid 
Night-felons  in  their  lawless  trade^ 
Upon  the  gloomy  walls  were  hong. 
Or  lay  in  nooks  Obscurely  flung, 
StiU  on  the  sordid  board  appear 
The  relics  of  the  noontide  cheer: 
Flagons  and  empty  flasks  were  there. 
And  bench  o'erthrown,  and  shatter'd  ehair); 
And  all  around  the  semblance  show'd, 
As  when  the  final  revel  glow'd, 
When  the  red  sun  was  setting  fast. 
And  parting  pledge  Ouy  Denzil  past, 
"  To  Rokeby  treasure-vaults  I"  they  quaff'(S, 
And  shouted  loud  and  wildly  laugh'd, 
Fonr'd  madd'ning  from  the  rocky  door. 
And  parted — to  return  no  more! 
They  found  in  Kokeby  vaults  their  doom, — 
A  bloody  death,  a  burning  tombl 

V. 

There  his  own  peasant  dress  he  spies, 
Doll'd  to  assume  that  quaint  disguise ; 
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And  shudd'ring  thought  upon  his  glee. 

When  prank'd  in  garb  of  minstrelsy. 

"  0,  be  the  fatal  iirt  accurst," 

He  cried,  "  that  mov'd  my  folly  first; 

Till,  btib'd  by  bandits'  base  applause, 

I  burst  through  God's  and  Nature's  laws! 

Three  summer  days  are  scantly  past 

Since  I  have  trod  this  cavern  last, 

A  thoughtless  wretch,  and  prompt  to  err — 

But,  O,  as  yet  no  murderer! 

Ev'n  now  I  list  my  comrades'  cheer. 

That  gen'ral  laugh  is  in  mine  ear. 

Which  rais'd  my  pulse,  and  steeFd  my  heart, 

As  I  rehears'd  my  treach'rons  part— r 

And  vonid  that  all  since  then  could  seem 

The  phantom  of  a  fever's  dreami 

But  fatal  Mem'ry  notes  too  vveU 

The  horrors  of  the  dying  yell. 

From  my  despairipg  mates  that  br rfce, 

When  flash'd  the  fire  and  roU'd  the  smdw; 

When  the  avengers  shouting  came, 

And  hemi9'4  ns  'twixt  the  sword  ai^d  flai|iel 

My  frantic  flight, — the  lifted  bran<i, — 

That  angel's  intCTposing  handJ 

Ifi  for  my  life  from  slatigliter  fr^, 
I  yet  could  pay  some  grafeful  ipeeal 
Perchance  this  object  of  my  quest 
May  aid" — ^he  turn'd,  nor  spoke  tho  re^^ 

VL 

Due  northward  from  the  rugged  hearth. 

With  paces  five  he  metes  ihe  earth, 

Then  toil'd  with  mattock  to  explore 

The  entrails  of  the  cavern  floor. 

Nor  paus'd  till,  deep  beneath  the  ground, 

His  search  a  small  steel  caslfet  found. 

Just  as  he  stoop'd  to  loose  its  hasp, 

His  shoul4er  felt  a  giant  grasp. 

He  started,  and  loqk'd  up  aghast, 

Then  shriek'dl— 'Twas  Bertram  held  him  fast. 

"  Fear  notl"  he  said;  but  who  could  hear 

That  deep  stern  voice,  and  Pi^asp  to  tear? 

"  Fear  not! — By  heav'n  he  shakes  as  mucb 

As  partridge  in  the  falcon's  clutch:" 

He  rais'd  him,  and  unloos'd  his  hold. 

While  from  the  op'ning  casket  roll'd 

A  chain  and  I8li<|uaite  of  goid. 
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Bertram  beheld  it  with  enrprise, 

Gaz'd  on  its  fashion  and  device, 

Then,  cheering  Edmund  as  he  could. 

Somewhat  he  smooth'd  his  rugged  mood: 

For  still  the  youth's  half-lifted  eye 

Quiver'd  with  terror's  agony. 

And  sidelong  glanc'd,  as  to  explore, 

In  meditated  flight,  the  door. 

"  Sit,"  Bertram  said,  "  from  danger  free: 

Thou  canst  not,  and  thou  shalt  not,  flee.    ' 

Chance  brings  me  hither:  hill  and  plain 

Fve  sought  for  refuge-place  in  vain. 

And  tell  me  now,  thou  aguish  boy, 

What  mak'st  thou  here?  what  means  this  toy? 

Denzil  and  thou,  I  mark'd,  were  ta'en; 

What  lucky  chance  qnbound  your  chain? 

I  deem'd,  long  since  on  Baliol's  tow'r, 

Tour  heads  were  warp'd  with  sun  and  show'r. 

Tell  me  the  whole — and,  mark  I  nought  e'er 

Chafes  me  like  falsehood,  or  like  fear." 

Gath'ring  his  courage  to  his  aid. 

But  trembling  still,  the  youth  Obey'd. 

VIL 

"  Denzil  and  I  two  nights  pass'd  o'er 

In  fetters  on  the  dungeon  floor. 

A  guest  the  third  sad  morrow  brought; 

Our  hold  dark  Oswald  Wycliffe  sought. 

And  ey'd  my  comrade  long  askance, 

With  fix'd  and  penetrating  glance. 

*Guy  Denzil  art  thou  call'd?'— 'The  same.'— 

*  At  Court  who  serv'd  wild  Buckinghame; 

Thence  banish'd,  won  a  keeper's  place. 

So  Villiers  will'd,  in  Marwood -chase; 

That  lost — I  need  not  tell  thee  why — 

Thou  mad'st  thy  wit  thy  wants  supply. 

Then  fought  for  Eokeby: — Have  I  guess'd 

My  pris'ner  right?' — '  At  thy  behest.' — 

He  paus'd  a  while,  and  then  went  on 

With  low  and  confidential  tone; — • 

Me,  as  I  judge,  not  then  he  saw. 

Close  nestl'd  in  my  couch  of  straw. — 

•List  to  me,  Guy.    Thou  know'st  the  great 

Have  frequent  need  of  what  they  hate; 

Hence,  in  their  favour  olt  we  see 

Unscmpl'd,  useful  men  like  thee. 

Were  I  dispos'd  to  bid  thee  live, 

Wliat  pledge  of  faith  hast  tbon  to  give?' 
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Via 

"  Tho  ready  Fiend,  who  never  yet 

Hath  fail'd  to  sharpen  BenzU's  wit. 

Prompted  his  lie—'  His  only  child 

Should  rest  his  pledge.' — The  Baron  smil'dl. 

And  tfiro'd  to  me — 'Thqu  art  his  son? ' 

I  bow'd — oar  fetters  were  undone. 

And  we  were  led  to  hear  apart 

A  dreadful  lesson  of  his  art. 

Wilfrid,  he  wd,  his  heir  and  son. 

Had  &ir  Matilda's  favour  won;  "• 

And  long;  since  had  their  union  been, 

But  for  &r^  father's  bigot  spleen. 

Whose  brute  and  blindfold  party-rage 

Would,  force  per  force,  her  hand  engage 

To  a  base  kern  of  Irish  earth, 

Unknqwn  his  lineage  and  his  burthr 

Save  ths^t  a  dyiiig  ruffian  bore 

The  infant  brat  to  Eokeby  door.  -. 

Gentle  ^estrMUt,  he  said,  would  lea^ 

Old  Kokeby  to  enlarge  his  creed} 

But  fair  occasion  he  must  find 

For  such  restraint  well-meant  and  kind, 

The  Knight  being  render'd  to  his  charg:a 

But  as  a  prisoner  at  large.  ) 


IX.        ^ 

"  He  scbool'd  us  in  a  well-forg'd  tale. 

Of  scheme  the  Castle  walls  to  scale. 

To  which  was  leagued  each  Cavalier 

That  dwells  upon  the  Tjne  and  Wears 

That  Eokeby,  his  parole  forgot, 

Had  dealt  with  us  to  aid  the  plot. 

Such  was  the  charge,  which  Denzil's  zeal 

Of  hate  to  Kokeby  and  O'Neale 

Proffer'd,  as  witness,  to  make  good, 

Ev'n  though  the  forfeit  were  their  blood. 

I  scrupled,  until  o'er  and  o'er 

His  pris'ners.'  safety  WycUfFe  swore; 

And  then— alas;  what  needs  there  more? 

I  knew  I  should  not  live  to  say 

The  proffer  I  refiis'd  that  day; 

Ashain'd  to  live,  yet  loath  to  die, 

I  soil'd  me  with  their  infamy!" — 

"  Poor  youth,"  said  Bertr  am,  *•  wav'ring  ttill 

Unfit  alike  for  good  or  ill! 
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But  what  fell  next?" — "Soon  as  at  large 
Was  scroU'd  and  sign'd  our  fatal  charge, 
There  never  yet,  on  tragic  stage, 
Was  seen  so  well  a  painted  rage 
As  Oswald's  show'dl    With  loud  alarm 
He  call'd  his  garrison  to  arm; 
From  tow'r  to  tow'r,  from  post  to  post, 
He  hurried  as  if  all  were  lost; 
Consigu'd  to  dungeon  and  to  chain 
The  good  old  knight  and  all  his  train; 
Wam'd  each  suspected  Cavalier, 
Within  his  limits,  to  appear 
To-morrow,  at  the  hour  of  noon. 
In  the  high  church  of  Eglistone."— 


"Of  Eglistone!— Ev'n  now  I  pass'd," 

Faid  Bertram,  "as  the  night  clos'd  fast; 

Torches  and  cressets  gleam'd  around, 

I  heard  the  saw  and  hammer  sound. 

And  I  could  mark  they  toil'd  to  raise 

A  scaffold,  hung  with  sable  baize. 

Which  the  grim  headsman's  scene  display'd, 

Block,  ase,  anJ  sawdust  ready  laid. 

Some  evil  deed  will  there  be  done, 

Unless  Matilda  wed  his  son; — 

She  loves  him  not — 'tis  shrewdly  gness'd 

That  Redmond  rules  the  damsel's  breast. 

This  is  a  turn  of  Oswald's  skill; 

But  I  may  meet,  and  foil  him  still!—— 

How  cam'st  thou  to  thy  freedom?" — "There 

Lies  mystery  more  dark  and  rare. 

In  midst  of  Wycliffe's  well  feign'd  rage^ 

A  seroll  was  offer'd  by  a  page, 

W  ho  told,  a  mufSed  horsemen  late 

Had  left  it  at  the  Castle  gate. 

He  broke  the  seal— his  cheek  show'd  change^ 

Sudden,  portentous,  wild,  and  strange; 

The  mimic  passion  of  his  eye 

Was  tum'd  to  actual  agony; 

His  hand  like  summer  sapling  shook. 

Terror  and  guilt  were  in  his  look. 

Dcnzil  he  judg'd,  in  time  of  need, 

Fit  counsellor  for  e\il  deed; 

And  thus  apart  his  counsel  broke 

While  with  a  ghastly  smile  he  spokei— ' 
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XL 

" '  As  in  the  pageants  of  the  stage, 
The  dead  awake  in  this  wild  age, 
Mortha^-whom  all  men  deem'd  deci-ccd 
In  his  own  deadly  snare  to  bleed. 
Slain  by  a  bravo,  whom,  o'er  sea. 
He  train'd  to  aid  in  murd'ring  rae, — 
Mortham  has  'scaped  I  The  coward  shot 
The  steed,  but  harm'd  the  rider  not.' " 
Here,  with  an  execration  fell, 
Bertram  leap'd  np,  and  p.c'd  the  cell:-— 
"T  hine  own  grey  head,  or  bosom  dark," 
He  mntter'd,  "  may  be  surer  mark!" 
Then  sat,  and  sign'd  to  Edmund^pale 
With  terror,  to  resume  his  tale, 
"  Wjfcliffe  went  on: — '  Mark  with  what  fligiiti 
Of  wilder'd  reverie  he  writes: — 

THE  LETTEK. 

'  Ruler  of  Mortham's  destiny! 

Though  dead,  thy  victim  lives  to  thee. 

Once  had  he  all  that  binds  to  li:e 

A  lovely  child,  a  lovelier  wife; 

Wealth,  fame,  and  friendship,  were  his  own — 

Thou  gav'st  the  word,  and  they  are  flown. 

Mark  how  he  pays  thee: — To  thy  hand 

He  yields  his  hpuours  and  his  1.  ml, 

One  boon  premis'd; — Restore  liis  chJldl 

And,  from  his  native  land  exilM, 

Mortham  no  more  returns  to  claim 

His  lands,  his  honours,  or  his  name; 

Kefuse  him  this,  and  from  the  slain 

Thou  shalt  see  Mortham  rise  again,' — 

XII. 

"This billet  while  the  baron  read. 
His  falt'ring  accents  show'd  his  dread  j 
He  press'd  his  forehead  with  his  palm. 
Then  took  a  scornful  tone  and  calm  •, 
•  Wild  as  the  winds,  as  billows  wildl 
What  wot  I  of  his  spouse  or  child? 
Hither  he  brought  a  joyous  dame. 
Unknown  her  lineage  or  her  namej 
Her,  in  some  frantic  fit,  he  slew; 
The  nurse  and  child  in  fear  withdrew. 
fleav'n  be  my  witness  1  wist  1  where 
To  fmd  this  youth,  my  kinsman's  heir,— 


Unguerdon'd,  I  would  give  with  joy 
Tlie  father's  arms  to  fold  his  boy. 
And  Morthatn's  lands  and  tow'rs  res'gii 
To  the  just  heirs  of  Mortham's  line.' — 
Thou  know'sc  that  scarx^ly  e'en  W  t«»r 
Suppresses  Denzil's  cynic  sneer; — 
''Ihen  happy  is  thy  vassal's  part,' 
He  said,  'to  ease  his  patron's  heart! 
In  thine  own  jailer's  watchful  care 
Lies  Mortham's  just  and  rightful  heir; 
Thy  gen'rous  wish  is  fully  won, — 
Bedmond  O'Neale  is  Mortham's  son.' — 

XIU. 

"  Up  starting  with  a  frenzied  look. 

His  clenched  hand  the  Baron  shook: 

'  Is  Hell  at  work?  or  dost  thou  rare, 

Or  dar'st  thou  palter  with  me,  slave  I 

Perchance  thou  wot'st  not,  Barnard's  towera 

Have  racks,  of  strange  and  ghastly  powers.' 

Senzil,  who  well  his  safety  knew. 

Firmly  rejoin'd  *  I  tell  thee  true. 

Thy  racks  could  give  thee  but  to  know 

The  proo&,  which  I,  untortured  show. 

It  dianc'd  upon  a  winter  night. 

When  early  snow  made  Stanmore  white, 

That  very  night,  when  first  of  all, 

Redmond  O'Neale  saw  Bokeby-hall, 

It  was  my  goodly  lot  to  gain 

A  reliquary  and  a  chain. 

Twisted  and  chas'd  of  massive  gold. 

— ^Demand  not  how  the  prize  I  hold  I 

It  was  not  giv'n,  nor  lent,  nor  sold. — 

Gilt  tablets  to  the  chain  were  hung. 

With  letters  in  the  Irish  tongue. 

I  hid  my  spoil,  for  there  was  need 

That  I  should  leave  the  land  with  speed; 

Nor  then  I  deem'd  it  safe  to  bear 

On  mine  own  person  gems  so  rare. 

Small  heed  I  of  the  tablets  took. 

But  since  have  spell'd  them  by  the  book, 

When  some  sojourn  in  Erin's  land 

Of  their  wild  speech  had  given  command. 

But  darkling  was  the  sense;  the  phrase 

And  language  those  o(  other  days, 

Involv'd  of  purpose,  as  to  foil 

An  interloper's  prying  toil. 
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The  words,  but  not  the  sense,  I  knew. 
Till  fortune  gave  the  guiding  clew, 

XIV. 
• "  Thr A  days  since  was  that  clue  reveal'd 
In  Thorsgill  aa  I  lay  conceal'd. 
And  he^rd  at  full  when  Rokeby's  Maid 
Her  uncle's  history  display'd; 
And  now  I  can  interpret  well 
Each  syllable  the  tablets  tell. 
Mark,  then :  Fair  Edith  was  the  joy 
Of  old  O'Neale  ofrClandeboy; 
But  from  her  sire  and  country  fled, 
In  secret  Mortham's  lord  to  wed. 
O'Neale,  his  first  resentment  o'er, 
Despatch'd  his  son  to  Greta's  shore, 
Enjoining  he  should  make  him  known 
(  Until  his  farther  will  were  shown) 
1*0  Edith,  but  to  her  alone. 
What  of  their  ill-starr'd  meeting  fell, 
Lord  Wyclifie  knows,  and  none  so  well. 

XV. 

" '  O'Keale  it  was,  who,  in  despair, 
BobbM  MoTtham  of  his  infant  heir; 
He  bred  him  in  their  nurture  wild. 
And  call'd  him  murder'd  Connal's  chikl. 
Soon  died  the  nurse;  the  Clan  believ'd 
What  from  their  Chieftain  they  receiv\l. 
His  purpose  was,  that  ne'er  again 
The  boy  should  cross  the  Irish  main; 
But,  like  his  mountain  sires,  enjoy 
The  woods  and  wastes  of  Clandeboy. 
Then  on  the  land  wild  troubles  came, 
And  stronger  Chieftains  urged  a  claim. 
And  wrested  from  the  old  man's  hands 
His  native  tow^s,  his  father's  lands. 
Unable  then,  amid  the  strife, 
To  guard  young  Redmond's  rights  or  lifi), 
Late  and  reluctant  he  restores 
The  infant  to  his  native  shores. 
With  goodly  gifts  and  letters  stor'd, 
With  many  a  deep  conjuring  word, 
To  Mortham  and  to  Rokeby's  Lord. 
Nought  knew  the  clod  of  Irish  earth. 
Who  was  the  guide,  of  Redmond's  biith; 
But  deem'd  his  Ohiers  commands  were  laid 
Oa  both,  by  both  to  be  obey'd. 
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How  he  was  wounded  by  the  way 
I  need  not,  and  I  list  not  say.' 


XVL 

,  grant  it'ti 


« •  A  wond'rous  tale!  and,  grant  it'trii*;. 
What,  *  Wycliffe  a.nswer'd,  •might  I  iai 
Heay'n  knows,  as  willingly  as  now 
I  raise  the  bonnet  iirom  my  brow, 
Would  I  my  kinsman's  manors  fair. 
Restore  to  Mortham  or  his  heir; 
But  Mortham  is  distraught — O'Neale 
Has  drawn  for  tyranny  his  stee', 
Malignant  to  our  rightful  cauoe, 
And  train'd  in  Home's  delusive  laws. 
Hark  thee  apart!' — They  whisper'd  long 
Till  Denzil's  Toice  grew  bold  and  strong: — 
*  My  proofs  I  I  never  will,'  he  said, 
'  Show  mortal  man  where  they  are  laid. 
Nor  hope  discovery  to  foreclose. 
By  giving  me  to  feed  the  crows; 
For  I  have  mates  at  large,  who  know 
Where  I  am  wont  such  toys  to  stow. 
.  Free  me  from  peril  and  from  band. 
These  tablets  are  at  thy  command; « 
Nor  were  it  hard  to  form  some  trfun. 
To  wile  old  Mortham  o'er  the  main. 
Then,  lunatic's  nor  papist's  hand 
Should  wrest  from  thine  the  goodly  land.'— 
— '  I  like  thy  wit,'  said  Wycliffe, '  wellj 
But  here  in  hostage  shall  thou  dwell. 
Thy  son,  unless  tby  jturpose  err. 
May  prove  the  trustier  messenger. 
A  scroll  to  Mortham  shall  he  bear 
From  me,  and  fetdi  these  tokens  rare; 
Gold  shalt  thou  have,  and  that  good  stone. 
And  freedom,  his  commission  o'er; 
But  if  his  faith  should  chance  to  fall. 
The  gibbet  frees  thee  from  the  jaiL' 

XVIL 

"  MesS'd  in  the  net  himself  had  twin'd. 
What  subterfuge  could  Denzil  find? 
He  told  me,  with  reluctant  sigb. 
That  hidden  here  the  tokens  li£; 
Conjur'd  my  swift  return  and  aid, 
By  all  ha  scoff'd  and  disobey'd. 
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And  look'd  as  if  the  noose  were  tied, 
And  I  the  priest  who  left  his  side. 
This.scroli  for  Mortham  Wycliffe  gaTe, 
Whom  I  must  seeli  by  Greta's  wave; 
Or  in  the  hut  where  chiet  be  hides^ 
WhereThorsgilVsforester  resides. 
(Thence  chanc'd  it  wand'ring  in  tbe  gliidfe, 
That  be  descried  onr  ambnscade)i 
1  was  dismiss'd  as  evening  fell. 
And  reach'd  but  now  this  roc^  cell.-^" 
"  Give  Oswald's  letter." — ^Bertram  read. 
And  tore  it  fiercely,  shred  by  shred: — 
"  All  lies  and  vUlanyl  to  blind 
His  noble  kinsman's  generous  mind. 
And  train  him  on  from  day  to  day, 
Till  he  can  take  his  life  away. — 
And  now,  declare  thy  purpose,  yontli, 
Nor  dare  to  answer,  save  the  truth; 
If  aught  I  mark  of  Denzil's  art, 
I'll  tear  the  secret  from  thy  heartl" — 

xvm. 

"  It  needs  not.    I  renounce,"  he  said. 

My  tutor  and  his  deadly  trade. 

Fix'd  was  my  purpose  to  declare 

To  Mortham,  Redmond  is  his  heir; 

To  tell  him  in  what  risk  he  stands. 

And  yield  these  tokens  to  his  hands, 

Fix'd  was  my  purpose  to  atone. 

Far  as  I  may,  the  evil  done; 

And  fix'd  it  rests — if  I  survive 

This  night,  and  leave  this  cave  alive." — 

«  And  Denril?"— "  Lettbemply  the  rack 

Ev'n  till  his  joints  and  sinews  crack! 

If  Oswald  tear  him  limb  from  limb. 

What  ruth  can  Denzil  claim  from  him,- 

Whose  thoughtless  youth  he  led  astray, 

And  damn'd  to  this  unhallow'd  way? 

He  school'd  me,  faith  and  vows  were  vain ; 

Now  let  my  master  reap  his  gain." — 

"  True,"  answer'd  Bertram,  "  'tis  his  meed; 

There's  retribution  in  the  deed. 

But  tbon — thou  art  not  for  our  course, 

Hast  fear,  hast  pity,  hast  remorse; 

And  he,  with  us  the  gale  who  braves, 

Must  heave  such  cargo  to  the  waves. 

Or  lag  with  overloaded  prore. 

While  barks  nnburden'd  reach  the  shore." 
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XIX. 

He  patu'd,  and,  stretching  him  at  length, 
tSeem'd  to  repose  his  bulky  strength. 
Comnmning  with  his  secret  mind. 
As  half  he  sat,  and  half  reclin'd. 
One  ample  hand  his  forehead  press'd, 
And  one  was  dropp'd  across  his  breast. 
The  shaggy  eyebrows  deeper  came 
Above  his  eyes  of  swarthy  flame; 
His  lip  of  pride  awhile  forbore 
The  haughty  curre  till  then  it  wore; 
Th'  unalter'd  fierceness  of  his  look 
A  shade  of  darken'd  sadness  took, — 
For  dark  and  sad  a  presage  pi-ess'd 
Eesistlessly  on  Bertram's  breast, — 
And  when  he  spoke,  his  wonted  tone, 
So  fierce,  abrupt,  and  brie^  was  gone. 
His  voice  was  steady,  low,  and  deep. 
Like  distant  waves  when  breezes  sleep; 
And  sorrow  mix'd  with  Edmund's  fear. 
Its  low  tmbroken  depth  to  hear. 

XX. 

<*  Edmund,  in  thy  sad  tale  I  find 
The  woe  that  warp'd  my  patron's  mind, 
'Twonid  wake  the  fountains  of  the  eye 
In  other  men,  but  mine  are  dry. 
Mortham  must  never  see  the  fool. 
That  sold  himself  base  Wycliife's  tool; 
Yet  less  firom  thirst  of  sordid  gain, 
Than  to  avenge  suppos'd  disdain. 
Say,  Bertram  meg  his  fault; — a  word, 
TiU  now,  from  Bertram  never  heard; 
Say,  too,  that  Mortham's  Lord  he  prays 
To  think  but  on  their  former  days; 
On  Quariana's  beach  and  rock. 
On  Cayo's  bursting  battle-shock, 
Un  Barien'e  sands  and  deadly  dew, 
And  on  the  dart  Xlatzeca  threw; — 
Perchance  my  patron  yet  may  hear 
More  that  may  grace  his  comrade's  bier. 
My  soul  hath  felt  a  secret  weight, 
A  warning  of  approaching  fate: 
A  priest  had  said,  *  Beturn,  repent!' 
As  well  to  bid  that  rock  be  rent. 
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Firm  as  that  flint  I  face  mioe  end; 
My  heart  may  burst,  bat  cannot  hend, 

XXI 

"The  dawning  of  my  youth,  with  awe 
And  prophecy,  the  Dalesmen  saw; 
For  over  Redesdale  it  came, 
As  bodeful  ab  their  beacon-aam& 
Edmund,  thy  years  were  scarcely  mine, 
When.,  challenging  the  Clans  of  Tyne 
To  bring  their  .best  my  brand  to.  pr«»a, 
O'er  Hexham's  altar  hung,  my  glovcj 
But  Tynedale,  nor  in  tower  nor  town. 
Held  champiofl  meet  to  take  it  dojvn. 

My  noontide^  India  may  declare; 

Like  her  fierce  sun,  I  fit'd  the  air! 

Like  him,  to  wood  and  cave  bttde  %' 

Her  natives,  from  mine  angiy  eye. 

Panama's  maids  shall  long  look  pale 

When  Risingham  inspires  the  tale; 

Chili's  dark  matrons  long  shall  tftpie 

The  froward  child  with  Bertram's  name. 

And  now,  my  race  of  terror  run. 

Mine  be  the  eve  of  tropic  sun! 

No  pale  gr^d^iojis  quench  his  ray, 

No  twilight  dews  his  wrath  allay; 

With  disk  like  battle-target  red, 

He  rushes  to  his  burning  be^, 

Dyes  the  wide  ware  with  bloody  light, 

ihen  sinks  at  once— anij  all  is  night.-, 

XXIL 

"  Now  to  thy  mission,  Edmund.    Ely 
Seek  Mortham  out,  and  bid  him  hie  ' 
To  Richmond,  where  his  troops  are  laid. 
And  lead  his  force  to  Redmond's  aid. 
Say,  till  he  reaches  Eglistone, 
A  friend  will  watch  to  guard  his  son. 
^ow,  fare  thee  well;  for  night  draws  on, 
And  I  would  rest  me  here  alone." 
Despite  his  ill-dissembl'd  fear. 
There  swam  in  Edmund's  eye  a  t«ar  • 
A  tribute  to  the  courage  high,  ' 

Which  stoop'd  not  in  extremity. 
But  strove,  irregularly  great, 
To  Uiumph  o'er  approaching  fatel 
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Bertram  beheld  the  dew-drop  start. 
It  almost  touch'd  his  iron-heart: — 
"  I  did  not  think  there  lived,"  he  said, 
"  One,  who  would  tear  for  Bertram  shed." 
He  loosen'd  then  his  baldric's  hold, 
A  buckle  broad  of  massive  gold  ;— 
"  Of  all  the  «poil  that  paid  his  pains, 
But  this  with  Bisingham  remains; 
And  this,  dear  Edmund,  thou  shalt  take, 
And  wear  it  long  for  Bertram's  sake. 
Once  more — to  Mortham  speed  amain; 
Farewelll.  and  turn  thee  not  again." 

XXIIL 

The  night  has  yielded  to  the  mom. 
And  far  the  hours  of  prime  are  worn. 
Oswald,  who,  since  the  dawn  of  day. 
Had  curs'd  his  messenger's  delay. 
Impatient  question'd  now  his  train, 
"Was  Denzil's  son  return'd  again?" 
It  chanc'd  there  answer'd  of  the  crew, 
A.  menial,  who  young  Edmund  knew: 
«  No  son  of  Denzil  this," — he  said; 
A  peasant  boy  irom  Winston  glade, 
Por  song  and  minstrelsy  renown'd 
And  knavish  pranks,  the  hamlets  round."— 
"  Not  Denzil's  son! — From  Winston  vale  I— 
Then  it  was  false,  that  specious  tale; 
Or,  worse — he  hath  despatch'd  the  yottth 
To  show  to  Mortham's  Lord  its  truth. 
Fool  that  I  was! — but  'tis  too  latej— 
This  is  the  very  turn  of  fate  I— 
The  tale,  or  true  or  false,  relies 
On  Denzil's  evidence! — He  dies!— 
Hoi  Provost  Marshal!  instantly 
Lead  Denzil  to  the  gallows-tree  I 
Allow  him  not  a  parting  word ; 
Short  be  the  shrift,  and  sure  the  cord! 
Then  let  his  gory  head  appal 
Marauders  from  the  Castle-wall. 
Lead  forth  thy  guard,  that  daty  done^ 
With  best  despatch  to  Eglistone — 
Basil,  tell  Wilfrid  he  must  straight 
Attend  me  at  the  castle  gate." — 

XXIV. 

"  Ales!"  the  old  domestic  said. 
And  shook  Ms  venerable  head. 
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"Alas,  my  Lord!  Aill  ill  to-day 

May  my  yonng  master  brook  the  way 

The  leech  has  spoke  with  grave  alarm 

Of  unseen  hurt,  of  secret  harm. 

Of  sorrow  lurking  at  the  heart. 

That  mars  and  lets  his  healing  art."— 

"  Tush,  tell  not  me! — Romantic  boys 

Pine  themselves  sick  for  airy  toys. 

1  vrill  find  care  for  Wilirid  soons 

Bid  him  for  EgUstone  be  bonne. 

And  quick!  I  hear  the  dull  death-dram 

Tell  Deniil's  hour  of  fate  is  come." 

He  paus'd  with  scornful  smile,  and  then 

Besom'd  bis  train  of  thought  agen. 

"  Now  comes  my  fortune's  crisis  nearl 

Entreaty  boots  not — instant  fear. 

Nought  else,  can  bend  Matilda's  pride, 

( )r  win  her  to  be  Wilfrid's  bride. 

But  when  she  sees  the  scaffold  plac'd, 

With  axe  and  block  and  headsman  grac'd. 

And  when  she  deems,  that  to  deny 

Dooms  Bedmond  and  her  sire  to  die. 

She  must  give  way. — Then,    were  the  line 

Of  Kokeby  once  combin'd  with  mine, 

I  gain  the  weather-gage  of  fate! 

If  Mortham  come,  he  comes  too  late, 

While  I;  thus  allied  and  prepar'd. 

Bid  him  defiance  to  his  beard. — 

— If  she  prove  stubborn,  <>hall  I  dare 

To  drop  the  axe? — Soft!  pause  we  there. 

Mortham  still  lives — yon  youth  may  tell 

His  tale — and  Fairfax  loves  him  well;— 

Else,  wherefore  should  I  now  delay 

To  sweep  this  Redmond  from  my  way? 

But  she  to  piety  perforce 

Must  yield; — Without  there!  Sonnd  to  horse." 

XXV. 

'Twas  bustle  in  the  court  below, — 

"  Mount,  and  march  forward!"— Forth  they  go; 

Steeds  neigh  and  trample  all  around, 

Steel  rings,  spears  glimmer,  trumpets  sound.— 

Just  then  was  sung  his  parting  hymn; 

And  Denzil  turn'd  his  eyeballs  <^, 

And,  scarcely  conscious  what  he  sees. 

Follows  the  horsemen  down  the  Tees; 
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And  searcelj  eonscions  wbat  he  hears, 
The  trampettf  tingle  in  his  ears. 
O'er  the  long  bridge  they're  sweeping  now, 
The  van  is  hid  by  greenwood  boughf 
Bat  ere  the  rearward  had  pass'd  o'er. 
Gay  Denzil  lieard  and  saw  no  morel 
One  stroke,  npon  the  Castle  bell. 
To  Oswald  rang  his  dying  knelL 

XXVL 

O,  for  that  pencil,  erst  profuse 

Of  chivalry's  emblazon'd  hues. 

That  trac'd  of  old,  in  Woodstot^  bower. 

The  pageant  of  the  Leaf  and  Flower, 

And  bodied  forth  the  toomey  higl^ 

Held  for  the  hand  of  Emily  t 

Then  might  I  paint  the  tamnlt  broad. 

That  to  the  crowded  abbey  flow'd. 

And  pour'd,  as  with  an  ocean's  sound. 

Into  the  charch's  ample  bound! 

Then  might  I  show  eadi  varying  mieD, 

Exnltingi  woefiil,  or  serene; 

iudiffrenee,  with  his  idiot  stara^ 

And  Symf^thy,  with  anxious  Kit, 

Paint  the  dejected  Cavalier, 

Doubtful,  dSsarm'd,  and  sad  of  cheer. 

And  his  prpad  foe,  whose  formal  eye 

Claim'd  conquest  now  and  mastery; 

And  the  bmte  crowd,  whose  envions  zeal 

Hozzas  each  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel, 

And  loudest  shouts  when  lowest  lie 

Exalted  worth  and  station  high. 

Yet  what  may  such  a  wish  avail? 

'Tis  mine  to  t6ll  an  onward  tale^ 

Hurrying,  as  best  I  can,  along. 

The  hearers  and  the  hasty  song;— • 

Like  trav'ller  when  approaching  home. 

Who  sees  the  shades  6f  evening  come. 

And  must  not  now  his  course  delay. 

Or  choose  the  fair,  but  wining  way; 

Nay,  scarcely  may  his  pace  suspend. 

Where  o'er  his  head  the  wildings  bend. 

To  bless  the  breeze  that  cools  his  brow. 

Or  snatch  a  blossom  from  the  bough. 

XXVIL 

The  rev'rend  pile  lay  wild  and  waste, 
Frofan'd,  dishonour'd,  and  deiac'd. 
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Throngli  storied  lattices  no  more 

In  soften'd  light  the  sunbeams  pour, 

Gilding  the  Gothic  sculpture  rich 

Ot  shrine^  and  monument,  and  niche. 

The  Civii  fury  of  the  time 

Made  sport  of  sacrilegious  crime; 

For  dark  Fanaticism  rent 

Altar,  and  screen,  and  omameht. 

And  peasant  hands  the  tombs  o  ertfirevr 

Of  Bowes,  of  Eokeby,  and  Fitji-Hn^. 

And  now  was  seen,  unwonted  si^t. 

In  holy  walls  a  scaffold  dight! 

Where  once  the  priest,  of  grace  divine 

Dealt  to  bis  flock  the  mystic  sign; 

There  stood  the  block  display'd,  and  there 

The  headsman  grim  bis  hatchet  bare; 

And  for  the  word  of  Hope  and  Faith, 

Besonnded  loud  a  doom  of  death. 

Thrice  the  fierce  trumpet's  breath  was  heard, 

And  echo'd  thrice  the  herald's  word. 

Dooming,  for  breach  of  martial  laws. 

And  treason  to  the  Commons'  cause. 

The  Knight  of  Rokeby  and  O'Neale 

To  stoop  their  heads  to  block  and  steel. 

The  trumpets  flourisb'd  high  and  shrill. 

Then  was  a  silence  dead  and  still; 

And  silent  pray'rs  to  heav'n  were  cast. 

And  stifling  sobs  were  bm'sting  fast. 

Till  from  the  crowd  began  to  rise 

Murmurs  of  Borrow  or  sui-prise. 

And  iirom  the  distant  isles  there  came 

Deep-mutter'd  threats,  with  Wyeliffe's  name. 

XXVIIL 

Bat  Oswald,  guarded  by  his  band, 

Pow'rfiil  in  evil,  wav'd  his  hand, 

And  bade  Sedition's  voice  be  dead. 

On  peril  of  the  murm'rer's  head, 

Then  first  his  glance  sought  Bokeby'i  Knight; 

Who  gaz'd  on  the  tremendous  sight, 

As  calm  as  if  he  came  a  guest 

To  kindred  Baron's  feud^  feast. 

As  calm  as  if  that  trumpet-call 

Were  summons  to  the  banner'd  hall; 

Firm  in  his  loyalty  he  stood. 

And  prompt  to  seal  it  with  his  blood. 

With  downcast  look  drew  Oswald  nigh,- 

He  durst  not  cope  with  Rokeby 's  eye  I — 
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And  Baid,  with  low  and  falt'ring  breath, 

"  Thou  know'Bt  the  terms  of  life  and  death." 

The  Knight  then  turn'd,  and  sternly  smil'd : 

"  The  maiden  is  mine  only  child,  , 

Yet  shall  my  bles^ng  leave  her  head, 

If  with  a  traitor's  son  she  wed." 

Then  Redmond  spoke:  "  The  life  of  one 

Might  thy  malignity  atone. 

On  me  be  flong  a  double  guilt  1 

Spare  Bokeby'a  blood,  let  mine  be  spiitt' 

Wycli£fe  had  listen'd  to  his  suit, 

But  dread  prevail'd,  and  he  was  mntet 

And  now  he  pours  his  choice  of  fear 

In  secret  on  Matilda's  ear; 

"  And  union  form'd  with  me  and  mine^ 

Ensures  the  faith  of  Bokeby's  line. 

Consent,  and  all  this  dread  array. 

Like  morning  dream  shall  pass  awayt 

Refuse,  and,  by  my  duty  press'd, 

I  give  the  word,  thou  know'st  the  rest 

Matilda^  still  and  motionless, 

With  terror  heard  the  dread  address. 

Pale  as  the  sheeted  maid  who  dies 

To  hopeless  love  a  sacrifice; 

Then  wrung  her  hands  in  agony. 

And  round  her  cast  bewilder'd  eye. 

Now  on  the  scaffold  glanc'd,  and  now 

On  Wycliffe's  unrelenting  brow. 

She  Teil'd  her  face,  and,  with  a  voice 

Scarce  audible, — "  1  make  my  choice  I 

Spare  but  their  lives! — for  aught  beside^ 

Let  Wilfrid's  doom  my  fate  decide. 

He  once  was  geu'rousi" — As  she  spoke, 

Dark  Wycliffe's  joy  in  triumph  broke:— 

"  Wilfrid,  where  loiter'd  ye  so  late? 

Why  upon  Basil  rest  thy  weight? — 

Art  spell-bound  by  enchanters  wand?— 

Kneel,  kneel,  and  take  her  yielded  hand; 

Thank  her  with  raptures,  simple  boyl 

Should  tears  and  trembling  speak  thy  joy?" — 

"  O  hush  my  sire!  to  pray'r  and  tear 

Of  mine  thou  hast  refus'd  thine  ear; 

But  now  the  awful  hour  draws  on. 

When  truth  must  speak  in  loftier  tone." 
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XXX. 

He  took  Matilda's  hand; — "Dear  maid, 

Couldst  thou  so  injure  me,"  he  said, 

"  Of  thy  poor  friend  bo  basely  deem. 

As  blend  with  him  this  b'arb'rons  scheme: 

Alas!  my  efforts  made  in  vain. 

Might  well  have  sav'd  this  added  pain. 

But  now,  bear  witness,  earth  and  heaven. 

That  ne'er  was  hope  to  mortal  given, 

So  twisted  with  the  strings  of  life, 

As  this — to  call  Matilda  wifel 

I  bid  it  now  for  ever  part, 

And  with  the  effort  bursts  my  heart. 

His  feeble  frame  was  worn  so  low, 

With  wounds,  with  watching,  and  with  woe. 

That  nature  could  no  more  sustain 

The  agony  of  mental  pain. 

He  knecl'd— his  lip  her  hand  had  press'd, — 

Just  then  he  felt  the  stern  arrest. 

Lower  and  lower  sunk  his  head,— 

They  rais'd  him, — but  the  life  was  flcdl 

Then,  first  alarra'd,  his  sire  and  iraiu 

Tried  ev'ry  aid,  but  tiied  in  vain. 

The  soul,  too  soft  its  ills  to  bear. 

Had  left  our  mortal  hemisphere. 

Had  sought  in  beter  world  the  meed. 

To  blameless  life  by  Heav'n  decreed. 

XXXL 

The  wretched  sire  beheld,  aghast, 

With  Wilfiid  all  his  projects  pat. 

All  turn'd  and  centred  on  his  son. 

On  Wilfrid  all — and  he  was  gone. 

"And  am  I  childless  now,"  he  said: 

"  Childless,  through  that  relentless  maid  I 

A  lifetime's  arts,  in  vain  essay'd. 

Are  bursting  on  their  artist's  head!-^ 

Here  lies  my  Wilfrid  dead — and  there 

Comes  hated  Mortham  for  his  heir. 

Eager  to  knit  in  happy  band 

With  Rokeby's  heiress  Redmond's  hand. 

And  shall  their  triumph  soar  o'er  all 

The  schemes  deep-laid  to  work  their  fall? 

No! — deeds,  which  prudence  might  not  dare. 

Appal  not  vengeance  and  despair. 

The  murd'ress  weeps  upon  his  bier — 

m  change  to  real  that  feigned  tear  I 
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They  all  shall  share  destruction's  shock; — 
Ho!  lead  the  captives  to  the  block!"' — 
But  ill  his  FroTOSt  could  diviue 
His  ieelings,  and  forebore  the  sign, 
"  Slave!  to  the  block! — or  I,  or  they, 
Shall  face  the  judgment-seat  this  day  I" 

xxxu. 

Tb<!  outmost  crowd  have  heard  a  sound, 
Like  horse's  hoof  0:1  harden'd  ground; 
Nearer  it  came,  and  yet  more  near, — 
Thu  very  deaths-men  paus'd  to  hear. 
'Tis  in  the  churchyard  now — the  tread 
Hath  wak'd  the  dwelling  of  the  dead! 
T^'resh  sod,  and  old  sepulchral  stone, 
Return  the  tramp  in  varied  tone. 
All  eyes  upon  the  gateway  hung. 
When  through  the  Gothic  arch  there'  sprung 
A  horseman  arm'd,  at  headlong  speed; 
Sable  his  cloak,  his  plume,  his  steed. 
Fire  from  the  flinty  floor  was  spurn'd. 
The  vaults  unwonted  clang  return'd! 
One  instant's  glance  around  he  threw 
From  saddlebow  his  pistol  drew. 
Grimly  determin'd  was  his  look! 
His  charger  with  the  spurs  he  strook — 
All  scattcr'd  backward  as  he  came, 
For  all  knew  Bertram  Bisingham! 
Three  bounds  that  noble  courser  gave; 
The  first  has  reauh'd  the  central  nave, 
The  second  clear'd  the  chancel  wide. 
The  third — he  was  at  Wycliffe's  side. 
] 'ull  levell'd  at  the  Baton's  head, 
R  uiig  the  report — the  bullet  sped — 
And  to  his  long  account,  and  last. 
Without  a  groan  dark  Oswald  past! 
All  was  so  quick,  that  it  might  seem 
A  flash  of  light'ning,  or  a  dream. 

XXXIIL 

While  yet  the  smoke  the  deed  conceali, 
Bertram  his  ready  charger  wheels; 
But  flounder'd  on  the  pavement  floor 
The  steed,  and  down  the  rider  bore. 
And,  bursting  in  the  headlong  sway. 
The  faithless  saddle-girths  gave  way. 
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'Twaa  while  he  toil'd  him  to  b^  freed, 
And  with  the  rein  to  raise  the  steed, 
That  from  amazement's  iron  trance 
AU  Wydiffe's  soldiers  wak'd  at  once. 
Sword,  halberd,  musket-but,  their  blows 
Hail'd  npon  Bertram  as  he  rose; 
A  Ecore  of  pikes,  with  each  a  wound. 
Bore  down  and  pinn'd  him  to  the  ground; 
But  stiU  his  struggling  force  he  rears, 
'Gainst  hacking  brands  and  stabbing  spears; 
Thrice  from  assailants  shook  him  firee, 
Once  gain'd  his  feet,  and  twice  his  knee. 
By  tenfold  odds  oppress'd  at  length, 
Despite  his  struggles  and  his  strength, 
He  took  a  hundred  mortal  wounds. 
As  mute  as  fox  'mongst  mangling  hounds; 
And  when  he  died,  his  parting  groan 
Had  more  of  laughter  than  of  moani 
— They  gaz'd,  as  when  a  lion  dies. 
And  hunters  scarcely  trust  their  eyes. 
But  bend  their  weapons  on  the  slain. 
Lest  the  grim  king  should  rouse  agaitlt 
Then  blow  and  insult  some  renew'd. 
And  from-the  trunk,  the  head  had  hew*!^ 
But  Basil's  Yoice  the  deed  for1}ade; 
A  mantle  o'er  the  corse  he  laid : — 
"  Pell  as  he  was  in  act  and  mind,    ' 
He  leit  no  bolder  heart  behind : 
Then  give  him,  for  a  soldier  meet, 
A  soldier's  cloak  for  windingsheet." 

XXXIV. 

No  more  of  death  and  dying  pang. 

No  more<of  trump  and  bugle  clang. 

Though  through  the  sounding  woods  there  come 

Banner  and  bugle,  trump  and  drum, 

Arm'd  with  such  pow'rs  as  well  had  freed 

Young  Bedmond  at  his  utmost  need. 

And  back'd  with  such  a  band  of  horse, 

As  might  less  ample  pow'rs  enforce; 

Possess'd  of  evry  proof  and  sign 

That  gave  an  heir  to  Mortham's  line. 

And  yielded  to  a  father's  arms 

An  image  of  his  Edith's  charms, 

Mortham  is  come,  to  hear  and  see 

Of  this  strange  mom  the  history. 

What  saw  he? — ^not  the  church's  floor, 

Cumber'd  with  dead  and  stain'd  with  gore; 
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What  heard  he?  not  the  clam'rous  crowd, 
That  shout  flieir  gratulations  loud: 
Kedmond  he  saw  and  heard  alone, 
Clasp'd  him,  and  sobb'd,  "My  son,  my  son." — 

XXXV. 

This  chanc'd  open  a  summer  mom. 

When  yellow  wav'd  the  heavy  corn; 

Bnt  when  brown  Angust  o'er  the  land 

Call'd  for  the  reaper's  busy  band, 

A  gladsome  sight  the  silvan  road 

From  Eglistone  to  Mortham  show'd. 

A  while  the  hardy  rnslic  leaves 

The  task  to  bind  and  pile  the  sheaves, 

And  maids  their  sickles  fling  aside. 

To  gaze  on  bridegroom  and  on  bride^ 

And  childhood's  wond'ring  gronp  draws  near 

And  from  the  gleaner's  hand  the  ear 

Drops,  while  she  folds  them  for  a  pray'r 

And  blessing  on  the  lovely  pair. 

'Twas  then  the  Maid  of  Bokeby  gave 

Her  plighted  troth  to  Bedmond  brave  | 

And  Teesdale  can  remember  yet 

How  Fate  to  Virtue  paid  her  debt^ 

And,  for  their  tronbles,  bade  them  prove 

A  lengthen'd  life  of  peace  and  love. 

Time  and  Tide  had  thus  their  sway, 
Yielding,  like  on  April  day. 
Smiling  noon  for  sullen  momnr. 
Yean  of  joy  for  houri  of  soriowl 
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LORD   RONALD'S   CORONACH. 

[The  tradition  npon  which  the  following  stanzas  are 
founded,  mns  thns:  While  two  Highland  hunters  were 
passing  the  night  in  a  solitary  botly  (a  hut,  built  for  the 
purpose  of  hnnting,)  and  making  roetry  oyer  their  veni- 
son and  whisky,  one  of  them  expressed  a  wish,  that  they 
had  pretty  lasses,  to  complete  their  party.  The  words 
were  scarcely  uttered,  when  two  beautifal  young  women, 
habited  in  green,  entered  the  hut,  dancing  and  singing. 
One  of  the  hunters  was  seduced  by  the  syren,  who  attached 
herself  particularly  to  him,  to  leaye  the  hut:  the  other  re- 
mained, and,  suspicions  of  thp  fair  seducers,  continued  to 
play  upon  a  trump,  or  Jew's  harp,  some  strain  consecrated 
to  the  Virgin  Miuy.  Day  at  length  camie.,  and  the  temp- 
tress vanished.  Searching  in  the  forest,  he  found  the  bones 
of  his  unfortunate  friend ;  who  had  been  torn  to  pieces  and 
dcyoured  by  the  fiend,  into  whose  toils  he  had  fallen.  The 
place  was  firom  thence  called,  The  Glen  of  the  Green 
Tfomea.] 


"  For  them  the  viewless  forms  of  air  obey. 
Their  bidding  heed,  and  at  their  b.ck  repair; 

They  know  what  spirit  brews  the  st  rmlul  day. 
And  heartless  oft,  like  moody  madness,  stSR, 

To  see  the  phantom  train  their  secret  work  prepare." 


"  O  HOirs  a  rie!'  O  hone  a  rie'!* 

The  pride  of  Albin's  line  is  o'er. 
And  iaU'u  tilenartney's  stateliest  tree; 

We  ne'esr  shall  see  Iiord  lionald  morel 

O,  sprung  irom  groat  Macgillianore, 

Theciuef  th^t  ii,ever  fear'd  a  foe. 
How  mat<^less  was  thy    broad  claymore, 

How  deadly  thine  unerring  bow! 

*0  hone  a  rie'   signifies — "  Alas  for  the  prince,  or  chiel." 
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Well  can  tne  Saxon  widows  tell, 
How,  on  tbe  X'eith'a  resounding  shoi^ 

The  boldest  Lowland  warriors  fell, 
As  down  from  Lenny's  pass  you  bore^ 

Bnt  o'er  his  hills,  on  festal  day. 

How  blaz'd  Lord  Konald's  Beltane  tree. 
While  youths  and  maids  the  light  strathspey 

So  nimbly  danc'd,  with  Highland  glee. 

Cheer'd  by  the  strength  of  Bonald's  shell, 
£e'n  age  forgot  his  tresses  hoar; 

But  now  the  loud  lament  we  swell, 
U,  ne'er  to  see  Lord  Bonald  moret 

from  distant  isles  a  chieftain  came. 
The  joys  of  Konald's  hall  to  find,     * 

And  chase  with  him  the  dark  brown  game 
That  bounds  o'er  Albin's  hills  of  wind. 

Twas  Moy;  whom,  in  Columba's  isle. 
The  seer's  prophetic  spirit  found. 

As,  with  a  minstrel's  fire  the  while. 
He  wak'd  his  harp's  harmonious  sound, 

full  many  a  spdl  to  him  was  known,     -^ 
Which  wand'ring  spirits  shrink  to-hearf 

And  many  a  lay  of  potent  tone. 
Was  never  meant  for  mortal  ear. 

Por  there,  'tis  s^id,  in  mystic  mood. 
High  converse  with  the  dead  they  holdy 

And  oft  espy  the  fated  shroud. 
That  shall  the  future  corpse  enfold, 

CTbo  it  fell,  that  on  a  day. 

To  rouse  the  red  deer  ii'oin  their  dea, 
The  chiefs  have  ta'en  their  distant  v/ay. 

And  scour'd  the  deep  Glenfinlas  glen. 

Ko  vassals  wait,  their  sports  to  aid. 
To  watch  their  safety,  deck  their  boards 

Their  simple  dress,  the  Highland  plaid. 
Their  trusty  guard,  the  Highland  sword. 

Three  summer  days,  through  brake  and  dell, 
Their  whistling  shafts  successful  flew  j 

And  still,  when  dewy  evening  fell. 
The  quany  to  their  hut  they  diew. 

In  grey  Glenfinlas'  deepest  nook 
The  solitai7  cabin  stood. 
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Fxfit  by  Moneira's  sullen  brook, 

Which  murmurs  through  that  lonely  wood. 

Soft  fell  the  night,  the  sky  was  calm, 
When  three  successive  days  had  flown  { 

And  summer  mist  in  dewy  balm 
Steep'd  heathy  bank,  and  mossy  stoneu 

The  moon,  half-hid  in  sUv'ry  Sakes, 
Afar  her  dubious  radiance  shed, 
I  Quiv'ring  on  Katrine's  uistant  lakes. 
And  resting  on  Benledi's  head. 

Kow  in  their  hut,  in  social  gnise. 

Their  sylvan  fare  the  chiefs  enjoy; 
And  pleasure  laughs  in  Ronald's  eyes. 

As  many  a  pledge  he  quaffs  to  Mpy.         • 

— "What  lack  we  here  to  crown  our  biiss, 
While  thus  the  pulse  of  joy  beats  high? 

What  but  fair  woman's  yielding  kiss. 
Her  panting  breath,  and  mehing  eye? 

f  To  chase  the  deer  of  yonder  shades,  -^r, 
This  morning  left  theirfather's  pile      :      '  ^ 

The  fairest  of  our  mountaia  maids. 
The  daughters  of  the  proud  Glengyle. 

"Long  have  I  sought  sweet  Mary's  heart. 

And  dropp'd  the  tear,  and  heaved  the  sigh; 
But  vain  the  lover's  wily  art. 

Beneath  a  sister's  watchful  eye. 

"Bat  thou  may'st  teach  that  guardian  &iir. 

While  far  with  Mary  I  am-flown. 
Of  other  hearts  to  cease  her  care. 

And  find  it  hard  to  guard  her  own, 

"Touch  but  thy  harp,  thou  soon  shalt  s«B, 

The  lovely  Flora  erf  Glengyle, 
Unmindful  of  her  charge  and  me. 

Hang  on  thy  notes,  'twixt  tear  and  smil& 

"  Or,  if  she  choose  a  melting  tale. 

All  underneath  the  green-wood  bcuJ;^l, 

Will  good  St  Oran's  rule  prevail. 
Stern  huntsman  of  the  rigid  brow?" — 

—"Since  Enrick's  fight,  since  Mormi's  death, 
Na  more  on  me  Snuii.  raptuie  rise. 
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Besponsire  to  the  panting  bfeath, 
Or  yielding  iiss,  or  mating  eyes. 

"E'en  then,  when  o'er  the  heath  of  woe, 
Where  sunk  my  hopes  of  loyei  and  fania^ 

I  bade  my  harp's  wild  waitings  flow, 
On  me  the  seer's  sad  spirit  came, 

"  The  last  dread  curse  of  angry  heav'n. 
With  ghastly  sights  and  sounds  of  woe, 

To  dash  each  glimpse  of  joy,  was  glVn — 
The  gift,  the  future  ill  to  knoiv. 

"  The  bark  thou  saw'st,  yon  summer  mom. 

So  gaily  part  from  Oban's  bay. 
My  eye  beheld  her  dash'd  and  torn, 

far  on  the  rocky  Colonsay, 

"  Thy  Fergus  too — thy  sister's  son. 

Thou  saw'st,  with  pride,  the  gallant's  pow'r, 

As  marching  'gainst  the  Lord  of  BoWne, 
He  left  the  skirts  of  huge  Benmore. 

"  Thou  only  saw'st  their  tartans  wave. 
As  down  Benvoirlich's  side  they  wound, 
Heard'st  but  the  pibroch,  answ'ring  brav^ 
To  many  a  target  clanking  round. 

"  I  heard  the  groans,  I  mark'd  the  tear% 
I  saw  the  wound  his  bosom  bore, 

When  on  the  serried  Saxon  spears 
He  ponr'd  his  clan's  resistless  roar, 

"  And  thou,  who  bidst  me  think  of  blisf^ 
And  bidst  my  heart  awake  to  glee. 

And  court,  like  thee,  the  wanton  kiss,-^ 
That  heart,  O  Ronald,  bleeds  for  thee  I 

"  I  see  the  death-damps  chill  thy  brow; 

I  hear  thy  Warning  Spirit  cryj 
The  corpse-lights  dance — they're  gone,  and  now 

No  more  is  giv'n  to  gifted  eyel" 

"  Alone  enjoy  thy  dreary  dreams, 

Sad  prophet  of  the  evil  hour! 
Say,  should  we  scorn  joy's  transient  beams. 

Because  to-morrow's  storm  may  lour? 

"  Or  faJse,  or  sooth,  thy  words  of  woe, 
Clangilliaa's  chieftain  ne'er  shall  fear; 

His  blood  shall  bound  at  rapture's  glow. 
Though  doom'd  to  stain  the  Sazon  spear. 


**  E'en  now,  to  meet  me  in  yon  dell, 

My  Mary's  buskins  brush  the  dew."—  J 

He  spoke,  nor  bade  the  chief  farewell,  | 

But  cali'd  fais  dogs,  and  gay  withdrew.  1 

Within  an  honr  retnrn'd  each  hound;  i 

In  rush'd  the  rousers  of  the  deer ;  | 

They  howl'd  in  melancholy  sound,  ,  .                             i 

Then  closely  couch  beside  the  Seer.  i^-          I 

No  Bonald  yet;  though  midnight  came,  %■, 

And  sad  were  Moy's  prophetic  dreains,  ^' 

As,  bending  o'er  the  dying  flame. 

He  fed  the  watch-fire's  quiv'ring  gleams. 

Sudden  the  hounds  erect  their  ears. 

And  sudden  cease  their  moaning  hnwl; 
Close  press'd  to  Moy,  they  ii  ark  their  fiars 

By  shiv'riDg  limbs  and  stifled  growl. 

Untouch'd,  the  harp  began  to  riig. 

As  softly,  slowly,  oped  the  door; 
And  shook  responsive  ev'ry  string. 

As  light  a  footstep  press'd  the  floor. 

And,  by  the  watch-fire's  glimrn'ring  liglit, 

Close  by  the  Minstrel's  side  was  seen 
An  huntress  maid,  in  beauty  bright, 

All  dropping  wet  her  robes  of  green. 

All  dropping  wet  her  garments  seem; 

Chill'd  was  her  cheek,  her  bosom  bare, 
Ap,  bending  o'er  the  dying  gleam. 

She  wrung  the  moisture  fi-omher  huir. 

With  maiden  blush  she  softly  said, 
"0  gentle  huntsman,  hast  thou  seen, 
In  deep  Glenfinlas'  moon-light  glade, 
A  lovely  maid  in  vest  of  green? 

"  With  her  a  chief  in  Highland  pride  . 

His  shoulders  bear  the  hunter's  bow, 
The  mountain  dirk  adorns  his  side, 

Far  on  the  wind  his  tartans  flow." 

"  And  who  art  thou?  and  who  are  thc-y  ?" 

All  ghastly  gazing,  Moy  replied: 
"And  why,  beneath  the  moon's  pale  ray, 
Dare  ye  thus  roam  Glenfinlas'  side?" 

"Where  wild  Loch  Katrine  pours  her  tide. 
Blue,  dark,  and  deep,  round  many  an  isle. 
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Our  father's  tow'rs  o'erhang  her  side^ 
The  castle  of  the  bold  Glengyle. 

"  To  chase  the  dun  Glenfinlas  deer, 

Our  woodland  course  this  mom  we  bore^ 
And  haply  met,  while  wand'ring  herie. 

The  son  of  great  Macgillianore, 

"  O  aid  me.  then,  to  seek  the  pair. 

Whom,  loit'ritig  in  the  woods,  I  ibslj 
Alone  I  dare  not  venture  there,         > 

Where  walks,  they  say,  the  shrieking  ^host" 

•'  Yes,  many  a  shrieking  ghost  walks  there  j 

Then,  first,  my  own  sad  vow  to  keep. 
Here  will  I  pour  my  midnight  pray'r. 

Which  still  must  rise  when  mortals  sleep.'' 
"0  first,  for  pity's  gentle  sake, 

Guide  a  lone  wand'rer  on  her  Way! 
For  I  must  cross  the  haunted  brake, 

And  reach  my  father's  tow'rs  ere  day." 

«  First,  three  times  tell  each  Ave  bead. 

And  thrice  a  Pater-noster  say; 
Then  kiss  with  me  the  holy  reed: 

So  shall  we  safely  wind  our  way." 

"  O  shame  to  knighthood,  strange  and  ibull 
Go,  doff  the  bonnet  from  thy  brow. 

And  shroud  thee  in  the  monkish  cowl. 
Which  best  befits  thy  sullen  vow. 

"  Not  so,  by  high  Dunlathmon's  fire. 
Thy  heart  was  fi-oze  to  love  and  joy. 

When  gaily  rung  thy  raptur'd  lyre. 
To  wanton  Morna's  melting  eye." 

Wild  star'd  the  Minstrel's  eyes  of  flame^ 

And  high  his  sable  locks  arose, 
And.  quick  his  colour  went  and  came, 

As  tiear  and  rage  alternate  rose. 

"  And  thoul  when  by  the  blazing  oak 

I  lay,  to  her  and  love  resign'd. 
Say,  rode  ye  on  the  eddying  smoke; 

Or  sail'd  ye  on  the  midnight  wiadj 

"  Not  thine  a  race  of  mortal  blood. 
Nor  old  Giengyle's  pretended  line 

Thy  dame,  the  Lady  of  the  Flood, 
Ihy  sure,  the  Monaich  of  the  Mine" 
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He  mntter'd  thrice  St  Oran's  rbyme, 
And  thrice  St  JFillan's  pow'rfal  pra}rcr; 

Then  tnm'd  hiia  to  the  eastern  clime, 
And  sternly  shook  his  coal-black  hair. 

And,  bending  o'er  his  harp,  he  flung 
His  wildest  witch-notes  on  the  windj 

And  loud,  and  high,  and  strange,  they  rung. 
As  many  a  magic  change  they  find. 

Tall  wax'd  the  Spirit's  alt'ring  form. 
Till  to  the  roof  her  stature  grew; 

Then,  mingling  with  the  rising  storm. 
With  one  wfld  yell,  away  she  flew. 

Bain  beats,  hail  rattles,  whirlwinds  tear: 
The  slender  hut  in  fragments  flew; 

But  not  a  lock  Of  Mot's  loose  hair 
Was  wav'd  by  v^jnd,  or  wet  by-  deir. 

Wild  mingling  with  the  howling  gale, 
Loud  bursts  of  ghastly  laughter  rise; 

High  o'er  the  Minstrel's  head  they  sail. 
And  die  amid  the  northern  skies. 

The  voice  of  thunder  shook  the  wood^ 
As  ceas'd  the  more  than  mortjil  yell; 

And,  sputtering  fdul,  a  BhoWer  of  blocid 
Upon  the  hissing  firebrands  fell. 

Next,  dropp'd  frpm  high  a  mangled  arm; 

The  fingers  strain'd  an  half- drawn  blacltti 
And  last,  the  life-blood  streaming  warm, 

Torn  &om  the  trunk,  a  gasping  head. 

Oft  o'er  that  head,  in  battling  field, 
Stream'd  the  proud  crest  of  high  Benmcfi* 

That  arm  the  broad  claymore  could  wield, 
Which  dy'a  tihe  Teith  with  Saxon  gore. 

Woe    to    Moneira's  sullen  rills! 

Woe  to  Glenfinlas'  dreary  glen  I 
There  never  son  of  Albin's  hills 

Shall  draw  the  huiite^'g  shaft  ageni 

E'en  the  tir'd  pilgrim's  burning  feet 
At  noon  shall  shun  that  shelt'ring  den. 

Lest,  journeying  in  their  rage,  he  meet 
The  wayward  Ladies  of  the  Glen. 

And  we— behind  the  chieftain's  shield. 
No  more  shall  we  in  safety  dwell; 
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None  leads  the  people  to  the  field— 
And  we  the  loud  lament  must  swelL 

O  hone  a  ric'I  O  hone  a  rie'I 
'1  he  pride  of  Albin's  line  is  o'er, 

And  fall'n  Glenartney'g  stateliest  tree: 
We  ne'er  shall  see  Lord  Bonald  morel 
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The  Baron  of  Smajlho'me  rose  with  day. 

He  spnrr'd  his  couiser  on. 
Without  stop  or  stay,  down  tWb  rocky  way 

That  leads  to  Brotherstone. 

He  went  not  with  the  bold  Bucclench, 

His  banner  broad  to  rear; 
He  went  not  'gainst  the  English  yeWf 

To  lift  the  &K>ttish  spear. 

Yet  his  plate-jack  was  brac'd,  and  his  helmet 
was  lac'd. 

And  his  vannt-brace  of  proof  he  wore; 
At  his  saddle-gerthe  was  a  good  steel  sperthe^ 

Full  ten  pound  weight  and  more. 

The  Baron  retnm'd  in  three  days'  space, 

And  his  looks  were  sad  and  sour; 
And  weary  was  his  courser's  pace, 

As  he  reach'd  his  rocky  tower. 

He  came  not  irom  where  Ancram  Moor 

Ban  red  with  English  blood; 
Where  the  Douglas  trne,  and  the  bold  Buccleuch, 

'Gainst  keen  lord  Evers  stood. 

Yet  was  his  helmet  back'd  and  hew'd. 

His  acton  pierc'd  and  tore; 
His  axe  and  his  dagger  with  blood  embru'd, 

But  it  was  not  English  gore. 

He  lighted  at  the  Chapellage, 

He  held  him  close  and  still; 
And  he  whistled  thrice  for  his  little  foot-page^ 

His  name  was  English  Will. 
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"  Come  thou  hither,  my  little  foot-page, 

Come  hither  to  my  knee; 
Thou  art  young,  and  tender  of  age, 

I  think  thou  ait  true  to  me. 

"  Come,  tell  me  all  that  thou  hast  seen 

And  look  thou  tell  me  true! 
Since  I  from  Smaylho'me  tow'r  have  been, 

What  did  thy  lady  do?" 

"My  lady,  each  night,  sought  the  lonely  iight, 

That  bums  on  the  wild  Watchfold; 
For,  from  height  to  height,  the  beacons  bright 

Or  [he  English  foemen  told, 

"  The  bittern  cIamoui*d  ftom  the  mossj 

The  wind  blew  loud  aiid  shrill; 
Yet  the  craggy  pathway  she  did  cross, 

To  the  eiry  beacon  hill. 

"I  watch'd  her  steps,  and  silent  came 

Where  she  sat  her  on  a  stone;. 
No  watchman  stood  by  the  dreary  flame; 

It  burned  all  done. 

The  second  night  I  kept  her  in  sight; 

Till  to  the  fire  she  came. 
And,  by  Mary's  might  I  an  armed  Knight 

Stood  by  the  lonely  flame. 
"  And  many  a  word  that  warlike  lord 

Did  speak  to  my  lady  there; 
But  the  rain  fell  fast,  and  loud  blew  the  blast; 

And  I  heard  not  what  they  were. 

"  The  third  night  there  the  sky  was  fair, 

And  the  mountain  blast  was  still. 
As  again  I  watch'd  the  secret  pair, 

On  the  lonesome  beacon  hill. 

"  And  I  heard  her  name  in  the  midnight  hour. 

And  name  this  holy  eve; 
And  say, '  Come  this  night  to  thy  lady's  bower  j 

Ask  no  bold  Baron's  leave. 

« '  He  lifts  his  spear  with  the  bold  feucclench; 

His  lady  is  all  alone; 
The  door  she'll  undo  to  her  knight  so  true. 

On  the  eve  of  good  St  John.' 

"'I  cannot  come;  I  must  not  come; 
I  dare  not  come  to  thee: 
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On  the  eve  of  Saint  John  I  must  waaaer  alone: 
In  thj  bower  I  may  not  be>' 

"'  Kow,  ont  on  thee,  famt>hearted  knight! 

Thoa  shouiil'st  not  say  me  nay; 
For  the  eye  is  sweet,  and  when  lovers  meet. 

Is  worth  the  whole  summer's  day. 

" '  And  rU  chain  the  blood-honnd,  and  the  warder 
shall  not  sound, 

And  rushes  shall  be  strew'd  on  the  stair; 
So,  by  the  black  rcod-stone,*and  by  holy  St  John, 

I  conjure  thee,  my  love,  to  be  there  t' 

"'Though  the  blood-boun^  be  mate, and  the  rush 
beneath  my  foot. 
And  the  warder  his  bugle  should  not  blow, 
Yet  there  sleepeth  a  priest  in  the  chamber  to  the 
east, 
And  my  foot-step  he  woold  know.* 

" '  0  fear  not  the  priest,  who  sleepeth  to  the  east! 

Tor  to  Diyburgh  the  way  he  has  ta'enj 
And  there  to  say  mass,  till  three  days  do  pas% 

For  the  soul  of  aknight  that  is  slayne.' 

"He  tum'd  him  around,  and  grimly  he  frown'd; 

Then  he  laugh'd  right  scornfully — 
'  He  who  says  the  mass-rite  for  the  soul  of  that  knighti 

May  as  well  say  mass  for  me. 

<"  At  the  lone  midnight  hour,  when  bad  spirits 
have  pow'r. 

In  thy  chamber  will  I  be.' — 
With  that  he  was  gone,  and  my  lady  left  alone. 

And  no  more  did  I  see." — 

Then  changed,  I  trow,  was  that  bold  Baron's  brow. 

From  the  dark  to  the  blood-red  high; 
"  Kow,  tell  me  the  mien  of  the  knight  thou  hast 
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For,  by  Mary,  he  shall  die!" 

"His  arms  shone  full  bright,  in  the  beacon's  red 
light: 

His  plnme  it  was  scarlet  and  blue; 
On  his  shield  was  a  hound,  in  a  silver  leash  bound. 

And  his  crest  was  a  branch  of  the  yew.'' 

"Thou  liest,  thou  liest,  thou  little  foot-page, 
I^ud  dost  thou  lie  to  mel 
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For  that  knight  is  cold,  and  low  laid  in  the  mould. 
Air  under  theEildon'lree." 

"  Yet  hear  but  my  word,  my  noble  lord! 

Far  I  heard  her  name  his  name; 
And  that  lady  bright,  she  called  the  knight, 

Sir  Bichard  of  Cbldinghame." 

The  bold  Baron's  brow  then  changed,  I  trow, 

From  high  blood-red  to  pale' — 
"  The  grave  is  deep  and  dark^and  the  corpse  is 
stiff  and  stark — 

So  I  may  not  trast  thy  tale. 

**  Where  fair  Tweed  flows  round  holy  Melrose, 

And  Eildon  slopes  to  the  plain, 
Full  three  nights  ago,  by  some  secret  foe^ 

That  gay  gallant  was  slain. 

"  The  varying  light  deceived  thy  sight, 
And  the  wild  winds  drowned  the  name; 

For  the  Dryborgh  bells  ring,  and  the  white  monks 
do  sing,^ 
For  Sir  Bichard  of  Coldinghamel" 

He  pass'd  the  court-gate,  and  he  op'd  the  tow'r 
grate, 
And  he  mounted  the  narrow  stair 
To  the  bartizan-seat,  where,  with  maids  that  on  her 
wait, 
He  found  his  lady  fair. 

That  lady  sat  in  mournful  mood; 

Look'd.over  hill  and  dale; 
Over  Tweed's  fair  flood,  and  Mertoun's  wood. 

And  all  down  Teviotdale. 

"  Now  hail,  now  hail,  thou  lady  bright  1" 

"  Now  hail  thou  Baron  true  I 
What  news,  what  news,  from  Ancram  fight? 

What  news  from  the  bold  Buccleuch?" 

"  The  Ancram  Moor  is  red  with  gorej 

For  many  a  southern  fell; 
And  Bncclench  has  charged  ns^  evermoi« 

To  watch  onr  beacons  welL" 

"  The  lady  blush'd  red,  but  nothing  she  saidi 

Nor  added  the  Baron  a  word: 
Then  she  gtepp'd  down  the  staur  to  her  chamber  fair. 

And  so  did  her  moody  lord. 
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In  sleep  the  lady  moom'd,  and  the  Baron  toss'd  and 
tum'd. 
And  oft  to  himself  he  said^ 
"  The  worms  around  him  creep,  and  hif  bloody  grave 
is  deep  •  ■  • 
It  cannot  give  up  the  dead!" 

It  was  near  the  ringing  of  matin-bell, 

The  night  wa^well  nigh  done, 
When  a  heavy  sleep  on  that  Baron  feU, 

On  the  ere  of  good  St  John. 

The  lady  look'd  throngh  the  chamber  fiur. 

By  the  light  of  a  dying  flame; 
And  she  was  aware  of  a  knight  stood  tbere^ 

Sir  Bichard  of  Coldinghamel 

"Alas!  away,  away  1"  she  cried, 

"JFor  the  holy  Virgin's  sake!" 
"Lady  I  know  who  deeps  by  thy  side) 

But,  lady,  he  will  not  awakSi 

"  By  Eildon-tree,  for  long  nights  three, 

In  bloody  grave  have  I  lain; 
The  mass  and  the  death-pray'r  are  said  for  me. 

But,  lady,  they  are  said  in  vain. 

By  the  Baron's  brand,  near  Tweed's  isix  strand. 

Most  foully  slain  I  fell; 
And  my  restless  sprite  on  the  beacon's  height, 

For  a  space  is  doom'd  to  dwell. 

At  our  trysting-place,  for  a  certain  space 
I  must  wainder  to  and  fro;  * 

But  I  had  not  had  pow'r  to  come  to  thy  boy^V, 
Had'st  thou  not  conjur'd  me  lo." 

liove  master'd  fear-^her  broyr  she  cros|s'd} 

"  How,  Richard,  hast  thou  sped^ 
And  art  thoa  sa,v'd,  or  art  thou  lost?" 

The  Vision  shook  bis  head! 

"  Who  spiUeth  life,  shall  forfeit  UJ9 

So  bid  tby  loTd  belieye: 
That  lawless  love  is  giiilt  above, 

This  awful  sign  receive." 

He  laid  his  left  palm  on  an  oaken  beam; 

His  pght  upon  her  hand: 
The  lady  shrunk,  and  fainting  sunk. 

For  it  scorch'd  like  a  fiery  brand. 
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The  sable  score,  of  fingers  fbnr, 
Kemains  on  that  board  impress'd; 

And  for  evermore  that  lady  wore 
A  coVring  on  her  wrist. 

^here  is  a  Nun  in  Drybnrgh  bower, 

Ke'er  looks  upon  the  sun: 
There  is  a  Monk  in  Melrose  tower. 

He  speaketh  word  to  none. 

That  Nun,  who  ne'er  beholds  the  day. 
That  Monk,  who  speaks  to  none — 

That  Nun  was  Smaylho'me's  Lady  gay, 
That  Monk  the  bold  Baron. 
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ADDRESSED    TO 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  LADY  ANNE  HAMILTON. 

[In  detailing  the  death  of  the  regent  Murra;{r,  wnich  ig 
made  the  subject  of  the  follotring  ballad,  it  would  be  injus- 
tice to  my  reader  to  use  other  words  than  those  of  Dr. 
Kobertson,  whose  account  of  that  memorable  event  forms 
a  beautiful  piece  of  historical  painting. 

"  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh  was  tbe  person  who  com- 
mitted this  barbarous  action.  He  had  been  condemned  to 
death  soon  after  the  battle  of  Langside,  as  we  have  already 
related,  and  owed  his  life  to  the  regent's  clemency.  But 
part  of  his  estate  had  been  bestowed  upon  one  of  the  re- 
gent's favourites,  who  seized  his  house,  and  turned  out  his 
wife  naked,  in  a  cold  night,  into  the  open  fields,  where, 
before  next  morning,  she  b^ame  furiously  mad.  This 
injury  made  a  deeper  impression  on  him  than  the  benefit 
he  had  received,  and  from  that  moment  he  vowed  to  be  re- 
venged of  the  regent.  Party  rage  strengthened  and  inflamed 
his  private  resentment.  His  kinsmen,  the  Hamiltons,  ap- 
plauded the  enterprise.  The  maxims  of  that  age  justified 
the  most  desperate  course  he  could  take  to  obtain  ven- 
geanc&  He  Ibllowed  the  regent  for  sometime,  and  watched 
for  an  opportunity  to  strike  the  blow.  He  resolved,  at 
last,  to  wait  till  his  enemy  should  arrive  at  Linlithgow, 
through  which  he  was  to  pass,  in  his  way  from  Stirling  to 
Edinburgh.  He  took  his  stand  in  a  wooden  gallery,  which 
had  a  window  towards  the  street;  spread  a  feather-bed  on 
the  floor,  to  hinder  the  noise  of  his  feet  from  being  heard; 
hung  up  a  black  cloth  behind  him,  that  his  shadow  might 
not  be  observed  fi-om  without;  and,  after  all  this  prepara- 
tion, calmly  expected  the  regent's  approach,  who  had 
lodged,  during  the  night,  in  a  house  not  far  distant;  Some 
indistinct  information  of  the  danger  which  threatened  him 
had  been  conveyed  to  the  regent,  and  he  paid  so  mnch  re- 
gard to  it,  that  he  resolved  to  return  by  the  same  gate 
through  which  he  had  entered,  and  to  fetch  a  compass 
round  the  town.  But,  as  the  crowd  about  the  gate  was 
great,  and  he  himself  unacquainted  with  fear,  he  proceeded 
directly  along  the  street;  and  the  throng  of  people  obliging 
him  to  move  very  slowly,  gave  the  assassin  time  to  take 
go  true  an  aim,  that  he  shot  him,  with  a  single  bullet, 
through  the  lower  part  of  his  belly,  and  killed  the  horse 
of  a  gentleman,  who  rode  on  his  other  side.  '  His  followers 
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instantly  endeavonred  to  break  into  (he  honse,  whence  the 
blow  had  come;  but  th^  found  the  doov  strongly  barri' 
caded,  and,  before  it  could  be  forced  open,  Hamilton  had 
mounted  a  fleet  horse,  which  stood  ready  for  him  at  a 
bacl:  passage,  and  was  got  far  beyond  their  reach.  The 
regent  died  the  same  night  of  lus  woun^"-^liisUay  oj 
Scotland,  book  t.} 

When  princely  Hamilton's  abode 

Ennobl'd  Cadyow's  Gothic  tow'rs;. 
The  song  went  round,  the  goblet  flow'd. 

And  revel  sped  the  laughing;  hours. 

Then,  thrilling  to  the  harp's  gay  gonad. 

So  sweetly  rung  each  vaulted  wall. 
And  echo'd  light  the  dancer's  bpund. 

As  mirth  and  music  cheer'd  the  haU. 

But  Cadyow's  tow'rs,  in  ruins  laid. 

And  vaults,  by  ivy  mantled  o'er, 
Thrill  to  the  music  of  the  shad^ 

Or  echo  Evan's  hoarser  roar, 

Tet  still,  of  GadyoW's  faded  Ikme, 

You  bid  me  tell  a  minstrel  tale> 
And  tune  my  harp  of  Border  frame^ 

On  the  wild  banks  of  Evandale. 

-  For  thou,  from  scenes  of  touTtly  pride. 

From  pleasure's  lighter  scenes,  canst  tanL 
To  draw  oblivion's  pall  aside. 
And  mark  the  long  forgotten  urn. 

Then,  noble  maid!  at  thy  command. 
Again  the  crumbled  halls  shall  rise; 

Lo!  as  on  Evan's  banks  we  stand, 
The  past  returns — the  present  BieSi^ 

Where  with  the  rock's  wood-oover'd  side 

Were  blended  late  the  ruins  green, 
Eise  turrets  in  fantastic  pride, 

And  feudal  banners  flaunt  between.: 

Where  the  rude  torrent's  brawling  course 
Was  shagg'd  with  thorn  and  tangling  sloe, 

The  ashler  buttress  braves  its  force. 
And  ramparts  frown  in  battled  row. 

Tis  night— the  shade  of  keep  and  spire 

Obscurely  dance  on  Evan's  stream, 
And  on  the  wave  the  warder's  fire 

Is  cheyueriug  the  moonlight  beam. 
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Fades  sbw  their  light;  the  east  ia  gr^; 

The  weary  warder  leaves  his  tow'rj 
Steeds  snort;  uncoupl'd  stag-hounds  bay. 

And  merry  hunters  quit  the  bow'r. 

The  draw-bridge  falls— they  hurry  out — 
Clatters  each  plank  and  swinging  chain. 

As,  dashing  o'er,  the  jovial  route 
Urge  the  shy  steed,  and  slack  the  rein. 

First  of  his  troop,  the  Chief  rode  on: 
His  shouting  merry-men  throng  behind; 

The  st3ed  of  princely  Hamiltoa 
Was  fleeter  than  the  mountain  wind. 

From  the  thick  copse  the  roe-bucks  bound. 
The  startling  red-deer  scads  the  plain; 

For,  the  hoarse  bugle's  waiTior  sound 
Has  rous'd  their  mountain  haunts  again. 

Through  the  huge  oaks  of  Evandale, 
Whose  limbs  a  thousand  years  have  worn. 

What  sullen  roar  comes  down  the  gale, 
And  drowns  the  hunter's  pealing  horo? 

Mightiest  of  all  the  beasts  of  chace, 

That  roam  in  woody  Caledon, 
Crashing  the  forest  in  his  race, 

The  Mountain  Boll  comes  thund'ring  on. 

Fierce,  on  the  hunters'  quiver'd  band. 
He  rolls  his  eyes  of  swarthy  glow, 

Spams,  with  black  hoof  and  horn,  the  sand, 
And  tosses  high  his  mane  of  snow. 

Aim'd.  well,  the  chieftain's  lance  has  flown; 

Struggling  in  blood  tbe  savage  lies; 
His  roar  is  sunk  in  hollow  groan — 

Sound,  merry  huntsmen  I  sound  thapryte!* 

'Tis  noon — against  the  knotted  oak 

The  hunters  rest  the  idle  spear  j 
Curls  through  the  trees  the  slender  smoke. 

Where  yeomen  dight  the  woodland  cheer. 

Proudly  the  chieftain  mark'd  his  clan. 
On  greenwood  lap  all  careless  thrown, 

Yet  miss'd  his  eye  the  boldest  man. 
That  bore  the  name  of  Hamilton. 

*  Pryae — The  note  blown  at  the  death  of  the  game. 
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"  Why  fills  not  Bothwellhaugh  his  place, 
StiU  wont  ourireal  and  woe  to  share? 

Why  comes  he  not  our  sport  to  grace? 
Why  shares  he  not  our  hunter's  fare?" 

Stern  Claud  replied,  with  dark'ning  face, 
(Grey  Pasley's  haughty  lord  was  he) 

"  At  merry  feast,  or  buxom  chace, 
No  more  the  warrior  shalt  thou  see, 

"  Few  suns  have  set,  since  Woodhouselee 
Saw  Bothwellhaugh's  bright  gohlets  foam, 

When  to  his  hearths,  in  social  glee. 
The  war-worn  soldier  turn'd  him  home. 

"  There,  wan  from  her  maternal  throes, 

His  Marg'ret,  beautiful  and  mild. 
Sate  in  her  how'r,  a  pallid  rose, 

Aad  peaceful  nurs'd  her  new-born  child. 

"  0  change  accurs'd!  past  are  those  days; 

False  Murray's  ruthless  spoilers  came. 
And,  for  the  hearth's  domestic  blaze, 

Ascends  destruution's  volum'd  flame. 

'  What  sheeted  phantom  wanders  wild, 
Where  m()nntain  Eske  through  woodland  flows, 

Her  arms  enfold  a  shadowy  child— 
Ub,  is  it  she,  the  pallid  rose? 

•'  The  wilder'd  trav'Uer  sees  her  glide, 
And  hears  her  feeble  voice  with  awe — 

' Revenge,' she  cries,    on  Murray's  pride! 
And  woe  for  iiijur'd  Buthwellhaughl'  " 

He  ceas'd — and  cries  of  rage  and  grief 
Burst  minghng  from  the  kindred  band, 

And  half  arose  the  kindling  Cnief, 
And  half  unsheath'd  his  AiTan  brand. 

But  who,  o'er  bush,  o'er  stream,  and  rock. 
Hides  headlong,  with  resistless  speed, 

Whose  bloody's  poniard's  frantic  stroke 
Drives  to  the  leap  his  j^ded  steed; 

Whose  cheek  his  pale,  whose  eye-balls  glare. 
As  one,  some  vision'd  sight  that  saw. 

Whose  hands  are  bloody,  loose  his  hair? — 
— 'Tis  he!  'tis  he!  'tis  Bjthwellhaughl 

From  gory  selle,  and  reeling  steed. 

Sprung  the  fierce  horseman  with  a  bound. 
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And,  reeking  from  tlie  recent  deed. 
He  daah'd  his  carbine  on  tlie  ground. 

Sternly  he  spoke — "  'Tis  sweet  to  hear. 
In  good  green  wood  the  bugle  blown; 

But  sweeter  to  Revenge's  ear, 
To  drink  a  tyrant's  dying  groan. 

"  Your  slaughter'd  quarry  proudly  trode, 
At  dawning  morn,  o'er  dale  and  down. 

But  prouder  base-born  Murray  rode 
Through  old  Linlithgow's  crowded  town. 

"From  the  wild  Border's  humbled  side, 
In  haughty  triumph,  marched  he. 

While  Knox  relax'd  his  bigot  pride, 
And  smil'd,  the  trait'rous  pomp  to  see. 

"  But,  can  stern  Pow'r,  with  all  his  vaunt,    . 

Or  Pomp,  with  all  her  courtly  glare, 
The  settled  heart  of  Vengeance  daunt. 

Or  change  the  purpose  of  Despair? 

"  With  hackbut  bent,  my  secret  stand 
Dark  as  the  purpos'd  deed,  I  chose, 

And  maik'd,  where,  mingling  in  his  band:, 
Troop'd  Scottish  pikes  and  English  bows. 

"  Dark  Morton,  girt  with  many  a  spear. 
Murder's  foul  minion,  led  the  van; 

And  clash'd  their  broad-swords  in  the  rear, 
The  wild  Macfarlanes'  plaided  clan. 

"  Glencairn  and  stout  Parkhead  were  nigh, 
Obsequious  at  their  Regent's  rein. 

And  haggard  Lindesay's  iron  eye. 
That  saw  fair  Mary  weep  in  rain. 

"  Mid  pennon'd  spears,  a  steely  grove. 
Proud  Murray's  plumage  floated  high; 

Scarce  could  his  trampling  charger  mov^ 
So  close  the  minions  crowded  nigh. 

"  From  the  rais'd  visor's  shade,  his  eye. 
Dark  rolling,  glanc'd  the  ranks  along. 

And  his  steel  truncheon,  wav'd  on  high, 
Seem'd  marshalling  the  iron  throng. 

"  But  yet  his  sadden'd  brow  confess'd 
A  passing  shade  of  Ooubt  and  awe; 

Some  fiend  was  whisp'ring  in  his  breast, 
•  Buware  of  injur'd  Bothwellhaughl' 
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"The  doath-shot  parts — the  charger  spnngs — 
Wild  rises  tumult's  startling  roarl — 

And  Murray's  plumy  helmet  rings — 
— Rings  on  the  ground,  to  rise  no  more. 

"  What  joy  the  raptur'd  youth  can  feel, 

To  bear  her  love  the  lov'd  one  tell. 
Or  he,  who  broaches  on  his  steel 

The  wolf,  by  whom  his  infant  fell  I 

"  But  dearer  to  my  injur'd  eye, 

To  see  in  dust  proud  Hurray  roll; 
And  mine  was  ten  times  trebled  joy 

To  hear  him  groan  his  felon  souU 

"My  Marg'ret's spectre  glided  near; 

With  pride  her  bleeding  victim  saw; 
And  shriek'd  in  his  death-deafen'd  ear, 

'  Bemember  injur'd  Bothwellhaugh!' 

"Then  speed  thee,  noble  Chatlerault! 

Spread  to  the  wind  thy  banner'd  tree! 
Each  warrior  bend  his  Clydesdale  bow! — 

Murray  is  fall'n,  and  Scotland  &ee." 

Vaults  ev'ry  warrior  to  his  steed; 

Load  bugles  join  their  wild  acclaim — 
"  Murray  is  fall'n,  and  Scotland  Ireed! 

Coucli,  ArranI  couch  thy  spear  of  flame  1' 

Bat,  seel  the  Minstrel  vision  fails — 
The  glimm'ring  spears  are  seen  no  moraj 

The  shouts  of  war  die  on  the  gales, 
Or  sink  in  Evan's  lonely  roar. 

For  the  load  bugle,  pealing  high. 

The  blackbird  whistles  down  the  vale, 

And  sunk  in  ivied  rains  lie 

The  banner'd  tow'rs  of  Evandale. 

For  chiefs,  intent  on  bloody  deed. 
And  Vengeance,  shouting  o'er  the  slain, 

Lo!  high-born  Beauty  rules  the  steed. 
Or  graceful  guides  the  silken  rein. 

And  long  may  Peace' and  Pleasure  own 
The  maids,  who  list  the.  Minstrel's  tale; 

Nor  e'er  a  ruder  guest  be  known 
On  the  fair  banks  of  Evandale; 
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THE  GREY  fiKOTHEa 


A  FKAOMENT. 


[The  tradition,  upon  whith  this  fragment  13  founded, 
regards  a  house,  upon  the  barony  of  Gilmerton,  near  La^- 
wade,  in  Mid  Lothian.  This  building,  now  called  Gil- 
merton-Grange  was  formerly  named  Burndale,  from  the 
following  tragic  adventure.  The  barony  of  Gilmerton  be- 
longed, of  yore,  to  a  gentleman,  named  Heron,  who  had 
one  beautiful  daughter.  This  young  lady  was  seduced  by 
the  abbot  of  Newbottle,  a  richly  endowed  abbey,  upon  the 
banks  of  the  South  Esk,  now  a  seat  of  the  marquis  of 
Lothian.  Heron  came  to  the  kno  />  ledge  bf  this  circuni- 
Btance,  and  learned,  also,  that  the  loters  carried  on  their 
guilty  intercourse  by  the  C9ntrivance  of  the  lady's  nurse, 
who  lived  at  this  hctise,  of  Gilmeiton-Grange,  or  Burn- 
dale.  He  formed  a  resolution  of  bloody  vengeance,  unde- 
terred by  the  supposed  sanctity  of  the  clerical  chaiacter 
or  by  the  stronger  claims  of  natural  affection.  Choosing^ 
therefore,  a  dark  and  Windy  night,  when  the  objects  of  his 
vengeance  were  engaged  in  a  stolen  interview,  he  set  fire 
to  a  stack  of  dried  thorns^  and  other  combustibles,  which 
he  had  caused  to  be  piled  against  the  house,  and  reduced 
to  a  pile  of  glowing  ashes  the  dwelling,  with  all  its  inmates. 
'I  he  scene,  with  which  the  ballad  opens,  was  Su<.'gcsted 
by  the  following  curious  passage,  extracted  from  the  life  of 
Alexander  Peden,  one  of  the  wandering  and  persecuted 
teachers  of  the  sect  of  Cameronians,  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  and  his  successor,  James.  "  About  the  same 
time  he  (Feden)  came  to  Andrew  Normand's  house,  in  tlie 
parisli  of  AUoway,  in  the  shire  of  Ayr,  being  to  preach  at 
night  in  his  barn.  After  he  came  in,  he  halted  a  little^ 
leaning  upon  a  chair  back,  with  his  &ce  covered ;  when  he 
lifted  up  his  head,  he  said,  '  There  are  in  this  house  that  X 
have  not  one  word  of  Sidvation  unto;'  he  halted  a  little 
again,  saying,  *  This  is  strange,  that  the  devil  will  npt  go 
out,  that  we  may  begin  our  workl'  Then  there  was  a 
woman  went  oat,  ill- looked  upon  almost  all  her  life,  and  to 
her  dying  hour,  for  a  witch,  with  many  presumptions  of 
the  san:  e.  It  escaped  me,  in  the  former  passages,  that  John 
Muirhead  (whonT  I  have  often  mentioned)  told  me,  that 
when  he  came  from  Ireland  to  Galloway,  he  was  at  family- 
worship,  and  giving  some  notes  upon  the  scripture,  when  a 
Tpry  ill-looking  man  came,  and  sate  down  within  the  door, 
at  the  back  of  the  hoMan  (partition  of  the  cottage:)  im- 
mediately he  halted,  and  said.    There  is  some  unhappy 
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body  just  now  come  into  this  house,  I  charge  him  to  go 
oat,  and  not  stop  my  mouth  t'  The  person  went  out,  and 
be  iniisted  C^eni  on),  yet  he  saw  him  neither  come  in  nor 
go  out." — -The  Life  and  Pnmhecies  of  Mr.  Alexlmder  Peden, 
late  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  New  Gletduce,  iu  GaUowa^ 
part  ii.  sec.  26.] 

The  Pope  he  was  saying  the  high,  high  mass^ 

All  on  saint  Peter's  day. 
With  the  pow'r  to  him  giv'n,  by  the  saints  in  heav*^ 

To  wa^  men's  sins  away. 

The  Pope  he  was  saying  the  blessed  mass^ 

And  the  people  kneel'd  around; 
And  from  each  man's  soul  his  sins  did  pass, 

As  he  kiss'd  the  holy  ground. 

And  all,  among  the  crowded  throng. 

Was  still,  both  limb  and  tongue. 
While  through  vaulted  roo^  and  aisles  aloo^ 

The  holy  accents  rung. 

At  the  holiest  word  he  quiver'd  for  fear 

And    felter'd  in  the  sound — 
And,  when  he  would  the  chalice  rear, 

He  dropp'd  it  on  the  ground. 

*■  The  breath  of  one,  of  evil  deed. 

Pollutes  our  sacred  day; 
He  has  no  portion  in  our  creed, 

Ho  part  in  what  I  say. 

"  A  being,  whom  no  blessed  word 

To  ghostly  peace  can  bring; 
A  wretch,  at  whose  approach  abhoir'd, 

Hecoils  each  holy  thing. 

'^Up,  np,  unhappy!  haste,  arise! 

My  adjuration  fear! 
I  charge  thee  not  to  stop  my  voic^ 
'  Nor  longer  tarry  here!" 

Amid  them  all  a  Pilgrim  kneel'd. 

In  gown  of  sackcloth  gray: 
Far  journeying  from  his_native  field. 

He  first  saw  Kome  that  day. 

For  forty  days  and  nights  so  drear, 

I  ween,  he  had  not  spoke, 
And,  save  with  bread  and  water  cleai^ 

His  fast  he  ne'er  had  broke. 
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Amid  the  pemteutial  flock, 

Seem'd  none  more  tent  to  pray. 
But;  when  the  Holy  Father  6|)oke, 

He  rose,  and  went  his  w^. 

Again  nnto  his  native  land. 

His  weary  course  he  drew, 
To  Lothian's  fair  and  fertile  strand. 

And  Pentland's  mountains  blue. 

His  unblest  feet  his  native  Seat, 

Mid  Eske's  fair  woods,  regain; 
Through  woods  more  fair  no  stream  more  sweet 

Kolls  to  the  eastern  main. 

And  Lords  to  meet  the  Pilgrim  came, 

And  vassals  bent  the  knee; 
For  all  mid  Scotland's  chiefs  of  fame. 

Was  none  more  (iam'd  than  he. 

•     And  boldly  for  his  country  still. 
In  battle  he  had  stood, 
Aye,  e'en  when,  on  the  banks  of  Till, 
Her  noblest  pour'd  their  blood. 

Sweet  are  the  paths,  O,  passing  sweet! 

^By  Eske's  fair  steams  that  run. 
O'er  airy  steep,  through  copsewood  deep, 

Impervious  to  the  sun. 

There  the  rapt  poet's  step  may  rove. 

And  yield  the  mnse  the  day; 
There  Beauty,  led  by  timid  Love^ 

May  shun  the  tellitale  ray; 

From  that  fair  dome,  where  suit  is  pnid 

By  blast  of  bugle  free, 
To  Auchendinny's  hazel  glade, 

And  haunted  Woodhouselee. 

Who  knows  not  Melville's  beechy  grove, 

And  Euslin's  rocky  glen, 
Dalkeith,  which  all  the  virtues  love, 

And  classic  Hawthornden? 
Yet  never  a  path,  from  day  to  day. 

The  Pilgrim's  footsteps  range. 
Save  but  the  solitary  way. 

To  Burndale's  mined  Grange. 

A  woeful  place  was  that,  I  ween. 
As  .'orrow  could  desire: 
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For,  nodding  to  the  fall  was  each  orumbUng  wnll, 

And  the  roof  was  scath'd  with  fire, 
It  fell  upon  a  summer's.eve, 

While,  on  Carnethy's  head. 
The  last  faint  glea^ns  of  the  sun's  low  l)eams 

Had  streak'd  the  grey  with  red; 

And  the  convent  bell  did  vespers  tell, 

Newbottle's  oaks  ^mo»g, 
And  mingled  with ihe  SdJemn  knell 

Our  Lady's  evening  song: 

The  heavy  knell,  the  choir's  faint  swell. 

Came  slowly  down  the  wind. 
And  on  the  Pilgdm'g  ear  they  fell. 

As  his  wonted  path  he  did  find. 

Deep  sunk  in  thought,  T  ween,  he  waft 

JJor  ever  raised  his  eye, 
Until  he  came  to  that  dreary  plai^. 

Which  did  all  in  ruins  lie. 

He  gaz'd  on  the  walls,  so  spath'd  with  fire^ 

With  many  a  bitter  groan — 
And  there  was  aware  of  a  Qrej  Friar, 

Besting  him  on  a  stone. 

"Now,  Christ  thee  savel"  said  the  Grey  Bj;otber 

"  Some  pjlgiim  thou  seem'st  to  be;" 
Sat  in  sore  amaze  did  Lord  Albert  gaze, 

Nor  answer  again  made  he. 

"  O  come  ye  from  east,  or  come  ye  from  west, 

Or  bring  reliques  from  over  the  sea; 
Or  come  ye  from  the  shrine  of  Saint  James  the  divine, 

Or  Saint  John  of  Beverley?" 

"I  coine  not  fifomtheshrineof  Saint  James  the  divine 

Noi  bring  reliques  from  over  the  sea; 
I  bring  but  a  curse  froiS  our  fatherj  the  Fop«, 

Whiph  for  ever  will  cling  to  me.''         ^-v„ 

"  Now,  woeful  Pilgrim,  say  nqt  sol 
But  kneel  thee  down  by  me,  ' 

And  shrive  thee  so  clean  of  thy  deadly  gin. 
That  absolved  thou  may'st  be." 

"And  who  art  thon,  thou  Grey  Brother, 

That  Ishould  shrive  to  thee, 
When  he,  to  whom  are  giv'n  the  keys  of  earth  and 
hisix'a. 

Has  no  pow'r  to  pardon  me?" 
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"01  am  sent  from  a  distant  clime^ 
Five  tlionsand  miles  away. 

And  all  to  abaolTe  a  foul,  foal  crimen 
Done  here  'twixt  night  and  day," 

The  Pilgrim  kneel'd  him  on  the  sand. 
And  thus  began  his  saye — 

When  on  his  neck  an  ice-cold  hand 
Did  that  Grey  Brother  laye, 
•        •        •        •        • 


THOMAS    THE    KHTMEB. 

IN  THREE  FABTg. 

[Few  personages  are  so  renowned  in  tradition  as  Thomas 
of  Erceldoune,  known  by  the  appellation  of  The  Mhymer. 
It  is  agreed,  on  all  hands,  that  the  residence,  and  probably 
the  birth  place,  of  this  ancient  bard,  was  Erceldoune,  a 
Tillage  situate  upon  the  Leader,  two  miles  abore  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Tweed.  The  ruins  of  an  ancient  tower  are  still 
pointed  out  as  the  Rhymer's  castle.  The  uniform  tradition 
bears,  that  his  sirname  was  Lermont,  or  Learmont;  and 
that  the  appellation  of  The  Mhymer  was  conferred  on  him 
in  consequence  of  his  poetical  composition,  There  re- 
mains, nevertheless,  some  doubt  upon  this  subject. 

We  aie  better  able  to  ascertain  the  period  at  which 
Thomas  of  Erceldoune  lived;  being  the  latter  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  Thomas  of 
Erceldoune  was  a  remarkable  and  important  person  in  his 
own  time,  sinci^ery  shortly  after  his  dea^h,  we  find  him 
celebrated  as  a  prophet,  and  as  a  poet.'  Whether  he  him- 
self made  any  pretensions  to  the  first  of  these  characters, 
or  whether  it  was  gratuitously  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
credulity  of  posterity,  it  seems  difficult  to  decide.  The 
popular  tale  bears,  that  Thomas  was  carried  off,  at  an 
early  age^  to  the  Fairy  Land,  where  he  acquired  all  the 
knowledge  which  made  him  afterwards  so  famous.  Alter 
seven  years'  residence  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  the 
earth,  to  enlighten  and  astonish  his  countrymen,  by  his 
prophetic  powers;  still,  however,  remaining  bound  to  re- 
tm'n  to  his  royal  mistress,  when  she  would  intimate  her 
pleasure.  Acoordingly,  while  Thomas  was  making  merry 
with  his  friends,  in  the  tower  of  Erceldoune,  a  person  came 
running  in,  and  told,  with  marks  of  fear  and  astonishment, 
that  a  hart  and  hind  had  left  the  neighbouring  forest,'  and 
were  composedly  and  slowly  parading  the  stifeet  of  the 
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village.  The  prophet  instantly  arose,  left  his  haoitation, 
and  followed  the  wonderliil  animals  to  the  forest,  whence 
he  was  never  seen  to  return. 

The  following  ballad,  is  given  from  a  copy,  obtained 
from  a  lady,  residing  not  far  from  Erceldoune,  corrected 
and  enlarged  by  one  in  Mrs.  Brown's  MS3.  To  this  old 
.  tale  the  author  has  ventured  to  add  a  Second  Part,  con- 
sisting of  a  kind  of  Cento,  from  the  printed  prophecies  vul- 
garly ascribed  to  the  Rhymer;  and  a  Third  Part,  entirely 
modern,  founded  upon  the  tradition  of  his  having  returned 
with  the  hart  and  hind  to  the  Land  of  Faerie.] 

PART  rnisT. 

ANCIENT. 

Tktjb  Thomas  lay  on  Huntlie  bank; 

A  ferlie  he  spied  wi'  his  e'e; 
And  there  he  saw  a  ladye  bright. 

Come  riding  down  by  the  Eildon  Tree. 

Kor  shirt  was  o'  the  grass-green  silk. 

Her  mantle  o'  the  velvet  fyne; 
At  ilka  tett  of  her  horse's  mane. 

Hang  fifty  siller  bells  and  nine. 

True  Thomas,  he  puU'd  afifhis  cap. 
And  louted  low  down  to  his  knee, — 

"  All  hail,  thou  mighty  queen  of  heaven  1 
For  thy  peer  on  earth  X  never  did  see." 

"  O  no,  O  no,  Thomas,"  she  said; 

"  That  name  does  not  belang  to  moj 
I  am  but  the  queen  of  fan:  Elfland, 

That  am  hither  come  to  visit  thee. 

"Harp  and  carp,  Thomas,"  she  said; 
*'  Harp  and  cai-p  along  with  me; 
And  if  ye  dare  to  kiss  my  lips, 
Sure  of  your  bodiel  vrill  be." 

"  Betide  me  weal,  betide  me  woe, 
That  weird*  shall  never  danton  me." 

Syne  he  has  kiss'd  her  rosy  lips, 
All  underneath  the  Eildon  Tree. 

"Now,  ye  maun  go  wi'  me,"  she  said; 

"True  Thomas,  ye  maun  go  wi'  me; 
And  ye  maun  serve  me  seven  years. 

Through  weal  or  woe  as  may  chance  to  be." 

•  That  weird,  *c.— That  destiny  shall  never  frighten  me. 

47 
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,   Bbc  mounted  on  her  milk-white  steed  ( 
She's  ta'en  true  Thomas  up  behind  j 
And  aye,  when'er  her  bridle  rung. 
The  steed  flew  swifter  than  the  wind, 

O  they  rade  on,  and  farther  on; 
The  steed  gaed  swifter  than  the  wind; 
Until  they  reach'd  a  desart  wide. 
And  living  land  was  left  behind, 

"  Light  down,  light  down,  now,  true  Thomiis 
And  lean  your  head  upon  my  knee 

Abide,  and  rest  a  little  space. 
And  I  will  ^hew  you  ierlies  three. 

**0  see  ye  not  yon  narrow  road, 

So  thick  beset  with  thorns  and  briers?— 

That  is  the  path  of  righteousness, 
Though  aiter  it  but  few  enquiresL 

"  And  see  not  ye  that  braid,  braid  road, 

That  lies  across  that  lily  leTen?>— 
That  is  the  path  of  wickedness, 

Though  some  call  it  the  road  to  heavea 

'  And  see  not  ye  that  bonny  road. 
That  winds  about  the  fernie  brae?— 

That  is  the  road  to  fair  Elfland, 
Where  thon  and  I  this  night  maun  gae, 

"But,  Thomas,  ye  mann  hold  yonr  tongne. 

Whatever  ye  may  hear  or  see 
For,  if  you  speak  word  in  Qlflyn  land, 

ITe'll  ne'er  get  back  to  your  ain  countrie." 

O  they  rade  on,  and  farther  on, 

And  they  waded  through  rivers  aboon  the  knee, 
And  they  saw  neither  sun  nor  moon. 

But  they  heard  the  roaring  of  the  sea. 

It  was  mirk,  mirk  night,  and  there  was  nae  stain 
lighli 

And  they  waded  through  red  blude  to  the  knee, 
For  a'  the  blude,  that's  shed  on  earth. 

Bins  through  the  sptings  o'  that  countrie. 

Syne  they  came  on  to  a  garden  green. 
And  she  pa'd  an  apple  frae  a  tree — 

"Take  this  for  thy  wages,  true  Thomas; 
It  will  give  thee  the  tongue  thatrcan  never  Ua," 
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"My  tongue  is  mine  ain,"  true  Thomaa  aoid; 

"A  gadely  gift  ye  wad  gie  to  mel 
I  neither  donglit  to  buy  nor  sell, 

At  faiir  or  tryst,  where  I  may  be. 

''I  dought  neither  speak  to  prince  or  peerj 

Nor  ask  of  grace  from  fair  ladye." 
"Now  hold  thy  peaoel"  the  ladyesaid, 

"For,  as  I  say,  so  must  it  be," 

He  has  gotten  a  coat  of  the  even  clotlf. 
And  a  pair  of  shoes  of  velvet  green; 

And,  till  seven  years  were  gane  and  pa^ 
True  Thomas  on  earth  was  nevea  se^ni 

PAET  SECOND: 

M.ISBXD  FBOM  ANCIENT  PSOPBECrfIS, 

[Corspatrick  (Comes  Fatrick}^  earl  of  March*  But  mora 
commonly  taking  his  title  from  his  castle  of  Dunbar,  acted 
a  noted  part  during  the  wars  of  Edward  I.  in  Scotland.  As 
Thomas  of  Erceldoune  is  s^d  to  have  delivered  to  him  his 
famous  prophecy  of  king  Alexander's  death,  the  author  has 
chosen  to  introduce  him  into  the  following  ballad.  AH  the 
prophetic  verses  are  selected  from  Hart's  publication  of  the 
lihymer's  predictions  printed  at  Edinburgh  A.  H.  1615.] 

When  seven  years  were  come  and  gane, 
The  svin  blink'd  fair  on  pool  and  strca'BJi 

And  Thomas  lay  on  Huntlie  bank. 
Like  one  awaken'd  from  a  dream.  . 

He  heard  the  trampling  of  a  steed. 

He  saw  the  flash  of  armour  flee. 
And  he  behejid  agallant  knight. 

Come  riding  down  by  the  Eildon  IVeCL 

He  was  a  stalwart  knight,  arid  strongj 

Of  giant  make  he  'pear'd  to  be: 
He  stirr'd  his  hors6,  as  he  were  wods, 

Wi'  gilded  qiurs,  of  faushion  free. 

Says— "Well  met,  true  Thomas! 

Some  uncouth  ferlies  shew  to  me." 
Says — "Christ  thee  save,  Corspavrick  brave! 

Thrice  welcome,  good  Dunbar,  to  me! 

"Light  down,  light  down,  Corspatrick  braivc^ 
And  I  will  shew  thee  curses  three, 
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Shall  gar  fair  Scotland  greet  and  grane, 
And  change  the  green  to  the  black  lirerf , 

"A  Btorm  shall  roar,  this  very  hour, 
!From  BoEse's  Hills  to  Solway  sea," 

"Te  lied,  ye  lied,  ye  warlock  hoar! 

For  the  sun  shines  sweet  on  fauld  and  lea." 

Hepnt  his  hand  on  the  earlie's  head; 

He  shew'd  him  a  rock,  beside  the  sea, 
Where  a  king  lay  stiff,  beneath  his  steed. 

And  steel-dight  nobles  wip'd  their  e'e, 

"  The  neist  curse  lights  on  Branxton  Hills: 
By  Modden's  high  and  heathery  side, 

ShaU  wave  a  banner,  red  as  blude. 
And  chieftains  throng  wi'  meikle  pride, 

"A  Scottish  king  shall  come  full  keen; 

The  ruddy  lion  beareth  he: 
A  feather'd  arrow  sharp,  I  ween. 

Shall  make  him  wink  and  warre  to  see. 

"  When  he  his  bloody,  and  all  to  bledde, 
Thus  to  his  men  he  still  shall  say — 

*  For  God's  sake,  turn  ye  back  again. 
And  give  yon  southern  folk  a  fray  1 

Why  should  I  lose  the  right  is  mine? 
My  doom  is  not  to  die  this  day.' 

<'Tet  turn  ye  to  tha  eastern  hand. 
And  woe  and  wonder  ye  shall  see; 

How  forty  thousand  speai-men  stand. 
Where  yon  rank  river  meets  the  sea. 

**  There  shall  the  lion  lose  the  gylte. 
And  the  libbards  bear  it  clean  away^ 

At  Finkyn  Cleuch  there  shalt  be  spilt 
Much  gentil  blude  that  day." 

"  'Enough,  enough,  of  curse  and  ban; 

Some  blessing  shew  thou  now  to  me. 
Or,  by  the  faith  o'  my  bodie,"  Corspatrick  said, 

"  Ye  shall  rue  the  day  ye  e'er  saw  me!" 

"  The  first  of  blessings  I  shall  thee  shew. 
Is  by  a  bum,  that's  called  of  bread; 

Where  Saxon  men  shall  tine  the  bow. 
And  find  their  arrows  lack  the  head, 

"  Beside  that  hrigg,  out-ower  that  bum. 
Where  the  water  bickereth  bright  and  sheen, 
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Sball  many  a  falling  coarser  eparat 
And  knights  shall  die  in  battle  keen. 

"  Beside  a  headless  cross  of  stone, 

The  libbards  there  shall  lose  t£e  grue: 

The  raven  shall  come,  the  erne  shall  go, 
And  drink  the  Saxoi)  blood  sae  free. 

The  cross  of  stone  they  shall  not  know, 
So  thick  the  corses  there  shall  b&" 

"  But  tell  me  now,'"  said  brave  Danbar, 

"  True  l^omas,  tell  now  unto  me, 
What  man  shall  rule  the  isle  Britain, 

Ev'n  from  the  north  to  the  southern  sea?? 

"  A  French  queen  shall  bear  the  son. 

Shall  rule  all  Britain  to  the  sea; 
He  of  the  Bruce's  blood  shall  conie, 

As  near  as  in  the  ninth  degree. 

•'  The  waters  worship  shall  his  race; 

Likewise  the  waves  of  the  farthest  seaj 
For  they  shall  ride  ower  ocean  wide, 

With  hempen  bridles,  and  horse  of  tree.' 

PAET  THIEO. 

UODBRN. 

Wbbn  seven  years  more  had  come  and  gone. 

Was  war  through  Scotland  spread. 
And  Ruberslaw  show'd  high  Dunyon 

Sis  beacon  blazing  red. 

Then  all  by  bonny  Coldingknow, 

Fitch'd  pallionns  took  their  loom. 
And  crested  helms,  and  spears  a  rowe, 

Glance'd  gaily  through  the  broom. 

The  Leader,  rolling  to  the  Tweed, 

Besounds  the  ensenzie; 
They  rons'd  the  deer  from  Caddeohead, 

To  distant  Torwoodlee, 

The  feast  was  spread  in  ErcildoUne, 
In  Learmount's  high  and  afleient  hall; 

And  there  were  knights  of  great  renown, 
And  ladies,  laced  in  palb 

Nor  lack'd  they,  while  thiey  sat  at  dine, 
The  music  nor  the  tale, 

47  • 
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Nor  goblets  of  the  blood-red  wine^ 
Nor  mantling  qnaighs*  of  ale. 

True  Thomas  rose  with  harp  in  hand, 

When  as  the  feast  was  done; 
(In  minstrel  strife,  in  fairy  Land, 

The  elfin  harp  he  won.) 

Hush'd  were  the  throng,  both  limb  and  tongue^ 

And  harpers  for  envy  pale; 
And  armed  lords  lean'd  on  their  sword% 

And  bearken'd  to  the  tale. 

In  numbers  high,  the  witching  tale 

The  prophet  pour'd  along; 
No  after  bard  might  e'er  avail 

Those  numbers  to  prolong. 

Yet  fragments  of  the  lofty  strain 

Float  down  the  tide  of  years. 
As,  buoyant  on  the  stormy  main, 

A  parted  wreck  appears. 

He  sung  King  Arthur's  table  round: 

The  warrior  of  the  lake; 
How  courteous  Gawaine  met  the  wound, 

And  bled  for  ladies'  sake. 

But  chief,  in  gentle  Tristrem's  praise, 

The  notes  melodious  swell ; 
Was  none  excell'd  in  Arthur's  days, 

The  knight  of  Lionelle. 

For  Marke,  his  cowardly  uncle's  right, 

A  venom'd  wound  he  bore; 
When  fierce  Morholde  he  slew  in  fighlj 

Upon  the  Irish  shore. 

No  art  the  poison  might  withstand} 

No  med'cine  could  be  found. 
Till  lovely  Isolde's  lily  hand 

Had  prob'd  the  rankling  wound. 

With  gentle  hand  and  soothing  tongne» 

She  bore  the  leech's  part; 
And,  while  she  o'er  his  sick-bed  hung. 

He  paid  her  with  his  heart. 

*  Qtia>y%s.— Wooden  cups,  composed  of  staves  hooped 
together. 
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O  fatal  waa  the  gift,  I  weenl 

For,  doom'd  in  evil  tide. 
The  maid  must  be  mde  Cornwall's  queen. 

His  cowardly  uncle's  bride. 

Their  loves,  their  woes,  the  gifted  bard 

In  fairy  tissue  wove; 
Where  lords,  and  knights,  and  ladies  bright. 

In  gay  confusion  strove. 

The  Garde  Joyeuse,  amid  the  tale, 
High  rear'd  its  glittering  head| 

And  Avalon's  enchanted  vale 
In  all  its  wonders  spread. 

Brengwain  was  there,  and, Segramore, 
And  fiend-born  Merlin's  gramarye's 

Of  that  fam'd  wizard's  mighty  lore, 
O  who  could  sing  but  he? 

Through  many  a  maze  the  winning  song 

In  changeful  passion  led. 
Till  bent  at  length  the  list'ning  throng 

O'er  Tristrem's  dying  bed. 

His  ancient  wounds  their  scars  expand 
With  agony  his  heart  is  wrung: 

O  where  is  Isolde's  lily  hand, 
And  where  her  soothing  tongue? 

She  comes,  she  comes!  like  flash  of  flama 

Can  lovers'  footsteps  tly: 
She  comes,  sbe-comes!  she  only  came 

To  see  her  Tristrem  die. 

She  saw  him  die;  her  latest  sigh 
Join'd  in  a  kiss  his  parting  breath 

The  gentlest  pair  that  Britain  bare } 
United  are  in  death. 

There  paus'd  the  harps  its  ling'ring  sound, 

Died  slowly  on  the  ear; 
The  silent  guests  still  bent  around. 

For  still  they  seem'd  to  hear. 

Then  woe  broke  forth  in  murmurs  weak 
Nor  ladies  heav'd  alone  the  sigh. 

But,  half  asham'd,  the  rugged  cheek 
Did  many  a  gauntlet  dry. 
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On  Leader's  stream,  and  Learmont's  tow'r, 

The  mists  of  evening  close; 
In  camp,  in  castle,  or  in  bow'r. 

Each  warrior  sought  repose. 

ILiord  Donglas  in  his  lofty  tent, 
Dream'd  o'er  the  woeftil  tale; 

When  footsteps  light,  across  the'bent, 
The  warrio's  ears  assail. 

He  starts,  he  wakes: — "  What,  BidianI,  ho ! 

Arise,  my  page,  airisel 
What  vent'rous  wight,  at  dead  of  night. 

Dare  step  "where  Douglas  lies!"' 

Then  forth  they  rushed;  by  Leader's  lida, 

A  selconth*  sight  they  see — 
A  hart  and  hind  pace  side  by  side, 

As  white  as  snow  on  Fairnalie. 

Beneath  the  moon,  with  gesture  proud. 

They  stately  move  and  slow; 
Nor  scare  they  at  the  gath'ring  crowd^ 

Who  marvel  as  they  go. 

To  Learmont's  tow'r  a  message  sped^ 

As  fast  as  page  might  run ; 
And  Thomas  started  from  his  bed; 

And  soon  bis  clothes  did  on. 

First  he  woxe  pale,  and  then  woxe  red; 

Never  a  word  he  spake  but  three; — 
"  My  sand  is  run;  my  thread  is  spun; 

This  sign  regardeth  me." 

The  Elfin  harp  his  neck  around, 

In  minstrel  gniM,  he  hung) 
And  on  the  wind,  in  doleful  sound, 

Its  dying  accents  rung. 

Then  forth  he  went;  yet  turn'd  him  oft 

To  view  his  ancient  hall; 
On  the  grey  tow'r,  in  lustre  soft. 

The  autumn  moon-beams  fall, 

And  Leader's  waves,  like  silver  sheen, 
Danc'd  shimm'ring  in  the  ray : 

In  deep'ning  mass,  at  distance  seen. 
Broad  Soltra's  mountains  lay. 

•  adcouih — Wondrous. 
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"Farewell,  my  father's  ancient  tow'rl 

A  long  farewell,"  said  he: 
"The  scene  of  pleasure,  pomp,  or  pow'r, 

Thou  never  more  shalt  be. 

"  To  Iieormont's  name  no  foot  of  earth 

Shall  here  again  belong.  >«■ 

And  on  thy  hospitable  hearth 

The  hare  shall  leave  her  young. 

"Adieu!  Adien!"  again  he  cried. 

All  as  he  turn'd  him  roun' — 
Tarewell  to  Leader's  silver  tide! 

Farewell  to  Ereildounel" 

The  hart  and  hind  approach'd  the  place, 

As  ling'ring  yet  he  stood; 
And  there,  before  Lord  Douglas'  face. 

With  them  he  cross'd  the  flood. 

Lord  Douglas  leap'd  on  his  berry-broira  ^teed 

And  spurr'd  him  the  Leader  o'er; 
But,  chough  he  rode  with  lightning  speed. 

He  never  saw  them  more. 

Some  said  to  hill,  and  some  to  glen, 

Their  wondroas  course  bad  been; 
But  ne'er  in  haunts  of  living  men 

Again  was  Thomas  seen. 


THE  FIRE-KING. 

"  The  blessings  of  the  evil  Genii,  which  are  cnrsug,  wcro 
upon  him."  Easkrn  Tale, 


[This  ballad  was  written  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Lewis,  to 
be  inserted  in  his  "  Tales  of  Wonder."  It  is  the  third  in  a 
Fories  of  four  ballads,  on  the  subject  of  BlemeutHry  Spirits 
The  story  is,  however,  partly  historical!  for  it  is  recorded,^ 
that,  during  the  struggles  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jeru. 
salem,  a  knight-templar,  called  Saint-Alban,  desened  to 
the  Saracens,  and  defeated  the  Christians  in  m.iny  combats, 
till  he  was  finally  routed  and  slain,  in  a  oonlUct  with  King 
Baldwin,  under  the  walls  of'Jerusalem.] 

Bold  knights  and  fair  dames,  to  my  harp  give  an  eai. 
Of  loTC^  and  of  war,  and  of  wonder  to  b^ar ; 
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And  yoa  haply  may  »igh,  in  the  midst  of  your  glee. 
At  the  tale  of  Count  Albert,  and  fair  BosaUe. 

O  see  you  that  castle,  so  strong  and  sa  high? 
And  see  you  that  lady,  the  tear  in  her  eye? 
And  see  you  that  palmer,  from  Palestiti^s  laiidj 
The  shell  on  hMhat,  and  the  staiFin  his  hand?'-^ 

"  Now  palmer,  grey  palmer,  O  tell  unto  me,. 
What  news  bring  you  home  from  the  Holy  Conntrie? 
And  how  goes  the  warfare  by  Galilee's  strand? 
And  how  fare  our  nobles^  the  flow'r  of  the  land? 

"  O  well  goes  the  warfare  by  Galilee's  wave. 
For  Gilead,  and  Nablous,  and  Ramah  we  hare; 
And  well  fare  our  nobles  by  Mount  Lebanon, 
For  the  Heathen  have  lost,  and  the  Christians  have 
won." — 

A  fair  chain  of  gold  'mid  her  ringlets  there  hnng: 
O'er  the  palmer's  grey  locks  the  fair  chain  haS  she  flung: 
"  O  palmer,  grey  palmer,  this  chain  be  thy  fe9 
For  the  news  thou  hast  brought  from  the  Holy  Cbnntrie. 

"  O  palmer,  good  palmer,  by  Galilee's  wave, 
O  saw  ye  Count  Albert,  the  gentle  and  brave? 
When  the  Crescent  went  back,  and  the  Ked-croes 

rush'd  on, 
O  saw  ye  him  foremost  on  Mount  Lebanon?"-^ 

"  O  lady,  fair  lady,  the  tree  green  it  grows; 

O  lady,  fair  lady,  the  stream  piure  it  flows; 

Vonr  castle  stands  strong,  and  your  hopes  soar  on  high 

But  lady,  fan:  lady,  all  blossoms  to  die. 

"The  green  boughs  they  wither,  the  thunderbolt  tall». 
It  leaves  of  your  castle  but  levin-scorched  walls 
The  pure  stream  runs  muddy;  the  gay  hope  is  gone 
Count  Albert  is  pris'ncr  on  Mksunt  Lebanon." — 

O  she's  ta'en  a  horse,  should  be  fleet  at  her  speedy 
And  she's  ta'en  a  sword,  should  be  shai-p  at  her  need; 
And  she  has  ta'en  shipping  for  Palestine's  land, 
To  ransom  Count  Albert  from  Soldanrie's  hand. 

Small  thought  had  Count  Albert  on  fair  Rosalie, 
Small  thought  on  his  faith,  or  his  knighthood,  had  he; 
A  heathenish  damsel  his  light  heart  had  won, 
The  Soldan's  fair  daughter  of  Mount  Lebanon. 
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"Oh  Christian,  brave  Christian,  my  love  would'st  thou  be, 
Three  things  must  thou  do  ere  I  hearken  to  thee: 
Our  laws  and  our  worship  on  thee  shalt  tbou  take; 
And  this  thou  sbalt  first  do  for  Zalema's  sake. 

And,  next,  in  the  cavern,  where  burns  evermore 
The  mystical  flame  which  the  Curdmansadore, 
Alone,  and  iq  silence,  three  nights  sbalt  thou  wake; 
And  this  thou  shalt  next  dp  for  Zulema's  sake, 

"And,  last,  thou  shalt  aid  us  with  council  and  hand. 
To  drive  the  Frank  robber  from  Palestine's  land; 
For  my  lord  and  my  love  then  Count  Albert  I'll  take 
When  all  this  is  accomplish'd  for  Zulema's  sake." — 

He  has  thrown  by  his  helmet  and  cross-handled  sword, 
Benouncing  his  knighthood,  denying  his  Lord; 
He  has  ta'en  the  green  cattan,  and  turban  put  on, 
For  the  love  of  the  maiden  of  fair  Lebanon. 

And  in  the  dread  cavern,  deep  deep  under  ground. 
Which  fifty  steel  gates  and  steei  portals  surround. 
He  has  watch'd  until  day-break,  but  sight  saw  he  none, 
Save  the  flame  burning  bright  on  its  altar  of  stone. 

Amaz'd  was  the  princess,  the  soldan  amnz'd. 
Sore  murraur'd  the  priests  as  on  Albert  they  gaz'd; 
The  search'd  all  his  garments,  and,  underhis  weeds 
They  found,  and  took  from  him,  his  rosary  beads. 

Again  in  the  cavern,  deep  deep  under  ground, 

lie  watch'd  the  lone  night,  while  the  winds  whistled 

round; 
Far  off  was  their  murmur,  it  came  not  more  nigh. 
The  flame  bnm'd  nnmoT'd,  and  nought  else  did  he  spy. 

Load  murmur'd  the  priests,  and  amaz'd  was  the  king, 
Wlule  many  dark  spells  of  their  witchcraft:  they  sing. 
They  search'd  Albert's  body,  smd  lol  on  his  breast 
Was  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  by  his  father  impress'd. 

The  priests  they  erase  it  with  care  and  with  pain. 
And  the  recreant  return'd  to  the  cavern  again; 
But,  as  he  descended,  a  whisper  there  fell! — : 
It  was  his  good  migel,  who  bade  bim  farewell  I 

High  bristled  his  hair,  his  heart  flutter'd  and  beat. 
And  he  turn'd  him  five  steps,  half  resolv'd  to  retreat; 
But  his  heart  it  was  harden'^  his  purpose  was  gone, 
When  he  thought  on  the  maiden  of  fair  Lebanon. 
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Scarce  pass'd  he  the  archway,  the  threshold  scarce  trod, 
When  the  winds  from  the  four  points  of  heaVn  were 

abroad; 
They  made  each  steel  portal  to  rattle  and  ring. 
And,  borne  on  the  blast,  came  the  dread  Fire-King, 

Full  sore  rock'd  the  cavern  whene'er  he  drew  nigh, 
Tlie  fire  on  the  altar  blaz'd  bick'ring  and  high; 
In  volcanic  explosions  the  mountains  proidaim 
'I'he  dreadful  approach  of  the  Monarch  oi  Flame. 

Unmeasured  in  height,  nndistinguish'd  in  form, 
His  breath  it  was  lightning,  his  voice  it  was  storm : 
1  ween  the  stout  heart  of  Count  Albert  was  tame, 
When  he  saw  in  his  terrors  the  Monarch  of  Flame. 

In  his  hand  a  broad  falchion  blue-glimmer'd  through  smoke 
And  Mount  Xebanon  shook  as  the  monarch  he  spoke: — 
"  With  this  brand  shalt  thou  conquer,  thus  long,  and  no 

more. 
Till  thou  bend  to  the  Cross,  and  the  Virgin  adore." 

The  cloud-shrouded  arm  gives  the  weapon;  and  see 
The  recreant  receives  the  charm'd  gift  on  his  knee; 
The  thunders  growl  distant,  and  faint  gleam  the  fireEj 
As,  borne  on  his  whirlwind,  the  Phantom  retires. 

Count  Albert  has  arm'd  him  the  Paynim  among. 
Thou  :h  his  heart  it  was  false,  yet  his  arm  it  was  strong; 
And  the  Ked-cross  wax'd  faint,  and  the  Crescent  came  on, 
From  the  day  he  commanded  on  Mount  Lebanon. 

From  Lebanon's  forests  to  Galilee's  wave. 

The  sands  of  Samaar  drank  the  Mood  of  the  brave; 

Till  the  Knights  of  the  Temple,  and  Knights  of  Saint  John, 

With  Salem's  King  Baldwin,  against  him  came  on. 

The  war-cymbals  clatter'd,  the  trumpets  replied. 
The  lances  werc-couch'd  and  they  clos'd  on  each  side; 
And  horsmen  and  horses  Count  Albert  o'erthrew. 
Till  he  pierc'd  the  thick  tumult  King  Baldwin  unto. 

Against  the  charm'd  blade  which  Count  Albert  did  wield 
The  fence  had  been  vain  of  the  King's  Bed-cross  shield; 
But  !i  Page  thrust  him  forward  the  monarch  before. 
And  cleft  the  proud  turban  the  renegade  wore. 

So  foil  was  the  dint,  tfcnt  Count  Albert  stoop'd  low 
Before  thecross'd  shield,  to  his  steel  saddle-bow; 
And  scarce  had  he  bent  to  the  Red-cross  his  he^ — 
"Bonne  grace,  noire  Dame,"  he  unwittingly  said. 
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Sore  sigh'd  the  charm'd  sword>  for  his  virtue  was  o'er, 
It  sprung  from  his  grasp,  and  was  never  seen  more; 
But  true  men  have  said,  that  the  lightning's  red  wing 
Did  wait  back  the  brand  to  the  dread  Fire-King. 

He  clench'd  his  set  teeth,  and  bis  gauntletted  hand; 
He  strech'd,  with  one  buffet,  that  Fage  on  the  Strang; 
As  back  from  the  stripling  the  broken  casque  roll  tl. 
You  might  see  the  blue  eyes,  and  the  ringlets  of  gold. 
Short  time  had  Count  Albert  in  horror  to  stare 
On  those  death-swimmiug  eye-balls,  and  blood-clottcd 

hair; 
For  down  came  the  Templars,  like  Cedron  in  flood, 
And  dyed  their  long  lances  in  Saracen  blood. 

The  Saracens,  Cnrdmans,  and  Ishmaelites  yield 
To  the  scallop,  the  saltier,  and  crossletted  shield 
And  the  eagles  were  gorg'd  with  the  infidel  dead, 
From  Bethsaida's  fountains  to  Naphtali's  head. 

The  battle  is  over  on  Bethsaida's  plain.^- 
Oh,who  is  yon  Faynim  lies  stretch'^mid  the  uhani 
And  who  is  yon  Page  lying  cold  at  his  knee? — 
Oh,  who  but  Count  Albert  and  fair  Bosalie: 

The  Iiady  was  buried  in  Salem's  bless'd  bound. 
The  Count  he  was  left  to  the  vulture  and  hound: 
Her  soul  to  high  mercy  Our  Xiady  did  bring; 
His  went  on  the  blast  to  the  dread  Fire-King. 

Tet  many  a  minstrel,  in  harping,  can  tell. 
How  the  Bed  Cross  it  conquer'd,  the  Crescent  it  fell; 
And  lords  and  gay  ladies  have  sigh'd,  'mid  their  glee, 
At4he  tale  of  Count  Albert  and  fair  Rosalie. 


FBEDBRICK   AND  AKIGB. 

[This -tale  is  imitated,  rather  than  translated,  from  a 
fragment  introduced  in  Goethe's  "Olaudina  von  Villa 
Bella,"  where  it  is  dungbya  member  of  a  gang  of  banditti, 
to  engage  the  attention  df  the  family,  while  his  companions 
break  into  the  castle.]  * 

Fred'rick  leaves  the  land  of  France, 
Homewards  hastes  his  steps  to  measure; 

Careless  casts  the  parting  glance. 
On  the  scene  of  former  pleasure-. 
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Joying  ID  his  prancing  steed, 
Keen  to  prove  his  nntried  blade, 

Hupe's  gay  dreams  the  soldier  lead 
OTermoontaln,  moor,  and  glade. 

Helpless,  min'd,lefit  forlorn, 

Ixively  Alice  'wept  alone; 
Monm'd  o'er  love's  fond  contract  torn, 

Hope,  and  peace,  and  hononr  flown, 

Mark  her  breast's  convnlsive  throbsl 

See,  the  tear  of  angaish  flows : — 
Mingling  soon  vrith  bursting  sobs, 

Loud  the  laugh  of  frenzy  rose. 
Wild  she  curs'd  and  wild  she  pray'dj 

Sev'n  long  days  and  nights  are  o'erj 
Death  in  pity  bronght  his  aid. 

As  the  village  bell  struck  four. 

Far  from  her,  and  far  from  France, 
Faithless  Fred'rick  onward  rides; 

Marking,  blithe,  the  morning's  glance 
Mantling  o'er  the  mountain's  sidea 

Heard  ye  not  the  boding  sonnd, 
AS  the  tongue  of  yonder  tow'r 

Slowly,  to  the  hills  around. 
Told  the  fourth,  the  fated  honr? 

Starts  the  steed,  and  snuffs  the  air, 
-Tet  no  cause  of  dread  appears; 

Bristles  high  the  rider's  hair, 
Struck  with  strange  mysterious  fean. 

Desp'rate,  as  his  terrors  rise. 
In  the  steed  the  spur  he  hides; 

From  himself  in  vain  he  flies; 
Anxious,  restless,  on  he  rides. 

Sev'n  long  days,  and  sev'n  long  nights, 

Wild  he  wander'd.  woe  the  while! 
Ceaseless  care,  and  causeless  fright,      , 

Urge  his  footsteps  many  a  mile. 
Dark  the  sev'nth  Sad  night  descends; 

Rivers  swell,  and  rain-streams  pouri 
While  the  dcaf'ning  thunder  lends 

All  the  terrors  of  its  roar. 

Weary,  wet,  and  spent  with  toil. 
Where  his  head  shall  Fred'rick  hidef 
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Wliere,  but  in  yon  rained  aisle, 
By  the  lightning's  flash  descried  ? 

To  the  portal,  dank  and  low. 

Fast  his  steed  the  wand'rer  bonndj 
Down  a  ruin'd  staircase  slow. 

Next  his  darkling  way  he  wound. 

Long  dreiir  vaults  before  him  liej 

GUmm'ring  lights  are  seen  to  glide  I — 
"Blessed  Mary,  hear  my  cry ! 
Deign  a  sinner's  steps  to  guide  1"— 

Oiten  lost  their  quiv'ring  beam. 

Still  the  li;j;hts  move  slow  before, 
liU  they  rest  their  ghastly  gleam 

Kight  against  an  iron  door. 

Thnnd'ring  voices  from  within, 

Mix'd  with  peals  of  langhter,  roae. 
As  they  fell,  a  solemn  strain 

Lent  its  wild  and  wond'rous  closal 

"Midst  the  din,  he  seem'd  to  hear 
Voice  offriends,  by  death  remoT'dj— 

Well  he  knew  that  solemn  air, 
'Twas  the  lay  that  Alice  lov'd. — 

Hark  I  for  now  a  solemn  knell 

Four  times  on  the  still  night  broke} 
Four  times,  at  its  deaden'd  swell. 

Echoes  from  the  ruins  spoke. 

As  the  lengthen'd  clangours  die, 

Slowly  opes  the  iron  door! 
Straight  a  banquet  met  his  eye, 

But  a  inneral's  form  it  worel 

Coffins  for  the  seats  extend; 

All  with  black  the  board  was  spread. 
Girt  by  parent,  brother,  friend. 

Long  since  number'd  with  the  deadi 

Alice,  in  her  grave-clothes  bound. 

Ghastly  smiling,  points  a  seat; 
All  arose,  with  thnnd'ring  sonnd; 

All  th'  expected  stranger  greet. 

High  their  meagre  arms  they  wave, 
Wild  their  notes  of  welcome  swdl}— 
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"Welcome,  traitor,  to  the  grave! 
Pcqur'd,  bid  the  light  ferewell!* 


THB  WILD  HXTNTSMEN. 

["This  is  a  translation,  or  rather  an  imitation,  of  the 
Wilde  Jager  of  the  German  poet  Burger.  The  tradition 
upon  which  it  is  founded  bears,  that  formerlj  a  Wildgrave, 
or  keeper  of  a  royal  forest,  named  Falkenburgh,  was  so 
much  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  and  other- 
wise so  extremely  profligate  and  crnel,  that  he  not  only 
followed  this  nnhallowed  amusement  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
other  days  consecrated  to  religious  duty,  but  wscompanied 
it  with  the  most  unheard  of  oppression  upon  the  poor  pea- 
sants, Tyho  were  under  his  vassalage.  When  thi  second 
Nimrod  died,  the  people  adopted  a  superstition,  founded 
probably  on  the  many  various  uncouth  sounds  heard  in  the 
deepth  of  a  German  forest,  during  the  silence  of  the  night. 
They  conceived  they  still  heard  the  cry  of  the  Wildgrave's 
hounds;  and  the  well-known  cheer  of  the  deceased  hunter, 
the  sounds  of  his  horses'  feet,  and  the  rustling  of  thebranchei 
before  the  game,  the  pack,  and  the  sportsmen,  are  also  dis- 
tinctly discriminated;  but  the  phantoms  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
Visible] 

The  Wildgrave  winds  his  bugle  horn. 
To  horse,  to  horse!  halloo,  hallool 

His  fiery  courser  snuffs  the  morn. 
And  thronging  ser&  their  lord  pursue. 

The  eager  pack,  from  couples  freed. 
Dash  through  the  bush,  the  brier,  the  brake; 

While  answering  hound,  and  horn,  and  steed. 
The  mountain  echoes  startling  wake. 

The  beams  of  God's  own  hallow'd  day 
Had  painted  yonder  spire  with  gold, 

And,  calling  sinful  man  to  pray, 
Ijond,  long,  and  deep,  the  bell  had  totl'd: 

But  still  the  Wildgrave  onward  rides; 

Halloo,  Hallool  and,  hark  again  I 
When,  spurring  from  opposing  sides, 

Two  Stranger  Horsemen  join  the  train. 

Who  was  each  Stranger,  left  and  right, 
Well  may  I  guess,  but  dare  not  tell; 

The  right-hand  steed  was  silver  white. 
The  left,  the  swartny  hue  of  hell. 
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The  right-hand  horseman,  young  and  fair. 
His  smile  was  like  the  morn  o?May; 

The  left,  from  eye  of  tawny  glare, 
Shot  midnight  lightning's  lurid  ray. 

He  wav'd  his  huntsman's  cap  on  high. 
Cried,  "Welcome,  welcome,  noble  lord! 

What  sport  on  earth,  or  sea,  or  sky. 
To  match  the  princely  chase,  afiFord?" 

"Cease  thy  loud  bugle's  clanging  knell," 
Cried  the  fair  youth,  with  silver  voice; 

"And  for  devotion's  choral  swell. 
Exchange  the  rude  unhallow'd  noise. 

"To-day,  th'  ill-omen'd  chase  forbear. 

Yon  bell  yet  summons  to  the  fane; 
To-day  the  Warning  Spiiit  hear. 

To-morrow  thou  may'st  mourn  in  vain." — ■ 

"Away,  and  sweep  the  glades  along!" 

The  Sable  Hunter  hoarse  replies; 
"  To  mutt'ring  monks  leave  matin-song. 

And  belLs,  and  books,  and  mysteries." 

The  Wildgrave  spurr'd  his  ardent  steed, 
And,  launching  forward  with  a  bound, 

«  Who,  for  thy  drowsy  priestlike  rede. 
Would  leave  the  jovial  horn  and  hound? 

"  Hence,  if  our  manly  sport  offend  I 
With  pious  fools  go  chant  and  pray: — 

Well  hast  thou  spoke,  my  dark-brow'd  friend; 
Halloo,  halloo!  and,  hark  away!" 

The  Wildgrave  spurr'd  his  courser  light. 
O'er  moss  and  moor,  o'er  holt  and  hill; 

And  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right, 
Each  Stranger  Horseman  follow'd  still. 

Up  springs,  from  yonder  tangl'd  thorn, 
A  stag  more  white  than  mountain  snow ; 

And  louder  rung  the  Wildgrave's  horn, 
'■  Hark  forward,  forward!  holla,  ho!" 

A  heedless  wretch  has  cross'd  the  way; 

He  gasps,  the  thund'ring  hoofs  below, — 
Cut,  live  who  can,  or  die  who  may. 

Still,  "Forward,  forward!"  on  they  go. 

See,  where  yon  simple  fences  meet, 
A  field  with  autumn's  blessings  crowu'd  j 
48* 
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See,  prostrate  at  the  Wildgrave's  feet. 
A.husbaodman,  with  toil  emhrowa'd: 

"  O  mercy,  mercy,  noble  lord  I 
Spare  the  poor's  pittance,"  was  his  cry, 

Earn'd  by  the  sweat  these  brows  have  pour'd. 
In  scorching  hour  of  fierce  July." — 

Earnest  the  right-hand  Stranger  pleads. 
The  left  still  cheering  to  the  prey; 

Th'  impetuous  Earl  n,o  warning  heeds, 
But  furious  holds  the  onward  way. 

"Away,  thou  hound!  so  basely  born. 
Or  dread  the  scourge's  echoing  blow  I" — 

Then  loudly  rung  his  bugle  horn, 
••  Hark  forward,  forward,  holla,  ho!" 

So  said,  so  done: — A  single  bound 
-   Clears  the  poor  labourer's  humble  pale; 
Wild  follows  man,  and  horse,  and  hound. 
Like  dark  December's  stormy  gale. 

And  man,  and  horse,  and  hound,  and  horn. 
Destructive  sweep  the  field  along; 

While,  joying  o'er  the  wasted  cora, 
Fell  iTamine  marks  the  madd'ning  throng: 

Again  up-rous'd  the  tim'rous  prey 

Scours  moss,  and  moor,  and  holt,  and  hill 

Hard  run,  he  feels  his  strength  decay, 
And  trusts  for  life  his  simple  skill. 

Too  dangerous  solitude  appear'd; 

lie  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  crowd. 
Amid  the  flock's  domestic  herd 

His  harmless  head  he  hopes  to  shroud. 

O'er  moss,  and  moor,  and  holt,  and  hill. 

His  track  Che  steady  blood-hounds  trace, 
O'er  moss  and  moor,  unwearied  still. 

The  furious  Earl  pursues  the  chase. 
Full  lowly  did  the  herdsman  fall; — 

"O  spare,  thon  noble  Baron,  spare 
Those  herds,  a  widow's  little  adl; 

These  flocks,  an  orphan's  fleecy  care." 

Earnest  the  right-hand  Stranger  pleads, 
The  lift  still  cheering  to  the  pre  y; 
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The  Eai-1  nor  pray'r  nor  pity  heeds, 
Bat  furiouB  keeps  the  onward  way. 

— "Unmanner'd  dog  I  To  stop  my  sport 
Vain  were  thy  cant  and  beggar  whine, 

Though  human  spirits,  of  thy  sort. 
Were  tenants  of  these  carrion  Idnel" — 

Again  he  winds  his  bugle  horn, 

"Hark  forward,  forward,  holla,  hoi" 
And  through  the  herd,  in  ruthless  scorn 

He  cheers  his  furious  hounds  to  go. 

In  heaps  the  throttled  victims  fall; 

Down  sinks  their  mangl'd  herdsman  near; 
The  murd'rous  cries  the  stag  appal,-^— 

Again  he  starts,  new-nerv'd  by  fear. 

With  blood  besmear'd,  and  white  with  foam. 

While  big  the  tears  of  anguish  pour. 
He  seeks,  amid  the  forest's  gloom. 

The  humble  hermit's  hallow'd  bow'r. 

Bat  man,  and  horse,  and  horn,  and  bound, 

Fast  rattling  on  his  traces  go; 
The  sacred  chapiel  rung  around 

With,  "Hark  away;  and,  hoUa,  hoi" 

All  mild,  amid  the  rout   profane. 
The  holy  hermit  pour'd  his  pray'rj — 

"Forbear  with  blood  God's  house  to  stain; 
Bevere  liis  altar,  and  lorbeai  1 

"  The  meanest  brute  has  rights  to  plead, 
Which,  wrong'd  by  cruelty,  or  pride. 

Draw  vengeance  on  the  ruthless  head:— 
Be  waruM  at  length,  and  turn  aside," 

Still  the  Fair  Horseman  anxious  pleads; 

The  Black,  wild  whooping,  points  the  prey:-— 
Alas!  the  Earl  no  warning  heeds, 

But  frantic  keeps  the  forward  way. 

"Holy  or  not,  ur  right  or  wrong. 

Thy  altar,  and  its  rites,  I  spurn; 
Not  sainted  martyrs'  sacred  song. 

Not  God  hinisel^  shall  make  me  turn  I" 

He  spurs  his  horse,  he  winds  his  horn, 
"Hark  forward,  forward,  holla,  ho!" — 

But  off,  on  wiirlwind's  pinions  borne, 
The  stag,  the  hut,  the  hermit,  go. 
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And  horse,  and  man,  and  horn,  and  hound, 
And  clamour  of  the  chase,  was  gone; 

ifOT  hoofs,  and  huwls,  and  Luglc  sound, 
A  deadly  silence  reign'd  alone. 

Wild  gaz'd  the  affrighted  Earl  around; 

He  strove  in  t  ain  to  wake  his  horn. 
In  vain  to  call;    for  not  a  sound 

Could  fronx  his  anxions  lips  be  borne. 

He  listens  fur  his   trusty  hounds; 

No  distant  baying  reach'd  his  ears: 
His  courser,  rooted  to  the  ground. 

The  quick' ning  spur  unmindful  bears. 

Still  dark  and  darker  frown  the  shades. 
Dark,  as  the  darkness  of  the  grave; 

And  not  a  sound  the  still  invades. 
Save  what  a  distant  torrent  gave. 

High  o'er  the  sinner's  humbrd  head 
At  length  the  solemn  silence  broke; 

And,  from  a  cloud  of  swarthy  red. 
The  awful  voice  of  thunder  spoke, 

'•Oppressor  of  creatian  fair! 

Apostate  Spirits'  harden'd  tool! 
Scorner  of  God!  Scourge  of  the  poorl 

The  measure  of  thy  cup  is  fulL 

"  Be  chas'd  for  ever  through  the  wood; 

For  ever  roam  the  affrighted  wild; 
And  let  thy  fate  instruct  the  proud, 

God's  meanest  creature  is  his  child." — 

'Twas  hush'd:  One  flash,  of  sombre  glare, 
•   With  yellow  ting'd  the  forests  brown; 
tjp  rose  the  Wildgrave's  bristling  hair, 
And  horror  chiU'd  each  nerve  and  bone. 

Cold  pour'd  the  sweat  in  freezing  rill; 

A  rising  wind  began  to  sing; 
And  louUer,  louder,  louder  still. 

Brought  storm  and  tempest  on  its  wing. 

Earth  heard  the  call; — her  entrails  reii.l: 
From  yawning  rifts,  with  many  a  yell, 

Mix'd  with  sulphureous  flames,  ascend 
The  misbegotten  dogs  of  helL 

What  ghastly  Huntsman  next  arose, 
WcU  may  I  guess,  bat  dare  not  tell; 
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His  eye  like  midnight  lightning  glows, 
His  steed  the  swarthy  hue  of  hell. 

The  Wildgrare  flies  o'er  bush  and  thorn, 
With  many  a  shriek  of  helpless  woe; 

Behind  him  hound,  and  horse,  and  horn,  • 

And,  "  Hark  away,  and  holla,  ho!" 

With  wild  despair's  reverted  eye, 
Close,  close  behind,  he  marks  the  throng. 

With  bloody  fangs,  and  eager  cry; 
In  frantic  fear  he  scours  along. — 

Still,  still  shall  last  the  dreadful  chase. 

Till  time  itself  shall  have  an  end: 
By  ^ay,  they  scour  earth's  cavern'd  space. 

At  midnight's  witching  hour,  ascend. 

This  is  the  horn,  the  hound,  and  horse, 

That  oft  the  lated  peasant  hears; 
Appall'd,  he  signs  the  frequent  cross. 

When  the  wild  din  invades  his  ears. 

The  wakeiiil  priest  oft  drops  a  tear 

For  human  pride,  for  human  woe, 
When  at  his  midnight  mass,  he  hears 

The  infernal  cry  of,  "Holla,  hoi" 
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Written  auring  the  apprehension  of  an  invasion 

To  horse  1  to  horse!  the  standard  flies, 

The  bugles  sound  the  call; 
The  Gallic  navy  stems  the  seas; 
The  voice  of  Battle's  on  the  breesa, 

Arouse  ye,  one  and  all! 

From  high  Dunedin's  tow'rs  we  come, 

A  band  of  brothers  true; 
Our  casques  the  leopard's  spoils  surround. 
With  Scotland's  hardy  thistle  ciown'd; 

We  boast  the  red  and  blue. 
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Though  tamely  crouch  to  Gallia's  frown. 

Dull  Holland's  tardy  train; 
Their  ravish'd  toys  thougli  Bomans  moutD, 
Though  gallant  Switzers  vainly  spurn, 

And,  foaming,  gnaw  the  chain; 

01  had  they  mark'd  th'  avenging  call 

Their  brethren's  murder  gave, 
Disunion  ne'er  their  ranks  had  mown, 
Nor  patriot  valour,  desp'rate  grown. 

Sought  freedom  In  the  grave! 

Shall  we,  too,  bend  the  stubborn  head, 

In  Freedom's  temple  born. 
Dress  our  pale  cheek  in  timid  smile, 
To  hail  a  master  in  our  isle. 

Or  brook  a  victor's  scorn? 

Not  though  destruction  o'er  the  land 

Come  pouring  as  a  flood. 
The  sun,  that  sees  our  falling  day. 
Shall  mark  our  sabres'  deadly  sway, 

And  set  that  night  in  blood. 

For  gold  let  Gallia's  legions  fight, 

Or  plunder's  bloody  gain; 
Unbrib'd,  unbuught,  our  swords  we  draw. 
To  guard  our  King,  to  fence  our  Law, 

Nor  shall  their  edge  be  vain. 

If  ever  breath  of  British  gale 

Shall  fan  the  tri -colour, 
Or  footstep  of  invader  rude, 
With  rapine  tbul,  and  red  with  blood, 

Pollute  our  happy  shore, — 

Then  farewell  home!  and  farewell  friends! 

Adieu  each  tender  tiel 
Kesolv'd,  we  mingle  in  the  tide, 
Where  charging  squadrons  lurions  ride, 

To  conquer,  or  to  die. 

To  horse!  to  horse!  the  sabres  gleam) 

High  sounds  our  bugle  call;  • 
Combin'd  by  honour's  sacred  tie. 
Our  word  is,  Laws  and  Liberb/l 

March  forwai'd.  one  and  all 
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THE  NOEMAN  HORSE-SHOE. 

[The  Welch,  inhabiting  a  mountainous  country,  and 
possessing  only  an  inferior  breed  of  horses,  were  usually 
unable  to  encounter  the  shock  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
cavalry.  Occasionally,  however,  they  were  succes  jt'ul  in 
repelling  the  invaders;  and  the  following  verses  are  sup- 
posed to  celebrate  a  defeat  of  Chire,  Earl  of  Striguil  and 
Pembroke,  and  of  Neville,  Baron  of  Chepstow,  Lords- 
Marchers  of  Monmouthshire.  Eymny  is  a  stream  which 
divides  the  counties  of  Monmouth  and  Glamorgan:  Caer- 

C'  'li,  the  scene  of  the  supposed  battle,  is  a  vale  upon  its 
ks,  dignified  by  the  ruins  of  a  very  ancient  castle. 

Am — The  War-song  of  the  Men  of  Olamorgan. 


Bed  glows  the  forge  inStriguil's  bounds, 
And  hammers  din,  and  anvil  sounds, 
And  armourers,  with  iron  toil. 
Barb  many  a  steed  for  battle's  broiL 
Foul  fall  the  hand  which  bends  the  steel 
Aroimd  the  courser's  thund'ring  heel. 
That  e'er  shall  ^int  a  sable  wound 
On  fair  Glamorgan's  velvet  ground  I 


From  CJhepstow's  tow'rs,  ere  dawn  of  mom, 
Was  heard  afar  the  bugle  horn; 
And  forth,  in  banded  pomp  and  pride. 
Stout  Clare  and  fiery  Neville  ride. 
They  swore,  their  banners  broad  should  gleam, 
In  crimson  light,  onBymny's  stream; 
They  vow'd,  Caerphili's  sod  should  feel 
The  Norman  charger's  spurning  heeh 


And  sooth  they  swore — the  sim  arose. 
And  Bymny's  >7ave  with  crimson  glows; 
For  Clare's  red  banner,  floating  wide, 
Boll'd  down  the  stream  to  Severn's  tide! 
And  sooth  they  vow'd — the  trampled  green 
ShoVd  where  hot  Neville's  charge  had  been-. 
In  every  sable  hoof-tramp  stood 
A  Norman  horseman's  curdling  blood  1 
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Old   Chepstow's  brides  may  curse  the  toil. 
That  arm'd  stout  Clare  for  Cambriaa  broili 
Their  orphans  long  the  art  may  rue, 
For  Neville's  war-horse  forg'd  the  shoe. 
No  more  the  stamp  of  armed  steed 
Shall  dint  Glamorgan's  velvet  mead{ 
Nor  trace  be  there,  in  early  spring. 
Save  of  the  Fairies'  emerald  ring. 


THE  DYING  BAED. 

[The  Welch  tradition  bears,  that  a  Bard,  on  his  death- 
bed, demanded  his  barp,  and  played  the  air  to  which  these 
verses  are  adapted;  requesting,  that  it  might  be  performed 
at  his  funeral] 

AiB — Daffydz  Gangwen. 


Dinas  Emlinn,  lament;  for  the  moment  is  nigh. 
When  mute  in  the  woodlandsthine  echoes  shall  die: 
No  more  by  sweet  Teivi  Cadwallott  shall  rave. 
And  mix  his  wild  notes  with  the  wild  dashing  wavei 

In  spring  and  in  antnmn  thy  glories  of  shade. 
Unhonour'd  shall  flourish,  unhonour'd  shall  fade; 
For  soon  shall    be    lifeless  the  eye  and  the  tongue. 
That  view'd  them  with  rapture,  with  rapture  that  sung, 

III. 
Thy  sons,  Dinas  Emlmn,  may  march  in  their  pride. 
And  chase  the  proud  SaxOn  from  Kestatyn's  side; 
But  where  is  the  harp  shall  give  life  to  their  name? 
And  where  is  the  bard  shall  give  heroes  their  &me? 

IV. 

And  Oh,  Dinas  Emlinnl  thy  daughters  so  fair, 
Who  heave  the  white  bosom,  and  wave  the  dark  hair; 
What  mnefui  enthusiast  shall  worship  their  eye. 
When  half  of  their  charms  with  Cadwallon  shall  die? 

V. 

Then  adieu,  silver  Teivi!  I  quit  thy  loVd  scene. 
To  join  the  dim  choir  of  the  bards  who  have  been; 
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With  Lewaich,  and  Meilor,  and  Merlin  the  Qld, 
And  sage  Taliegsin,  liigh  harping  to  hqld. 

VI. 

And  adien,  Dinas  Kmlinp!  still  green  be  thy  shades, 
Unconquer'd  thy  warriprg,  and  matchl^  (hy  maidsl 
And  thoa,  whose  faint  warblings  my  weakness  can  tell, 
Farewell,  my  lov'd  Harp!  mjiasti  tTe«J9ar«,  farewell! 


THE  MAID  OF  TQRa 

O,  low  shone  the  sun  on  the  fair  lake  of  Tons 

And  weak  were  the  whispers  that  wav'd  the  dark  .wood. 
All  as  a  fan:  maiden,  bewilder'd  in  sorrow. 

Sorely  sigh'd  to  th^  t>ree;ses,  gnd  wept  tp  the  flppd. 
"O,  saints!  from  the  mansions  of  bliss  lowly  binding; 

Sweet  Virgin!  who  hearest  the  suppliant's  cry; 
Now  grant  my  petition,  in  angaish  ascending, 

My  Henry  restore,  or  let  Eleanor  die!" 

All  distant  and  faint  were  the  sounds  of  the  battle. 

With  the  breezes  they  rise,  with  the  breezes  they  fail, 
Till  the  shout,  and  the  groan,  and  the  conflict's  dreai 
rattle. 

And  the  chase's  wild  clamour,  came  loading  the  gale. 
Breathless  she  gaz'd  on  the  woodlands  so  dreary; 

Slowly  approaching  a  wanrior  was  seen; 
Life's  ebbing  tide  mark'd  his  footsteps  so  weaiy, 

Cleft'wafi  his  helmet,  and  woe  was  his  mien. 

O,  sare  thee,  fair  maid,  for  our  armieis  are  flying! 

O,  sare  thee,  fair  maid,  for  thy  guardian  is  low! 
Deadly  cold  on  yon  heath  thy  brave  Henry  is  lying; 

And  fast  through  the  woodland  approach^slhie  foe." — 
Scarce  could  he  falter  the  tidings  of  sorrow, 

And  scarce  could  she  hear  them,  benumb'd  with  despair; 
And  when  the  sun  sank  on  the  sweet  lake  of  Torc^ 

For  ever  he  set  to  the  Brave,  and  the  Fair. 


HELI.VELt.TII. 

[In  the  spring  of  1805,  ayonng  gentleman  of  talents,  and 
of  a  most  amiable  disposition,  perished  by  losing  his  way 
on  the  mountain  Hellvellyn  His  remains  were  not  dis- 
covered till  three  mpnthg  ^rwards,  when  they  w«rs  found 
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guarded  b^  a  faithful  terrier-bitch,  his  constant  attendant 
during  frequent  solitary  rambles  through  the  wilds  of 
Cuml^rland  and  Westmorland.] 

I  cliub'd  the  dark  brow  of  the  mighty  Ilellvellyn, 
Lalces  and  mountains  beneath  me  gleam'd  misty  and 
wide; 
All  was  still,  save,  by  fits,  when  the  eagle  was  yelling. 

And  starting  around  me  the  echoes  replied. 
On  the  right,  Striden-edge  round  the  I{ed-tam  was      * 

bending. 
And  Catchedicam  its  left  rerge  was  defending. 

One  huge  nameless  rock  in  the  front  was  ai-cending, 
'When  I  mark'd  the  sad  spot  where  the  wand'ier  hai 
died. 

Dark  green  was  that  spot  mid  the  brown  mountain- 
heather. 

Where  the  Pilgrim  of  Nature  lay  stretch'd  in  decay, 
Like  the  corpse  of  an  outcast  abandon'd  to  weather, 

Till  the  mountain-winds  wasted  the  tenantlexg  clay, 
Nor  yet  quite  deserted,  though  lonely  extended, 
For,  faithful  in  death,  his  mute  fav'rite  attended. 
The  much-lov'd  remains  of  her  master  defended. 

And  chas'd  the  hill-fox  and  the  raven  away. 

How  long  didst  thou  think  that  his  silence  was  slumber; 

When  the  wind  wav'd  his  garment,  how  oft  didst  thou 
start; 
How  many  long  days  and  long  weeks  didst  thou  number, 

Ere  he  faded  before  thee,  the  friend  of  thy  heart? 
And,  Oh!  was  it  meet,  that, — no  requiem  read  o'er  him. 
No  mother  to  weep,  anH  no  friend  to  deplore  him, 
And  thoD,  little  guard  .  ,,  alone  stretch'd   before  him,— 

TJnhonour'd  the  Pilgrim  from  life  should  depart? 

When  a  Prince  to  the  fate  of  the  Peasant  has  yielded, 
The  tap'stry  waves  dark  round  the  dim-lij^htcd  hall; 

With  scutcheons  of  silver  the  coffin  is  shielded. 
And  pages  stand  mute  by  the  ca:;opied  pall: 

Through  the  courts,  at  deep  midnight,  the  torches  an 
gleaming;  ' 

In  the  proudly  arch'd  chapel  the  banners  are  beaming; 

Far  adown  the  long  aisle  sacred  music  is  streaming. 
Lamenting  a  Chief  of  the  People  should  fall. 

But  meeter  for  thee,  gentle  lover  of  nature. 
To  lay  down  thy  head  like  the  meek  mountain  Iambi 
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When,  wilder'd,  he  drops  from  some  clifFhuge  in  ataturs^ 

And  draws  his  last  sob  by  the  side  of  his  dam. 
And  more  stately  thy  couch  by  this  desert  lalle  1/ing, 
Thy  obseqaies  sung  by  the  grey  plover  flying. 
With  one  faithful  friend  but  to  witness  thy  dying, 
In  the  arms  of  UoUvellyu  auU  Catchodicam. 


potest  to  Haj)  of  tfte  aast  MinstttU 


CANTO  FIRST. 


NOTE  i. 
The  fsast  wai  over  in  Braaliiome  tower. 
In  ihe  reign  of  Jamei  I.  Sir  William  Scott,  of  Buccleucli,  chief  of  tha 
elan  bearing  that  name,  exchanged  with  Sir  Thomas  Inglis  of  Manor, 
the  estate  of  Murdiestone  in  Lanarkshire,  for  one-half  of  the  barony  of 
Brankaome  or  Branzholm,  lying  upon  the  Tevtot,  about  three  miles 
above  Hawick,  tie  was  probably  induced  to  this  transaction  from  the 
vicinity  of  Branksome  to  the  extensive  domain  which  he  possessed  in  £t* 
tricke  Forest  and  in  Teviotdale.  In  the  former  district  he  held  by  occu- 
pancy tht!  estate  of  Buccleuch,  and  much  of  the  forest  land  on  the  river 
Kttricke.  In  Teviotdale,  he  held  the  barony  of  Eckford,  by  a  grant  from 
Robert  II.  to  his  ancestor^  Walter  Scott,  of  Kirkurd,  for  the  apprehending 
of  Gilbert  Ridderford,  confirmed  by  Robert  III.,  3rd  May,  1424.  Tradi- 
tion iiaputM  the  .exchange  betwixt  Scott  and  Inglis  to  a  convfrsation.  iii 
which  the  latter,  a  man,  it  would  appear,  of  a  mild  and  forbearing  nature, 
complained  much  of  the  injuries  which  be  was  exposed  to  from  the 
English  borderers,  who  frequently  plundered  hie  lands  of  Branhsome. 
Sir  William  Scott  Instantly  o£Fered  him  the  estate  of  Murdiestone,  in  ex- 
change for  that  which  was  subject  to  such  egregious  inconvenience. 
When  the  bargain  was  completed,  he  di^ily  remarked,  that  the  cattle  in 
Cumberland  were  as  good  as  those  of  Teviotdale,  and  proceeded  to  com- 
mence a  system  of  repnsals  upon  the  Englisfa.  which  was  regulltfly  pur- 
sued by  his  successors . 

NOTE  11. 
Nine  and  twenty  knights  of  fame 
Hung  their  shields  in  Brankaome  Hall. 
The  ancient  Barons  of  Buccieiich,  both  from  feudal  splendour,  and  from 
theit  frontier  situation,  retained  in  their  household,  at  Brankaome,  a  num- 
her  of  geotlemen  of  their  own  name,  who  held  lands  from  their  chief  for 
the  military  service  of  watching  and  warding  his  castle. 
NOTE  111. 
And  with  Jedwood-axe  at  saddle-bow. 
"  Of  a  truth.*'  says  Froiaaart.  "  The  Scottish  cannot  bdast  great  skill 
with  the  bow,  but  rather  bear  axes,  with  which»  in  titn«  of  ueed,  thejr 
give  heavy  strokes." 

NOTE  IV. 
Th<!y  watch  against  Southern  force  and  guile* 
Ltiit  Scroop  or  Howard,  or  Percy's  powers. 
Threaten  Branksome's  lordly  towers, 
From  Warbworth,  or  Naworth,  or  merry  Carlisle. 
Branksome  Castle  was  continually  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  English, 
both  from  its  situation  and  the  restless  lAilitary  disposition  of  its  inhabi* 
tantSf  who  were  seldom  on  good  terms  with  their  neighbours. 
NOTE  V. 
While  Cessford  owns  the  rule  of  Car. 
Tbt  ftanily  of  Ker,  Kerr,  oi^  Car,  was  very  powerful  on  the  Border. 
NOTE  VI. 
His  form  no  darkening  thBdow  traced 
Upon  the  sunny  wall  1 
The  shadow  of  a  necromancer  was  independent  of  the  sun.    Glycas in- 
forms us  that  Simon  Magus  caused  his  shadow  to  go  before  bimi  making 
poiple  believe  it  was  an  attendant  spirit. 

NOTE  VII. 
By  wily  turns,  by  desperate  bounds^ 
Had  baffled  Percy's  best  blood-hounda. 
The  Kings  and  heroea  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  the  Border-ndew  were 
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f ometiioea  obliged  fo  study  how  to  aToid  the  purautt  of  blood-htmntls. 
Barbour  iDfornu  ns  tiiat  Robert  Bruce  nat  repeatedly  tracked  by  ileutlu 
dogs, 

A  sure  way  of  atopping  the  dog  was  to  iptll  blood  upon  the  track, 
Henrv  the  Minstrel  tells  a  story  of  Wallace,  founded  on  this  circumstance. 
The  hero's  little  band  had  been  joined  by  an  Irishman,  named  Fawdon* 
or  Fadzeen,  a  dark,  savage,  and  suspicious  character.  After  a  sharii  skir* 
mish  at  Black-Erne  Side,  Wallace  was  forced  to  retreat  with  only  sixteeu 
followers.  The  English  pursued  with  a  border  sleuth-bratch,  or  blood* 
hound.  In  the  retreat,  Fawdon,  tired,  or  affecting  to  be  so,  would  go  no 
farther.  Wallace,  having  in  vain  argued  wih  him,  in  hasty  anger  struck 
off  his  head,  and  continued  the  retreat.  When  fhe  English  came  up, 
their  hound  stayed  upon  the  dead  body. 

**  The  j»outh  stopped  at  Fawdoun,(itlll  she  stood. 
Nor  farther  would  fra  time  she  fund  the  blood. 
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CANTO  SECOND. 


NOTE  I. 
-St.  David's  riuned  pile* 


pa^d  the  First,  of  Scotland,  purchased  the  reputation  of  lancttty  by 

founding,  and  liberally  endowing,  not  only  the  monastery  of  Melrose,  but 

those  of  Kelso,  Jedburgh,  and  many  others,  which  led  to  the  well-known 

observation  of  his  suceeaaor,  "That  he  was  a  sore  sunt  for  the  crown." 

NOTE  11. 

Beneath  their  feet  were  the  bones  of  the  dead. 

The  clnisters  were  frequently  used  as  places  of  sepulchre.  An  instanCA 
orcurs  in  Dryburgh  Abbey,  where  the  cloister  has  an  inieriptioB  bearings 
Jiicjacet /rater  Archibaldus. 

NOTE  HI. 
'      ■■     — ■  Thy  low  and  lonely  nm, 
Ohl  gallant  chief  of  Otterbum* 

The  famous  and  desperate  battle  of  Otterburne  was  fought  1 6th  August, 
IS^'S.  betwixt  Henry  Percy,  called  Hotspur,  and  James  Eurl  of  Douglas. 
Both  these  renowned  champions  were  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  bocfy  of 
troops,  and  were  rivals  in  military  fame.  The  issue  of  the  conflict  is  well 
k  own :  Percy  was  made  pri*oner,  and  the  Scots  won  the  day,  dearly  pur- 
chased by  the  death  of  toeir  gallant  general,  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  who 
was  slain  in  the  action.  He  was  buried  at  Melrose,  beneath  the  high 
altar. 

NOTE  IV. 
■  Dark  knight  of  Liddesdale. 

William  Dou^^ox,  called  the  knight  of  Liddesdale,  flourished  daring 
the  reien  of  Davtd  II.,  and  was  ao  distinguished  by  his  valour,  that  he 
was  called  the  Flower  of  Chivalry.  Nevertheless,  he  tarnished  bis  renown 
by  the  cruel  murder  of  Sir  Alezan<ter  Bam^av  of  Dalhousie,  originally 
his  friend  and  brother  in  arms.  The  king  had  conferred  upon  Ramsay 
the  sheriffdom  of  Teriotdale,  to  which  Doiiirlas  pretended  some  claim. 
In  revenge  of  this  preference,  the  knizht  of  Liddesdale  came  down  upon 
Ramsay,  while  he  was  administering  justice  at  Hawick,  seized,  and  car- 
ried him  off  to  his  remote  and  inaccessible  castle  of  Hermitage,  where  he 
threw  his  unfortunate  prisoner,  horse  and  man,  into  a  dungeon,  and  left 
him  to  perish  of  hunger.  It  is  said  the  miserable  captive  prolonged  his 
existence  for  sever .il  days  by  the  com  which  fell  from  a  granary  above 
the  vault  in  which  Ke  was  confined.  So  weak  was  the  royal  authority, 
that  Davidi  though  highly  incensed  at  this  atrocious  murder,  foimd  him> 
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■elf  obliged  to  appoint  the  knight  of  Liddesdale  Bucceasor  to  his  Tictim, 
■B  &heriiBf  of  Teviotdale.  But  he  was  soon  after  slain,  while  huntintf  In 
Ettricke  Forest,  hj  hia  own  godson  and  chlefttun,  William  Eftrl  of 
Douelas,  in  revenge. 

NOTE  V. 
The  vcordB  that  cleft  Eildon  Hills  in  three, 
And  bridled  the  Tneed  with  a  curb  of  stone. 
-    Michael  Scott  waa  much  embarrussed  by  a  spirit,  for  whom  he  irti 
onder  the  necessity  of  finding  constant  employment.     He  commanded 
him  to  build  a  dam-head  across  the  Tweed;  it  was  accomplished  in  one 
night.    Michael  next  ordered  that  Eildon-hill,  then  a  uniform  cone, 
should  be  divided  into  thr^e.    An6ther  ni^t  wab  sufficient  to  part  ita 
summit  into  the  three  picturesque  peaks  which  it  now  bears.  _  At  length 
the  enchanter  conquered  this  indefati^abie  deemon,  by  employing  him  in 
the  hopeless  and  endless  task  of  makiii^  ropes  out  of  sea-sand. 
l^OTB  VI. 
The  baron's  dwarf  his  courser  heldv 
The  iden  of  Irfird  Cranstoun's  Goblin  Page  is  taken  from  a  being  called 
Gilpin  Horner^  wha  appeared^  and  made  some  stay^  at  a  farm-houst 
among  the  Buider-mountains. 


^ote0  to  iU^  ot  tt)t  ilasft  Min$trtL 


CANTO  THIRD. 


NOTE  I. 
It  had  much  of  glamour  might. 
etamour,  in  the  legendi  of  Scottish  lup^ntitions,  means  the  magle 
power  of  imposing  on  the  eye-sight  of  .pectatonj  so  that  the  appeaiance 
of  an  object  .hall  be  totally  different  fronk  the  realiW.  To  sach  a  charm 
the  ballad  of  Johnie  Fa>  imputes  the  (asciaation  M  the  lOTely  Couutetl« 
who  eloped  vitb  that  gipay  leader. 

NOTE  II. 
Sae  Boon  as  they  saw  her  weel  fa'f  d  Het, 
They  Cast  the  glamoar  o*er  her.         ^  ^     ^ 

The  aii  of  glamour,  or  other  fascihatioh,  was  anciently  a  principal  part 
of  the  skill  of  the  Jongleur,  or  juggler,  vhose  tricks  formed  mueh  of  tha 
amusement  of  m  Gothic  caatle. 

NOTE  III; 
The  running  stream  disiolVed  the  spell.  _    ^ 

It  is  a  firm  article  of  popular  faith,  that  no  enchantment  can  subsist  in 
a  living  stream.    Nay,  if  you  can  interpose  a  brook  betwixt  yon  and 
witches,  spectres,  or  eVen  fiends,  you  are  in  perfect  safety.    Burns'*  Ini- 
llnitable  Tarn  »'  Shanler  turns  entirely  upon  sUch  a  ciircunutance. 
NOTE  IV, 
He  never  counted  him  a  man. 
Would  strike  below  the  knee.  ^^ 

To  woiind  an  mntagonist  iii  the  thigh  or  leg  was  iK&toneA  eontrsry  to 
the  law  of  arms.    In  a  tilt  betwiit  Gawain  Michael,  an/English  aqulre, 
and  Joachim  Cathore,  a  Frenchman,  "  they  met  at  the  speare  pOyntes 
rudely;  the  French  squyer  justed  riKht  pleaantly;  the  Englyshman  ran 
too  lowe,  for  he  strake  the  Frenchman  depe  into  the  thygh.    Wherwith 
the  Erie  of  Buckingham  waa  ryght  Sore  displeased,  and  so  were  all  the 
other  lordea,  and  sayde  how  it  was  shamefully  rone." 
NOTE  V. 
On  Fenehryst  glows  a  bale  of  fire, 
And  three  are  kindling  on  Priestbanghiwirei 
The  border  beacons,  from  their  number  and  position,  formed  a  sort  ot 
telegraphic  communication  with  Edinburgh.     The  act  of  poiliaawiil 


NOTES  TO  CANTO  FOURTH, 

14SS,  e.  43,  diiectB  that  one  bale  or  faegot  iball  be  irarniner  of  tbe  appnueb 
of  the  English  in  any  manner;  two  bales,  that  they  are  roming  indeed ; 
four  bales,  blazing  beude  each  other,  that  the  enemy  are  in  great  force. 


^oteif  to  iCay  of  tht  %n&t  Mnx^tvtU 


CANTO  FOURTH. 


NOTE  I. 
Great  Dundee. 
Ite  \iioount  of  Dundee,  slain  in  the  battle  of  K{lIycraitkio« 
NOTE  II. 
For  pathless  marsh  and  mountain  ocll, 
The  peasant  leit  his  lovly  shed. 
The  morasses  were  the  usual  reluge  of  the  Border  herdsmen,  on  the 
approach  of  an  English  army.    CaveB,  hewed  in  the  most  dang;erous  and 
inaccessible  places,  also  afforded  an  occasional  retreat.    Such  caverns  maj 
be  seen  in  the  precipitous  banks  of  the  Taviot  at  Sunlaws  and  Ancram, 
upon  the  Jed  at  Hundalee.  and  in  many  other  p'aces  upon  the  Border, 
The  banks  of  the  Eske,  at  Gorton  and  tiawthomden,  are  hollowed  into 
similar  lecesses. 

NOTE  III. 
WatTinlinn. 
This  person  was,  In  my  younger  days,  the  theme  of  many  a  fireslda 
tale.  He  was  a  retainer  oi  the  Buccleurh  famtlv,  and  held  for  his  border 
■ernce  a  small  tower  on  the  frontiers  of  Liddesdale.  Wat  was  by  profes- 
sion a  sutor,  but,  by  inclination  and  practice  an  archer  and  warrior. 
Upon  one  occasion,  the  Captain  of  Bewcastle,  military  governor  of  that 
wild  district  <)f  Cumberland,  is  sud  to  have  made  an  incursion  into  Scot- 
land, in  which  he  was  defeated  and  forced  to  fly.  WatTinlin  pursued 
him  closely  through  a  dangerous  morass;  the  captain,  however,  gained 
the  firm  ground;  and  seting  Tinlin,  dismounted  and  floundering  m  tho 
bog,  used  these  words  of  insult  i  Sutor  Wat,  ye  cannot  sew  your  boots  i 
the  heels  risp,H)  and  the  seams  nV«."(2)  "  If  I  cannot  sew,"  retorted 
Tinlinn,  discharging  a  shaft  which  nailed  the  captain'a  thigh  to  his  saddlCf 
"  If  I  cannot  sew,  I  can  yerk.CSy* 

NOTE  IV. 
Of  silver  broach  and  bracelet  proud. 
Aa  (he  Borderers  were  indifferent  about  ihe  furniture  of  their  habita. 
tions,  so  much  exposed  to  be  burned  and  plundered,  (hey  were  propor- 
tionally anxious  to  display  splendour  in  decorating  and  ornamenting  their 
females* 

NOTE  V. 
Belted  Will  Howard. 
Lord  William  Howard,  third  son  of  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk.    By  a 
poetical  anachroniim^heis  introduced  into  the  roman^  a  few  years  earlier 
than  he  actually  flourished.    He  was  Warden  of  the  Western  Marches  ; 
and,  from  the  rigour  with  which  he  repressed  the  Border  excesses,  the 
name  of  BeltodWillHowardis  still  famuna  in  our  traditioni. 
NOTE  VI. 
Lord  Bacre. 
The  well-known  name  of  Dacre  is  der.ved  from  the  exploits  of  one  of 
their  ancestors  at  the  siege  of  Acre  or  Ptolemais,  under  Richard  Ctaur 
ie  Lion.    There  were  two  powerAil  branches  of  that  name. 

(l)CrCak.  (2)Tear. 

t  ?)  To  twitch  a  s  ibocDiakerft  do,  in  secarisg  the  iti^chM  of  their  work. 


NOTES  TO  CANTO  FIFTH 

NOTE  VII. 

The  German  hagbuNmen. 

At  th^  battle  of  Finly  there  were  in  the  English  army  six  hundred 

hsck-butters  on  footi  and  two  hundred  on  horseback,  composed  chiefly 

of  foreigners* 

NOTE  VIII. 
Knighthood  he  took  of  Douglas*  sword. 
The  digni^  of  Knighthood,  according  to  the  original  institution,  had 
this  peculiarity,  that  it  did  not  flow  from  the  monarch,  but  could  be  con- 
ferred by  one  who  hioiselfpoBacised  it,  upon  any  cqiure  nrho»  after  dufl 
probation,  was  found  to  m^rit  the  honour  of  chivalry* 


^tesf  to  aap  of  m  East  Min$tvth 


CANTO  FIFTH. 


NOTE  I. 
The  Bloody  Heart  blazed  in  the  van. 
Announcing  Douglas*  dreaded  namel 
The  ehlef  of  this  potent  race  of  heroes,  about  the  date  of  the  poem,  waa 
Archibald  Douglas,  seventh  Earl  of  Angus,  a  man  of  great  courage  and 
activity.    The  bloody  heart  was  the  well  known  cognisance  of  the  house 
of  Douglas,  assumed  from  the  time  of  Good  liord  Jamesp  to  whose  care 
Bobert  Bruce  committed  his  htart,  to  be  carried  to  the  Holy  Land. 
NOTE  II. 
The  Seven  Spears  of  Wedderbum. 
Sir  David  Home  of  Wedderburn,  who  was  sUin  in  the  fatal  battle  <tf 
Flodden,  left  seven  sons.    They  were  called  the  seven  spears  of  Wedder^ 
burn* 

NOTE  III. 
Beneath  the  crest  of  old  Dunbar, 

And  Hepburn's  mingled  banners,  como^ 
Down  the  steep  mountain  glitter  far. 
And  shouting  still,  **  a  Home!  a  Home!** 
Tie  Earii  of  Home,  as  descendants  of  the  Dunbara,  ancient  Earls  of 
March,  carried  a  lion  rampant,  argent      The  atogan,  or  war-crv,  of  this 
powerful fanuly  was,  "aHome!  a  Home]"    The  Hepburns,  a  powerful 
Kunily  in  East  Lothian,  were  usually  in  close  alliance  with  the  Homes. 
NOTE  IV. 
'Twixt  truce  and  war  such  sudden  chango 
Was  not  unfrequent,  nor  held  strange, 
In  the  old  Border  day. 
Notwithstanding  the  coostunt  wars  upon  the  Borders,  the  Inhabitants 
on  either  si  e  du  not  appear  to  have  regarded  each  other  with  personal 
animosity.    On  the  contrary^,  the^  often  carried  on  something  resembling 
fiiendly  intercourse:  and  it  is  evident,  from  various  ordinances  against 
trade  and  intermarriages  between  Eoglish  and  Scottish  Borderers,  that 
the  governments  of  boUi  countries  were  jealous  of  their  dierishing  too  ifr- 
tlnute  a  connection. 

NOTE  V. 

Cheer  the-dark  blood-hound  onhisway» 

And  with  the  bugle  rouse  the  fray. 

The  pursuit  of  border  marauders  was  followed  by  the  injured  party  and 

his  friends  with  blood-hounds  and  bugle  horn,  and  was  called  the  hot 

trod.    He  was  entitled,  if  his  dog  could  trace  the  scent,  to  follow  the  in« 

raders  into  the  opposite  kingdom,  a  privilege  which  often  occasioned 

blood-shed. 


^otejs  to  Sap  of  tbt  aasit  Min&tttU 


CANTO  SIXTH. 


NOTE  I. 
She  WTongbtnot  by  forbidden  spell. 
Fopnlar  belief,  though  contrary  to  the  doctrinea  of  the  churrhtmade  ■ 
faTOurable  distinction  betwixt  magicians,  and  necromancers  or  vriEards ; 
the  former  were  supposed  to  command  evil  spiriti,  and  the  latter  to  aervBi 
or  at  least  to  be  in  league  and  compact  with  those  enemies  of  mankiod. 
The  arts  of  sul^ecting  the  diemons  were  manifold;  aometimes  the  fiends 
were  actoally  swindled  by  the  magicians. 
NOTJB  II. 
A  merlin  sat  upon  her  wrist. 
A  merlini  or  n^rrow-rbawk,  was  uauaUy  carried  by  ladies  of  rank*  ai  a 
foleon  was,  in  time  of  peace,  the  cunstant  attendant  oS  ft  knight  or 
baron. 

NOTE  III. 
And  princely  peacock*s  igilded  train. 
The  peacock,  it  is  well  known,  was  considered,  dniing  the  times  of 
chivalry,  not  merely  as  an  exquisite  delicacy,  but  as  a  dish  of  peculiar  so- 
lemnity. Afier  being  roasted,  it  was  again  decorated  with  its  plumage, 
and  a  sponge,  dipt  f  n  lighted  spirits  of  wine,  was  placed  in  its  bill.  When 
it  was  introduced  on  days  of  grand  festival,  it  was  the  signal  for  the  ad- 
Tenturous  knights  to  take  upon  them  vows  to  do  some  deed  of  chivalry, 
"  before  the  peacock  and  the  ladies." 

NOTE  IV. 
And  o*er  the  boar-head,  gamisbed  brava. 
The  boards  bead  was  also  a  usual  dish  of  feudal  splendour.    In  Scotland 
it  was  sometimes  surrounded  with  little  banners,  oisplayins;  the  colours 
npd  achievements  of  the  baron  at  who^e  board  it  was  .aerved. 
NOTE  V. 
Smoto  with  his  gauntlet,  atout  Hunthill. 
The  Butberforda  of  Hunthill  were  an  ancient  race  of  Border  liMii4ti 
whose  names  occur  in  history,  sometimes  as  defending  the  frontier  against 
the  English,  sometimes  as  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  country.    Dickon 
Draw-t  he-sword  was  son  to  the  ancient  warrior,  called,  in  tradition,  tho 
Cock  of  Hunthill. 

NOTE  VI. 
—  ..    ■   -     .    old  Albert  Grceme, 
The  minstrel  of  that  ancient  name. 
*'  John  Grahame,  second  son  of  Malice   Earl  of  lUbnteith,  eoQEUnonly 
fiurnamed  'John  with  the  Bright  Sword,'  upon  aotniO  dispbwace  riiKn 
aKainst  him  at  court,  retired  with  many  of  his  clan  and  kindred  into  the 
English  Borders  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Fourth,  where  they  seated 
themselves;  and  many  of  their  ^posterity  have  continued   there   ever 
since."  "* 

NOTE  VII. 
And  he  a  solemn  sacred  plight 
Did  to  St.  Bryde  of  Douglas  malie. 
Tins  was  a  favourite  saint  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  and  of^the  Eul  of 
Angu^  in  pnrtioular ;  as  we  learn  form  the  following  passage.    TheQueen- 
regent  had  proposed  to  raise  a  rival  nob-e  to  the  ducal  dlgnityj  anddis- 
courfting  of  her  purpose  with  Angus,  he  ansvered,  "  Why  not,  nudam  f 
wu  are  happy  that  we  have  such  a  princess,  that  can  know  and  vrill  ac- 
knowledge men's- service,  and  is  wilhng  to  recompence  it.    But,  by  th« 
might  of  God  i this  was  his  oath  when  he  was  serious  and  in  anger;  at 
other  times  it  was  by  Saint  Bryde  of  Douglas),  if  he  be  a  Poke,  I  will  bo 
1  Drake."    So  she  desisted  from  prosecuting  of  that  purpo«.'!n>tfm2fforo//« 


i^otes  to  iKarmtoiu 


CANTO  FIRST. 


NOTE  I. 

Ae  vhen  the  Cliampion  of  the  Lake 

Bliters  Morgana's fated  houses 

Or  in  the  Chapel  Perilous, 

DespisiDg  spells  and  demons*  force, 

Holds  converse  with  the  uaburied  corse. 
The  Komance  of  the  Morte  Arthur  contains  a  sort  of  abridgment  of 
the  most  celebrated  adventures  of  the  Bound  Table.  It  has  the  merit  of 
being  written  in  pure  old  English,  and  man}[  of  the  wild  adventures  which 
it  contains,  are  told  with  a  simplicity  bordering;  on  the  sublime.  As  this 
curious  work  is  about  to  be  republished,  I  confine  myself  to  the  tale  of  the 
Chapel  Perilous,  and  of  the  qu^  uf  Sir  Launcelot  after  the  Sangreall. 

"  Bight  so  Sir  Launcelot  departed;  and  when  he  came  to  the  Ghapell 
Perilous  he  alighted  downe,  and  tied  his  horse  to  a  little  gate.  And  as  soon 
as  he  was  within  the  church-yard,  bee  saw,  oa  thefrontof  the  chapell,  many 
faire  rich  shields  turned  upside  downe,  and  many  of  the  shields,  Sir  Laun- 
celot had  aeene  knights  have  before ;  with  that  hee  saw  stand  by  him  thirtie 
great  knights,  more,  by  a  yard,  than  any  man  that  ever  hee  had  scene,  and, 
all  those  grinned  and  gnashed  at  Sir  Launcelot;  and  when  he  saw  their 
countenance  he  dread  them  sore,  and  so  put  his  shield  afore  him,  and 
tooke  his  sword  in  his  hand,  ready  to  doe  battaile ;  and  they  were  all 
armed  in  Mack  hameis,  ready  with  their  shields  and  swords  drawen.  And 
when  Sir  Launcelot  would  have  gone  through  them,  they  scattered  on 
every  side  of  him  and  gave  him  the  way,  and  tberewiih  hee  waxed  all 
bold,  and  entered  into  the  chapell,  aad  then  hee  saw  no  light  but  a  dim 
lunp  bumingt  and  then  was  be  ware  of  a  corps  covered  with  a  cloath 
of  ullce;  then  Sir  Launcelot  stooped  down,  and  cut  a  peece  of  that  cloth 
away,  and  then  it  fared  under  him  as  the  earth  had  quaked  a  little, 
whereof  he  was  afeard,  and  then  hee  saw  a  faire  sword  lye  by  the  dead  knight, 
and  that  he  gat  in  hia  hand,  and  hied  him  out  of  the  chappell.  As  soon 
as  he  was  in  the  chappelUyerd,  all  the  knights  spoke  to  him  with  a 
grimly  voice,  and  said,  *  Knight  Sir  Launcelot,  lay  that  sword  ft'om  thee, 
or  else  thou  shalt  die.'     *U'hether  I   live  or  die,*  said  Sir  Launcelot, 

*  with  no  great  words  gct^yee  it  againe,  therefore  fight  for  it  and  yce  list.* 
Therewith  he  passed  through  them  ;  and  beyond  the  chappell-yard  there 
met  him  tc  fair  damoscll,  and  said,  *Sir  Launcelot,  leave  that  sword  be- 
hind thee,  or  thou  wilt  die  for  it.'  *  I  will  not  leave  it/ said  Sir  Launcelot, 
for  no  threats.'  ^  *  No,'  said  she,  '  and  ye  did  leave  that  sword,  Queeoe 
Guenever  shoulct  ^e  never  see.'  *  Then  were  I  a  foole  and  I  would  leave 
thu  sword,'  said  Sir  Launcelot.  '  Now,  gentle  knight.*  said  the  damosell, 
'I  require  thee  to  kisse  me  once  more.*      *Nay,'  said   Sir  Launcelot, 

*  that  Grod  forbidl'  *  Well,  sir,*  said  she, '  and  thou  haddest  kissed  me, 
thy  life  days  had  been  dona ;  but  now,  alas  I'  said  she,  *  I  have  lost  all  my 
labour;  for  I  ordeined  this  chap]]eUfor  thy  sake,  and  for  Sir  Gawainei 
and  once  I  had  Sir  Gawaine  within  it ;  and  at  that  time  he  fought  with 
thatknight  which  there  Ueth  dead  in  ponder  chappell.  Sir  Gilbert  thebastard, 
and  at  Uiat  time  hee  smote  off  Sir  Gilbert  the  bastard's  left  hand. 
And  so.  Sir  Launcelot,  now  I  tell  thee,  that  I  have  lov^d  thee  this  seven 
yeare  ;  but  there  may  no  woman  have  thy  love  but  Queene  Guenever ;  but 
sitheb  I  may  not  rejoice  to  have  thy  body  alive,  I  had  kept  no  more  joy 
in  this  world  but  to  have  thy  dead  body  j  and  I  would  have  balmed  U 
«md  served,  and  so  have  kept  it  my  life  daies,  and  daily  I  should  hava 
clipped  thee,  and  kissed  thee  in  the  despite  ot  Queene  Guenever.'  *  Y« 
Bay  well;'  said  Sir  Launcelot,  'Jesus  preserve  me  from  your  subtill 
crafiBl'    And  therewith  he  took  bis  horse  and  departed  from  her.*' 


NOTES  TO  CANTO  FTUST. 

NO'J'K   II. 
A  flinfiil  man  .ind  unconf-ssecl. 
He  took  the  Sau;.' real's  holy  t^ueot. 
And  slumbering,  saw  i  he  vision  high. 
He  might  not  Tiew  with  waking  eve. 
One  day  when  Arthur  was  holding  a  high  feast  with  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table,  the  Sangreal^or  vessel  out  of  which  the  last  passoverwas 
ea  en,  which  had  long  remaiDed  concealed,  suddenly  appeared  to  him. 
'J^hc  consequence  of  this  vision  was,  that  all  the  knights  took  on  them  a 
solemn  vow  to  seek  the  San^reall.    But,  alas!  it  coul^  only  be  revealed 
to  a  knight,  at  once  aceomplished  in  earthly  chivalry,'  and  pure  and  guilt- 
k'SA  of  enl  conversation.     All  Sir  Launcel6t*B  noble  accomplishments 
were  therefore  rendered  valo  by  his  guilty  intrigue  vrifch  Qi^een  Ouenevev, 
or  Ganore  ;  and  in  this  holy  quest  he  encountered  otily  soeh  di'sgrteietal 
disasters  as  that  which  follows: — 

,  "But  Sir  Launeelot  rode  overthwart  and  endlono:  in  awild  forest,  i^nd 
beld  no  path,  bat  as  wild  adventure  led  bun ;  and  at  the  last  lie  dame  onto 
n,  >-tone  crosse,  which  departed  two  w^es,  in  wast  land;  and  by  the 
rroHsc  was  a  ston  that  was  of  marble;  butitwas  so  darke,  that  Sir  Launee- 
lot might  not  well  know  what  it  was.  Then  Sir  Launeelot  looked  By 
,}iim  andsawftn  oldchappell,  and  there  he  wend  to  have  found  {People. 
>Vnd  so  Sir  Launeelot  tied  his  horse  to  a  tree,  and  there  bee  pnt  off  hie 
EFltield  and  bung  it  upon  a  tree,  and  then  he  went  unto  the  diappelt 
doore,  and  fuund  it  wasted  and  broken.  And  within  he  found  a  &ire  alter 
pfu}I  richly  arrayed  n^th  elpth  of  silk,  and  there  stood  a  faire  candlestick. 
Which  beare  f^ix  great  candels,  and  the  candiesticke  was  of  silver.  And 
when  Sir  Launeelot  saw  this,  light,  bee  had  a  great  will  to  enter  into  the 
cbappell,  hut  bee  could  find  no  place  where  hee  might  enter.  Then  was 
.  he  poising  heavie  and  dismaied.  Then  hee  returned  and  eame  againe  to 
his  horfe,  and  took  oiF  his  saddle  and  his  bridle,  andlethimpasture,  afid 
unlaced  hJshelme,  and/uUgirded  his  sword,  and  liud  him  down  to  sleep! 
upon  his  shield  beiore  the  crosse.. 

*'.  And  so  hee  fell  on  sleepe,  and  half  waking  and  half  Bleeping,  hee  esw 
come  by  him  two  palfreyes,  both  fafee  and  white,  the  which  beare  a  litter, 
therein  lying,  a  sicke  knight.  And  when  he  was  nigh  the  erosse,  be  there 
abode  sr.ill.  All  this  Sir  Launeelot  saw  and  beheld,  for  beedept  hotverily, 
and  bee  heard  him  say,  — *  Ob  sweete  Lord,  when  shall  this  sorrow  leate 
me,, and  when  shall  the  holy  vessel  come  by  me,  where  through  I  shall  be 
ble,8ae4,  for  I  have  endured  thus^  long,  for  little  trespasse.'  And  thus  a 
great  while  complained  the  knight,  and  alwdies  Sir  Launeelot  heard'it. 
\Vith  that  Sir  Launeelot  saw  the  cand'esiicke  with  the  fire  tapers  come 
before  the  crosse  ;  but  he  could  see  no  body  that  brought  it.  Also  there 
,came  a  table  of  silver,  and  the  holy  vessel!  of  the  Sancgreidl,  the  which 
Sir  Launeelot  had  scene  before  that  tim  e  in  King  Fetcho^r's  house.  Akid 
therewitbaU  the  sicke  knight  set  himself  upright,  and  held  up  both  bis 
handA,  and  a^id.  *  Fair  aweete  ^ord,  which  ia  here  within  the  holy  tesaell. 
-.take  heed  to  mee,  that  I  may  be  hole  of  th^s  g'f^t  iuatady*'  And  there- 
witti  upon ,  his  hands  and  upon  his  knees,  h<e  went  so  nigh  thftt  he  touched 
the  holy  venell.  and  kissed  it ;  and  anon  he  was  hole,  and '  then  he '  said. 
, '  Lord  God,  I  thank  thee,  for  t  ani  healed  of  ibis  malady.'  'Soo  When 
,  the  holy  vessel!  had  been  there  a  great  while,  it  went  intp  «ie  .chap(.ell 
.againe  with  the  candiesticke  and  the  light,  so  that  Sir  Lavncelot  wist  not 
[  where  It  became,  for  he  was  overtaken  ofsinne,  that  hee  htid  no  powen  o  rise 
up  against tbe  holy  Teasell,  wherefore  afterward  many  xnen  said  oilum  shame. 
Buthetooke  repentance  afterward.  Then  the  sicke  knight  dressed  lum 
apright  and  Itissed  the  crosse.  Then  anon  his  squire  brought  faim  hU 
armes,  and  asked  his  lord  bow  be  did.  'Certainly,'  said  hee,  *  I  thanke 
God  heartily-,  for  through  the  holy  Tessell  I  am  healed:  but  I  have  right 
great  mervaile  of  this  sleeping  knight,  which  hath  had  neither  grace  nor 
power  to  awake  during  the  time  that  this  holv  vessell  hath  been  here  pre- 
r>-nt'  *  I'  date  it  right  well  say,*  said  the  squire,  '  that  this  same  knij;  h  i 
V"  defouled  with  some  manner  of  deadly  einne,  whereof  he  was  never  con- 
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f«ssed.'  'By  my  faith/ aaid  the  linight,  *  whatsoever  he  be,  he  is  im- 
ftappie;  for  as  I  deeine  hee  is  of  the  fellow«hip  of  the  Bound  Table,  tho 
a^ich  is  entered  into  the  quest  of  the  Sancgreall.'  Sir,'  said  the  squire,' 
*  here  have  I  brought  you  all  your  annee,  qave  your  helme  and  your  sword, 
and  therefore,  by  mine  a<senti  now  may  ye  take  this  knight's  helma 
■ltd  his  sword.*  and  so  he  did.  And  when  he  was  cleane  armed,  bo 
t'>'tke  Sir -Launcelot's  horse,  for  he  was  better  than  his  owne,  and  so 
tti'-y  departed  from  the  crosse. 

* '  Then  anon  Sir  Launcelot  awaked,  and  set  himselfe  up  right,  and  ha 
thought  him  what  hee  bad  there  secne,  and  whether  it  were  dreames  or 
not,  right  so  he  heard  a  voice  that  saiH,  '  Sir  Launcelot,  more  hardy  then 
tfl  the  stone,  and  more  bitter  then  is  the  wood,  and  more  naked  and  bare 
then  iatheliefeof  the  fig-tree,  therefore  go  tbeu  from  hence,  and  with- 
draw Ihee  from  this  holy  place.'    And  when  Sir  Launcelot  heard  this,  hee 
was  passing  heavy,  and  wit  not  what  to  doe.    And  so  he  departed  sore 
weeping,  and  cursed  the  time  that  he  waa  borne ;  for  then  he  deemed 
never  to  have  had  more  worship ;  for  the  words  vteat  unto  his  heart  ttU 
<hat  h«  knew  wherefore  tiliat  bee  was  so  called.*' 
NOTE  III. 
And  Pi^den,  in  immortal  strun. 
Had  raised  the  Table  Round  agaiilt 
But  that  a  ribald  king  and  court 
Bade  him  toil  on,  to  make  them  ipoit) 
Pemanded  for  their  niggard  pay, 
fit  fur  their  souls,  a  looser  lay. 
Licentious  satire,  song,  and  play.      ^   ■ 
prydes'i  melancholy  account  of  his  prtijected  Epic  Poem,  blasted  by 
the  selfish  and  Sordid' parsimony  of  his  patrons,  is  contained  in  an  **  Essay 
i»i  Satire,"  addressed  toUieEarl  of  Dorset,  and  prefixed  to  theTraoa- 
Ution  of  Juvenal. 

NOTE  IV. 
Of  Ascapart,  and  Bevis  bold. 
Ascapaxt,  a  most  Important  personage  in  the  "  Hlatmy  oi  Bewi*  of 
HUBlitoUf"  is  thus  described  in  an  extract.— 

This  ge^nt  was  mighty  and  stroogf 

And  full  thirCf  foot  was  long. 

Be  was  bristled  like  a  bow; 

Afoot  he  had  between  each  brow; 

Bis  lips  were  great  and  hung  asidef 

Bis  eyen  were  hoHow,  his  mouth  was  wid«| 

Lothly  he  was  to  look  on  than. 

And  liker  a  devil  than  a  man, 

His  staff  was  a  young  oak. 

Hard  and  heavy  was  his  stroke. 

Specitnens  of  Metrical  Romances,  Vol.  II.  p.  lS6. 
NOTK  V. 
Day  set  on  Norham's  castled  steep, 
And  Tweed's  fair  river,  broad  and  deep, 
flienunous  castle  of  Norham  (Anciently  called  Ubbanford)  is  situated 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Tweed,  about  six  miles  above  Berwick,  and 
where  that  river  is  still  the  boundary  between  England  and  Scotland.  Th& 
extentof  its  ruins  as  well  as  its  historical  importance,  shew  it  to  have 
Ijren  a  place  of  magnificence,  as  well  as  strength.    Edward  I.  resided 
therewhealie  was  created  umpire  of  the  dispute  concerning  the  Scottish 
mecessioB-    It  was  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken  during  the  wars  be- 
tween England   and    Scotland ;   and,  indeed,  scarce  any  happened,  m 
•thich  it  had  not  a  prindpal  share.     Norham  Ciistle  is  situated  on  a  steep 
bank  which  overhangs  the  river.    The  repeated  sieges  which  the  cast  e 
had  sustained,  rendered  frequent  repairs  necessary.    In   1164  it  was  al- 
most rebuilded  by  Hugh  Pfidsey,  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  added  ahuBJ 
*t("ep  or  donjon;  notwithstanding  which.  King  Henry  II..  in  IIM,  tooic 
i.»<:  castle  from  the  bishop,  and  comiiitted  the  keeping  of  it  to  Wilhiim 
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de  NeTi'Ie.  Afterthis  ceriod  it  seems  tohaveheen  cTiiedv  garrisoned  by 
tile  kinp  and  conside  ed  a  royal  fortress.  The  Greys  of  Chilliiigliamo 
Cattle  were  freq^uently  the  caslelliins,  or  captains  of  the  garrison ;  yet,  as 
the  castle  was  situated  In  the  patrimony  of  St.  Cutlibert,  the  property 
was  in  the  see  of  Durham  till  the  reformation. 

According  to  Mr.  Pinkerton,  there  is  in  the  British  Museum,  Cal.  B.  6. 
SI6.  a  curious  memoir  of  the  Dacres  on  the  state  of  Norham  Casile  in 
U?2.  not  long  after  the  battle  of  Floddcn.  The  inner  ward  or  keep  is  re- 
presented as  impregnable;  "  The  pronsiom  are  three  great  vau  of  salt 
eels,  forty-four  Kine,  three  hogsheads  of  salted  salmon,  forty  quarters  of 
grain,  besides  many  cows,  and  four  hundred  sheep  lying  under  the  castle 
wiiU  nightly  ;  but  a  number  of  the  arrows  wanted  feathers,  and  a  good 
h'tetcher  (t.  &  maker  of  arrows)  was  required."  —  HUtory  of  Scotland 
Vol.  11.  p.  201,  Note. 

The  rui'is  of  the  casUe  are  at  present  considerable,  as  well  as  pictu- 
resque. They  consist  of  a  lar?e  shattered  tower,  with  many  vau.ts  and 
fragments  of  other  edifices,  inclosed  within  an  outward  wall  of  great 
circuit. 

NOTE  VI. 
The  donjon  keep. 
It  13  perhaps  unnecessary  to  remind  my  readers,  that  the  donjon,  in  Its 
pioiier  aighification,  means  the  ttrnngest  part  of  a  feudal  castle;   a  high 
square  tower,  with  walls  of  tremendous  thickness,  situated  in  thecentre  of 
the  other  buildings,  from  which,  however,  it  was  usually  detached. 
NOTE  VII. 

Well  was  he  armed  from  head  to  heel, 

In  mail  and  plate  of  Milan  steel. 
The  artists  of  Milan  were  famous  in  the  middle  ages  for  their  skill  in 
armoury,  as  appears  from  the  following  passage,  in  which  Froissart  gives 
an  account  of  the  preparations  made  by  Henry,  Earl  if  Hereford,  after- 
wards Henry  IV.,  and  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  Marischal,  for 
I  leir  proi'osed  combat,  in  the  lists  at  Coventry :  "  These  two  Lords  made 
ample  provision  of  all  things  necessary  for  the  combat;  and  the  Earl  of 
Derby  sent  off  Messengers  to  Lombardy,  to  have  armour  from  Sir  Galeae, 
Duke  of  Milan.  The  duke  complied  with  joy,  and  gave  the  knight,  called 
Sir  Francis,  who  had  brought  the  message,  the  choice  of  all  his  armour 
lor  the  Earl  of  Derby.  When  he  had  selected  what  he  wished  for  in  plated 
aid  ma'l  armour,  the  lord  of  Milan,  out  of  his  abundant  love  for  the  Earl, 
ordered  four  of  the  best  armourers  in  Milan  to  accompany  the  knight  to 
England,  th'it  the  Earl  of  Derby  might  be  more  completely  anaed.'*— • 
JoHKEs'  Ffoitsart,  Vol.  IV.  p.  597. 

NOTE  VIII, 
The  golden  legend  bore  aright, 
Who  CHECKS  at  he,  to  heath  is  sioht. 
The  crest  and  motto  of  Marmion  are  borrowed  from  the  following  story. 
Sir  David  de   Lindsay,  first   Earl  ofCrauford,  was,   according  to  my 
authority,  Mower,  not  onl^  excelling  in  wisdom,  but  also  of  a  lively  wit, 
rhancing  to   be  at  the  court  of  London,   about   1390,  he  there  saw  Sir 
Piers  Courtenay,    an    English  knight,  famous  for  skill  in  tilting,  and  for 
the  beau  y  of  his  person,  parading  the  palace,  arrayed  in  a  new  mantle. 
beariDgfor  device  an  embroidered  falcon,  with  this  rhymes— 

I  bear  a  falcon,  fairest  of  flight, 

Who  so  pinches  at  her,  his  death  is  (Ught,  (1) 

_,,,    a       ■  1.  '"  g™">-  3) 

Ihe  Scottish  knight  beini;  a  wag,  appeared  next  day  in  a  dress  exactly 
similar  10  thatof  Courtenay,  but  bearing  a  magpie,  instead  of  the  falcon, 
with  a  motto  ingeniously  contrived  to  rhyme  to  the  vauBtinK  insciiution 
efSirPiL'rsi  n  ,- 

I  bear  a  pie  picking  at  a  piece. 
Who  so  picks  at  her,  I  shall  piek  at  his  nese,  (3) 

In  faith. 
(DPccpared.  (:]Ariioiir.  (SjKose. 
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Thiv  affront  cquM  on};  be  expiated  by  a  just  with  sharp  lances.  In  tha 
course,  Lindsay  left  his  helmet  untaxed  to  that  it  gaVe  Xray  at  the  touch 
of  hit  ftnt8goaitit*B  lanve^  and  he  thus  avoided  the  shock  of  the  encounter. 
This  happened  twice : — in  the  third  encounter, '  the'  handsome  Guurtenay 
lost  two  of  hia  front  teeth.  As  the  Englishman  complained  bitterly  oi 
Lindsay's  fraud  in  not  fastening  his  helmet,  the  Scottishman  a^teeil  to 
run  six  coursesjnore*  each  champion  staking  in  the  hand  of  theking  two 
hundred  pounds  to  be  forfeited*  if,  on  cnteribg  the  lists;  any  unequal  ad- 
vantage should  be  delected.  This  being  agreed  to,  the  wily  Scot  de- 
manded, that  Sir  Piers,  tn  addition  to  the  lossof  hia  teeth,  should  consent 
Co  the  extinction  of  one  of  hiseyee,  he  himself  having  lost. an  eye  in  the 
fight  of  Otterbum.  AsGourtenay  demurrM  to  this  equalieation  of  optical 
powers,  JJindsay  demanded  the  forfeit:  wMch,  aftev  much  altercation, 
the  king  appointed  to  be  paid  to  him,  saying,  h  surpassed  the  English 
both  in  wit  and  valour.  This  must  appear  to  the  reader  a  singular 
specimen  of  the  humour  of  that  time.  I  suspect  the  Jockey  Club  would 
have  given  a  different  decision  from  Henry  IV. 
NOTE  IX.  ' 
Largesse,  largesse. 

Hub  waa  the  cry  witb  wbich  heralds  and  pureuivuita  were  woat  to  ac* 
knowledge  the  bounty  received  from  the  knighta.  ' 

They  hailed  Lord  Matinfob:  ^ 

They  hailed  him  Lord  of  Fontenaye* 
Of  Lutterward,  and  Scrivelbaye;    ' 
Of  Tamworth  tower  afid  town. 

Lord  Mannion,  the  principal  character  of  the  present  romance,  ia  en- 
tirely a  fictitious  personage.  In  earlier  times,  indeed,  the  family  of  Mar- 
mion,  lords  of  Fontenay,  in  Norm»ndy,  was  highly  distinguished.  Robert 
de  Marmionf  Lord  of  Fontenay,  a  distinguished  follower  of  the  Conqueror, 
obtained  a  grant  of  the  castle  and  town  of  Tamworth,  and  also 
of  the  manor  of  Scrivelby,  in  Lincolnshire.  One  or  both  of  thee 
noble  poAse^ons  was  held  by  the  honourable  service  of  being  the 
royal  champion,  as  the  ancestors  of  Marmion  had  formerly  been  to  the 
Duke*  of  Normandy.  But  after  the  castle  and  demesne  of  Tamworth  had 
passed  through  four  successive  barons  from  Rcfbert,  the  family  became 
extinct  in  the  person  of  Philip  de  Marmion,  who  died  in  20th  Edward  I., 
without  issue  male.  He  was  succeeded  in  hia  Castle  of  Tamworth  by 
Alexander  de  Frevil,  who  married  Mazera,  his  grand- daughter.  Baldwin 
de  Freville,  Alexander's  descendant-  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  by  the  sup- 
posed tenure  of  his  castle  of  Tamworth,  claimed  the  office  of  rojal  cham- 
pion, and  to  do  the  service  appertaining;  namely,  on  the  day  of  corona- 
Con,  to  ride  completely  armed,  upon  a  barbed  horflCt  into  Westminster 
Hall,  and  there  to  chwilenge  the  combat  apainst  any  who  would  gainsay 
tiie  king's  title.  But  this  office  was  adjudged  to  Sir  John  Dymoke,  to 
whomtbemanor  of  Scrivelbv  had  descended  by  another  ot  the  co-heiresses 
ef  Robert  de  Marmion  ;  and'  it  remains  in  that  femily,  whose  representa- 
tive is  Hereditary  Champion  of  England  at  the  present  day.  The  family 
and  possessions  of  F.eville  have  merged  in  the  Earls  of  Ferias  •  I  have 
i;ot,  therefore,  created  a  new  family,  but  only  revived  the  titles  of  an  old 
one  in  an  imaginary  personage.  '  • 

It  was  one  of  the  Marmion  family,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  per- 
formed  that  chivalrous  feat  before  the  very  dastlc  of  Norham.  which 
Bishop  Percy  has  woven  into  his  beautiful  ballad,  "  The  Hermit  of  Wark- 
worth  "    The  story  is  thus  to  d  by  Leland : 

"The  Scottes  came  yn  to  the  marches  of  England,  and  destroyed  the 
Castles  of  Werk  and  Herbotel,  and  overran  much  of  Northumberland 
marches.'  j  «t    i, 

"  At  this  tyme  Sir  Thomas  Gray  and  his  friendes  defended  Norhara 
from  the  Scottesi 


hungxe 


1  Eoe  BGotcest  i  ■  g  u 

It  were  a  wondcrfoU  proccsse  to  declare  what   mmcliiefa  cam  by 
5«  ud  lUBegea  by  (he  .pace  of  »i  yeres  id  Northumlj»-i«ii  i  tof 
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(he  Scottffl  became  so  proud  after  they  had  got  Berwick,  Oiat  they  nothing 
•ateemed  the  Englishmen.  ,    .     _ .       ,    v      ^ 

"  About  this  tjme  there  was  a  greate  feste  made  in  Lmcolnshir,  to 
which  came  many  gentilmen  and  ladies;  and  amonge  them  one  lady 
brought  a  heaulmefor  a  man  of  were,  with  a  very  riche  creste  of  gold,  to 
William  Marmion,  knight,  with  a  letter  of  commandment  of  her  lady, 
that  he  should  go  into  the  daungerest  place  in  England,^nd  ther  to  let 
the  heaulme  be  scene  and  known  as  famous.  So  he  weTlt  to  Norham  J 
whitter  withyn  4  days  of  cumming  cam  Philip  Moubray,  guardian  of 
Berwiche.  having  yn  his  bande  40  men  of  armes,  the  very  flour  of 
men  if  the  Scottish  marches.  . 

*'  Thomas  Gray,  capitayne  of  Norham,  eeynge  this,  brought  his  garison 
afore  the  barriers  of  the  castel,  behind  whom  cam  William,  richly  arrayed, 
IS  al  glittering  in  gold,  and  wearing  the  heaulme,  his  lady's  present. 

"  '1  hen  said  Thomas  Gray  to  Marmion,  *  Sir  knight,  ye  be  cum  hither, 
to  fame  your  helmet :  mount  up  on  yor  horse,  and  ryde  like  a  valiant 
man  to  yowr  foes,  even  here  at  hand,  and  I  for--ake  God  if  1  rescue  not  thy 
body  dead  or  alyve,  or  I  myself  wyl  dye  fbr  it.' 

"  V^'herenpon  he  toke  his  cursere,  and  rode  among  the  throng  of  enns- 
myes  :  the  wh  ch  layed  sore  stripes  upon  hym,  and  pulled  hym  at  the 
lastoutofhis  sadeltothc  grounde. 

"  Then  Thomas  Gray,  with  al  the  hole  garrison,  lette  pnk  yn  among  the 
Scottes,  and  so  wondid  them  and  their  horses,  that  they  were  over- 
thruwan ;  and  Marmion,  sore  beten,  was  horsid  agayn,  and  with  Gray, 
persewed  the  Scottes  yn  chase.  There  were  taken  60  horse  of  price  j  and 
the  women  of  Norham  brought  them  to  the  foote  men  to  follow  the 

chase." 

NOTE  X. 
Sir  Hugh  the  Heron  bold. 
Baron  of  Twiaell,  and  of  Ford, 

And  Captain  of  the  Hold.  ... 

Were  accuracy  of  any  consequence  in  a  fictitious  narrBtiTS,  this  castel- 

lan's  name  ought  to  have  been  William ;  for  WiUiam  Heron  of  Ford  was 

husband  of  the  famous  Lady  Ford,  whose  syren  charms  are  sud  to  have 

coat  our  James  IV.  bo  dear. 

NOTE  XI. 
Jnmes  backed  the  cause  of  that  mock  prince* 
Warbeck,  that  Flemish  counterfeit, 
Who  on  the  gibbet  paid  the  cheat. 
Then  did  I  march  with  Surrey's  power, 
What  time  we  razed  old  Ayton  lower. 
The  story  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  or  Richard.  Duke  of  York,  is  well  known. 
In  1498,  he  was  received  honourably  in  Scotland ;  and  James  IV.,  alter 
conferring  upon  him  in  marriage  his  own  relation,  the  Lady  Catherine 
Gordon,  made  war  on  England  in  behalf  of  his  pretensions.    To  retahate 
an  invasion  of  England,  Surrey  advanced  into  Berwickshire  at  the  head  of 
considerable  forces,  but  retreated  after  taking  the  inconsiderable  fortress 
of  Ayton. 

NOTE  XII. 
For  here  be  some  have  pricked  as  far, 
On  Scottish  ground  as  to  Dunbar ; 
Have  drunk  the  monks  of  St  Bothan's  ale. 
And  driven  the  beeves  of  Lauderdale.  - 

The  garrisons  of  the  English  castles  of  Wark,  Norham,  «nd  Bervnck, 
were  very  troublesome  neit^hbours  to  Scotland.  Sir  Richard  Maitland  of 
Ledington,  wrote  a  poem,  called  "The  Blind  Baron's  Comfort;"  when  his 
barony  of  Blythe,  in  Lauderdale,  was  harried  by  Rowland  Foster,  the 
English  captain  of  Wark,  with  his  company,  to  the  number  of  300  men. 
They  spoiled  the  poetical  knight  of  5,000  sheep,  200  nolt,  30  horses  and 
mares ;  the  whole  furniture  of  his  house  of  Blythe,  worth  lUO  pounds 
Seo^,  (jCS.  Ss.  8d.)  and  everything  else  that  was  portable. 
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NOTE  XIII. 
And  of  that  grot  where  Olives  nod. 
Where,  darling  of  each  heart  and  eye^ 
From  all  the  youth  uf  Sicily, 
'  Saint  Rosalie  retired  to  God. 
"  Sunte  Rosalia  was  of  Falermot  and  born  of  a  yery  noble  funily, 
an),  when  vecy  younir,  abhorred  so  much   the  vanities  of  this  world, 
and  avoided  {he   converse  of  mankind,    resolving   to   dedicate  herself 
wholly   to  God  Almighty,  that  she,  by  divine  inspiration,  forsook  her 
father's   house,    and    never    was   more   heard  of,    till   her   body  was 
found  in  that  cleft  of  a  rock*  on  that  almost  inaccessible  mountain, 
where  now  the  chappel  is  built :  and  they  affirm  she  was  carried  up 
there  by  the  hands  of  angels;  for  that  place  was  not  formerly  bo  accea- 
sible  (as  now  it  is)  In  the  days  of  the  Saint ;  and  even  now  it  is  a  very  bad, 
and  steepy,  and  break-neck  way.     In  this  frightful  place,  thisholy  woman 
lived  a  great  many  years,  feeding  only  on  what  she  found  growing  on  that 
barren  mountain,  and  creeping  into  a  narrow  and  dreadful  cleft  in  a  rock, 
which  was  always  dropping  wet,  ai^  was  her  place  of  retirement  as  well 
as  prayer." — Vovage'to  Sicily  and  Malta,  by  Mr.  John  Dryden  t*on  to 
the  puetj,  p.  107. 

NOTE  XIV. 
Himself  still  sleeps  before  his  beads 
Have  marked  ten  aves  and  two  creeds. 
Friar  John  understood  the  soporific  virtue  of  his  beads  and  breviary,  as  well 
as  his  namesake  in  Rabelais.  **  But  Gargantua  could  not  sleep  by  any  means, 
on  which  tide  soever  he  turned  himeelf,  whereupon  the  monk  said  to  him, 
*  I  never  sleep  soundly  but  when  I  am  at  sermoni  or  prayers:  let  ns  there- 
fore begin,  you  and  I,  the  seven  penitential  psalms,  to  try  whether  you 
■hall  not  quickly  fall  asleep.*     The  conceit  pleased  Gargantua  very  welli 
and,  beginning  the  first  of  these  paalms,  as  soon  as  they  came  to  Beati 
Quoninit  they  both  fell  asleep." 

NOTE  XV. 
Peter's  keys,  in  dcth  of  red 
On  his  broad  shoulders  wrought. 
A  Palmer,  opposed  to  a  PUgritrtt  was  one  who  made  it  hts  sole  business 
to  visit  ^Jferent  holy  shrines,  travelling  incessantly,  and  subsisting  by 
charity;  whereas  the  pilgrim  retired  to  his  usual  home  and  occupations, 
when  he  had  paid  bis  devotions  at  the  particular  spot,  which  was  the  ob- 
ject of  his  pilgrimage.    The  Palmers  seem  to  have  been  the  Quastionarii 
of  the  ancient  Scottish  canons  1242  and  1296, 
NOTE  XVI. 
To  fur  St.  Andrew's  bound, 
Within  the  orean-cave  to  pray, 
Where  good  St.  Rule  bis  holy  lay, 
From  midnight  to  the  dawn  of  day, 
Sung  to  the  billows'  sound. 
St.  Regains  (Scottice,  St.  Rule),  a  monk  of  Patrss.  In  Achu'a,  warned 
by  a  vision,  is  said,  A.D.  370,  to  have  sailed  westward,  until  he  landed  at 
St.  Andrew's,  in  Scotland,  where  he  founded  a  chapel  and  tower.    The 
latter  is  still  standing,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  ancient  edifices  ia 
Scotland.    A  cave,  nearly  fronting  the  ruinous  castle  of  the  Archbishops  of 
St.  Andrew's,  bears  the  name  of  this  religious  person.    It  is  difficult  o| 
access ;  and  the  rock  in  which  it  is  hewed  Is  washed  by  the  German  ocean. 
It  is  nearly  round,  about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  same  in  height.    On 
one  side  is  a  sort  of  altar;  on  the  other  an  apertuie  ioto  an  inner  dec, 
where  the  miserable  ascetic,  who  inhabited  this  dwelling,  probably  slept. 
As  Regulus  first  colonized  the  metropolitan  see  of  Scotland,  and  converted 
ihf  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity,  he  has  some  reason  to  complain  that  the 
ancient  name  of  KUrule  (Celia  Re^uliJ  should  have  been  superseded, 
even  in  favour  of  the  tutelar  saint  of  Scotland.    The  reason  of  the  change 
wus,  that  St.  Rule  ia  s^iid  to  have  brought  to  Scotland  ihe  reliquca  of  St. 
^  I.  drew. 
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NOTE  XVII. 
ThfincQ  to  St.  Fi.Ian's  blesBed  well, 
,  AVqpie  springs  c^n  frenxied  dreams  dispel» 

And  iUIb  erased  brain' restore.  '' 
St  Fillan  was  a  Scottish  aaint  of  some  reptitation.  There  are,  la  Perth* 
■hire,  aereral  wella  and  spring  dedicated  lO  St.  Fillan,  n^hich  are  atiU 
places  of  pil^rimape  and  offeringa,  even  among  the  ProtestAnts.  They 
are  held  pow^^ul  in  cases  oif  madness;  and  in  caaies  of'^efy  late  occur- 
rence^  lunatics  have  beeji  left  all  ni^ht  bdand  to  thehciljr  iitone,  in  confi> 
dence  ^at  tbe  saint  wotdd  cure  and  releitiie  them  before  the  morning. 


^Qte^  to  Muvmiotu 
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NOTE  I. 
The  BCji^es  are  desert  now,  uid  bare 
Whi;re  flotiniihed  oniM  a  fOr^st  fair^ 

Kttrieke  Forest,  now  a  range  of  mbiintainoiu  sheep  walks,  was  a»- 
Vlently  reserved  fiur  the  pleasurf^  of  the  royal  chase. '' since  it'wai  di»- 
parlied,  the  wood  \ttk  been,  by  degre<u,  almost  totally  desti*dyed,  although, 
wherevi  r  protected  from  the  sheep,  ebpse»  sobn  arise  wttlibut  ahv  planting. 
^hei;Ltheki9ehuDte,d~theie,|ie  ofceji  Summoned,  the  array  of  ihe  cbun* 
try  to  meet  and  assist  his  sport.'  Thus,  iii  1626',  Jainea  y.  "  made  proclu- 
mation  to  all  lords,  barons,  gentlemen,  landward-mc^n,  and  freeholders, 
that  they  should  compear  at  ^dinburghf  with  a  month's  victuals,  to  pa<ia 
with  the  king  where  he  pleased,  to  daiitontbe  thieves  of  feviotdale,  Annan- 
dale,  Liddisdale,  and  other  parts  of  that  country;  and  also  warned  all 
gentlemen  that  had  go  >d  dogs,  to  bring  theba,  that  l^e  'might  hunt  iVi  ihe 
aaid  country,  as  he  pleased;  the  whilk  tho  Earl  of  Argyle;  ihe'K&rrof 
^iiatlfy,  the  Earl  of  Athol,  and  so  all  the  rest  of  th&- gentlemen  of  the 
Highlfind,  did,  and  broui^ht  their  hounds  wiih'  them  in  like  manner,  to 
hunt  with  the  king  as  he  pleased.  '  '     '         ' '    ' 

"  The  second  day  of  June,  tlie  king  past  oat  of  Edinbu''gb  to  the  hunt- 
ing, with  many  of  the  nobles  and  gentlemen  of  Scotland  with  him,  to 
the  number  of  twelve  thousand  men  ;  and  then  passed  to  Meggitland, 
and  hounded  and  hawked  all  the  country  and  bounds;  that  is  (o  say, 
Crammat,  Papertlaw,  St.  Marylaws,  Car  a^iick,  Chapel,  Gwindoores. 
and  Iionghope.  '  I  heard  aay^  he  sl«w,  in'tho^ebuunds,  eighteen  bcore  ut 
hurts."*  *    ■  ' 

Taylor,  the  water-poet,  has  g^ven  an  ac:count  of  tl^e  mode  in  which  thene 
l^untings  were  conducted  in  the  Highlands  of  Sc'otlstnd,  in  the  seventeenth 
(leniury,  having  been  present  at  Btaebia^  tipoQ  sUch'iko  occJision : 

*'  Foe  once  in  tlie  year,  which  is'fhd  whole  nlbhtb'bf  August;  and  some- 
times part  of  Septeniberf  many  of  the  nubility  and  gentvy  of  the  king- 
dom (tor  thfir pleasure)  do  come  into'  tbeae  tlighlahd  countries  to  hunt; 
wbere  they  do  conform  themselves  to  the  habit  ot  thd  highlund-men,  who, 
fqr ^he  most  piart,  speak  nothing  but  Irish;  and,  in  former  lame,  were 
iboae  people  which  were  called  the  Red  ghiinfts'.  'iheir  habit' ia^^-shoes, 
ttitlib^t  one  sole  a-piece;  stockings  (which  thef  call  short  hose)  made  of 
a  warm  stuff  of  Rivera  colours,  which  they  call  tartaA ;  as  fOr  breeches, 
iuaur  of  tbem,  nor  their  forefathers,  never  wore  any,  but  a  jerkin  of  the 
same  stuff  that  thtir  l^ose  is  macie  of;'  their  garters  bemg  bands  or 

•  rUUK:ottie's  Hi$lorf  mfSmOmad. 
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4preBlhes  of  hay,  or  straw;  with  a  plaid  about  their  shoulders,  nbich  is  a 
mantle  (  f  divers  coloura  ;  with  blue  flat  caps  on  their  heads ;  a  haudker* 
chit>f,  hnit  with  two  knota.  about  their  necks :  and  thus  are  they  attired* 
Now  their  weapons  are— Lmg  bows  and  forked  arrows,  swords  and  targetsi 
harquebussfs.  muskets,  durks  and  Lochaber  axes.  With  these  arms  I 
found  many  i  f  them  armed  for  the  hunt'ng.  Asfor  their  attire,  any  man, 
of  what  degree  soever,  that  comes  amongst  them,  muBt  not  disdain  to 
wear  it;  fur.if  they  do  then  they  will  disdain  to  hunt ;  but  if  men  be  kind 
unto  them  and  be  in  their  habit,  Uien  are  ihey  conquered  with  kindnesB, 
and  the  sport  will  be  plentiful  This  v;a.H  the  reason  that  I  found  so 
miin;^  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  those  shapes.  But  to  proceed  to  the 
buntinG^: 

"  My  good  Lord  of  Marr  having  put  me  into  that  shape,  I  rode  with 
him  from  bis  bouse,  where  I  saw  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  called  thit 
castieof  Kindroghit. 

'*  The  first  dar,  we  travelled  eight  mile!*,  where  there  were  small  cot- 
tages, built  on  purpnse  to  lodge  in,  which  they  call  Lonquhards.  I  thank 
my  good  Lord  Krskine.  he  commnnded  that  I  should  always  be  lodged  in 
bis  lodging;  the  kitchen  heing  Hlways  on  the  aide  of  a  bunk;  many  ket- 
tles and  pots  boiling,  and  many  spits  turning  and  winding,  with  great 
variety  of  cheer, — as  venison  baked;  sodden,  roast,  and  stewed  beef; 
mutton,  goats,  kid,  hares,  ireah  salmon,  pigeons,  bens,  capons,  chickens, 
partiidge,  muir-coots,  heath-cocks,  caperkellies,  and  termagants ;  good 
ule,  aacke,  white  and  claret,  tent  (or  allegant),  with  most  potent  aqua« 

VitBB. 

**A11  theief  and  more  than  these,  we  had  continually  in  aupeifluoua 
abundance,  caught  by  faulconers.  fowlers,  fishers,  and  brought  by  my 
lord's  tenants  and  purveyors,  to  victual  our  camps,  which  consisteth  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  men  and  horses.  The  manner  of  the  hunting 
is  this  ;  five  or  six  hundred  men  op  rise  early  in  the  morning,  and  they  dp 
disperse  themselves  divers  wuys,  and  seven,  eight,  or  ten  miles  compass, 
they  do  bring,  or  chase  in  the  deer,  in  many  herds  (two,  three,  or  four 
hundred  in  a  herd),  to  such  or  such  a  place,  as  the  noblemen  shall  ap- 
point them ;  then,  when  day  is  come,  the  lords  and  gentlemen  of  the:r 
companies  do  ride  or  go  to  the  said  pliices,  sometimes  wading  up  to  the 
middles,  through  burns  and  riven;  and  then,  they  being  come  to  the 
place,  to  in  down  on  the  ground,  till  those  foresaid  scoutf>,  which  are 
CdUed  the  Tinkbell,  do  brng  down  the  deer:  but,  as  the  proverb  says  of 
a  bad  cook,  so  these  tinkhell  men  do  lick  their  own  fingers ;  for,  besides 
their  bows  and  arrows,  which  they  carry  with  them,  we  can  hear,  now  and 
then,  a  harquebuss  or  a  musket  go  off,  which  they  do  seldom  discharge  in 
vain.  Then,  after  we  had  staid  there  three  hours,  or  thereabouts,  we 
might  perceive  the  deer  appear  on  the  hills  round  about  us  (their  heads 
making  a  shew  like  a  wood),  which,  being  followed  close  by  the  tinkhell, 
are  chased  down  into  the  valley  where  (ve  lay ;  then  all  the  valley,  on  each 
side,  being  way-laid  with  a  hundred  couple  of  strong  Irish  greyhounds, 
they  are  all  let  loose,  aa  occasion  serves,  upon  the  herd  of  deer,  that,  wiih 
dogs,  guns,  arrows,  durks,  and  daggers,  in  the  space  of  two  hours,  four- 
score fat  deer  were  slain  which  after  are  disposed  of,  some  one  way,  and 
some  another,  twenty  and  thirty  miles,  and  more  than  ^nough  left  for  us, 
to  make  merry  with^«  at  our  rendezvous.*' 
NOTE  II. 
Lone  Saint  Mary's  silver  lake. 

TMs  beautiful  sheet  of  water  forms  the  reservoir  from  which  the  Yarrow 
takes  its  source.  It  is  connected  with  a  smaller  lake,  called  the  Loch  of 
the  Lowes,  and  surrounded  by  mountains.  In  the  w'nter  it  is  still  fre- 
quented by  fiights  of  wild  swans ;  hence  my  friend  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
Imes  :— 

The  swans  on  sweet  St.  Manr's  lake 
Float  double — swan  and  shadow. 

Near  the  lower  extremity  of  the  lake,  are  the  ruins  of  Dryhope 
Tow«r«    the    birth-place   of   Mary    Scott,    Daughter    of  Phihp    Scotl 
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of  Dryliope^  and  famous  by  the  trndltionil  u  .me  of  the  Flowei 
of  Yarrow.  She  was  ntarried  to  Walter  Scoft  of  Hardea.  no  le» 
renovned  for  his  depredalicos,  than  bis  brlile  for  her  beauty.  Her 
romiutic  appellation  ijas,  in  laeier  davs,  «rfth  equal  justice,  con- 
ferred on  Dibs  Mary  Ulia*  Scott,  the  last  of  the  elrter  brancb  of  the  Har- 
den family.  The  editor  well  r>.niemberB  the  talent  and  spirit  of  the  latter 
Flower  oi  Varrow,  though  age  had  then  injured  the  charms  which  pro- 
cured her  the  name.  The  words  usually  sun^  to  the  air  of  "  Twecl* 
aide/*  beginning,  *' WhM>e*uties  doe*  Flora  diecloaet"  were  compovcd 
in  her  honour. 

NOTE  HI. 

For  thoug;h,  in  feudal  strife,  a  foe 

Hath  laid  our  Lady's  chapel  low. 

llie  chapel  of  Saint  Alary  of  Uie  Lowes  tde  iiicubas)vr&n  situated  mi 

the  eastern  side  of  the  lake  to  which  it  gives  name.    The  veatig*'  s  of  the 

building  caa  now  scarcely  be  tracdd;  but.tJie  burial  ground  is  still  used  as 

A  cemetery, 

NOTE  IV. 
Dark  Lochskene. 
A  mountain  lake,  cf  considerable  size  at  the  head  of  the  Af  offat-wat<;r.  The 
character  of  the  ^cene^y  is  unc  mmonly  savage ;  and  the  earn,  or  Scottish 
eagle,  has,  for  many  ages,  built  ita  nest  yearly  upon  an  islet  in  the  Uke. 
The  "Giant's  Grive,'*  afterwards  mentioned,  is  a  sort  of  trench,  whieh 
bears  that  name,  a  little  Wiiy  from  the  foot  of  the  Cataract. 
NOTE  V. 
Where  from  high  Whitby's  cloistered  pile. 
Bound  to  St  Cuthbert's  Holy  isle.' 
The  Abbey  of  Whitb/t  in  tl>e  Archdeaconry  of  Cleavelaad,  on  the  eoast 
of  Yorksh  re,  wasiouoded  A.D.  ti57,  in  ooosequence  of  a  vow  ofOswy, 
King  of  Northumberland,*     It  con^ned  both  monks  and  nuns  of  the 
Benedictine  order^    The  mon^tery  iras  afterwards  rufnCd  by  the  Danes, 
and  rebuilded  by  WilUani^  Percy,  in  the'  reign  of  the  conqueror.    There 
were  no  nuns  there  in  Henry  the  EighrhV  time,  nior  long  befure  it.    The 
ruins  of  Whitby  Abbey  are  very  maenificeot.    Lindisfarhe,  an  isle  on  the 
coast  of  Northumberland,  was  called  Holy  laland,  from  vhc  sanctity  of  its 
ancient  monastery,  and  froni  its  having  been  the  epiiwopal  seai  of  the  see 
of  l>urham  during  the  early  agjes  of  British  Christianity.    A  succession  of 
holy  men  held  that  office;  hut  their  merits  were  swallowed' up  in  tt.e  e>u. 

Ceiior  fame  of  St.  Cuthbert,  who  was  sixth  bishop' of  Durham,  and  who 
estowed  the  name  of  hia  "  patrituony*'  upon  the  eztehsiv:-  properly  of  the 
see  The  ruins  of  the  monastery  upon  Holy  Island  betoken  great  anti- 
qaity,  I^ndisfame  is  not  pioperly  an  Island,  but  ratlie^;'  As  the  vene- 
rable Bede  has  termed,  a  semi-isle;  fur,  although  Aurrotinded  by  the  sea 
at  full  tide,  the  ebb  leaves  the  sands  dry  between  it  and  the  bp^osite  coast 
«f  Nortbumberlwd,  fatai  which  it  is  about  two  oiil^  dislatii. 

NOTE  VI.  ■'    "        ■ 

Ilie  level/ Edelfled. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Sing  Oswy,  who,  in  gratitude  to  hearen  for 
the  great  victory  which  he  won  in  695,  aga'ust  Fenda  the  pagiiu 
king  of  Mercia,  dedicated  Sdelfleda,  then  but  a  yt- ar  old,  to  the  service  uf 
God  in  the  monastery  of  Whitby,  c^  which  St.  Hilda  was  then  alibetia. 
ahe  afterwards  adorned  tiie  place  <k  her  education  with  great  magnii- 

NOTE  VII. 
•  of  t^oiUBWd  sna|:!es,  eadi  oiw 


Was  dianged  into  a  coil  of  stone 

When  holy  Hilda  prated. ' 
■  how  sea-fowls' pimioos  &il, 

As  over  IVhitby's  towers  they  sail* 
These  two  miracles  arc  much  insijited.  on    tiy  all   ancient    writer% 
who    have    occ  &iott   to   mention    i  ither   Whitby  or  St    Hilda.      Tho 
reliauea  of  the  snidLes  which   infested '  (he  pt^metA   of  the  cooveitt, 
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And  vere,  at  the  iibbeas'fl  prayer,  not  on'y  beheaded,  hut  petrified^ 
are  still  found  aboiit  the  irocAi,  and  nre  tenocrdby  Protestant  fosaiUat* 
Atnaw/iita, 

The  other  miracleiB  thus  mentioned  hy  Camden  t— •"  It  is  also  ascribed 
lo  the  power  of  her  sanctity,  that  these  wild  geese,  which  in  the  winter  fly 
ill  great  flocks  to  the  lakes  and  rivers  unfrozen  in  the  southern  paris,  lo 
the  great  amazement  of  every  one,  fall  dowa  suddenly'apon  the  ground, 
when  they  are  in  their  flight  over  certain  neighbouring  fields  hereabouts ; 
a  relation  I  should  not  have  made,  if  I  had  not  received  itfroin  several 
credible  men.  But  those  who  are  less  inclined  to  heed  superstition,  at- 
tribute it  to  some  occult  quality  in  the  ground,  and  to  somewhat  of  an- 
tipathy betweeH  it  and  the  geese,  Auch  as  they  say  in  between  wolves  and 
■cUlarroots:  for  that  auch  hidden  tendencies  and  aTerMioris,  as  we  call 
•ympathies  aind  antipathies,  are  implanted  in  many  thiags  by  provident 
naturtt  for  tHe  preservation  of  them,  is  a  thing  so  endent  that  every  body 
grants  it."  The  geese,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  have  now  forgot 
Ihtsir  obeisance  to  St.  Hilda,  or  their  antipathy  to  the  aojli  ftnd  fly  over 
Whitby  with  as  little  difficulty  as  anywhere  else. 

NOTK  vni. 

His  body's  resting  place,  of  old, 

,  How  oft  their  patron  changed,  they  t<^d. 
St.  Cuihbert  was,  in  the  choice  of  his  sepulchre,  one  of  the  most  nni- 
table  aud  unreasonable  saints  in  the  Calendar.  He  died  A.D.  6:^6,  in  a 
hermitage  upon  the  Fame  Islands,  having  resigned  the  bishopric  of  Lin« 
di&fame»  or  Hgly  Island,  about  two  years  before.  His  boay,  after  being 
carried  about,  from  place  to  place,  was  ultimately  brought  to  a  place 
ramed  Wardlaw,  or  Wardilaw.  Here  the  saint  chose  ^is  place  of  resi« 
dence;  and  idl  who  hare  seen  Dnrham,  must  admit,  that  if  difficult  in  his 
chpic,e,  he  Evinced  taste  in  a*:  length  fixing  it.  It  is  said  that  the  Nor- 
th^mibIian  cath(>Ucs  still  keep  secret  the  precise  spot  ofthe  saint's  sepul- 
ture, which  is  dniy  todnuted  to  tlwee  persons  at  a  time.  "When  one  dies, 
the  survivors  aasoetate  to  them,  in  his  room,  a  p^soli  jUd^d'  fit  to  be  the. 
depositary  of  so  valuable  a  secret. 

"NOTE  IX. 
Even  Scotland's  dauntless  king  and  hiBir,  Ac, 
B^rcf  his  standard  fled. 
Every  one  Jha^heardithat'when  David  I.,  with  h's  son  Henry,  invaded 
North.umberlandhi  1136,  the  English  host  marched  against  them  under 
theholy  baniier  of  St.  Cuthbert;  to  the  efficacy  ofw^iehwaa  imputed 
the  great  victbl^  Which  they  obtained  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Northaller- 
ton or  Cuton-Aqor^    The  conquerors  were  at  least  as  much  indebted  to 
the  jealousy'  ai^d  v^tractabilUy  of  the  di£Fer0nt  tribes  who  com  posed  David's 
army,  among'  whom,  as  mentioned  in  the  text,  were  the  Galweg^ans.  the 
Britonsof  Strath-C^de/ the  men  of  Teviot'lale  and  Lothian,  with  many 
Norman  and  German  warriors,  who  asserted  the  cuUbC  of  the  Empress 
Uaud.  i 

NOTE  X.  fc 

Twas  he,  to  vindicate  his  reign,  [ 

Edged  Alfred's  faulchion  on  the  Dime,  ! 

Andtum'd  the  Conqueror  back  again.  | 

Gnthbeit  had  no  great  reason  to  spare  the  Danes,  when  opportuntfy  ! 

offered.    Accordingly,  I  find,  in  Simeon  of  Durham,  that  the  Saint  ap-  { 

peared  in  a  vision  to  Alfred,  when  lurking  in  the  marshrs  of  Glastonbury,  < 

•nd  promised  him  assistance  and  victory  overhi-i  heathen  enemies ;  a  con-  i 

solation  which,  as  was  reasonable,  Alfred,  after  the  victory  of  Ashendown.  i 

rewarded,  by  a  royal  offering  at  the  shrine  of  the  Saint,     As  to  William  [ 

the  Conqueror,  the  terror  spread  before  his  army,  when  he  marched  to  ; 

punish  vxe  revolt  of  the  Northumbrians,  in  1096,  had  forced  the  monks  to  j 

fly  once  more  to  Holy  lalanrl  with  the  body  of  the  Saiot.    It  was,  how-  r 

ever,  replaced  before  William  left  the  North,  and,  to  balance  recounts,  j 

the  Conqueror  having   intimated  an  indiscreet  curiosity   to  view  the  ^ 

Saint's  body,  he  was,  while  in  the  act  of  commanding  the  shnne  to  ba  ^ 
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opened,  sdsed  with  beat  and  sickness,  accompanied  wHh  juch  a  panic 
terror,  that,  notwithstanding  there  waa  a  aumptuoua  dinner  prepared  foi 
him,  he  fled  without  eating  a  morsel  (which  the  monkish  historian  seems 
to  have  thought  no  small  part  both  of  the  miracle  and  the  penance)i  ucJ 
never  drew  his  bridle  till  he  got  tn  the  river  Tees. 
NOTE  XI, 
St.  Guthbert  sits,  and  toils  to  frame 
The  sea-born  beads  that  bear  his  name. 
Although  we  do  not  learn  that  Cuthhcrt  was,  during  his  life,  such  an 
artificer  as  Dunstan,  his  brother  in  sanctity,  yet,  since  his  death,  he  has 
acquired  the  reputation  ot  forging  those  Bntrochi  which  are.  found  amfmcc 
the  rocb  of  Holy  Island,  and  pass  there  by  the  name  of  St,  Guthbert's 
Beads.    While  at  this  task,  he  is  supposed  to  sit  during  the  night  upon  a 
certain,  rock,  and  use  another  as  his  anvil.    This  story  was  perhaps 
credited  in  former  days;  at  least  the  saint's  legend  contains  some  not 
more  probable* 

NOTE  XII. 
Old  Colwulf. 
Ceo^wulf,  or  Colwulf,  king  of  Northumberland,  flouHshed  in  the 
eighth  century.  He  wa^  a  man  of  some  learning;  for  the  venerable  Beds 
dedicates  to  him  hi-t  "  Ecclesiastical  History."  He  abdicated  the  throne 
Kbout  738,  find  retired  to  Holy  Island,  where  he  died  in  the  odour  of 
■anctity. 

.  NOTE  JCIII. 
Tynemottth's  haughty  prioress. 
That  there  was  an  ancient  priory  at  Tynemouth  is  certain.  Its  ruins 
are  situated  on  a  high  rocky  point ;  and  doubtless  many  a  vow  was  made 
at  the  shrine,  by  the  distressed  mariner',  who  drove  towards  the  iron- 
bound  coast  of  Northumberland  in  stormy  weather.  It  was  ancien  Uy  a 
nunnery ;  for  ^rca,  abbess  of  Tynemouth,  presented  St.  Guthbert  (yet 
ahvej  with  a  rare  winding-sheet,  in  emulation  of  a  holy  lady,  called  Tuda, 
who  hadsenthimacoffin. 

NOTE  XIV, 
On  those  the  wall  was  to  enclose 
Alive  within  the  tomb. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  religious,  who  broke  tbelr  mws  of  chastity 
were  subjected  to  the  same  penalty  as  the  Roman  vestals  in  a  similar  case. 
A  small  n'che,  sufficient  to  inclose  their  bodies,  was  made  in  the  massive 
wall  of  the  convent;  a  slender  pittance  of  tood  and  water  was  depoiited 
in  it,  and  the  awful  words,  Vade  in   Paceh,  were  the  sinial  for  immur- 
ing the  ciiminal.    It  is  not  likely,  that,  in  latter  times,  this  punishment 
wa;  often  resorted  to;  but,  among  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  of  Coldingbam, 
were  some  years  ago  discovered  the  remains  of  a  female  skeleton,  which, 
from  the  shape  of  the  niche,  &nd  the  position  of  the  figure,  seemed  to  b« 
that  of  an  immured  nun. 
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NOTE  I.' 

Thevillagelnn. 
The  Becommodations  of  a  Scottish  hostelrle,  or  inn,  in  the  I  nth  cen- 
tury, may  be  collected  from  Dunbar's  admirab'e  tale  of  the  *' Friars  of 
Berwick."  Simon  Lauder,  "  the  gay  ostleir,'*  seems  to  have  lived  very 
comfortablv;  and  bis  wife  decorated  her  person  with  a  scarlet  kerile,  and 
a  belt  of  silk  _  and  silver,  and  rings  upon  her  fingers:   and  feasled  her 

{taramour  with  rabbits,  capons,  partridges,  and  Bourdeaux  wine.  At 
east,  if  the  ScottiBh  inns  were  not  good,  it  wa<(  not  from  want  of  encour- 
■gement  ft-om  the  legislature,  who,  so  early  as  tl'e  reign  of  James  I.,  not 
only  enacted',  that  in  all  boroughs  and  Jairs  there  be  ho-tellarles,  having 
Btables  and  chambers,  and  provision  for  man  and  horse,  but,  by  another 
Btatuto,  ordained,  that  no  man  travelling  on  horse  or  foot,  should  presume 
to  lodge  any  where  exc^^pt  in  these  hoitellaries  ;  and  ihat  no  person,  save 
inn-keepers,  should  receive  such  travellers,  uniler  the  penalty  of  forty 
Bhillings  for  exercising  such  hospitality.  But,  in  spite  of  these  provident 
enactments,  the  Scottish  hostels  are  indiB^erent,  and  strangcra  continue  to 
find  reception  in  the  bouses  of  individuals. 
NOTE  a. 
The  death  of  a  dear  friend. 
Among  other  omens  to  which  faithful  credit  is  given  among  the  Scottish 
peasantry,  is  what  is  called  the  "  dead  be. 1,"  explained  by  my  friend, 
James  Hogg,  to  be  that  tinkling  in  the  ears  which  the  country  people  le- 
Rord  aa  the  secret  intelligence  of  some  friend  s  decease. 
MOTE  III. 
The  Goblin  Hall. 
A  vaulted  hall  ander  the  ancient  castle  of  Gifford,  or  Yester,  the  con^ 
■tmction  of  which  has,  from  a  very  remote  pur  od,  been  ascribed  to  magic. 
The  statistical  Account  of  the  Parish  of  Garv^id  and  Baro,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  present  state  of  this  cait  e  and  apartment :  "  Upon 
a  perunsula,  fornied  by  the  water  of  Hopes  on  ihe  cast,  and  a  large  rivu- 
let on  the  west,  stands  the  aneimt  castle  of  Yester.  St  David  Dalrymp-C, 
in  his  annals,  relates,  that '  Hugh  Gifford  de  Vf  ster  died  in  1267  ;  thatin 
his  castle  there  was  a  capacious  cavern  formed  bv  magical  art,  and  called 
in  the  country  Bo-hall,  i.e.  Hobgoblin  Hail,'  A  stair  of  Iweoty-four 
steps  led  down  to  this  apartment,  which  is  a  large  and  spacious  hal', 
with  an  archedroof ;  and  though  it  hath  stood  for  so  many  centuries,  and 
been  exposed  to  the  external  air  for  a  period  of  fifiy  or  sixty  jears,  it  ia 
still  as  firm  and  emire  as  if  t  had  stood  only  a  few  yc^irs.  From  the  fl  >oi: 
of  this  hall,  another  stair  of  thirty-six  steps  leads  down  to  a  pit  which 
hath  a  communication  with  Hoijes-water,  A  great  part  of  the  walls  of 
this  large  and  ancient  castle  are  still  s  anding.  There  is  a  tradition,  that 
tha  castle  of  Ytster  was  the  last  furti filiation,  in  this  country,, that  surren- 
dered to  General  Gray,  sent  into  Scotland  by  Protectur  Somerset."— 
Statistical  Account,  vol.  xiii.  I  have  on'y  to  a>id,  thatin  l7^T,  the 
Goblin  Hall  was  tenanted  by  the  Marquis  of  Tweedale's  Falconer,  as  I 
learn  from  a  poem  by  Boyse,  entitled  ".Ketiremen,t,'*  written  upon  viait- 
tne  Yester.  It  is  now  rendered  inaccessible  by  the  fall  of  the  stair. 
*  NOTE  iV. 

There  floated  Hacn'a  banner  tnm. 
Above  Norvreyah  warriors  grim. 
In  12S3.  Haco,  King  of  Norway,  came  into  the  Firth  of  Clyde  with  a 
powerful  armament,  and  mad*  descent  at  Largs,  in  Ayrshire.    Here  ba 
51 
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was  eneonntered  and  defeated,  on  the  2na  October,  b^  Alexander  III. 
Huco  retreat  etl  to  Orkney,  where  he  died  soon  after  this  disgrace  to  Ii  a 
arms.  There  are  still  existing,  near  the  place  of  battle,  many  barrowtt, 
some  of  wiiich,  having  been  opened,  were  found,  ai  uiual,  to  contain 
bones  and  urns. 

NOTE  V 
Upon  his  breast  a  pentacle. 
"  A  pentacle  is  a  piece  of  fine  linen,  folded  with  five  comers,  according 
to  the  five  senses,  and  suitdbly  inscribed  with  characters.  'J  his  the  m  i- 
giciaa  extends  towards  the  spi  its  which  he  evokes,  when  tbey  are  stuli* 
born  and  rebellious,  and  refuse  to  be  conformable  noto  the  ceremonies 
and  rites  of  magic." 

NOTE  VI. 
As  bom  npon  that  blessed  night. 
When  yawning  graves,  and  dying  groan 
Proclaimed  hell's  empire  overthrown. 
It  is  a  popular  article  of  faith,  that  ihose  who  are  bom  on  Christmai,  ot 
Good  Friday,  have  the  power  of  seeing  spirits,  and  even  of  commanding 
them.    The  Spaniards  imputed  the  haggard  and  downcast  looks  of  their 
Philip  II.  to  the  disagreeable  visions  to  which  this   privilege  subjected 

NOTE  VII. 

Yet  still  the  mighty  spear  and  ibfeldf 

The  elfin  warrior  doih  wield 

Upon  the  brown  hill's  breast. 
Thft  following  extract  from  the  Essay  upon  the  Fairy  raperatltloni,  in 
'*The  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scotlisli  Border,"  will  shew  whence   many  of 
the  particulars  of  the  combat  between  iUexander  III.  and  the  Goblin 
Knight  are  aerived: 

"  Uervaoe  of  Tilbury  COtta  Imperial,  ap.  Script*  rer  Brunsvic) 
f elates  the  following  popular  story  conceraing  a  fdiry  knight :  *  Osbcrt,  a 
bold  and  powerful  baron,  visited  a  noble  family  in  the  vicinity  of  VVandle- 
bury,  in  the  bishopric  of  Ely.  Among  other  stories  related  in  the  social 
circle  of  his  friends,  who,  according  t'j  custom,  amused  each  other  by  re- 
lating ancient  ta'es  and  traditions,  he  was  informed,  that  if  any  knight, 
unattended,  entered  an  ailjacent  plain  by  moon-Ii|jht,  and  challenged 
an  adversary  to  appear,  he  won  d  be  immediately  encountered  by  a  spir!t 
in  the  form  of  a  Jcnigbt.  Osbert  resolved  to  make  the  experiment,  and 
net  out  attended  by  a  single  squirf.,  whom  he  ordered  to  remain  without 
the  limits  of  the  plain,  which  was  surrounded  by  an  ancient  entrench* 
ment.  On  repeating  the  challenge  he  was  instantl;  assailed  by  an  adver- 
sary, whom  be  quickly  unhorsed,  and  seized  the  reins  of  his  steed. 
During  this  operBtio;4,  his  ghostly  opponent  sprung  up,  and  darting  hie 
■pear,  like  a  javelin,  at  Osbert,  wounrled  him  in  the  thigh.  Osbert 
returned  in  triumph  with  the  horse,  which  he  committed  to  the  care  of  his 
servants.  The  horse  was  of  a  sable  colour,  as  well  as  his  whole  accoutre- 
ments, and  apparently  of  great  beauty  and  vigour.  He  remained  with  hii 
keeper  till  cock-crowing,  when,  with  eyes  flashing  fire,  he  reared,  spurned 
the  ground,  and  vanished.  On  disarming  himself,  Osbert  perceived  that 
be  was  wounded,  and  that  one  of  his  steel-ooots  was  full  of  blood.  Ger. 
vase  adds,  that  as  long  as  he  lived,  the  scar  of  his  wound  opened  afresh 
on  the  anniiersary  of  the  eve  on  which  he  encountered  the  spirit. — Lt-ss 
fortimate  was  the  gallant  Bohemian  knight,  wtio,  travelling  bv  night,  with 
u  single  companion,  came  in  sight  of  a  fdiry  host,  arrayed  under  displayed 
banners.  Despising  the  remonstrances  of  his  f.iend,  the  kni|<ht  pricked 
forward  to  break  a  lance  with  a  champion,  who  advanced  ^om  the  ranks, 
apparently  in  defiance.  His  companion  beheld  the  Bohemian  overthroivn, 
horse  and  man,  by  his  aerial  adversary}  and  returning  to  the  spot  next 
morning.he  found  the  mungledcorpaesof  the  Knight  andateed."~irierar- 
ckieof  Blessed  Angels-. 

Besides  the  instances  of  elfin  chivalry,^  above  quoted,  mnny  others 
might  be  flli'Jtied  in  support  of  employing  fairy  machin.-rv  in  lhi:j  manner. 
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The  forest  of  Glemmore  in  the  North  Highlands,  is  believed  to  be 
hauntiid  by  a  spirit  called  i/t/zw-rfrarg-,  in  the  array  of  an  ancient  wnirior, 
h  viMg  a  blo:idy  hutid,  fromwiiich  he  (ake»  nis  nime.  He  insists  upon 
those  wirh  whom  he  meets  doine  battle  with  him;  and  the  clerffvman 
w.'io  makes  up  an  ace  )unt  of  the  district,  extant  in  the  Aracfiriane  MvS., 
ill  ihe  Advocates'  Librarr,  gPHvely  asi^ur^^s  us,  that,  in  hia  time,  Lharn- 
dcarg  fou  ht  with  three  brothers  whom  he  met  in  his  walk,  none  of  whom 
long  survived  the  ghostly  conflict.  Barclay,  in  his  "  Euphormion,"  gwe« 
a  singular  account  of  an  officer  who  had  ventured,  with  his  servant, 
rather  to  intrude  upon  a  haunted  house,  in  a  town  in  Fiandeis,  than  to 
put  up  with  worsequartera  elsewhere;  After  tiking  the  usual  precautions 
of  providing  fires,  lights,  and  arms,  they  watched  till  midnight,  wi.en, 
behold!  the  severed  a  m  of  a  man  dropped  from  the  ceilinz  ;  this  was 
fo'lowed  by  the  legs,  the  other  arm,  the  trunk,  and  the  head  of  ihe  body, 
all  sevarately.  The  members  rolled  together,  united  themselves  in  tha 
presence  of  the  astonished  soldiers,  and  formed  a  gigantic  warrior,  wh'rh 
defied  them  both  to  combat.  Their  blows,  although  th»y  penetrated  the 
body,  and  amputated  the  limbs  of  their  strange  antigoni^t.  hal,  as  tha 
readsr  m  y  easily  believe,  little  effect  on  aa  enemy  who  possessed  snrh 
powers  of  self-union;  nor  d  d  his  i-fibrts  make  more  effectual  impression 
upon  them.  How  the  comb^it  terminated,  I  do  not  exactly  remember, 
E'ld  have  not  the  book  by  me.  But  I  think  the  spirit  made  to  the  in- 
truders on  his  mansion  the  usual  proposal,  that  they  siiould  reoounce  their 
redemption,  which  being  declined,  he  was  ob  iged  to  retreat. 

The  northern  champiuns  of  o'd  were  accu-tomed  peculiarly  to  search 
for,  and  delight  in  encounters  with  such  military  spectres.  See  a  whole 
chanter  on  the  subject  In  Bartholin  us  de  Causis  conUinpta  MortU 
m  Danis,  p.  253 
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NOTE  I. 
Cflme  to  the  hut,  no  more  his  own, 
Close  to  the  aid  h''  sought  in  vain. 
The  morn  may  find  the  stiffened  swain. 
I  mnnot  help  here  menrioning.  that,  on  the  night  on  which  theie  liues 
were  tvritten,  suggested,  as  they  were,  by  a  sudden  fall  of  snow,  be>!ii.« 
ning  after  sunset,  an  unfortunate  man  perished  exactly  in  the  manner 
here  described. '  and  bis  body  was  next  mornicg  found  close  to  his  own 
houBS. 

NOTE  11, 
Friar  Rush. 
This  personage  is  a  strollmg  demon,  or  espHt  foUett  who.  once  tipon 
a  lime,  got  admittance  into  a  monastery,  as  a  scullion,  and  pla>ed  thi3 
monks  many  pranks.  He  was  al?o  a  sort  of  Robin  Goodfellow,  and  Jack 
€^  Liinlhorn.  It  is  in  allusion  to  this  misehievous  demon  that  Milton's 
elowu  speakftf— 

She  war  pinched  and  pulled,  she  said. 
And  he  by  friar's  lanthorn  led. 

NOTE  III. 
Crit  hton  CartlC.  ,  ., 

A  large  Tuinotis  caatlc  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  about  eeven  jzulei 
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from  Bctinburgh.  It  was  built  at  different  times  and  with  rery  different 
regard  to  splendour  and  accommodation.  The  oldest  part  of  the  build- 
ing it  a  narrow  keep,  or  tower,  such  as  formed  the  mansion  of  a  lea.er 
Scottish  baron  ;  but  so  many  additions  have  been  made  to  it,  that  there  is 
now  a  brge  court-yard,  surrounded  by  buildings  of  different  ages.  The 
eastern  front  of  the  court  is  raised  above  a  portico,  and  decorated  with 
entablatures,  bearing  anchors.  All  the  stones  in  this  front  are  cut  into 
diamond  facets,  the  angular  projecUons  of  which  have  an  uncommonly 
rich  appearance.  The  inside  of  this  part  of  the  building  seems  to  have 
ci'ntuned  a  gallery  of  irreat  length  and  uncommon  elegance.  Access  was 
Ifiven  to  it  by  a  mat^iiicent  Btair-caae,  now  quite  destroyed.  The  soffits 
are  ornamented  with  twiaiiig  cordage  and  rosettes ;  and  the  whole  seeou 
to  have  been  far  more  snlendid  than  was  usual  in  Scottish  castles.  The 
cu&tle  bclon  cd  originally  to  the  Chancellor,  Sir  William  Crichton,  and 
probably  ow-  d  to  him  its  first  enlargement,  as  well  as  its  being  taken  by 
the  Earl  of  DoDglas,  who  imputed  to  Crichton*a  counsels  the  death  of  his 
pTcdeceBsoT,  Earl  William,  beheaded  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  with  his  bro- 
ther, in  l'J40.  It  is  said  to  have  been  totally  demoluhed  on  that  occa« 
sion  ;  but  the  present  state  of  the  ruins  shews  the  contrary.  In  1483,  it 
was  garrisoned  by  Lord  Crichtou,  then  its  proprietor,  against  King  James 
III<,  whose  displeasure  he  had  incurred  by  seducing  his  sister  Margaret, 
in  revenge,  it  is  said,  for  the  monarch  having  dishonoured  his  bed.  From 
the  Crichton  family  the  castle  passed  to  that  of  the  Hephuma,  Earl  Both- 
well  ;  and  when  the  forfeitures  of  Stewart,  the  last  Earl  Bothwelli  were 
divided,  the  barony  and  castle  of  Crichton  fell  to  the  share  ot  the  Earl  of 
Buccleuch.  They  were  afterwards  the  property  of  the  Fringles  of  Clifton« 
and' are  now  that  of  Sir  John  Callandar,  Baronet.  It  were  to  be  wished 
ihe  proprietor  would  take  a  little  pains  topreserve  these  splendid  remains 
of  antiquity,  which  are  at  present  used  as  a  fold  for  sheep,  and  wintering 
cattle ;  although,  perhaps,  there  are  very  few  ruins  in  Scotland  which 
display  so  well  the  stylo  and  beauty  of  ancient  castle-architecture.  The 
castle  of  Crichton  has  a  dungeon  vault,  called  the  Massy  More,  1  he 
epithet,  which  is  not  uncommonly  applied  to  the  prisons  of  other  old 
CLStles  in  b'cotland,  is  of  Saracenic  origin.  It  occurs  twice  in  the  *'  Epis' 
tolcB  ItineraricB"  of  ToUius :  "  Carser  subterrai/eus,  sive,  ut  Mauri 
appellant,  Mazuokra,*'  p.  1 47 ;  and  again,  "  Coguntur  omnesCaptivi 
sub  noctem  in  ergastula  subterranean  ova  TurctB  Algexerani  vacant 
I^lA.ZMonnAS,"  p.  243.  The  same  word  applies  to  the  dungeons  of  the 
Dncent  Moorish  castles  in  Spain,  and  serves  to  shew  from  what  nation 
the  Gothic  style  of  castle-building  was  originally  dehved* 
NOTE  IV,  , 
Earl  Adam  Hepburn. 
He  was  the  second  Earl  of  Bothwell,  and  fell  in  the  field  ^^  Floddcn, 
where,  according  to  an  ancient  English  poet,  hedlstiugiushed  lliiaself  by 
ft  furious  attempt  to  retrieve  the  day : — 

Then  on  the  Scottish  part,  rightproad. 

The  Earl  of  Bothwell  then  out  brast. 

And  stepping  forth  with  stomach  good. 

Into  the  enemies'  throng  he  thrast ; 
And  Bothwell/  BotkweU!  cried  bold, 

To  cause  his  souldiers  to  ensue. 
But  there  he  Ciiught  a  wtellcome  cold, 
The  Englishmen  straight  down  him  threw. 

Jflodden  Fiel^ 
Adam  was  grandfather  to  James,  Earl  of  Bothwoll,  too  well  Unowa  in  the 
history  of  Uueen  Mary. 

NOTE  V. 

For  bhat  a  messenger  from  heaven. 

In  vain  to  James  had  counsel  given 

Against  the  English  war. 

This  story  is  told  by  Pitscottie.  with  characteristic  simplicity :    "  The 

king,  seeing  that  France  could  get  no  support  of  him  for  that  time,  made 
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a  proclamation  fiill  haRtily,  through  all  the  realm  of  Scotland,  both  east 
and  west,  »outh  and  north,  as  well  in  the  isles  as  in  the  firm  land,  to  all 
manner  of  man,  betwixt  sixty  and  sixteen  ^ears,  that  tbey  should  be  ready, 
within  twenty  days,  to  pas«  wi  h  him,  with  forty  days'  victual,  and  to  meet 
ftt  the  Burrow-muir  of  Kdinbi'Tgh,  and  there  to  pass  furwar !  where  he 
I  leased.  Hia  proclamations  were  hastily  oh  yed,  contrary  to  the  Council 
of  Scotland's  will ;  but  every  man  loved  his  prince  so  well,  that  they  woul  1 
in  no  wise  disobey  him ;  but  every  man  caused  make  h>8  proclamatioa 
so  hastily,  conform  to  the  charge  of  the  king's  prxclamation. 

"The  king  came  to  Lithpow,  where  he  happened  to  be  for  the  time, 
at  the_  Council,  very  sad  and  doloroua,  making  his  devotion  to  God,  to 
aend  him  good  chance  and  fortune  in  his  voyage.  In  this  mean  time» 
there  came  a  man,  clad  in  a  blue  gown,  in  at  the  kirk-door,  and  belted 
ahout  him  in  a  roll  of  linen-cloth ;  a  pair  of  brotikins  (1)  oa  hia  feet,  to 
the  great  of  his  legs ;  with  all  other  hose  and  clothes  con'o  m  thereto: 
but  he  had  nothing  on  hia  head,  but  syde  (2)  r«d  yellow  hair  behind,  and 
on  his  haffets,(3)  which  wvn  down  to  his  shoulders ;  but  his  forehead  Maa 
bidd  and  bare.  He  seemed  to  be  a  man  of  two-aa'i-fifty  years,  with  a 
^reut  pike-staff  in  his  hand,  and  came  first  forward  among  the  lord?,  cry- 
ing and  Bpeiring(4)  for  the  king,  saying  he  desired  to  spe  ik  with  him. 
While,  at  the  last,  he  came  where  the  king  was  sitting  in  the  desk  at  hia 
prayers;  but  when  he  saw  the  king  he  made  him  little  reverence  or 
salutation,  but  leaned  down  grofling  on  the  desk  before  him,  and  said  to 
him  in  this  manner,  as  after  follows :  *  Sir  king,  my  mO'her  haih  sent  me 
to  you,  desiring  you  not  to  pass,  at  this  time,  where  thou  arc  purposed  ; 
f<jr  if  thou  does,  thou  wilt  nut  fare  well  in  thy  journt-y,  nor  none  that 
passethvirith  thee.  Further,  she  bade  thee  mell  (5)  with  no  noman,  nor 
use  their  counsel,  nor  let  them  touch  thy  body,  nor  thou  theirs  ;  for  if 
thou  do  it,  thou  wilt  be  confounded  and  brought  to  shame.* 

"  By  this  man  had  spoken  thir  word^  unto  the  king's  grace,  the  even- 
ing song  was  near  done,  and  the  king  paused  on  thir  wnids,  studying  to 
give  him  an  answer;  but  in  the  mean  time,  before  ihe  king's  C)  cs,  and  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  lords  that  were  about  him  for  the  time,  this  man 
vanished  away,  and  could  no  way!)  be  seen  nor  comprehended,  but 
vanished  away  as  he  had  been  a  blink  of  the  sun,  or  a  whip  of  the  whirl- 
wind, and  could  no  more  be  seen.  I  heard  say.  Sir  David  Lindesay,  lyon* 
berauld,  and  John  Inglis  the  marshal,  who  were  at  that  time  young  men, 
and  special  servants  to  the  binges  grace;  were  standing  presently  oeaid a 
the  king,  who  thought  to  have  laid  hands  on  this  man,  that  they  might 
have  speired  further  tidings  at  him:  but  all  for  nought;  tht^y  could  not 
touch  him ;  for  he  vanished  away  betwixt  them,  and  was  do  more  seen." 
NOTE  VI. 
June  saw  his  father's  overthrow. 
The  rebellion  against  James  III.  was  signalized  by  the  cruel  circum- 
stance of  his  8on*s  presence  in  the  hostile  army.  _  Wht-n  the  king  saw  hia 
own  banner  displayed  against  him,  and  his  s^n  in  the  faction  of  his  ene- 
mit'B,  he  lost  the  little  courage  he  ever  possessed,  fled  out  of  the  field,  fell 
from  his  horse  as  it  started  at  a  woman  and  water  pitcher,  and  was  slain, 
it  is  not  well  understood  by  whom.  James  IV.,  after  the  battle,  passed  to 
Stirling,  and  hearing  the  monks  of  the  chapel  royal  deploring  the  death  of 
his  fether,  their  founder,  he  was  seised  w.th  deep  remorse,  which  mani* 
tested  itself  in  severe  penances. 

NOTE  VII, 
~—^  proud  Scotland's  royal  shield 
"ree  ruddy  Lion  laoip'd  in  gold. 
The  well-known  arm-*  of  Scotland.     If  you  will  believe  Boethius  and 
Buchanan,  the  doub'e  fressure  round  the  shield  counter  fleur-de-lised, 
or  Utigued  anif  armed  azure,  v/:is  first  assumed  byAchaius,  King  of 
Scotlmd,  contemporary  of  Charlemapne,  and  founder  of  the  celebrated 
league  with  France;  but  later  antiquaiies  make  poor  Eochy,  or  Achy. 
a)BiiBkiuB.  l2)Long.  fSlChceka.  (4)  ABklng.  (6)  Meddle, 
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little  lietter  than  a  .ort  of  King  of  Brentford,  whom  o"  fi"B /"''"J'"',^ 
.welled  into  Gregorias  Magnus)  aMoeiated  with  himself  in  the  important 
duty  of  goTeroing  some  part  of  the  north  eastern  coast  of  Scotland. 

0 

^tesi  to  ilarmion. 


CANTO   FIFTH. 


••  NOTE  I. 

Since  first,  when  conquering  York  arose, 

To  Henry  meelt  she  gave  repose. 

Henry  VI.,  with  his  queen,  his  heir,  and  the  chiefs  of  his  ramily,  fled  to 

Scotland  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Towton.    Queen   Margaret  certainly 

came  to  Edinburgh,  though  It  seems  doubtful  whether  her  husband 

did  so. 

NOTE  II. 
The  cloth-yard  arrows  flew  like  hail. 
This  is  no  poetical  eiaggeration.  In  some  of  the  counties  of  England, 
dislinguished  for  archerv,  shafts  of  this  eitraordinary  length  were 
actually  used.  The  Scottish,  according  to  Ascham,  had  a  proverb,  that 
every  English  archer  carried  under  hU  belt  twenty-four  Scots,  m  allusioo 
to  his  bundle  of  unerring  shafts. 

NOTE  III. 
He  saw  the  hardy  burghers  there 

March  armed,  on  foot,  with  faces  bare.  _ 

The  Scottish  burgesses  were,  like  yeomen,  appointed  to  be  armed  with 
bows  and  sheaves,  sword,  buckler,  knife,  spear,  or  a  good  axe  Instead  of 
a  bow,  if  worth  lOOJ.!  their  armour  to  be  of  white  or  bright  harness. 
They  wore  reAiie  hats,  i.  e.  bright  steel  caps,  without  crest  or  vuor. 
By  an  act  of  James  IV.,  their  weapon-schawin^s  are  appointed  to  be 
held  four  times  a-year  under  the  aldermen  or  bailiffs, 

NOTE  IV. 
On  foot  the  yeomen  too. 
Bows  and  quivers  were  in  vain  recommended  to  the  peasantry  of  Scot- 
land by  repeated  statutes ;  spears  and  ares  seem  universally  to  have  been 
use  I  instead  i.f  ihem.  Their  defensive  armour  was  the  plate-jack,  han. 
berk,  or  brigontme ;  and  their  missile  weapons  cross  bows  and  culvenns. 
All  wore  swords  of  excellent  temper,  according  to  Patten ;  and  a  yoluim' 
nous  handkerchief  round  their  neck,  "not  for  cold,  but  for  Cttttmg."  The 
uiace  also  was  much  used  in  the  Scottish  army. 

NOTE  V. 
A  banquet  rich,  and  costly  wlnea. 
In  all  transactions  of  great  or  petty  importance,  and  among  whomso- 
ever taking  place,  it,  would  seem  that  a  present  of  wine  wa«  an  uniform 
and  indispensable  preliminary. 

NOTE  VI.  ^ 

-^^— ^^— — — — his  iron  belt,^ 
That  bound  his  breast  in  penance-pmib 
In  memory  of  his  father  slain. 
Few  readers  need  to  be  reminded  of  this  belt,  to  tfce  weight  of  which 
James  added  certain  ounces  every  year  that  he  lived.    Pitscottie  founds 
his  belief,  that  James  was  not  slain  in  the  battle  of  Flodden,  because  Ihe 
English  never  had  this  token  of  the  Iron  belt  to  shew  to  any  Scot tishman. 
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The  pcraon  and  character  of  James  are  delineated  according  to  our  best 
historians.  Bis  romantic  disposition,  which  led  him  highly  to  rel  sh 
gaieiy,  approaching  to  license,  was  at  the  same  time,  tinged  with  en- 
thusiastic devotion.  These  propensities  sometimes  formed  a  strange  con- 
tr.iBt.  He  was  wont,  during  hit  fits  of  devotion,  to  assume  the  dre)-B,  and 
conform  to  the  rules  of  the  order  of  Franciscans ;  and  when  he  had  thus 
done  penance  for  some  time  in  Stirling,  to  plunge  again  into  the  tide  of 
pleasure. 

NOTE  VII. 
Sir  Hugh  the  Heron's  wife  held  sway. 

It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  King  Jame»*  acquaintance  with  Ladv 
Hi;ron  ot  Ford  did  not  commence  unvil  he  marched  into  England.  Our 
hi-torians  impute  to  the  king's  infatuated  passion,  the  delays  that  led  to 
the  atol  defeat  of  Flodden. 

NOTE  VIII. 
For  the  fair  Qaeen  of  France 
Sent  him  a  Tiirquoia  ring,  ani  glore, 
And  charged  him,  as  her  knight  and  love. 
For  her  to  break  a  lance. 

*'  Also  the  Queen  of  France  wrote  a  love-letter  to  the  King  of  Scotland, 
c  lling  him  her  love,  shewing  him  that  she  had  suffered  much  rebuke  in 
France  for  the  defenaing  of  his  honour.  She  believed  surely  that  he 
woidd  recompense  her  -xgatn  with  some  of  his  kingly  support  in  her  ne- 
cessity; that  is  to  say,  that  he  would  raise  her  an  army,  and  came  three 
foot  of  ground  on  English  ground  for  her  sake.  To  that  effect  she  ttent 
him  a  nag  off  her  finger,  with  fourteen  thousand  French  crowns  to  pay 
his  expenses. 

v^^   NOTE  IX. 
Archibald  BelUthe-Cat. 

Archibald  Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus,  a  man  remarkable  for  fitrengUi  of 
body  and  mind,  acquired  the  popular  name  of  Belt  the-Cat^  upon  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  occasion  :  Jnmes  the  Third,  of  whom  Pii»cottie  '  om- 
plains  that  he  delighted  more  in  music  and  "politics  of  building,"  than 
lahuntiog,  hawking,  and  other  noble  exercises,  whs  so  ill  advised  its  to 
maue  favourites  uf  his  architects  and  muairians,  whom  the  same  historian 
irreverently  terms  masons  and  fiddlers.  His  nobility,  who  did  not  sympii* 
th  ze  in  the  king's  respect  for  the  fine  arts,  were  extremely  incensed  at 
honours  conferred  on  these  persons,  particularly,  on  Coclirane,  a  maso  , 
who  had  been  created  Earl  of  Mar.  And  seizing  the  opportunity  when, 
ui  1482,  the  king  had  convoked  the  whole  array  of  the  country  to  march 
ai;ainst  the  English,  they  held  a  midnight  council  in  the  chuich  of 
Lauder,  for  the  purpose  «f  forcibly  removing  these  minions  from  the 
king's  person.  When  all  had  agreed  on  the  propriety  of  the  meabure, 
Lord  Gray  told  the  assembly  the  Apologue  of  i  he  Mice ;  who  hud  formed 
a  resolution  that  it  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  their  community  to 
tie  a  bell  round  the  cat's  n6ck,  that  they  m:ghi  hear  her  approach  iit  a 
distance;  but  which  public  measure  unfortunately  miscarried,  from  ott 
mouse  being  willing  to  undertake  the  task  of  fastening  the  bell.  *' I 
understand  the  mond,"  said  Angus,  "  and  that  what  we  propose  may  not 
laeli  execution,  I  will  btll  the  cat," 

NOTE  X. 

Against  the  war  had  Angus  stood. 

And  chafed  his  royal  lord.  . 
Angui  was  an  old  man  when  the  war  against  England  was  resolved 
upon.  He  earnestly  spoke  against  that  measure  from  its  commencement! 
and,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Flodden,  remonstrated  so  freely  on  the 
Impolicy  of  fighting,  that  th  ■  king  said  to  him  with  scorn  and  indignation 
"if  he  was  afraid  he  might  g->  home."  The  earl  hurst  into  tears  at  this 
insupportable  insult,  and  retired  accordingly,  leaving  his  sons,  George, 
master  of  Angus,  and-Sir  Wdliam,  of  Glenbervie,  to  command  his  tol- 
lowe«.    They  were  both  slain  in  the  battle,  with  two  hundred  gentlemeo 
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of  the  name  of  Douglas.  The  a^ed  earl,  broken-hearted  at  the  ealanutiea 
of  hiti  house  and  hiti  country,  retired  into  a  religloiu  houM*  where  he  died 
about  a  fear  after  the  field  of  Floddea. 

NOTE  XI. 
Thrn  rest  you  in  Tantallon  Hold. 
The  ruins  of  Tantallon  Ca-tle  occupy  a  high  rock  prqjecting  into  Ihe 
German  Ocean,  about  two  miles  east  of  North  Berwick.     Tantallon  was  a 

Erinripal  castle  of  the  Duuglaa  family,  and  when  ttie  Earl  of  An^ut  was 
anished  in  \b'Z7t  it  continued  to  bold  out  against  James  V.  When  the 
Earl  returned  from  banishment,  upon  the  death  of  James,  be  again  ob- 
tained poasesaion  of  Tantallon,  and  it  actually  afforded  refage  to  an 
English  ambasaailor,  under  clrcumstnnces  similar  to  those  described  in 
the  text.  This  uat  no  other  than  the  celebrated  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  who 
resided  there  for  some  time  under  Angus's  protection,  after  the  failure  of 
his  negotiation  for  matching  the  infont  Mary  with  Edward  VI» 

NOTE  XII. 
Their  motto  on  his  blade. 
A  very  ancient  sword,  in  posflesaion  of  Lord  Douglas,  bears,  among  a 
btkA'  deal  of  flouriflhing,  two  hands  pointing  to  a  heart,  which  it  placed 
betwixt  them,  and  the  date,  1329,  being  the  year  in  which  Bruce  charged 
the  Good  Lord  Douglas  to  carry  his  heart  to  the  Holy  Ittad. 

NOTE  XIII. 

Martin  Swart* 

The  name  of  this  German  general  is  preserved  by  that  of  the  field  of 

baitie,  which  is  called,  after  him,  Sw»rtmoor. — There  were  songs  about 

him  long  current  in  England.— See  D-saertation  prefixed  to  Ritson's 

Ancient  Songs,  1792,  page  Ixi. 

NOTE  XIV. 
Dun-Edin'»  Cross. 
The  cross  of  Edinburgh  was  an  ancient  and' curious  structure.    Ths 
lower  part  waa  an  octagonal  tower,  sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  about 
fifteen  feet  high. 

NOTE  XV. 

This  awful  summons  came. 

Tt  is  supernatural  citation  is  mentioned  by  all  our  Scottish  historians. 

It    was,    probably,    like    the    apparition    at    Linlithgow,    an    attempt, 

by  those  averse  to  the  war,  to  Impose  upon  the  aupcrstitioui  temper  of 

James  IV* 

NOTE  XVI. 
Fitz-Eustace  bade  them  pause  awhile, 
Keiore  a  venerable  pile. 
'  The  convent  allu  'ed  to  U  u  found  tiun  of  Clatertinn  nuns  nrar  North 
Berwick,  of  which  tlieie  are  &Uil  bome  remains.    Ii  was  founded  by  Dun- 
can, Eurl  of  Fife,  in  12l6. 
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NOTE  I. 


-The  savage  Dane 


At  lol  more  deep  the  mead  did  drain.  ^ 

The  lol  of  the  heathen  Danes  (a  word  atUI  appHed  to  ChrlBtmaa  In 
Sootiand).  was  aolemnized  with  great  festivity.  The  humour  of  the  Danea 
■t  table  displayed  itiielf  in  pelting  each  other  with  bones. 

NOTE  II. 

On  Chmtmas  eve  the  mass  was  sung. 

In  Roman  Catholic  coantriea,  mass  ia  never  said  at  i^ght,  excepting 
on  Christmas  eve. 

NOTE  III, 


The  Highlander- 


Will  on  a  Friday  morn  look  pale. 
If  asked  to  teO.  a  fairy  tale. 

The  Daoine  shi\  or  Men  ofPeace^  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  rather 
resemble  the  Scandiaavian  Duergai  than  the  English  Fairies.  Not- 
-withatanding  their  name,  they  are,  if  not  absolutely  malevolent,  at  least 
peevish,  discontented,  and  apt  to  do  mischief  on  slight  provocation.  The 
belief  nf  their  esiatence  is  deeply  impressed  on  tiie  Highlanders,  who 
think  they  are  particularly  offended  witn  mortals,  who  talk  of  them,  who 
wear  their  favourite  colour,  green,  or  In  any  respect  interfere  with  their 
aff.ars.  This  is  particularly  to  be  avoided  on  Friday,  when,  whether  as 
dedicated  to  Venus,  with  whom,  in  Germany,  this  subterraneous  people 
rre  held  nearly  connected,  or  for  a  more  solemn  reason,  they  are  more 
active,  and  possessed  of  greater  power.  Some  curious  particulara  con* 
cerning  the  popular  superatitiona  of  the  Highlanders,  may  be  found  in  Dr* 
Graham's  Picturesque  Sketches  of  Perthshire. 

NOTE  IV, 
— — "Hie  towers  of  Franchemont. 

The  journal  of  the  friend,  tn  whom  the  Fourth  Canto  of  the  poem  ii 
inscribed,  fumiahea  me  with  the  foUowmg  account  of  a  atriking  auper^ 
Btition : — 

**  Passed  the  pretty  little  village  of  Franchemont  (near  Spaw),  with  the 
romantic  ruina  of  the  old  castle  of  the  Counts  of  that  name.  The  road 
lends  ihrougbmany  delightful  vales,  on  a  rising  ground;  at  the  extremity 
o'  one  of  them  stands  the  ancient  castle,  now  the  subject  of  many  super- 
i^iitioua  legends.  It  is  firmly  believed  by  the  neighbouring  peasantry,  that 
t)ie  last  Baron  of  Franchemont  deposited,  in  one  of  the  vaults  of  the 
cfistle,  a  ponderous  chest,  containing  an  immense  treasure  in  gold  and 
silver,  which,  by  some  magic  spell,  was  entrustel  to  the  care  of  the  devil, 
who  is  constantly  found  seated  on  Ihecheat  in  the  shape  of  a  huntsman. 
Any  one  adventuruus  enough  to  touch  the  chest  is  instantly  siezed  with 
the  palsy.  Upon  one  occasion,  a  priest  of  noted  piety  was  brought  to  th« 
vault:  he  used  all  the  arts  of  exorcism  to  persuade  his  internal  majesty 
to  vacate  his  scat,  but  in  vain;  the  huntsman  remained  immoveable.  At 
last,  moved  by  the  earnestness  of  the  priest,  he  told  him  that  he  would 
agree  to  resign  the  chest,  if  the  cxoiciser  would  sign  his  name  with  blood 
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Bat  the  priest  uaderstood  his  meaning^,  and  refused,  aa  bjthat  act  he 
would  hnve  delivered  over  his  soul  to  the  devil.  Yet  if  any  body  can  dis* 
cover  the  mystic  words  used  by  the  person  who  deposited  the  treasure, 
Mnd  pronounce  them,  the  fiend  must  instantly  decamp.  I  had  manj 
stories  of  a  similar  nature  ftotn  a  peasant,  who  had  binueif  seen  the  derili 
In  the  shape  of  a  great  cat." 

NOTE  V. 
A  Bishop  by  the  altar  stood. 
The  well  known  Gawain  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  son  of  Archibali 
Bell-ihe-Cat,  Earl  of  Angus.    He  was  author  of  a  Scottish  metricad  Ter* 
■ioo  of  the  ^oeid,  and  of  many  other  poetical  pieces  of  great  merit*    Ho 
had  not  at  this  period  attained  the  mitre. 

NOTE  VI. 

The  huge  and  sweeping  brand* 

That  wont  of  yore  in  battle  fray 
His  foemeo's  limb»  to  lop  away. 
As  wood-knife  shreds  the  sapling  spray. ' 
Angus  had  strength  and  personal  activity  corresponding  to  his  courage. 
Spt*ns  of  Kilspindie,  a  favourite  of  James  IV.,  having  spoken  of  mia 
lightly,  the  Earl  met  him  while  hawking,  and  compellmg  him  to  single 
comhat,  at  one  blow  cut  asunder  his  thiga  bone,  and  killed  him  on  the 
spot.    But  ere  he  could  obtain  James's  pardon  for  this  slaughter,  Angus 
was  ob)i<:ed  to  yield  his  castle  of  Hermitage,  in  exchange  fur  that  of  Both- 
welt,  which  was  some  diminution  to  the  family  greatness.    The  sword 
with  \^hich  he  struck  so  remarkable   a  blow,  was  presented    by   hi^ 
descendant,  James,  Earl  of  Morton,  afterwards  Regent  of  Scotlan-1,  to 
Lord  Lindeaay  of  the  Byres,  when  he  defied  Bothwell  to  ungls  combat  on 
CnrberiT«hiil. 

NOTE  VII. 
And  hopest  thou  hence  unscathed  to  go  ? 
No,  by  St.  Bryde  of  Bothwell,  nof 
Up  draw-bridge,  grooms— whati  warder,  hoi 
Let  the  portcullis  fall. 

Iliis  ebullition  of  violence  in  the  potent  Earl  of  Angus  is  not  without  Its 
examples  in  the  real  history  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  whose  chieftains 
possessed  the  ferocity  with  the  heroic  virtues  of  a  savage  state.  The  most 
curious  instance  occurred  in  the  case  of  Maclellan,  tutor  of  Bomby,  who, 
having  refused  to  acknowledge  the  pre-eminence  cliumed  by  pouglas 
over  the  gentlemfn  and  B^^rons  of  Galloway,  was  seised  and  imprisoned  in 
his  castle  of  Thrieve,  nn  the  borders  of  Kirkcudbright-shire.  Sir  Patrick 
Gray,  ommander  of  King  James  the  Second's  guard,  was  uncle  to  the 
tutor  of  Bomby,  and  obtained  from  ^he  king  a  "  sweet  letter  of  supplica- 
tion." prajring  the  earl  to  deliver  his  prisoner  into  Gray's  hand.  When 
Hit  Patrick  arrived  at  the  castle,  he  was  received  with  all  the  honour  due 
to  a  favourite  servant  of  the  king's  hoiuehold ;  but  while  he  was  at  dinner, 
the  «arl,  who  suspected  his  errand,  caused  his  prisoner  to  he  led  forth  and 
faf-headt-d.  After  dinner,  Sir  Patrick  presented  the  king's  letter  to  the 
«:irl,  who  received  it  with  great  affectation  of  reverence :  **  and  took  him 
by  the  baud  and  led  him  forth  to  the  green,  where  the  gentleman  was 
lying  dead,  and  shewed  him  the  manner,  and  said,  '  Sir  Patrick,  you 
are  curoe  a  little  too  late ;  yonder  is  your  sister's  son  lying,  hut  he 
wants  the  head :  take  his  body  and  do  with  it  what  you  will.*  Sir  Patrick 
answered  again  with  a  sore  heart,  and  said,  *  My  lord,  if  ye  have  taken  from 
him  hie  head,  dispone  upon  the  body  as  ye  please  :*  and  with  that  called 
for  his  horse,  and  leaped  thereon ;  and  when  he  was  on  horseback,  he  said 
to  the  earl  on  this  manner,  *  My  lord,  if  I  live,  you  shall  be  rewarded 
for  your  labours  that  you  have  Used  at  this  time,  according  to  your  de- 

srits.' 

*  At  this  saying,  the  earl  was  highly  offended,  and  cried  for  borie.    ^'* 
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Patrick  Bcelnf  the  enrl's  fury,  spurred  hia  horfte,  but  he  was  eliased  near 
Edinburgh  ere  they  loft  him;  and  had  it  not  been  his  led  horse  was  so 
tried  and  good»  he  had  been  taken. — Pitscottib. 

NOTE  VIII. 

A  letter  forced  I  St.  Jude  to  speed  I 
Did  ever  knight  so  foul  a  dee^? 

Lest  the  reader  should  partake  of  the  earl's  astonishment,  and  consider 
the  crime  aa  inconsistent  with  the  manners  of  the  period,  1  have  to  remind 
bim  of  the  numerous  forgeries  (partly  executed  by  a  female  assistant) 
devised  by  Bobert  of  Artois,  to  forward  his  suit  against  the  Gounte&a 
Matilda ;  which,  being  detected,  occasioned  his  flight  into  England,  and 
proved  the  remote  cause  of  Edward  the  Thirds  memorable  wars  in 
France.  John  Harding,  also,  was  expressly  hired  by  Edward  IV.,  to  forge 
such  documents  as  might  appear  to  establish  the  claim  of  fealty  asserted 
oyer  Scotland  \>f  the  English  moDarchs. 

NOTE  IX. 

B«iM  night  they  see  the  fiill  amy 
Of  either  host.for  deadly  fray. 

The  reader  cannot  here  expect  a  full  account  of  the  battle  of  Flodden , 
but,  so  far  as  la  necessary  to  understand  the  foregoing  pages,  I  beg  to 
remind  him,  that,  when  the  English  army,  by  their  skilful  counter-march, 
were  foirly  placed  between  King  James  and  his  own  country,  the  Scottish 
monarch  resolved  t*  fight,  and  setting  fire  to  his  tents,  descended  from 
the  ridge  of  Flodden,  to  secure  the  neighbouring  eminence  of  Brankstone, 
on  which  that  village  is  built.  Thus  the  two  armies  met,  almost  without  , 
seeing  each  other.  The  English  army  advanced  in  four  divisions.  On 
the  right  were  the  sons  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  namely,  Thomas  Howard, 
the  admiral  of  England,  and  Sir  Edmund,  the  knight  marshal  of  the 
army.  The  centre  was  commanded  by  Surrey  in  person  i  the  left  wing  by 
Sir  Edward  Stanley,  with  the  men  of  Lancashi  e.  and  of  the  palatinate  of 
Chester.  Lord  Llacres,  with  a  large  body  of  horse,  formed  the  reserve. 
When  the  smoke,  which  the  wind  had  driven  between  the  armies,  was 
somewhat  dispersed,  they  perceived  the  Scots,  who  had  moved  down  the 
hill  in  a  B  milar  order  of  battle,  and  in  deep  silence.  1  he  Earls  of 
Huntley  and  of  Home  commanded  their  left  wing,  and  charged  Sir 
Edmund  Howard  with  such  success,  as  entirely  to  defeat  his  part  of  the 
English  left  wing.  The  admiral,  however,  stood  firm,  and  Dacres  advanc- 
ing to  his  support  with  the  reserve  of  cavalry,  probably  between  the  mter- 
val  of  the  divisions  commanded  by  the  brothers  Howard,  avpeara  to 
have  kept  the  victors  in  effectual  check.  Home's  men,  chiefly  Borderers, 
began  to  pUlage  the  baggage  of  both  armies,  and  their  leader  is  branded, 
by  the  Scottish  historians,  with  negligence  or  treachery.  Oti  the  other 
hand,  Huntley,  on  whom  they  bestow  many  encomiums,  is  said,  by  the 
English  historians,  to  have  left  the  field  after  the  first  charge.  Meanwhile 
the  admiral,  whose  flank  these  chiefs  ought  to  have  attacked,  availed 
himself  of  their  inactivity,  and  pushed  forward  against  another  large 
divi^on  of  the  Scottish  army  in  his  front,  headed  by  the  Earls  of  Crawford 
and  Montrtise,  both  of  whom  were  slain  and  their  forces  ronted.  On  the 
left,  the  success  of  the  EngUsh  was  yet  more  decisive;  for  the  Scottish 
light  wing,  consisting  of  undisciplined  Highlanders,  commanded  by  L.en. 
norandArgyle,  was  unable  to  sustain  the  charge  of  Sir  Kdward  Stanley, 
did  especi.lly  the  severe  eiecut'on  of  the  Lancashire  nrcher..  Ibe  Jtiog 
and  Surrey,  who  commanded  the  respective  centres  of  their  armies,  were 
meanwhile  engaged  in  close  and  dubfons  conflict.  J.mes,  «n™>'°J'=d  by 
the  fiower  of  hi.  kingdom,  and  impatient  of  the  galling  discharge  of 
arrows,  supported  also  by  his  reserve  under  Bothwell,  charged  wiih  such 
fa^rSaufe  standard  of  Surrey  was  in  danger.  At  that  critical  moment. 
Sey,  who  had  routed  the  hrft  wing  of  the  Scottish,  pursued  bis  career 
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of  victory,  and  arrived  on  the  right  flank,  and  in  the  rear  of  James** 
division,  which,  throwia^  itself  into  a  circle,  disputed  the  battle  till  night 
came  on.  Surrey  then  drew  back  his  forces;  for  theScottish  centre  not 
having  been  broken,  and  their  left  wing:  being  victorious,  he  yet  doubted 
the  event  of  the  fieW.  The  Scottish  ormy,  however,  felt  their  loss,  and 
abandoned  the  field  of  battle  in  disorder,  bef  ire  dawn.  They  lost,  per- 
haps, from  ei^ht  to  ten  thousana  men,  but.that  included  the  vary  prime 
of  their  nubility,  gentiy,  and  even  clergy.  Scarce  a  family  of  eminence 
but  has  an  ancestor  killed  at  Fiolden;  and  there  is  no  province  in  Scut- 
land,  even  at  this  day,  where  the  battle  is  mentioned  without  a 
sensation  of  terror  aad  sorrow.  The  English  lost  also  a  great  number  of 
men,  perhaps  within  one-thtrd  of  the  vanquished,  but  they  were  of  infe.ior 
note. 

NOTE  X. 


-  Brian  Tunstall,  sfainTess  knight* 
Sir  Brian  Tunstall,  called,  in  the  rommtic  language  of  the  time,  Tuo- 
Btall  the  Undefiled,  was  one  of  the  tew  Fngiiahmcn  of  rank  slain  "^■ 
Flodden.  Tunstall  perhaps  derived  his  epithet  of  undefiled  from  ho 
white  armour  and  banner,  the  Utter  bearing  a  white  c  jok  about  to  crowt 
as  well  as  from  his  unstained  loyalty  and  knightly  faith. 

NOTE  XI. 

View  not  that  corpse  mistrustfully. 

Defaced  and  mangle  1  ihou^h  ii  be; 

Nor  to  yon  Border  castle  high. 

Look  northward  with  upbraiding  eye« 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  King  James  f-ll  in  the  battle  of  Flo'iden. 
He  was  it  illed,  says  the  curiouft  French  Gazette,  within  a  lance's  length  of 
Ihe  Earl  of  Surrey;  and  the  same  account  adds  that  none  of  his  division 
were  made  prisoners,  though  many  were  killed  ;  a  circumstance  that  testi- 
fies the  de^eration  of  their  resistance.  Home  was  accused  bv  the  popu* 
lar  voice  not  only  of  failing  to  support  the  kini;,  but  even  of  having  canied 
him  out  of  the  field  9nd  murdered  him.  Home  was  the  chamberlain  of 
the  king,  and  his  prime  favuurite ;  he  harl  much  to  lose  (in  fact  did  loss 
all)  in  consequence  of  James's  death,  and  nothing  earthly  to  pain  by  that 
event.  Other  reports  gave  a  still  more  romantic  turn  to  the  king's  fate, 
and  averred  that  James,  weary  of  greatness,  after  the  carnage  among  his 
nobles,  hnd  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to  merit  absolution  for  the  death  of  his 
fathi-r.  and  the  breach  of  his  oath  of  amity  to  Henry.  It  was  objected  tn 
the  English  that  they  could  never  show  the  token  of  the  iron  belt; — they 
produce  a  better  evidence,  the  monarch's  sword  and  dagtrer,  wh'ch  are  still 
preserved  in  the  Heraid's  College  in  London.— An  unhewn  column  maika 
the  spot  where  James  fell,  still  called  the  King's  Stone. 

NOTE  XII. 
'  fanatic  Brook 


The  ^r  cathedral  stormed  and  took.  ! 

This  storm  of  Lichfield  cathedral,  which  had  been  garrisoned  on  the  { 

part  of  the  king,  took  place  In  the  great  civil  war.    Lord  Brook,  who,  with  i 

Sir  John  Gill,  commanded  the  assailants,  was  shot  with  a  musket-balt  j 

through  the  visor  of  his  helmet.     The  royalists  remarked  tliat  he  waa  j 

killed  b^r  a  shot  fired  from  St.  Chad's  Cathedral,  and  upon  St,  Chad's  day,  | 
and  received  his  death-wound  in  the  very  eye  with  which  he  had  said  he 

hoped  to  see  the  niini  of  all  the  cathedrals  in  England.  j 
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NOTE  I, 
— —  ThebeightBof  Uam-var, 
And  roused  the  cavern  where,  'tis  told* 
A  giant  made  his  bed  of  old. 
Ua-var,  as  the  name  is  pronounced,  or  raoie  properly  Uaigh-rnor,  ia  a 
epountain  to  the  north>east  of  the  village  of  Gallender  in  Aienteith,  de- 
hving  its  name,  which  Bigniiied  a  great  dea,  or  cavern,  from  a  sort  of 
retreat  among  the  rocks  on  the  south  side,  said,  bj  tradition,  40  have 
^  Been  the  abode  of  a  ^ant.    In  latter  times,  it  was  the  refuge  of  rob''era 
and  banditti,  who  have  beea   only  extirpated  within  these  forty  or  fifty 
years. 

NOTE  II. 
Two  dogs  of  black  St.  Hubert's  breed, 
Unmatched  for  courage,  breath,  and  speed. 
The  hounds  which  we  call  St.   Hubert's  hounds,  are  commonly  all 
btnck ;  nevertheless,  their  race  is  so  mingled  at  present,  that  we  fini]  them 
of  all  colours.    Thfse  are  the  hounds  which  the  abbots  of  St.  Hubert 
bare  always  kept  some  of  their  race  or  kind,  in  honour  or  remembrance 
of  the  saint,  which  was  a  hunter  with  St.  Eustace. 
NOTE  III. 
For  the  death-wound,  and  death-halloo. 
Mustered  his  breath,  his  whinyard  drew. 
When  the  stag  turned  to  bay,  the  ancient  hunter  had  the  perilous  task 
of  going  in  upon,  and  killing  or  dis  ibling  the  desperate  animal.    At  cer- 
tain times  of  the  year  this  was  held  particularly  dangerous,  a  wound 
-received  from  a  stag's  horns  being  then  deemed  poisonous,  and  more 
dangerous  than  one  from  the  tusks  of  a  boar. 
NOTE  IV. 
To  meet  with  Highland  plunderers  here, 
Were  worse  than  loss  of  steed  or  deer. 
The  clans  who  inhabited  the  romantic  regions  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Loch-Katrine,  were,  even  until  a  late  period,  much  addicted  to  predatory 
excur>ions  upon  their  lowland  neiuhbours. 
NOTK  V.  ft 
A  grey-haired  sire,  whose  eye,  intent, 
Was  on  the  vi^ioned  future  bent. 
If  force  of  evidence  could  authorise  us  to  believe fitcts  inconsistent  with 
the  general  laws  of  nature,  enough  might  be  produced  in  favour  of  the 
existence  of  the  Second-Sight.     It  is  called  »n  Gatlic  Taishitaratiyk. 
from  Tau/t,  an  unreal  or  shadowy  appearance;  and  those  possessed  of 
the  faculty  are  called  Taishatrin,  which  may  be  aptly  translated  vision- 
aries.   Martin,  a  steady  believer  in  the  second-sight,  gives  the  following 
accoimt  of  it ; — 

"  The  second-sight  is  a  singular  faculty  of  seeing  an  otherwise  invisible 
object,  without  any  previous  mean^  used  by  the  person  that  uses  it  for 
that  end  ;  Ihe  vision  makes  such  a  lively  impression  upon  the  seers,  that 
they  neither  see  nor  think  of  anything  else  except  the  vision,  as  long  ai 
it  continues ;  and  then  they  appear  pensive  or  jovial,  according  to  the 
oljject  which  was  represented  to  them.  , 

*'  At  the  sight  of  a  vision,  the  eye-lids  of  the  person  are  erected,  and 
the  eyes  continue  slaring  until  the  object  vanish.  Thisis  obviout  lo  others 
who  are  by,  when  the  persons  happen  to  see  a  vision ;  and  occurred  more 
than  once  to  my  own  observation,  and  to  others  that  were  with  me." 
NOTE  VI. 
Here,  for  retreat  in  dangerous  hour. 
Some  chief  had  framed  a  rustic  bower. 
The  Celtic  chieftains,  whose  lives  were  continually  exposed  to  penL 
had  usually,  in  the  most  retired  spot  of  their  domains,  eoine  place  of 
retreat  for  the  hour  of  necessity.    ^ 
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NOTE  I. 

Morn's  genial  influence  roused  a  minstrel  gray.^ 
Highland  chieftuns,  to  a  late  period,  retained  ia  their  aerrice  the  ba'd, 
as  •  umilT  officer. 

NOTE  II, 
Ere  DonglaieSf  to  ruin  driven, 
Wetb  exiled  from  their  native  hr;avent 
The  domifal  of  the  Douglases  of  the  house  of  Angus,  during  the  reign 
-of  James  V.,  is  the  event  alluded  to  in  the  text. 
NOTE  III. 
.    Tn  Holy-Rood  a  knight  he  alev. 
This  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occurrence  in  the  court  of  Scot* 
land;  nay,  the  presence  of  the  sovereign  himseif,  scarcely  restrained  th* 
ferocious  and  inveterate  feuds  which  were  tUe  perpetual  source  of  blood-  '' 
shed  among  the  Scottish  nobility. 

WOTO  IV. 
The  Bouglfts,  like  -b.  rtrieken  deer, 
Disown'u  by  every  noble^peer. 
The  exiled  state  of  this  powerful  race  ia  not  exaggerated  in  this  vnd 
subsequent  passages.    The  hatred  of  James  ngainst  the  race  of  Douglas 
was  so  iaveterace,  that  numerous  as  their  allies  were,  and  disregardf.d  as 
the  regal  anChority  had  usually  been  in  similar  case. ,  their  nearest  friends, 
even  in  the  most  remote  parts  cf  Scotland,  durat  not  entertain  them,  un- 
less under  the  strirtest  and  closest  disguise. 
NOTE  V. 
Maronnao's  cell. 
Thepaiishnf  Kilmarnock,  at  the  ea«tem  extremity  of  Loch-Lomond, 
derives  its  name  from  a  cell  or  chapel  dedicated  to  8alnt  Maronoch,  or 
Marnoch,  or  Maronan,  about  whose  sanctityvery  little  is  now  remembered. 
There  is  a  fountain  devoted  to  him  in  the  same  parish,  but  its  virtues, 
like  the  merits  of  its  patron,  have  fa  len  into  oblivion. 
NOTE  VI. 
For  Tine-man  forged  by  fairy  lore. 
Archibald,  the  third  Earl  of 'Douglas,  was  so  unr'ortunfate  in  all  his  en- 
terprises that  he  acquired  the  ep-thet  of  Tine^man,  beoaase  he  tinedt  off 
lost,  his  foUowen  in  every  battle  which  he  fought. 
NOTE  VII. 
Did,  aelf-unscabbarded,  foreshow 
The  footstep  of  a  secret  foe. 
Tho  ancient  warriors  were  accustomed  to  deduce  omens  from  their 
swords,  espedalty  from  such  as  were  supposed  to  have  been  fabricated  by 
enchanted  shiU. 

NOTE  VIII, 
Boderigh  vich  Alpine  dhu,  hoi  ieroe  t 
Besides  his  ordinair  name  and  surname,  which  u  ere  chiefly  used  in  the 
intercourse  with  the  Lowlands,  every  Highland  chief  had  an  epithet  ex- 
pressive of  his  patriarchal  dignity  as  head  of  his  clan,  and  which  was  cum- 
mon  to  all  his  predecessors  and  successors,  as  Flrarooh  to  the  kings  of 
Egypt,  or  Arsaces  to  those  of  Purthia. 
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NOTE  I, 

And  wbileibe  Fiery  Cross  glanced,  like  a  meteor,  round. 
When  a  chieftain  designed  to  summon  his  clan,  upon  any  sudden  or 
Important  emergency,  h«  «lew  a  goat,  and  making  a  cross  of  any  light 
wood,  seared  ita  «xtremitieB  in  the  fire,  and  extinguished  them  in  the 
blood  of  the  animal.  This  was  called  the  fierif  Cross,  also  Crean 
Tarigh,  or  the  Cross  of  Shames  because  disobedience  to  what  the  symbol 
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ImpUfid^  inferred  infamy.  It  was  delivered  to  a  swift  and  trusty  messen^ 
ger^  who  ran  full  speed  wiAh  it  to  the  next  hamlet,  lyherS  he  presented  it 
to  thepziocipal  person,  witli  a  aingl  ■  word,  implying  the  place  of  rendca- 
Tous.  He  who  received  ihe  syiaboi  was  bound  to  send  it  forward  with 
equal  despatch  to  the  next  village ;  and  thus  it  passed  with  incredible 
celerity  through  all  the  diattict  which  owed  allegiance  to  the  chief,  and 
al«o  amon^  his  allies  and  neighbours,  if  the  danger  was  common  to  them. 
At  sight  ot  the  Fiery  Cross,  every  man,  from  sixteen  years  ol  i  to  Mity, 
oapable  of  bearing  arms,  was  obliged  instantly  to  repair,  in  his  best  arms 
an.d  accoutrements,  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  He  who  f.iiled  to  appenr 
suffered  the  extremities  of  fire  and  sword,  which  were  emblematically 
denounced  to  the  disobedient  by  the  bloody  and  burnt  marks  unon  thit 
warlike  sigaal. 

NOTE  II. 
That  monk,  of  savage  form  and  fase. 
The  state  of  religion  in  the  middle  ages  afforded  considerable  facUitiea 
for.  those  whose  mode  of  life  excluded  them  from  regular  worship,  to 
secure,  Devertheless,  the  ghostly  assistance  of  confessors,  perfectly  willing 
to  adapt  the  nature  of  their  doctrine  to  the  necessities  and  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  their-  flo<A.  Robin  Hood,  it  ia  well  knovin,  had  his 
celebrared  domestic  chaplain.  Friar  Tuck.  And  that  same  curtal  friar 
was  probably  matched  in  manners  and  appearance  by  the  ghostly  father! 
of  the  Tynedale  robbers. 

NOTE  III. 

Yet  ne'er  again,  to  br:iid  her  hair, 

The  virgin  snood  did  Alice  wear. 

The  snood,  or  riband^  with  which  a  Scottish  lass  braided  her  hair,h&d 

an  emblematical  signification,  and  applied  Vf  her  maiden  character.    It 

was  exchanged  for  the  curch,  tot/,  or  coiJ\  w!  en  bhe  passed,  by  marriage, 

into  the  matron  state.    But  if  the  damael  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose 

pretensions  to  l^e  name  of  maitien,  witiiout  gaining  a  right  to  that  of 

matron,  she  was  neither  permitted  to  u-e  the  snood,  nor  advanced  to  the 

gfuver  dignity  of  the  curch.     In  old  Scottish  songs  there  occur  many  sly 

fusions  to  such  misfortune,  as  in  the  old  words  to  the  popular  tune  (h 

*^Offer  themuir  amang  the  heather,'^— 

I>owQ  amang  thii  broom,  the  broom, 

Down  amang  the  broom,  my  dearie, 
Tlie  lassie  lost  her  slken  snood, 
That  gaid  her  greet  till  she  was  wearie* 
NOTE  IV. 
The  fital  Ben-Shie*a  boding  scream. 
Most  great  families  in  the  His^hlands  were  supposed  to  have  q  tutelar, 
or  nather  a  domestic  spirit,  attached  to  ttiem,  who  took  an  interest  in 
their  prospenty,    and    intimated,    by   its    wailings,    any    approaching 
disaster. 

NOTE  V. 
Sounds,  too.  had  come  in  midnight  bl^t 
Of  charging  steeds,  careering  fast 
Along  Benharrow's  shingly  side. 
Where  mortal  horseman  ne'er  mig^t  ride. 
A  presaise  of  the  kind  alluded  to  in  the  text  is  still  believed  toannonneQ 
death  to  tne  ancient  Highland  family  of  M'Lean  of  Lochbuy, 
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NOTE  I. 
The  Tashairm  call'd ;  by  which,  a&r. 
Our  .ires  foieaaw  the  events  of  wan 
The  Highlanders  had  various  modes  of  inquiring  into  futurity.    One  of 
the  most  noted  was  the  Tagfiairm.    A  person  was  wrapped  in  tlie  sitin  of  a 
aewlyslftin  buUock,  and  deposited  in  some  wild  situation,  where  the  see- 
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nery  arpuait  him  suggested  nothinf;  but  objects  of  horror.    In  this  lAtna* 
tion  he  rerolved>in  his  mind  the  (juestion  proposed;  and  whatever  WW 
impreued  upon  him  by  his  exa]*'ed  imi^ination  paaaed  for  inapiratlon. 
NOTE  II. 

that  huge  cliff  whose  ample  vergo 

Tradition  catla  the  Hero's  Targe. 
A  rock  BO  named  in  the  forest  of  Olenfinlas,  is  said  to  have  afforded  re- 
fuge to  an  outlaw,  who  wus  supplied  with  provisions  by  a  woman,  who 
lowered  them  down  from  the  brink  of  the  precipice  above.    His  water  he 

Erocured  for  himself,  by  letting  down  a  flagon  tied  to  a  string,  into  the 
lack  pool  beneath  the  tall. 

NOTE  III. 
Which  spills  the  foremost  foeman's  \Ue, 
That  party  conquers  in  ihe  strife. 
It  is  sud  that  the  Highlanders  under  MontroKe  were  so  deeplyembued 
with  this  notion,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Tippermoor,  they 
murdered  a  defenceless  herdsman,  whom  they  found  in  the  fields,  merely 
to  secure  to  their  party  the  advantaee  of  having  first  shed  blood. 
NOTE  IV. 
Why  sounds  yon  stroke  on'  beech  and  oak* 

Our  moonlight  circle's  screen  ? 
Or  who  comes  here  to  chase  the  deeff 
Beloved  of  our  elfin  queen  ? 
Fuiries,  if  not  positively  malevolent,  are  capricious  and  ecstly  offended. 
They  are,  like  other  proprietors  of  forests,  peculiarly  jealous  of  their  right! 
of  vert  and  venison.    This  jealousy  was  an  attribute  ot  the  Duergar  or 
dwarfs;  to  many  of  whose  diBtinctio<1^  the  fairies  seem  to  have  succeeded* 
NOTE  V. 
Or  vho  may  dare  on  wold  to  wear 
The  fairies'  fatal  green. 
The  Daonie  Shi\  or  Men  uf  Peace,  were  supposed  to  tahe  offence  when 
any  mortals  ventured  to  aaxume  their  favourite  colour.    Indeed,  green  is 
held  in  Scotland  to  be  unlucky  to  particular  tribes  and  counties.    The 
CiUThncKs  men,  who  hold  this  belief,  allege  as  a  reason,  that  their  hands 
wore  that  colour  when  they  were  cut  off  at  the  battle  of  Flodden.    Green 
is  also  disliked  by  those  of  the  name  of  Ogiky,  and  is  held  fatal  to  the 
whole  clan  of  Grahame.    An  aged  gentleman  of  that  name,  when  his  horse 
tell  in  a  fox-chase,  accounted  for  it  by  ohservingf,  th&t  ihe  whip-cord 
Bltachcd  to  his  lash  was  of  this  unlucky  colour. 
NOTE  VI. 
For  thou  wert  christen'd  man. 
The  elves  were  supposed  greatly  to  envy  the  privileges  acquired  by 
ChristiHn  initiation,  and  they  gave  to  those  mortals  who  had  fallen  into 
the.r  power,  a  certain  precedence,  founded  upon  this  distinction. 
NOTE  VII. 
Though  space  and  law  the  stag  we  lend. 


Who  ever  rcck'd  where  how,  or  when, 
The  prowling  fox  was  trapped  and  slain  ? 
St.  John  actually  used  this  illustration  m  confuting  the  plea  of  law 

firoposed  for  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Strafford  ;  "  It  was  true,  we  give 
aws  to  hares  and  deer,  because  they  are  beasts  of  chase ;  but  it  was  never 
ac<-ouuteM  either  crueltv  or  foul  play,  to  knock  foxes  or  wolves  on  the 
head  as  they  can  be  found,  because  they  are  beasts  of  prey." 
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NOTE  I. 
Not  then  claim'd  sovereignty  his  due. 
While  Albany,  with  feeble  hand. 
Held  borrowed  tranrheon  of  command. 
There  Is  scarcely  a  more  disordci  ly  periud  in  Scottish  Uiktory  than  that 
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wUch  lueeMded  the  battle  of  Flodden,  and  occupied  the  minority  of 
James  V.    Feuda  of  ancient  ttanding  broke  out  like  old  wounds;  and 
erery  quarrel  among  the  indepenient  nobility,  whieh  occurred  daiU,  and 
nlmoit  hourly,  gave  rise  to  fresh  bloodshed. 
NOTE  IE. 
I  only  meant 
To  showthe  reed  on  which  you  leant) 
Deeoung  this  path  you  might  pursue 
Without  a  pass  from  Roderick  I>hu. 
This  incident*  like  some  other  passages  in  the  poem,  illustratiTC  of  the 
jBharacter  of  the  anc-ent  Gael,  is  not  imaginary,  but  borrowed  from  fact. 
^e  Highlanders,  with  the  inconsistency  of  most  nations  In  the  same 
■tate,  vere  alternately  capable  of  great  exeitions  of  generosity/  and  (4 
cruel  revenge  and  perfidy. 

NOTE  HI. 
On  Bochastle  the  mouldering  lines, 
Where  Rome,  the  empress  of  the  world« 
Of  yore  her  eagle  wingd  unfurled. 
The  torrent  which  discharges  itself  n>oni  Loch  Vennachar,  the  lowest 
Mdeastmost  of  the  three  lakes  which  fo  m  the  scenery  a^'joming  to  the 
Trosachs,  sweeps  through  a  flat  and  extensive  moor,  called  Bochiistle. 
Upon  a  small  emipeace,  called  the  Dun  of  Bochastle,  and,  indeed,  on  the 
plain  itself,  are  some  entrenchments  which  have  been  thought  Roman. 
There  is,  adjacent  to  Callender,  n  sweet  villa,  the  residence  Qf  Captain 
Foirfoul,  entitled  the  Roman  Camp: 

NOTE  IV. 
'See,  liere,  all  vani  ageless  I  stand, 
Armed,  like  thyself,  with  single  bx^nd. 
The  duellists  of  former  times  did  not  always  stand  upon  those  punctilios 
respecting  equality  of  arms  which  are  now  judged  essential  to  fair  com- 
bat.   It  is  true,  that  in  formal  combats  in  the  lists,  <^e  parties  were,  by 
the  judges  of  the  field,  put  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  circun- 
■tances.    But  in  private  duel  it  was  often  otherwift^ 
NOTE  V. 
Ill  fared  it  then  with  R-oderick  Dfan. 
That  on  the  field  his  targu  he  threw* 
A  round  target  of  light  wood,  covered  wich  strong  leather,  and  studded 
with  brass  or  iron,  was  a  necessary  part  of  a  Highlander's  equipment. 
In  charging  regular  troops,  they  received  the  thrusx  of  the  bayo^iet  in  this 
buckler,  twisted  it  aside,  and  used  the  broadsword  against  the  encumbered 
soldier. 

NOTE  VI. 
For,  train*d  abroad  his  arms  to  wield, 
Fitz-James's  blade  was  sword  ajnd  i^ietd. 
The  use  of  defensive  armouf,  and  parti'sularly  of  the  buckl^  or  target, 
was  general  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  although  that  of  the  single  rapier 
seems  to  have  been  occasionally  practised  much  earlier. 
NOTE  VII. 
The  burghers  hold  their  sports  to-day. 
Every  burgh  of  Scotland,  of  the  least  note,  hub  more  especially  the 
eonsiderable  towns,  had  their  solemn  plap,  or  festivftlf  when  feats  of 
archery  were  exhibited,  and  prizes  distributed  to  those  who  excelled  in 
Wrestling,  hurling  the  bar,  and  other  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  period. 
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NOTE  I. 
These  drew  not  for  their  fields  the  Bword. 
Like  tenants  of  a  feudal  lord,  ^ 
Nor  own'd  the  patriarchal  claim 
Of  chieftain  In  their  leader's  name. 
Tke  Scottish  armies  consisted  chiefly  of  the  nobihty  and  barost,  mxt 
S?* 
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tbeir  vasjial*,  who  held  lands  under  them,  for  military  cervice  by  them^ 
flelvefl  and  their  teaants.  The  patriarchal  influence  exercised  by  heads  of 
clans  in  tbe  Highlands  and  Horders  was  of  a  different  nature,  and  aome- 
timei  at  variance  with  feudal  principles.  It  flowed  from_  the  Patria 
Potestas^  exercised  by  thecheftain  as  representing  the  original  father  of 
the  whole  namei  and  was  often  obeyed  ia  contradiction  to  the  feadal 
superior. 

NOTE  II 
Thou  now  hast  glee-maiden  and  harp ) 
Get  thee  an  ape,  and  trudge  the  land. 
The  leader  of  a  juf^gler  band. 
The  jongleurs,  or  jugglers,  as  we  learn  fiom  the  elaborate  work  of  the 
late  Mr.  Sciutt,  on  the  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of  England* 
used  to  call  in  the  aid  of  va  ioua  assistants,  to  render  these  performances 
as  captivating  as  possible.    The  glee-maiden  was  a  necessary  attendant. 
Her  duty  was  tumbUng  and  dancing;  and,  therefore,  the  Angio- Saxon 
version  of  S^int  Mark's  Gospel  sutes  Herodias  to  nave  vaulted  or  tumbled 
before  King  Herod. 

NOTE  III. 
That  stirring  air  which  peals  on  high. 
O'er  Dermid's  race  our  victory* 
Strike  it. 
There  are  several  instances,  at  least  in  tradition,  of  persons  so  much 
Attached  to  particulnr  tunes,  as  to  require  to  hear  them  on  their  death- 
bed.    Such  an  anecdote  in  mentioned  by  the  late  Mr.  Biddel  of  Gleurid- 
del,  in  his  colleciion  of  Border  tunes,  respecting  an    air   called   the 
"  Dandling  of  the  Bairns,*'  for  which  aeertiun  Gallovidian  laird  is  baid  to 
have  evinced  this  strong  mark  of  partiality. 
NOTE  IV. 
Battle  of  Beal*  an  Duine. 
A  skirmish  actually  took  place  at  a  psisa  thus  called  in  the  Trosachs, 
and  closed  with  the  remarkab'e  iocident  mentioned  ia  the  text.    It  wm 
greatly  posterior  in  date  to  the  reiftn  of  Jinnes  V. 
NOTE  V. 
And  Snowdoun's  knight  is  Soitland's  king. 
.    This  d'flcovery  will  probably  remind  the  reader  of  the  beautiful  Arabitn 
tale  of  Jl  Bondocani.    Yet  the  incident  is  not  borrowed  from  that  ele- 
gant stOTy,  but  from  Scottish  tradition.     James  V.,  of  whom  we  are 
trea  ing,  was  a  monarch  whose  good  and  benevolent  intentions  often 
Teniered  his  romantic  freaks  veiiia),  if  not  Respectable,  since,  from  his 
anxious  attention  to  the  inlere^ts  of  the  lower  and  moat  oppressed  class 
of  his  subjects,  he  was,  as  we  have  seen,  popularly  termed  the  "King  of 
the  Commons.     For  the  purpose  of  see  ng  that  justice  was  re;;ularly 
administered,  and  frequently  from  the  less  justifiable  motive  of  gallantry, 
he  used  ttf  traverse  tne  vicinage  of  his  several  palaces  in  vanous  dis- 
guiset. 

NOTE  VI. 

Stirling's  tower 

Of  yore  the  name  of  Suowdoiin  claims. 
'W'll'i^mof  Worcester,  who  wrote   about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
•entur;,  caUs  Stirling  Castle,  Snowdoua. 
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NOTE  I. 

And  Cattraeth*s  vales  with  vo<ce  of  triumph  rungr* 
And  mystic  Merlin  harp'd,  and  grey-hair'd  Llyvrarch  sun^. 
This  Locality  may  startle  those  nrlio  do  not  recal'ect»  that  much  of  the 
ancient  poetry  preserved  In  Wales,  refers  less  to  the  history  of  the  pria. 
cipality  to  which  that  name  is  now  limited,  than  to  events  which  hap- 
pened In  the  Nurth-weat  of  England  and  South-west  of  Scotland,  where 
the  Britons  for  a  longr  time  made  a  stand  against  the  Saxons.  The 
battle  of  Cattraeth,  lamented  by  the  celebrated  Aneurin,  is  supposed  by 
the  learned  Dr.  Leyden  to  have  been  fought  on  the  skirts  of  Kctrlck 
Forest. 

NOTE  H. 
— —  where  the  Hni^erin^  fays  renew  their  ring. 

By  milk-maid  seen  beneath  the  hawthorn  hoar. 
Or  round  the  marge  of  Minchmure*s  haunted  spring. 
A  belief  In  the  existence  and  nocturnal  revsls  of  the  fairies  still  lingers 
among  the  vulgar  in  Selkirkshire.  A  copious  fountain  upon  the  ridge  of 
llinchmore,  called  the  Cheeseweli.is  supposed  to  be  sacred  to  these 
fanciful  spirits,  iind  it  was  cus  omary  to  priipitiate  them  by  throwing  ill 
something  upon  passing  it.  A  pin  was  the  usual  ot^latlon.  and  tb« 
ceremony  ia  still  sometimes  practised,  though  rather  la  j-st  than 
earnest. 

NOTE  III. 
'         verse  spontaneous. 
The  flexibility  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  languages,  and  perhaps  the 
IWeliness  of  tiieir  genius,  renders  these  countries  distinguished  for  the 
talent  of  improvisation,  which  is  found  even  ami'ng  the  lowest  of  the 
people.    It  is  meutionoi  by  Baretti  and  oiher  travellers. 
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NOTE  I. 
Fol*  fair  Plorlnda's  plundered  charms  to  pay. 
Almost  all  the  Spanish  historians,  as  well  as  the  voice  of  traditionp 
ascribe  the  invasion  of  the  Moors  to  the  forcible  violation  committed  by 
Roderick  upon  Florindn,  called  by  the  Moors,  Caba,  or  Cava.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Count  7ullan,  one  of  the  Gothic  monarch's  principal 
lieutenants,  who,  when  the  crime  was  perpetrated,  was  engaged  in  the 
defence  of  Ceuta  against  the  Moors.  In  his  indignation  at  the  Ingrati- 
tude of  his  sovereign,  and  the  dishonour  of  his  daughter.  Count  Julian 
forgot  the  duties  of  a  Christian  and  a  patriot,  and  forming  an  allidnce 
with  Musa,  then  the  caliph's  lieulenant  in  Africa,  he  countenanced  the 
Invasion  of  Spain  by  a  body  of  Saracens  and  Africans,  commanded  by 
the  celebrated  Tarik ;  the  issue  of  which  was  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Roderick,  and  the  occupation  of  almost  the  whole  peninsula  by  the 
Moors. 

NOTE  II. 
And  guide  me,  Prtest,  to  that  mysterious  room, 

Where,  If  aught  true  in  old  tradition  be. 
His  nation's  future  fate  a  Spanu-'i  King  shall  see. 
The  transition  of  an  incident  from  history  to  tradition,  and  from  tra- 
dltioa  to  fable  and  romance,  becoming  more  marvellous  at  eacb  step 
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from  Its  original  simplicity,  is  not  ill  exemplified  in  the  Account  of  the 
"  Fated  Chamber*'  of  Dun  Hodericki  as  given  by  his  namesake,  the  hie- 
toiian  of  Toledo,  contrasted  with  subiuqnent  and  more  romantic 
accounts  of  the  same  subterranean  discovery. 

About  the  term  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Granada,  we  find. 
In  tlie  "  Historla  Verdadera  del  Rey  Don  Roderigo,"  a  pretended  trans* 
lation  from  the  Arabic  of  the  sage  Alcay  le  AbulcacimTarif  Abentarique, 
a  legend  which  puts  to  shame  the  modesty  of  the  historian  Roderick, 
with  his  chest  and  prophetic  picture.  The  custom  of  ascribing  a  pre- 
tended  Moorish  original  to  these  legendary  histories,  is  ridiculed  by 
Cervantes,  who  affects  to  translate  the  History  of  the  Knight  of  the 
Woeful  Figure,  from  the  Arabic  of  the  sage  Cid  Hornet  Benengell. 

NOTE  III. 
■  the  Tecbir  war^ry,  and  the  T^elles  yell. 

The  tecbir  (derived  from  the  words  Alia  acbar,  God  la  moit  mighty,) 
was  the  original  war-cry  of  the  Saracens.  It  it  celebrated  by  Hughei 
In  the  fliege  of  Daioaecus : 

We  heard  ihe  Tecbir;  so  thfise  Arabs  call 
Their  shout  of  onset,  whan  with  loud  appeal 
They  challenge  heaven,  ns  If  demanding  conquest. 
The  £e/le,  well  known  to  the  Christians  during  the  crusades.  Is  the 
about  otAUa  itla  Alia,  the  M»homedan  confession  of  fdith.    It  is  twice 
used  In  poetry  by  my  friend  Mr.  W.  Stuart  Rose,  in  the  romance  of 
Purtenopex,  and  In  the  Crusade  of  St.  Lewis. 

NOTE  IV. 
By  Heaven^  the  Moors  prevail  1  —the  Christians  ylddl— 

Their  coward  leader  gives  for  flight  the  sign ! 
The  sceptred  craven  mounts  to  quit  the  field- 
la  not  yon  steed  Orelia  ? — Yes,  'tis  mine  I 
Count  Julian,  the  father  of  the  injured  Florinda,  vUh  the  eonni!ranc9 
and  assistance  of  Oppas,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  invited,  in  713,  the  Sara- 
cens into  Spain.     A  considerable  army  arrived  unger  ihe  command  of 
Tarik,  or  Tarif,  who  bequeathed  (he  well-known  name  of  Gibraltar  {Gibel 
</^  7'ariA;}  to  the  place  of  his  landing.     He  was  joined  by  C^^unt  Julian, 
ravaged  Andalusia,  and  took  Seville.     In  714,  they  returned  with  a  still 
greater  force,  and  Ro'lericl^  marched  into  Andalusia  pX  the  head  of  a  great 
army  to  give  them  battle* 

NOTK  V- 
When  for  the  light  Bulero  ready  stand. 
The  Mozo  blithe  with  gay  Muchacfaa  met. 
The  Bolero  is  a  veiy  light  and  active  dance,  much  practised  by  the 
Spaniards,  m  which  castanets  are  always  used,    Moxo  and  MuchacAa 
are  equivalent  to  our  phrase  of  lad  and  lass. 

NOTE  VI. 
While  trumpets  rung,  and  heralds  cried,  "  Castile." 
The  heralds  at  the  coronation  of  a  Spanioh  monarch  proclaim  his  name 
three  times,  and  repeat  the  word  "Castillal"  three  times,  whidi,  with 
all  other  ceremonies,  was  carefully  copied  ia  the  muck  inauguration  oi 
Joseph  Buonaparte. 

NOTE  VII, 

High  blazed  the  war,  and  long,  and  far,  and  vide* 
Those  who  were  disposed  to  believe  that  mere  virtue  and  energy 
are  able  of  themselves  to  work  forth  the  salvation  of  an  oppressed 
people,  surfirieed  in  a  moment  of  confidence,  deprived  of  their 
officers,  armies  and  fortresses,  who  had  every  means  oF  resistance  to 
seek  in  the  very  moment  when  they  were  to  be  made  use  of,  and  whom 
the  numerous  treasons  among  the  higher  orders  deprived  of  confidence  ia 
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their  natural  leaders,— those  who  entertained  this  enthuBlastic  but  doTu* 
■  ve  opinion  may  be  pardoned  for  expressing  their  disappointment  at  the 
]  retracted  warfare  in  the  peninsula.  There  are,  however,  another  clasi 
of  persons,  who,  having  themselves  the  highest  druad.  or  veneration,  or 
Boniething  a'lied  to  both,  for  the  power  of  the  mndero  Attila,  will  never- 
theless give  the  heroical  Spaniards  little  or  no  credit  fur  the  long,  stub- 
boin>  and  unsubdued  resistance  of  three  years  to  a  power  b^ore  wITom 
their  former  well-prepared,  well-armed,  and  numerous  adversaries  fell  in 
the  course  of  as  many  months.  While  these  gentlemen  plead  for  defe* 
lence  to  Buonaparte,  and  crave 

Res]iect  for  his  great  place — and  bid  the  devil 

Be  duty  honour'dfor  nia  burning  throne, 
it  may»not  be  altogether  unreasonable  to  claim  some  modification  ol  cen* 
sure  upon  those  who  have  been  long  and  to  a  great  extent  successfully 
resisting  this-grcat  enemy  of  mankind.  That  the  energy  of  Spain  has  not 
uniformly  been  directed  by  conduct  equal  to  its  vigour,  has  been  too 
obvious;  that  her  armies,  under  their  complicated  disadvantages,  havo 
■bared  the  fate  of  luch  as  were  defeated  after  taking  the  field  tvith  every 
possible  advantage  of  arms  and  discipline,  is  surely  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
But  that  a  nation,  under  the  ciicumstances  of  repeated  diseomfiture. 
internal  treason,  and  the  mismanagement  incident  to  a  temporary  and 
hastily-adopted  government,  should  have  wasted,  by  its  stubborn,  uni- 
form, and  prolonged  resistance,  myriads  after  myriads  of  those  soldiers 
who  had  overrun  the  world — that  some  of  its  provinces  should,  like  Gall* 
cia,  after  being  abandoned  by  their  allies,  and  overrun  by  their  enemies, 
have  recovered  their  freedom  by  their  own  unassisted  exertions— that 
others,  like  Catalonia,  undismayed  by  the  treason  which  betrayed  some 
fortresses,  and  the  force  which  subitued  others,  should  not  only  have  con* 
tinned  their  resi.^tance,  but  have  attained,  over  their  victorious  enemy,  a 
superiority,  which  is  even  now  enabling  them  to  besiege  and  retake  the 
places  of  strength  which  had  been  wrested  from  them,  is  a  tale  hitherto 
untold  ia  the  revolutionary  war. 

NOTE  VIII, 
They  won  not  Zaragoxa,  but  her  children's  bloody  tomb. 
'  The  interesting  account  of  Mr.  Vaughan  has  made  most  readers 
acquunted  with  the  first  siege  of  Zaragoza,  The  last  and  fatal  siege  of 
that  gallant  and  devotetl  city  is  detailed  with  great  eloquence  and  preci* 
sion  in  the  "Edinburgh  Annual  Register"  for  1809, — a  work  in  wfaicb 
the  affairs  of  Spain  have  been  treated  of  with  attention  corresponding  to' 
their  deep  interest,  and  to  the  peculiar  sources  of  information  open  to  th» 
historian. 

NOTE  IX, 

The  Vault  of  Destiny. 

Before  finally  dismissing  tbe  enchanted  cavern  of  Don  Roderick,  it 
may  be  noticed,  that  the  legend  occurs  in  one  of  Calderon's  plays,  enti- 
tled "La  Virgea  del  Sagrario,"  The  scene  opens  with  the  noise  of  the 
chase,  and  Recisundo,  a  predecessor  of  Roderick  upon  the  Gothic  throne* 
enters  pursuing  a  stag.  The  animal  assumes  the  form  of  a  man,  and 
defies  the  kins  to  enter  the  cave,  which  forms  the  bot'om  of  the  scene, 
and  engage  with  him  in  single  combat  The  king  accepts  the  challenge, 
and  they  engage  accordingy,  but  without  advantage  on  either  side* 
which  induces  the  Genie  to  inform  Recisundo,  that  he  is  not  the  monarch 
for  whom  the  adventure  of  th"  enchanted  cavern  is  reserved,  and  he  pro- 
ceeds to  predi  t  the  downfal  of  the  Gothic  monarchy,  and  of  the  Christian 
religion,  which  shall  attend  the  discovery  of  its  mysteries.  Recisundo, 
appalled  by  these  prophecies,  orders  the  cavern  to  be  secured  by  a  gate 
and  bolts  of  iron.  In  the  second  part  of  the  same  play  we  are  informed, 
that  Don  Roderick  had  removed  ihe  barrier  and  transgressed  the  P™J"»- 
tion  of  his  ancestor,  and  had  been  apprised  by  the  prodigies  which  ho 
discovered  of  tlie  approaching  ruin  of  hu  kingdom. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  CONCLUSION. 

NOTE  Z. 

■VPhne  downwsri  on  the  land  hw  legions  prcBi , 

Before  them  it  was  rich  with  vine  and  flock, 
And'  smiled  like  Eden  in  bar  summer  dreu  ;— 
Behind  their  wasteful  march,  a  reeking  nildemenh 
I  have  Tentured  to  apply  to  the  moTements  of  the  French  army  that 
■ubUme  pas^agie  in  the  prophecies  of  Joel,  which  seems  applicable  to 
tliem  in  more  respects  than  that  1  have  adopted  in  the  text.    One  would 
think  their  ravages,  their  military  appointments,  the  terror  which  they 
spread  among  invaded  nations,  their  military  discipline,  their  arts  of  poli- 
tical intrigue  and  deceit,  were  distinctly  pointed  out  in  the  following 
verses  of  Scripture: — 

2,  '*A  day  of  darknesse  and  of  gloominesse,.  a  day  of  clondi  and  of 
thick  darknesse,  as  the  morning  spreai  upon  the  mountains :  a  great 
people  and  a  strong,  ttiere  hath  not  been  ever  tbe  like,  neither  shall  be 
any  more  after  it,  even  to  the  yearea  of  many  generations. 

3.  ^A  Are  deyour^th  before  them,  and  behind  them  a  flame  burneths, 
the  land  is  as  the  garden  of  Eden  before  them,  and  faehinde  them  a  dlso* 
late  wildemesse,  yea,  and  nothing  shall  escape  them. 

4<  "I'he  appearance  of  them  is  as  the  appearance  of  hones  and  ai 
borsemen,  so  shall  they  runne. 

5.  *'  Like  the  noise  of  chariots  on  the  tops  of  mountains  shall  the;f 
leap,  like  the  noise  of  a  fltime  of  fire  that  devoureth  the  stubble,  as  a 
■trong  people  set  in  batrell  amy. 

6.  *^Before  their  face  the  people  shall  be  much  pained:  all  bees  shall 
gather  blacknesse. 

7.  "  They  shall  run  like  mighty  men,  they  shall  climbe  the  wall  hke 
mer:  of  warre,  and  they  shall  mvehi  every  one  in  his  wayes,  and  they  shall 
pot  break  their  ranlca. 

a.  '^  Neither  shall  one  thrust  another,  they  shall  walk  every  one  in  hts 
f  atb  J-  and  whea  they  tall  itpon  the  sword  they  shall  not  be  wounded. 

9.  **  They  shaU  run  to  and  fro  in  the  citie ;  they  sh^ll  run  upon  the 
wall,  they  shall  climbe  up  upon  the  houses:  they  shall  enter  in  at  the 
windows  like  a  thief. 

10.  "  The  earth  shall  quake  before  them,  the  heavens  sbi^  tremble,  the 
■unne  and  the  moon  shall  be  darke,  and  the  starres  shall  withdraw  their 
shining." 

In  verse  20th  also,  wh,ieh  announces  the  retreat  of  the  northern  army, 
desOTibed  in;  such  dreadful,  colour*,  into  a  "  land  barren  and  desolate," 
and  the  dishonour  with  wtuoh  God  afflieted  thera  for  having  **  magniiied 
thcmtelvcs  to  do  great  tbiug»,"  there  are  particulars  not  inapplicable 
to  the  retreat  of  Mastena ;  Divine  Proriden^be  having,  in  aU  ages,  attached 
disgrace  as  the  natural  punishment  of  erueity  ^nd  pxesumption* 

NOTE  II. 
The  rudest  sentinel,  in  Britun  bom. 
Gave  his  poor  crust  to  feed  some  wretch  forlem. 
Even,  the  unexampled  gallantry  of  the  British  army  in  the  campaign 
of  l'810-l],  although  they  never  fought  but  to  conquer,  will  do  them 
Ifss  honour  in  history  than  their  humanity,  attentive  to  soften,  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  the  horrors  which  war,  rn  its  nuldest  aspect,  must 
always  inflict  upon  the  defenceless  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  which  it 
Is  waged,  and  which,  on  this  occasion,  were  tenfold  augmented  by  the 
barbarous  cruelties  of  the  French.    Soup-kitchens  were  established  by 
subscription  among  the  officers,  wherever  the  troops  were  quartered  for 
aa^  length  of  time.    The  commissaries  contributea  the  heads,  feetj  &c>] 
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of  the  cattle  Blanghtered  for  the  soldiery  i  rice,  T^etEtblflB,  «tid  breacit 
where  it  could  be  had,  were  purchased  by  the  flfficers.  Fifty  or  -sixtv 
starring  peasants  were  daily  led  at  one  of  these  regitnetital  catablrsh- 
menta,  and  carried  home  ihe  relics  to  their  famished  households.  The 
emaciated  wrelchea,  who  could  not  crawl  for  weakness,  were  speedi!;^ 
employed  in  pruning  their  vines.  Is  it  possible  to  know  such  facts  with* 
out  feeling  a  sort  of  confidence,  that  those  who  so  well  deserve  victory 
are  most  likely  to  attain  it? — It  is  not  the  least  of  Lord  WeUington''! 
military  merits,  Ihat  the  slightest  disposition  towards  marauding  meets 
immediate  punishment.  Independently  of  all  modern  obligation,  the 
army  which  is  most  orderly  in  a  triendly  coudtey,  hat  -dlwaya  proved 
moat  formidable  to  an  armed«oemy:. 

NOTE  III. 

Vain-glorious  Fugitive! 

The  Fren'cb  condutited  this  memorable  retreat  ^ith  much  of  the/an- 
faronnarte  proper  to  Iheir  country,  by  Which  they  attempt  to  impose 
upon  others,  and  perhaps  on  thcimiielves,  a  belief  that  they  are  triumph- 
ing in  the  very  moment  of  their  discomfiture-  On  the  .SOth  May,  isll., 
their  rCar-guard  n-os  overtaken  near  Pega  by  the  British  cavalry.  Being 
well  posted,  and  conceiving  themselves  tiafe  from  infantry  (who  were, 
indeed,  many  miles  in  the  rear),  and  from  artilleiy,  they  indulged  thent- 
selves  in  parading  their  bands  of  music,  and  actually  performed  *'  God 
Bavc  the  King."  Their  minstrelsy  was,  however,  deranged  by  the  untie- 
Biredaccompanimentdf  the  British  horse-artillery,  on  Whose  part  in  the 
concert  they  had  not  ca'culated.  The  surprise  was  fiudden,  and  the 
rout  complete ;  for  the  artillery  and  cavalry  did  execution  upon  them 
for  about  four  miles,  purstuug  at  the  gallop  aa  ofttin  aa  they  got  beyond 
the  range  <tf  the  guns. 

NOTE  IV.- 

Vsinly'iHyequadrnns  hide  Asauava's  plain, 

Aiid  fronl  the  flying  thunders  as  they  roar. 
With  frantic  charge  and  tenfold  odds,  in  vain  I 
•  In  the  severe  action  of  Fuentes  d'Honoro,  upon  5th  3lay,_I811,  the 
grand  mass  of  the  French  oavalry  attacked  the  right  of  the  British  posi- 
tion, covered  by  two  guns  of  fhe  horse-artillery  and  two  faquadron-s  of 
cavalfy.  Aftelr  ■suffering  considerably  from  the  fire  of  the  ,guns,  which 
annoyed  them  in  evety  attempt  to  formation,  .the  army  turned  their 
Wr^h  entirely  towards  them,  distributed  lirandy  among  their  troopcri, 
and  advanced  to  carry  the  field-pieces  with  the  desperation  of  drunteu 
fury.  They -Were  in  no  wajs  checked  by  the  heavy  loss  which  thiy 
sustained  in  this  daring  attempt,  but  closed,  and  fairly  mingled  wiih 
the  British  ciValry,  to  whom  they  bore  the  pryportion  of  ten  to  one. 
Captain  Ramsay,  who  commanded  the  two  guns,  dismi^'sed  them  at 
the  gallop,  and,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  mounted  artiJItry- 
men,  ordered  them  to  fall  upon  the  French,  sabre  in  hand.  This  ve  y 
unexpi  cted  conversion  of  BTtillei ytnen  into  dragoons  contributed  grea  Jy 
to  the  defeat  of  the  enemy;  and  the  appearance  of  some  smalt  r«n- 
forc^menta  of  the  fenemy  pUt  them  to  absolute  rout.  A  colonel  or 
major  of  their  cavalry,  and  many  prisoners  (almOBt  all  mtoxicatedJ  re- 
mautf^inoor  ^osaeaiion. 

NOTE  V. 

And  what  avails  thee  that,  for  Cameron  alain. 

Wild  from  his  plaided  ranks  the  yell  was  t*veo— 

The  gallant  Colonel  Cameron  was  wounded  mortaUy  during  the  des^ 

fatecoStestinthe  street,  of  the  village  called  Futnte8dHonoroH^ 

fell  at  the  head  of  his  native  HiuhUnders,  the  71st  and  jyth,  who  raised 

a  dreadfu!  shriek  of  grief  and  rage.    They  charged    with  ^^^-^f}^^J^;i: 

the  finest  body  of  French  grenadiera  ever  seen,  bemg  a  part  ot  Buona- 
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parte's  selected  guard.  The  officer  who  led  the  French,  a  man  remark- 
able ior  stature  and  Hymmetry,  was  killed  on  the  spot.  The  Frenchman 
who  stepped  out  of  his  rank  to  take  aim  at  Gulonel  Camerun,  was  also 
bayoneted,  pierced  with  a  thousand  wounds,  and  almost  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  furious  highlanders,  who,  under  iba  command  of  Colonel  Cado- 

fan,  bore  the  enemy  out  of  the  contested  ground  at  tbe  point  of  tbe 
ayonet.  Massena  pays  my  countrymen  a  singular  compliment  in  his 
account  of  the  attack  and  defence  ot  this  village,  in  which  he  says  tb« 
British  lost  many  officers,  and  Scotch* 

NOTE  VI, 
Oh,  who  shall  grudge  him  Aibnera's  bays. 

Who  brought  a  race  regenerate  to  the  field. 
Roused  them  to  emulate  their  fathers*  praise, 

I'emper'd  their  headlong  rage,  their  courage  steel*d* 
Nothing  during  the  war  of  Portugal  eeems,  to  a  distinct  otiserrer,  mora 
deserving  of  praise,  than  the  self-devotion  of  Field-Marshal  Beresfunl, 
who  was  contented  to  underiake  all  the  hazard  of  obloquy  which  might 
have  been  founded  upon  any  miscarriage  in  the  highly  important  experi- 
ment of  training  the  Portuguese  troops  to  an  improved  state  of  discipline. 
In  exposing  his  military  reputation  to  the  censure  of  imprudeace  fromihe 
most  moderate,  and  all  manner  of  unutterable  calumnies  from  the  igno- 
rant and  malignant,  he  placed  at  stake  the  dearest  pledge  which  a  mili- 
tary man  had  to  offer,  and  nothing  hut  the  deepest  conviction  of  the  high 
and  essential  importance  attached  to  success  can  be  supposed  an  adequate 
motive.  How  great  the  chance  of  miscarriage  was  supposed,  may  be 
estimated  from  the  general  op  nion  of  officers  of  unqutstioned  talents  and 
experience,  possessed  of  every  opportunity  of  iofcrmation,— how  com* 
pletely  the  experiment  has  succeeded,  and  how  much  the  spirit  and  pat- 
riotism of  our  ancient  allies  had  been  under-rated,  is  evident,  not  only 
from  those  victories  in  which  they  have  borne  a  distinguished  share,  but 
from  the  liberal  and  higlily  honoured  manner  in  which  these  opinions 
have  been  retracted.  The  success  of  this  plan,  with  all  its  important 
consequences,  we  owe  to  the  inde&tigable  exertions  of  Field-Marshal 
Beresford. 

NOTE  VII. 

a  race  renown'd  of  old, 

Whose  war-cry  oft  has  waked  the  battle-swell. 
This  stanza  alludes  to  the  various  achievements  of  the  warlike  family  of 
Graame,  or  Grahame.  They  are  said,  by  tradition,  to  have  descended 
from  the  Scottish  chief,  under  whose  command  his  countrymen  stormed 
the  wall  built  by  the  Emperor  SeveruB  between  the  Firths  of  Forth  and 
Clyde,  the  fragments  of  which  are  still  popularly  called  Greeme's  Dyke. 
Sir  John  the  Grahame,  *' the  hardy  wight,  and  wise,*'  is  we  1  known  at 
the  friend  uf  Sir  William  Wallace.  Alderne,  Kilsyth,  and  Tibbermuir, 
were  scenes  of  the  victories  of  the  heroic  Marquis  ol  Montrose.  The  pans 
of  Killy-criinkie  is  famous  f»r  the  action  between  King  William's  forces 
and  the  Highlanders  in  1689, 

"  Where  glad  Pundee  in  faint  huzzas  expired." 
It  is  seldom  that  one  line  can  number  so  many  heroes,  and  yet  more 
rare  when  it  can  appeal  to  the  glory  of  a  living  descendant  m  support  of 
its  ancient  renown.  The  allusions  to  the  private  history  and  character  of 
General  Grahame  may  be  illustrated  by  referring  to  the  eloquent  and 
affecting  speech  of  Mr,  Sheridan,  upon  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Viator  of 
Baroga. 
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GANTO  FIRST. 


NOTE  1. 
On  Barnard's  towers  and  Tecs*  stream,  &c, 

"BarnardcaBtle,"  aaitholdLeland,  "standethstatelyupoHTees."  Uim 
fuunded  upon  a  very  high  bank,  and  its  ruins  impend  over  the  river,  in- 
cluding withm  the  area  a  circuit  of  six  acres  and  upwards.  This  oncO 
magnificent  fortress  denres  ite  name  from  its  founder,  Barnard  Baliol, 
the  ancestor  of  the  short  and  unfortunate  dynasty  of  that  name, 
which  succeeded  to  the  Si-ottish  throne  under  the  patronage  of  Edward 
I.  and  £dward  Itl.  Baliol's  Tower,  afterwards  mentioned  in  the  poem, 
18  a  round  tower  of  great  size,  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
building,  tt  bears  marks  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  remarkable  for  the 
curious  constructim  of  its  vaulted  roof,  which  has  been  lately  greatly  in- 

J'ared  by  the  operations  of  some  persons  to  whom  the  tower  has  been 
eased  for  tbe  purpose  of  making  patent  shot.  The  prospect  from  the  top 
of  Baliol's  tower  commands  a-  rich  and  magnificent  view  of  the  wooded 
valley  oi  the  Tees. 


-no  human  ear-. 


Unsharpened  by  revenge  and  fear, 
Could  e'er  distinguish  horse's  c^ank,  &c. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  remark,  in  real  life,  the  effect  (tf  keen  and  fervent 
Knxiety  in  giving  acuteness  to  the  organs  of  sense. 

NOTK  III, 

The  Morion's  plumes  his  visage  hide. 
And  the  buff  coHt  in  ample  fold 
Mantles  his  form's  gigantic  mould. 

The  use  of  comolete  suits  of  armour  was  fallen  into  I'isuse  during  the 
rivil  war,  ^ough  they  were  still  worn  by  leaders  of  rank  and  importance. 
— "  In  the  reign  of  King  James  I.,"  says  our  military  antiquary,  "no  great 
alterations  were  made  in  the  article  of  defensive  armour,  except  that  the 
buff-coat,  or  jerkin,  which  was  origrnally  worn  under  the  cutrass,  now 
became  frequently  a  substitute  for  it,  it  having  been  found  that  a  good  buff 
leather  would  of  itself  resist  the  stroke  of  a  sword;  this,  however,  only 
bccastonally  took  place  among  the  light  armed  cavalry  and  infantry,  com- 
plete suits  of  armour  being  stitl  used  among  the  heavy  hnrse.  Buff-coats 
continued  to  be  worn  by  the  city  trained-bands  till  within  the  memory  of 
persons  now  living,  so  that  defensive  armour  may,  in  some  measure,  be 
said  to  have  terminated  In  the  same  material  with  which  it  began,  that  is* 
the  skins  of  animala  or  leather." — Grose's  Military  AniiquUiet, 

(r9  * 
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NOTE  IV, 

On  his  dark  face  a  scorching  clime. 
And  toil  had  done  the  work  of  time,  ftc. 

Tn  this  character  I  have  attempted  to  sketch  one  of  those  West  Indian 
adTenturera,  who,  during:  the  course  of  tbe  serenteenth  century,  xrere 
popularly  known  by  tbe  name  of  Buccaneers.  The  successes  of  the  £ng)i«h 
in  the  predatory  incursions  upon  Spanish  America,  during  the  reij^n  of 
Elizabeth,  had  never  been  forgotten  ;  and  from  that  period  downward, 
the  exploits  of  Drake  and  Kaleigh  were  imitated,  upon  a  smaller  scale* 
indred,  but  with  eijually  (desperate  valour,  by  small  bands  of  pirates, 
gathered  from  all  nations,  but  chiefly  French  and  English, 

NOTE  V. 


-on  UTarston  beath 


Met,  froht  to  front,  the  ranks  of  death. 

The  well-known  and  desperate  battle  of  Long-Marston  Moor,  which 
terminated  so  unfortunate  y  for  the  cause  of  Charles,  commenced  under 
very  different  auspices.  Prince  Rupert  had  marched  with  an  army  of 
20,000  men  for  the  relief  of  York,  then  beaiei^ed  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  at 
the  head  of  the  parliamentary  army,  and  the  Earl  of  Leven  with  the 
Scottish  auxiliary  forces.  In  this  he  so  completely  succeeded,  that  he 
compelled  the  besiegers  to  retreat  to  Marston  Moor,  a  la'ge  open  plain 
about  eight  miles  distant  from  the  city.  Thither  they  were  followed  by 
the  prince,  who  had  now  united  to  his  army  the  garrison  of  York,  pro- 
ba^ily  not  leas  th>m  ten  thousand  men  strong,  under  th6  gallant  Marquii 
(then  Earl)  of  Newcastle,  Whitelock  has  recorded,  with  much  impar-  . 
tiality,  the  following  particulars  of  this  CTcntful  day :— "The  right  wing  of 
the  parliament  was  commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  and  consisted  6f 
all  his  horse,  and  three  regiments  of  the  Scots  horse  ;  the  left  wing  waa 
commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Manchester  and  Colonel  Cromwell.  One  bod/ 
of  their  foot  was  commanded  by  Lord  Fairfax,  and  consisted  of  his  foot 
and  two  brigades  of  the  Scots  foot  for  a  reserved  ;  and  the  main  body  of 
the  rest  of  the  foot  was  commanded  by  General  Leven. 

*'  The  right  wing  of  the  prince's  army  was  commanded  by  the  Earl  of 
Newcastle,  the  left  iving  by  the  prince  himself,  and  the  mun  body  by 
General  Goring,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  and  Major-Genetal  Porter:  thiuwere 
both  sides  drawn  up  into  battalia. 

"July  3d,  1644.  Tn  this  posture  both  armies  faced  each  other,  and 
about  aev^n  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  fight  began  between  them.  The 
princ?,  with  his  left  wing,  fell  on  the  parliament's  right  wing,  routed 
them,  and  pursued  them  a  great  way ;  the  like  did  Central  Goring,  Lucas 
and  Porter,  upon  the  parliament's  mun  body.  The  three  generals  giv. 
ing  all  for  lost,  hasted  out  of  the  fielii,  and  many  of  their  soldiern  fled, 
and  threw  down  their  arms ;  the  king's  forces  too  e'azeriy  following  them, 
the  victory  now  almost  atchieved  by  them,  was  again  snatched  out  of  their 
hands.  For  Colonel  Cromwell,  with  the  brave  regiment  of  his  country* 
men,  and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  having  rallied  some  of  his  horse,  fell  upon 
the  prince's  right  wing,  where  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  was,  and  routed  them ; 
and  the  rest  of  their  companions  rallying,  they  fell  altogether  upon  the 
divided  bodies  of  Rupert  and  Goring,  and  totally  dispersed  them,  and  ob- 
tained a  complete  victory  after  three  hours  fight. 

*' From  this  battle  and  the  pursuit  some  reckon  were  burled  7,000 
Englishmen ;  all  agree  that  above  3,000  of  the  prince's  men  were 
slain  in  the  battle,  besides  those  in  the  chase,  and  8,000  prisoners  taken, 
many  of  their  chief  officers,  25  pieces  of  ordnance,  47  colours,  10,000 
arms,  two  ^aggons  ol  carabins  and  pistols,  130  baixelii  of  powder,  awt 
9i\  theix  bag  and  baggage." 
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NOTE  VI. 

Monckton  and  MLtton  told  the  news, 
flow  troops  of  Roundheads  choked  tlie  Quae, 
And  many  a  bonny  Scot,  aghast, 
Spurring  his  palfrey  Northward,  past, 
Cursiog  the  day  whm  zeal  or  meed 
First  lured  their  Lesley  o'er  the  Tweed. 
Monkton  and  Mitten  are  villages  near  the  river  Ouse,  and  not  very  dlf4 

tant  from  the  field  of  battle.    The  particulars  of  the  action  were  violently 

disputed  at  the  time. 

NOTE  VII. 

With  his  barbed  horse,  fresh  tidings  say. 
Stout  Cromwell  huth  redeemed  the  day. 

Cromwell,  with  his  regiment  of  cuira? siera,  had  a  principal  share  in 
turning  the  fate  of  (he  day  at  Marston  Moor,  which  was  equally  matter  ol 
triumph  to  the  independents,  and  of  grief  and  heart-burning  to  the  prea- 
byteriaus  ana  to  the  Scottish. 

NOTE  VIII. 

Do  not  my  native  dales  prolong 
Of  Percy  Rede  the  tragic  song, 
TT'ilned  forward  to  his  bloody  (all. 
By  Girsonfield,  that  treacherous  Hall  f 

In  a  iioem  entitled  "  The  Lay  of  the  Reedwater  Minstrel,"  Newcastle, 
1809,  this  tale,  with  many  others  peculiar  to  the  valley  of  the  Reed,  ia 
commemorated : — "  The  particulars  of  the  traditional  story  of  Parcy  Reed 
(£  Tronghend,  and  the  Halls  of  Girsoafield,  the  author  had  from  a  de- 
scendant of  the  family  of  Reed.  From  his  ;iccountit  appears  that  Percival 
Reed,  E?quire,  a  keeper  of  Beedsdale,  was  betrayed  by  the  H^Is  (hence 
denominated  the  false-hearted  Ha's)  to  a  band  of  moss-troopers  of  the 
name  of  Crosier,  who  slew  him  at  Batinghope,  near  the  source  of  the 
Reed. 

*'  The  Halls  were,  after  the  murder  of  Farcy  Reed,  held  in  such  univer* 
sal  abhorrence  and  contempt  by  the  inhabitants  <^  Reedsdale  for  their 
cowardly  and  treaeheroua  beh&viour,  that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the 
country."  In  another  pa-sage  we  are  informed,  that  the  ghost  of  the  in* 
jured  borderer  is  supposed  to  haunt  the  banks  of  a  brook  c^led  the 
Pringle.  These  Reeds  of  Troughend  were  a  very  ancient  family,  as  may 
be  conjectured  from  their  deriving  their  surname  from  the  river  on  which 
they  had  their  mansion.  An  epitaph  on  one  of  their  tombs  afiirms,  that 
the  family  held  their  lauds  of  Troughend,  wh'ch  are  situated  on  the  Reed, 
nearly  opposite  to  Otterburu,  for  the  incredible  space  of  nine  hundred 
I^ata. 

NOTE  IX. 

And  near  the  spot  that  gave  me  name. 
The  moated  mound  of  Risingham. 
Where  Reed  upon  her  margin  sees 
Sweet  Woodbiim's  cottages  and  trees, 
Some  ancient  sculptor's  art  has  shewn 
An  outlaw's  image  on  the  stone. 

^flingbam,  upon  the  river  Reed,  near  the  beautiful  hamlet  Of  Wood- 
bum,  is  ^  ancient  Roman  station,  formerly  called  Habitancum.  Camden 
■ays,  that  in  his  time  the  popular  account  bore  that  it  had  been  the  abode 
of  a  deity,  or  giant,  called  Magon  ;  and  appeals,  in  support  of  this  tradi. 
tion,  as  well  as  to  the  etymology  of  Risingham,  or  Reisenham,  which  aSg 
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mSer,  in  Qermsn,  the  habitation  of  the  giants,  to  two  Ronnit  allan,  ttiea 
ont  of  the  river,  inscribed,  Deo  Mogoi^I'i  Cadenosdm.  About  half  m 
mile  distant  from  Risingham,  upon  an  eminence  covered  with  scattered 
birch  trees  and  fragments  of  rock,  there  is  cut  upon  a  large  rocli  in  altv 
relievo,  a  remarliable  figure,  called  Boliin  of  Blsingham,  or  Robin  of 
Beedsdale.  It  presents  a  Hunter,  with  his  bow  raised  in  one  hand,  and 
in  the  other  what  seems  to  be-a  hare.  There  is  a  quiver  at  the  baclt  of  tlio 
figure,  and  he  is  dressed  ia  a  long  coat  or  kirtle,  coming  down  to  the 
knees,  and  meeting  dose,  with  a  girdle  bound  round  him.  Dr.  Horsley 
who  saw  aU  monuments  of  antiquity  with  Roman  eyes,  inebnes  tothiji)« 
this  figure  a  Roman  archer :  and  certainly  the  bow  is  rather  of  the  ancient 
■Lze  tlian  of  that  which  was  so  formidable  in  the  hands  of  the  Engii^tL 
archers  of  the  middleages.  But  the  rudeness  of  the  whole  figure  prevenle 
our  founiJing  strongly  upon  mere  inaccuracy  of  proportion.  The  popular 
tradition  is,  that  it  represents  a  giant,  whose  brother  resided  at  Wood- 
turn,  and  he  himself  at  KiMnghaoi .  It  adds  that  they  subsisted  by  hunt, 
ing,  and  that  one  of  them,  finding  the  game  become  too  scarce  to  support 
them,  poisoned  his  companion,  in  whose  memory  the  monument  waa 
enjrnven.  What  strange  and  tragic  oircnmstance  may  be  concealed 
under  this  legend,  otwhetberit  is  utterly  apociyphal^it  imow  impossibla 

NOTE  X. 


Do  thou  reve:e 
The  statutes  of  the  buccaneer. 

The  "  statutes  of  the  buccaneers"  were  ia  reality  more  equitable  Hiam 
jould  have  been  expected  from  the  state  of  society  under  which  they  had 
been  formed.  They  chiefly  related,  as  may  readily  be  conjectured,  to  the 
distribution  and  the  inheritance  of  their  plunder. 

When  the  expedition  was  completed,  the  fund  of  priae-money  acquired 
was  thrown  together,  each  party  taking  his  oath  that  he  had  retained  or- 
concealed  no  part  of  the  common  stoclt.  Kany  one  transgre!.sed  in  this 
important  particular,  the  punishment  was  his  being  set  ashore  on  some 
desert  key  or  island,  to  shift  for  him=elf  as  he  could.  The  owners  of  the 
vessel  had  then  their  share  assigned  for  the  eipcnses  of  the  outfit.  Thesft 
were  generally  old  pirates  settled  at  Tobago,  Jamaica,  St.  Domingo,  or 
some  other  French  and  English  settlement.  The  surgeon's  and  carpen- 
ter's salaries,  with  the  price  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  were  also  de-. 
frayed.  Then  followed  the  compensation  duetothemaimedandwounded, 
lated  according  to  the  damage  they  had  susta  ned ;  as  six  hundred  pieces. 
of  eight,  or  ta  slaves,  for  the  loss  oi  an  ariaor  lep,  andso  in  prof  or- 
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CANTO  SECOND. 


NOTE  I. 
-the  course  of  Tees 


ThftVKiwfrom  Barnad  Castle  commands  the  rich,  and  magnifioont 
t^leyof  Tees.  Immediately  adjacent  to  the  river,  the  banks  are  very 
thickly  wooded.  The  finest  view  of  its  romantic  course  is  fiom  a  hand, 
some  modem,  bridge,  built  over  the  Teea  by  the  lata  Mr.  Mooitt  «^ 
RoUeby. 
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KOTE  II, 


-the  mound 


Rtused  by  that  Legion  long;  renowned, 
Whose  TotWe  fhrine  oaserrs  their.claim, 
Of  pious,  faithful,  conquering  fame. 

Cloie  behind  the  George  Inn,  at  Greta-bridge,  there  is  a  well-preBerved 
Roman  encampment,  surrounded  with  a  triple  ditch,  lying  between  the 
Hver  Greta  ana  a  brook,  called  the  Tutta. 

NOTE  III, 

Rokeby's  turrets  high. 

This  ancient  manor  long  gave  name  to  a  family  by  whom  it  is  said  to 
bare  been  posseaeed  from  the  Conquest  downward,  and  who  are  at  differ- 
ent times  d,stingui3hed  in  history.  It  was  the  Baron  of  Rokeby  who 
finally  defeated  the  insurrection  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  tetiwote 
Hen.  IV. 

^he  Rokeby,  or  Rokesby,  family  continued  to  be  distinguished  until 
the  great  civil  war,  when,  hav  np  embraced  the  cause  of  Charleu  I.,  they 
suffered  severely  by  fines  and  confiscations.  The  estate  then  passed  from 
its  ancient  possessors  to  the  family  of  th^  Robinsons,  from  whom  it  was 
purchased  by  the  father  of  my  valued  friend,  the  present  proprietor, 

NOTE  IV. 

Of  Erick's  cap,  and  Elmo's  Ught. 

*'  Tbi3  Ericus,  King  of  Sweden,  was  in  his  time  held  second  to  none  in 
the  magical  art ;  and  he  was  so  familiar  with  the  evil  spirits,  which  he  ex- 
ceedingly adored,  that  which  way  soever  he  turned  his  cap,  the  wind  would 
presently  blow  that  way.  Prom  this  occasion  he  was  called  Windy  Cap  • 
and  many  men  believed  that  Regoerus,  King  of  Denmark,  by  the  conduct 
of  this  Ericus,  who  was  his  nephew,  did  happily  extend  his  piracy  into 
the  moRt  remote  parts  of  the  earth,  and  conquered  many  countries  and 
fenced  cities  by  his  cunning,  and  at  last  was  his  coadjutor;  that  by  the 
consent  of  the  nobles  he  should  be  chosen  King  of  Sweden,  which  con- 
tinued with  him  along  time  very  happily,  until  he  died  of  old  age."— 
OlauSt  u$  supra,  p.  45. 

NOTE  V. 
The  Daemon-frigate. 

This  is  an  allusion  to  a  well-known  nautical  superstition  concerning  a 
fantastic  vessel,  called  by  sailors  the  Flying  Dutchman,  and  supposed  to 
be  seen  about  the  latitude  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  She  is  distinguished 
from  earthly  vessels  by  bearing  a  press  of  sail  when  all  others  are  unable, 
from  stress  of  weather,  to  show  an  inch  of  canvass.  The  cause  of  her 
wandering  is  not  altogether  certain;  but  the  general  account  is,  that  sbe 
originally  was  a  vessel  loaded  with  great  wealth,  on  board  of  which  »ome 
horrid  act  of  murder  and  piracy  had  been  committed;  that  the  plague 
broke  out  among  the  Clicked  crew  who  had  perpetrated  the  crime,  and  that 
they  sailed  in  vain  from  port  to  port,  offering,  as  the  price  of  shelter,  the 
whole  of  their  ill-gotten  wealth;  that  they  were  excluded  from  every 
harbour,  for  fear  of  the  contagion  that  was  devouring  them,  and  that,  as  a 
punishment  for  their  crimea,  the  apparition  of  the  ship  stUl  continues  to 
haunt  those  seas  in  which  the  catastrophe  took  place,  and  is  considered  bv 
the  mariners  as  the  worst  of  all  possible  omens. 
53* 
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NOTE  VI. 
-by  some  desert  isle  or  key. 


What  contributed  much  to  the  security  of  the  buccaaeers  about  tlla- 
Windward  Islands,  was  the  ^eat  number  of  little  islets,  called  in  that 
country  keys.  These  are  small  saiidy  patches,  appearing  just  abore  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  covered  only  with  a  few  bushes  and  weeds,  but  aome- 
tzmes  affording  springs  cf  water,  and  in  general  much  frequented  by 
turtle.  Such  little  uninhabited  spots  afforded  the  pirates  good  harbonrs^ 
either  for  re&tting  or  for  the  purpose  of  aml)ush  ;  they  were  occasionally 
the  hiding-place  of  their  treasure,  and  often  afforded  a  shelter  to  them- 
selves. As  many  of  the  atrocities  which  the;  practised  on  their  prisoners 
were  committed  in  such  spots,  there  are  some  of  these  keys  which,  even 
now,  have  an  indifferent  reputation  among  seamen,  and  where  they  aro 
with  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  remain  ashore  at  night,  on  account  of  the 
visionary  terrors  iueident  to  {daces  which  have  been,  thus  contaminated. 

NOTE  yii. 
Before  the  gate  of  Af  orthara  atood. 

The  castle  of  Mortham,  which  Iceland  terms  "  Mr.  Bokesby*!!  plnpe, 
in  ripa  citer^  scant  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Greta^bridge,  and  n^-  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  beneath  into  Tees,"  is  a  picturesque  tower,  surrounded 
by  buildings  of  different  age»,  now  converted  into  a  farm-house  and 
offices. 

The  situation  of  Slortbam  is  eminently  beautiful,  occupying  a  high 
bank,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  Greta  winds  out  of  the  dark,  narrow, 
and  romantic  dell,  which  the  text  has  attempted  to  describe,  and  flowe 
onward  through  a  more  open  valley  to  meet  the  Tees,  about  a  quarter  o£  a 
mile  from  the  castle. 

NOTE  VIII. 

There  dig,  and  tomb  your  precious  heap, 
And  bid  the  dead  your  treasure  keep. 

If  tioie  did  not  permit  the  buccaneers  to  lavish  away  their  plunder  in 
their  usual  debauqheries,  they  were  wunt  to  hide  it,  with  many  supersti- 
tious solemnities,  in  the  desert  islands  and  keys  which  they  frequented, 
and  where  much  treasure,  whose  lawless  owners  perished  without  re- 
claiming it,  is  still  Eupposed  to  be  concealed.  The  moat  cruel  of  man- 
kind are  often  the  most  superstitious,  and  tl>ese  pirates  are  siud  to  have 
had  recourse  to  a  horrid  ritual  in  order  to  secure  an  unearthly  guardian  te 
their  treasures.  They  killed  a  Negro  or  Spaniard,  and  buiied  him  with 
the  treasure,  believing  that  bis  spirit  would  haunt  the  spot,  and  terrify 
away  all  intruders-  1  cannot  produce  any  other  authoritv  on  which  this 
custom  is  ascribed  to  them  than  that  of  maritime  tradition,  which  iSf 
however,  amply  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  poetry, 

NOTE  IX. 


The  power  ■  -       ■ 

That  unsubdued  and  lurlsing  lies 
To  take  the  felon  by  surpri&e. 

All  who  are  conversant  with  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  must 
remember  many  occasions  in  which  ma  efactors  appear  to  have  conducted 
themselves  with  a  species  of  infatuation,  either  by  making  unnecessary 
confidences  respecting  their  guilt,  or  by  sudden  and  involuntary  allus-ons 
to  circumstances  by  which  it  could  not  fail  to  be  exposed.  A  remarkable 
instance  occurred  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Eugene  Aram.  A  Skeleton 
being  found  in  Knaresborough,  was  supposed,  by  the  persons  who 
gathered  around  the  spot,  to  be  the  remains  of  one  Clarke,  who  had^  dis- 
appeared some  years  before,  under  ciicumstancei  leading  to  a  mupicioa 
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of  his  havini<  been  murdered.  One  Houseman,  who  had  mingled  in  the 
crowd,  auddenly  swd,  while  lookingr  at  the  skeleton,  and  hearing  the 
opmion  that  was  buzzed  around^  "That  Is  no  more  Dan  Clarke's  bone 
than  It  la  mine  I"  A  aenticuent  expressed  so  positively,  and  with  such  pe- 
cuUurlty  of  manner,  aa  to  lead  all  who  heard  him  to  infer  that  he  must 
necessarily  know  where  the  real  body  had  been  Interred.  Accordingly, 
being  apprehended,  he  confeised  having  assisted  Eugene  Aram  to  murder 
Clarke,  and  to  hide  his  body  in  St.  Robert's  Cave.  It  happened  to  the 
author  himself,  while  conversing  with  a  person  accused  of  an  atrocious 
crime,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  hicn  professional  assistance  upon  his 
trial,  to  hear  the  prisoner,  after  the  most  solemn  and  reiterated  protesta- 
tions thit  he  was  guiltless,  suddenly,  and  aa  it  were,  involuntarily,  In  the 
course  of  his  communications,  make  such  an  admissioa  as  was  altogether 
incompatible  with  innocence. 

NOTE  X. 

Nobles  and  knighta,  so  proud  of  late* 
Must  fine  for  freedom  and  estate. 

After  the  Battle  of  Maraton  Moor,  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  retired  beyond 
sea  in  disgust,  and  many  of  his  followe<  s  laid  down  their  arms  and  made 
the  best  composition  they  could  with  the  committees  of  parliament, 
f^nea  were  imposed  upon  them  in  proportion  to  their  estates  aod  degrees 
of  delinquency,  and  these  fines  were  often  bestowed  upon  such  persons  as 
had  deserved  well  of  the  Commons.  In  some  circumstances  it  happened 
that  the  oppressed  cavaliers  were  fain  to  form  family  alliances  with  some 
powerful  person  among  the  triumphant  party. 
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NOTE  I. 

The  Indian  prowling  for  his  prey, 

Who  hears  the  settlera  track  hi.  way. 
The  patience,  abstinence,  and  ingenuity  exerted  bj  the  North  American 
Indians,  when  in  pursuit  of  plunder  or  vengeance,  is  the  most  dis- 
anguished  feature  in  their  character ;  and  the  actmty  and  addiess  which 
they  display  in  their  reireat  is  equally  surprising. 

NOTE  II. 

In  Redesdale  his  youth  had  heard 

Each  art  her  wily  dalesmen  dared. 
"What  manner  of  cattle-stealers  they  are  that  inhabit  these  valley,  in 
the  marehM  of  both  kingdoms,  John  Lesley,  a  Scotchman  himself,  and 
Bishw""  K^ss? wi  1  inform  you.  They  sally  out  of  their  own  borders  in 
fhc  night  inVroops,  through  unfrequented  by-ways  and  many  intricate 
windings  All  the  day-time  they  refresh  themselves  and  their  horse,  in 
Stog  holes  thej  had  pitched  upon  before,  till  they  arrive  in  the  dark  in 
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those  placei  fhe^  have  &  design  upon.  As  soon  as  they  have  seiied  upon 
the  booty^  thejr  in  like  manner  return  home  in  the  night,  through  blind 
ways,  and  fetching  many  a  compass.  The  more  skilful  any  captain  is  to 
pass  through  those  wild  deserts,  crooked  turnings,  and  deep  precipices  in 
the  thickest  mists,  his  reputation  is  the  greater,  and  ^e  is  looked  upon 
as  a  ra^in  of  an  excellent  head." — Camdeti's  Britannia. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of  Tyne  and  Reed  were,  in  andent  times, 
BO  inordinaiely  addicted  to  these  depredations,  that  in  1564  the  Incorpo- 
rated Merchant-adventurers  of  Newcastle  made  a  law,  that  none  born  in 
these  districts  Should  be  admitted  apprentice.  The  inhabitants  are 
stated  to  be  so  generally  addicted  to  rapine,  that  no  faith  should  be 
reposed  in  those  proceeding  from  "  such  lewde  anfl  \ricked  progenitors." 
This  regulation  continued  to  stand  unrepealed  until  1771.  A  befrgar  in 
an  old  play  describes  himself  as  "  born  in  Redesdale  in  Northumberland, 
and  come  of  a  wight-riding  surDame.  called  the  Robsons,  good  honcRt 
men  and  true,  saving  a  little  shifting  for  their  living,  God  help 
thems** — a  d^cription  that  would  have  applied  to  moat  borderers  on 
both  eidei. 

NOTE  III. 

Hiding  his  face,  lest  foemen  spy 
The  sparkle  of  his  swarthy  eye. 

After  one  of  the  recent  battles,  in  which  the  Irish  rebels  were  defeated, 
one  of  their  most  active  leaders  was  found  in  a  bog,  in  which  he  was  im- 
mersed up  to  the  shoulders,  while  his  head  was  concealed  by  an  impend- 
ing ledge  of  turf.  Being  detected  and  seized,  notwithstanding  his  precau- 
tion, he  became  solicitous  to  know  how  his  retreat  had  been  discovered. 
*'  I  caught,"  answered  the  Sutherland  Highlander  by  whom  he  was  taken, 
*' the  sparkle  of  your  eye."  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  mark  hares 
upon  their  form,  usually  discover  them  by  the  same  circumstance. 

NOTE  IV* 

And  throatwort,  with  its  aiure  bell. 

The  Ca,hpanitla  latifolia.  Grand  Throatwort,  or  Canterbury 
bellSt  grow  in  profusion  upon  tbe  banks  of  the  beautiful  river  Greta, 
where  it  divides  the  manors  of  Brignal  and  ScargiU,  about  three  miles 
above  Greta-btidge. 

NOTE  V. 

Here  stood  a  wretch  prepared  to  change 
His  soul^s  redemption  for  revenge  I 

It  is  agreed  by  all  writers  upon  magic  and  witchcraft,  that  revenge  wai 
the  moat  common  motive  for  the  pretended  compact  between  Satan  and 
his  vassals. 

NOTE  VI, 

Of  my  marauding  on  the  clowns 
Of  C^verley  and  Bradford  downs. 

The  troops  of  the  king,  whfn  they  first  took  the  field,  were  as  well  dis. 
eiplined  as  could  be  expected  from  circumstances.  But  as  ttie  circum- 
stances of  Charles  became  less  favourable,  and  his  funds  for  rtgularly 
paying  his  forces  decreased,  habits  .of  military  license  prevailed  among 
them  in  greater  excess.  Lacy,  the  player,  who  served  his  master  during 
the  civil  war,  brought  out,  after  the  restoration,  a  piece  called  the  •'  Old 
Troop,"  In  which  he  deems  to  ^have  commemorated  some  real  incidents 
which  occurred  in  his  military  career.  The  moral  of  the  whole  is  compre- 
hended in  a  rebuke  given  to  the  lieutenant,  whose  disorders  in  the  country 
are  said  to  prejudice  the  king's  cause  more  than  his  courage  in  the  field 
could  recompeiis  ■.    The  piece  is  by  no  means  void  of  farcical  humour. 
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NOTE  VII. 

— — Brignal's  woods  nnd  Scargill'a  wave, 

E*eD  now  o'er  many  a  aister  cave. 

Th«  banks  of  the  Greta,  below  Rutherford-bridge,  abound  in  seams  of  a 

greyish  slate,  which  aie  wrought  in  some  places  to  a  very  great  depth 

under  ground,  thus  formin/ artificial  caverns,  which,  when  the  seam  has 

been  exhausted,  are  gratlually  hidden  by  the  underwood  which  grow^i  in 

profusion  upon  the  romantic  banks  of  the  river.    In  times  of  public  oou  ' 

luoiou,  they  might  be  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  banditti. 

NOTE  VIII. 

When  Spain  waged  warfare  with  our  land. 

There  was  a  short  war  with  Spain  in  1625-6,  which  will  be  found  to 
ngree  pretty  well  with  the  fhronology  of  the  poem.  But  probably  Ber- 
tram held  an  opmioii,  very  common  among  the  maritime  heroes  of  the 
age,  that  "  there  waa  no  peace  beyond  the  Line."  The  Spanish  guardo 
costa  were  constanily  employed  in  aggressions  upon  the  trade  and  settle- 
ments of  the  English  and  French,  and  by  their  own  severities  gave  room 
for  the  system  of  buccaneering,  at  first  adopted  in  self-defence  and  retalia- 
tion, and  afterwards  persevered  in  from  habit  and  a  thirst  of  plunder. 

NOTE  IX. 
— .,  —     our  comraHes*  strife. 


The  laws  of  the  buccaneers,  and  their  successors,  the  pirates,  however 
severe  and  equitable,  were,  like  other  laws,  often  set  atiide  hy  the  stronger 
party.  Their  quarrelsabout  the  division  of  the  spoil  fill  their  history,  and 
they  as  ^equently  arose  out  of  mere  frolic,  or  the  tyrannical  humour  of 
their  chiefs.  An  anecdote  of  Teach  (called  Biackbeard),  shews  that  their 
habitual  indifference  for  human  lil'e  extended  to  iheir  companions  as  well 
as  their  enemies  and  captives. 

**  One  night  drinking  in  his  cabin  with  Hands,  the  pilot,  and  another 
man,  Blackbeaid,  without  any  provocation,  privately  draws  out  a  small 
pair  of  pistols,  and  cocks  them  under  the  table,  which,  being  perceived  by 
the  man,  he  withdrew  upon  deck,  leaving  Hands,  the  pilot,  and  the  cap- 
tain together.  When  the  pistols  were  ready,  he  blew  out  the  candles,  and, 
crossmg  his  hands,  discharged  them  at  his  company;  Hands,  the  master, 
was  ^hot  through  the  knee  and  lamed  for  life ;  the  other  pistol  did  nu 
execution." — Jo/thson's  Htsiorp  of  Pirates, 


The  Baron  of  Ravensworth. 
The  ruins  of  Ravensworth  Castle  stand  in  the  North  Riding  of  York- 
shire, about  three  miles  from  the  town  of  Richmond,  and  adjoining  to  the 
waste  called  the  forest  of  Arkingarth.  It  belonged  originally  to  the 
powerful  family  of  Fitzhugh,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Lord  Dacre  of 
the  South. 

NOTE  XI. 


-Rere-cross  on  Stanemore* 


This  is  the  fragment  of  an  old  cross  with  its  pediment,  surrounded  by  an 
entrenchment  upon  the  very  summit  of  the  waste  ridge  of  Stanemore,  near 
a  small  house  of  entertainment,  called  the  Spittal.  It  is  called  Rere-cross, 
or  Hee-cross.  Its  situation  and  the  care  takea  to  defend  it,  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  it  was  intended  for  a  land  mark  of  importance. 
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NOTK  I. 
When  Denmark's  igven  soared  oil  htgh, 
TrluDiphant  through  Northumbrian  sky. 
Tilt,  hovering  near,  their  fatal  croak 
Bade  Reged'fi  Britons  dread  the  yoke. 
About  the  year  of  God  8Gfi,  the  Danes,  under  their  celebrated  leaders' 
Inguar  and  HuUba,  sons,  it  is  said,  of  the  still  more  celebrated  R<!gnar 
I^odbrog,  invaded   Northumberland,  bringing  with  them  the   mjgical 
standard  so  often  mentioned  in  poetry,  called  Bsa.fen,  or  Raunfan,  from 
its  bearing  the  figure  of  a  raven. 

NOTE  II. 

Where  TeeB  in  tumult  leaves  his  source. 

Thundering  o'er  Caldron  and  Higb-Forcet 
The  Tees  rises  about  the  skirts  of  Crossfell.  and  falls  over  the  cttaHusfs 
named  in  the  text,  before  it  leaves  the  mountains  which  divide  the  North 
Riding  from  Cumberland.    High  Force  is  seventy-five  feet  in  height. 
NOTE  III. 

Who  has  not  heard  how  brave  O'Neale 

In  English  blood  embrued  his  steel. 
The  O'Neale  here  meant,  for  more  than  one  succeeded  to  the  chieftain 
ship  during  the  reign  of  Elizabath,  was  Hugh,  the  grandson  of  Con 
O'Neale,  eklled  Con  Bacco,  or  the  Lame.  His  father,  Matthew  O'Kelly, 
was  illegitimate,  and  being  the  son  of  a  blacksmith's  wife,  was  usually 
called  Matthew  the  Blacksmith.  His  father,  nevertheless,  destined  hin 
succession  to  him;  and  he  was  created,  by  Elzat  eth,  Baron  of  Dungan" 
non.  Upon  the  deatH  of  Con  Bacco,  this  Matthew  was  stain  by  his  bro- 
ther! Hugh  narrowly  escaped  the  same  fat^,  and  was  protected  by  ihe 
English.  Shane  O'Neate,  bis  uncle,  called  Shane  Dymas,  was  succeeded 
by  Turlou^h  Lynqgh  O'Neale,  after  whose  death,  Hugh,  having  assumed 
the  chieftainship,  became  nearly  as  formidaMe  to  the  English  as  any  by 
whom  it  had  been  nossessed.  He  rebelletl  repeatedly,  and  as  often  made  ' 
submissions,  of  which  it  was  usually  a  condition  that  he  should  not  any 
longer  assume  the  title  of  O'Neale^  in  lieu  of  which  he  was  created  Earl  of 
Tynne.  But  this  condition  he  never  observed  longer  th:in  until  Che  pressure 
of  superior  force  was  withdrawn.  His  baffling  the  gallant  Earl  of  Essex 
in  the  field,  and  over-reaching  him  in  a  treaty,  was  the  inductiort  to  that 
nobleman's  tra^edv.  Lord  Mountjoy  succeeded  in  finally  subjugating 
O'Neale ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  succession  of  James,  to  whom  he  made 
personal  submission,  and  was  received  with  civility  at  court. 

NOTE  IV. 
But  dtief  arose  his  victor  pride. 
When  that  brave  Marshal  fought  and  died, 
llie  chief  inctory  which  Tyrone  obtained  over  the  English  was  in  a 
battle  fought  near  Blackwater,  while  he  besieged  a  fort  garrisoned  by  the 
English,  which  commanded  the  passes  into  his  country. 

NOTE  V. 
The  Tanist  he  to  great  O'Neale. 
"  Eudox*  What  is  this  which  you  call  Tanist  andTanistry?    Tliese  bo 
names  and  terms  never  heard  of  nor  known  to  us. 
"Iren,  It  is  a  custome  amongst  all  the  Irish,  that,  presently  after  the 
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death  of  one  of  their  ehiefe  lords  or  captaines,  they  doc  presently  assemble 
themselves  to  a  place  generally  appointed  and  knoune  unto  them,  to 
choose  another  in  his  stead,  where  they  doe  nominate  ami  elect,  for  the 
most  part,  not  the  eldest  sonne,  nor  any  of  the  children  cf  the  lord  de- 
ceased, but  the  next  to  him  in  blood,  thit  is,  the  eldest  and  worthiest,  as 
commonly  the  next  brother  unto  him,  if  he  have  any,  or  the  next  cousin, 
or  so  forth,  as  any  is  elder  in  that  kindred  or  sept;  and  then  nest  lo  him 
doe  they  choose  the  next  of  the  blood  to  be  Tanist,  who  shall  next  Sue- 
s' ed  him  in  the  sa  d  captainry,  if  he  live  thereunto." — Spenser's  View  of 
the  State  oflreiand.    Lond.  1805. 

The  Tanist,  therefore,  of  O'Neale,  was  the  heir  apparent  of  his  power. 
This  kind  of  succession  appears  also  to  have  regulated,  in  very  remote 
times,  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Scot  and.  It  would  have  been  im- 
prudent, if  not  impossible,  to  have  asserted  a  minor's  right  of  succession 
in  those  stormy  days,  when  the  principles  of  policy  were  summed  up  in 
my  friend,  Mr.  Wordsworth's  lines:— 

the  good  old  rule 

Sufficeth  them  ;  the  simple  plan, 

That  they  should  take  who  have  the  pontr. 
And  they  should  keep  who  can. 

NOTE  VI. 
With  wild  msjestie  port  and  tone, 
Like  envoy  of  some  bnrbarous  throne. 
The  Irish  chiefs,  in  their  intercourse  with  the  English,  and  with  each 
other,  were  wont  to  assume  the    language  and  style  of  independent 
royalty. 

NOTE  VII. 
^      His  foster-father  was  his  guide. 
There  was  no  tie  more  sacred  among  the  Insh  than  that  which  connected 
the  foster-father,  as  well  as  the  nurse  herself,  with  the  child  they  brought 
up. 

NOTE  VIII, 
Great  Nial  of  the  Fledges  Nine. 
Nial  Naiehval!ach,  or  Of  the  Nine  Hostages,  is  said  to  have  been  mo- 
narch of  all  Ireland,  during  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  beginning  of  the  $fth 
century.  He  exercised  a  predatory  warfare  on  the  coasts  of  En  eland  and 
Bretagne,  or  Armorica ;  and  from  the  latter  country  brought  off  the  cele- 
brated Saint  Patrick,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  among  other  captives,  whom  he 
transported  to  Ireland. 

NOTE  IX. 
Shane-Dymas  wild-  ■—    ■■     — 
This  Shane  Dymas,  or  John  the  wanton,  held  the  title  and  power  of 
O'Neale  in  the  earlier  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  against  whom  he  rebelled 
repeatedly.  ,       ,        «. 

"This  chieftain  is  handed  down  to  us  as  the  most  proud  and  profligate 
man  on  earth.    He  was  immoderately  addicted  to  women  and  wme.    He 
is  said  to  have  had  200  tons  of  wine  at  once  in  his  cellar  at  Dandram ; 
but  usquebaugh  was  his  favourite  liquor.    He  spared  neither  age  nor 
condition  of  the  fair  sex.    Altho'  so  illiterate  that  he  could  not  write,  he 
was  not  destitute  of  address;    his  undersUnding  was  strong  and  his 
courage  daring.     He  had  (iOO  men  for  his  guard,  4.000  foot,    1,000  horse 
for  the  field.    He  claimed  sup  riority  over  all  the  Lords  of  Ulster,  and 
called  himself  king  thereof." — Camden^s  Britannia, 
NOTE  X. 
—  ■ .        his  page,  the  next  degree. 
In  that  old  time,  to  chivalry. 
Originally  the  order  of  chivalry  embraced  three  ranks  I— 1.  The  Page; 
2.  The  Squire;  3.  The  Knight;— a  gradation  which  seems  to  have  been 
imitated  in  the  mystery  of  freemasonry.    Butbefore  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
ihe  custom  of  serving  as  a  squire  had  fallen  into  disuse,  thougl^  the  order 
»f  the  page  was  still,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  observance. 
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NOTE  I. 


Rokeby  - 


The  ancient  castle  of  Rokeby  stood  exactly  upon  the  site  of  the  present 
mansion,  by  which  a  part  of  its  walls  is  inclosed.  It  is  surrounded  by  a. 
profusion  of  fine  wood,  and  the  park  in  which  it  stands  is  adorned  by  th« 
Junction  of  the  Greta  and  the  Tees. 

NOTE  n. 

The  FUea  of  O'Neale  was  he. 
The  Filea,  or  OUamh  Re  Dan*  was  the  proper  bardi  or,  as  the  name 
literally  implies,  poet.    Each  cfaieftein  of  distinction  had  one  or  more  in 
his  service,  whose  office  was  usually  hereditary. 

NOTE  III. 

Ah,  Clandeboy  1  thy  friendly  floor, 
Slieve-Donard's  oak  shall  light  no  more. 

Clandeboy  is  a  district  of  Ulster,  formerly  possessed  by  the  sept  of  the 
O'Neales,  and  SlIeTe-Donard,  a  romantic  mountain  in  the  same  province. 
The  clan  w^s  ruined  after  Tyrone's  great  rebellion,  and  their  places  of 
abode  laid  desolate. 

NOTE  IV. 

- — Marwood-chase  and  Toller-hill. 

Marwood-chase  is  the  old  park  extending  along  the  Durham  side  of 
the  'J'eea,  at'ached  to  Barnard-castlei  Toller-hill  is  an  eminence  on  the 
Yorkshire  side  of  the  river,  commanding  a  superb  riew  of  the  ruins. 

NOTE  V. 

The  ancient  English  minstrel's  dress. 

Among  the  entertainments  presented  to  Elizabeth  at  Kenllworth  Castle, 
was  the  intioduction  ot  a  person  designed  to  represent  a  travelling  min- 
strel, who  entertained  her  with  a  solemn  story  out  of  the  Acts  uf  Kint; 
Arthur.  Of  this  person's  dressand  appearance  Mr.  Lanehamhas  given  us 
a  very  accurate  account,  transferred  by  Bishop  Percy  to  the  preliminary , 
dissertation  on  minstrels,  prefixed  to  his  **  Reliqucs  of  Ancient  Poetry," 
vol.  i. 
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GLENFINLAS. 


NOTE  I. 
Well  can  the  Saxon  widows  tell. 
The  term  Sassenach,  or  Sa^on,  is  applied  by  the  H  ghlandera  to  their 
low-country  neighbours. 

NOTE  11. 

How  biased  Lord  Ronald's  beltane-tree. 

_^The  fires  lighted  by  the  Highlanders  on  the  first  ut'  May,  In  compliance 

with  a  custom  derived  from  the  Pagan  times,  are  termed,  **Thc  Beltane- 

Tree."     It  is  a  festival  celebrated  with  various  supersUtlous  rites,  both  in 

the  North  of  Scotland  and  in  Wales, 

NOTE  III. 
Will  good  St.  Oran's  rule  prevail. 
St.  Oran  was  a  friend  and  follower  of  St.  Columha,  and  was  burled  in 
Icolmkill.  His  pretensions  to  be  a  saint  were  rather  dubious.  A^-cordlng 
to  the  legend,  he  con  ented  to  be  burled  alive,  in  order  to  propitiate  cer- 
tain dsemoua  of  the  soil,  who  obstructed  the  attempts  of  Columba  to  build 
a  chapeL 

NOTE  IV. 

And  thrice  St.  Filan's  powerful  prayer. 

St.  Filtan  has  given  his  name  to  many  chapels,  holy  fountains,  &c.,  in 

Scotland.    He  was,  according  to  Camerariiis,  an  abbot  of  Pittenweem,  in 

Fife  ;  from  which  situation  he  retired,  and  died  a  hermit  in  the  wilds  of 

Glenurchy,  A.D.  649. 


THE    EVE    OF    ST.    JOHN. 


BATILE  OP  ANCRAM  MOOE. 

NOTE  I. 
Lord  E7erB,  and  Sir  Brian  Latoun,  during  the  year  1544,  committed  the 
most  drfadful  ravages  upon  the  Scotti-h  frontiers,  compelling  most  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  especiijlly  the  men  of  Liildeadale,  to  take  assurance 
under  the  king  of  England  Upon  the  17th  November,  in  that  year  the 
sum  total  of  their  depredations  stood  thus,  in  the  bloody  ledger  of  Lord 
Evers. 

Towns,  towers,  barnekynes,  paryshe  churches,  bastill 

hous'B,  burned  and  destroye:! 192 

Scots  slain 403 

Prisoners  taken 8 16 

Nolt  .cattle) 10,386 

Shepe 12,492 

Nags  and  geldings ••• • 1,296 

Gayt 200 

Bollsofcorn 850 

Insight  gear,  &c.  (furniture)  an  inca'culable  quantity. 

MdbIiin's  Stat&  Papers,  Vol.  I.  p.  61 

NOTE  II. 

There  is  a  nun  in  Dryburgh  bower. 

Therircumstanceofanun,  "who  never  saw  the  day,"  is  not  entirely 

imaginary.    About  fifty  years  ago.  an  unfortunate  female  wanderer  took 

up  her  residence  in  a  dark  vault,  among  the  ruins  of  Dryburgh  Abbey, 

which,  during  the  day.  she  never  quitted.     She  assured  her  tnendiy 

neighbours,  thac,  tturing  her  absence  at  night,  her  habitation  was  ar- 

jonged  by  a  spirit,  to  whom  she  gave  the  uncouth  name  of  Failipst  a 
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litt^eman,  wearing  heavy  iron  shoes,  with  which  he  trampled  the  clay 
floor  of  the  vault,  to  dispel  the  damps.  This  cir^uaistance  caused  her  to 
be  regarded,  by  the  well  iaformed,  with  compasaiin,  as  deranged  in  her 
understanding,  and  by  the  nilgar,  with  some  degree  of  terrort 


CADYOW  CASTLE. 


NOTE  I. 
First  of  his  troop,  the  chinf  rode  on. 
The  head  of  the  family  of  Hamilton,  at  this  period,  was  James,  Earl  of 
ArMn,  Duke  of  Chatelheraiilt,  in  France,  and  first  peer  of  the  Scottish 
realm.    In  1569,  he  was  appointed  by  Queen  Mary  her  Ueuteaiuit-genenil 
in  Scotland,  under  the  singular  ttle  of  her  adopted  father. 
NOTE  II. 
Stern  Claud  replied,  with  darkening  face. 
Lord  Claud  H<tmiUon,  secou'-l  son  of  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  and 
commenJator  of  the  abbey  of  Paisley,  acted  a  distinguished  part  during 
the  troubles  of  Queen  Mary's  rci^n,  and  remained  unalterably  attached  to 
the  cause  of  that  unfortunate  princess.     He  led  the  van  of  her  arm^  at 
the  fatal  battle  of  Langside,  and  was  one  of  the  commanders  at  the  Raid 
of  Stirling,  which  had  so  naarly  given  complete  success  to  the  queen's 
faction.    He  was  ancestor  of  the  present  Marquis  of  Abercorn. 
NOTE  III. 
Few  suns  have  set  »iiice  Woodhouse*ee. 
This  baronv,  stretching  along  the  banks  of  the  Eak,  near  Auchindtany, 
belonged  to  Bothwellhaugh,  In  right  of  his  wi  e.    The  ruins  of  the  man* 
sion,  from  whence  she  v/m  expelled  in  the  brutal  manner  which  occasioned 
her  death,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  a  hallow  glen  beside  the  river. ' 
NOTE  IV. 
Whose  bloody  poniard's  frantic  stroke 
Drives  to  the  leap  his  jaded  steed. 
Birrell  Informs  us  that  Bothwellhaugh,  being  c'nsely  pursued,  "after 
that  spur  and  wand  had  fail'd  him,  he  drew  forth  his  dagger,  and  strocke 
his  horse  behind,  whilk  caused  the  horse  to  leap  a  very  bro  le  stan'te  (i.  £, 
ditch),  by  whilk  means  he  escaipit,  and  gat  away  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
horses." 

NOTE  V. 
Witli  hackbut  bent,  my  secret  stand. 
The  carbine  with  which  the  regent  was  shot  is  p-eserverl  at  Hamilton 
palace-  It  is  a  brass  piece, of  a  middling  length,  ve.y  smill  in  the  bore, 
anJ,  what  is  rather  extraordinary,  appears  to  have  been  rifled  or  indented 
In  ihe  barrel.  It  had  a  matchlock,  fur  which  a  modern  fire-lock  has  been 
injudiciously  substituted. 

NOTE  VI. 
Dark  Morton,  girt  mth  many  a  spear. 
Of  this  noted  person  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  he  was  active  in  the  mur- 
der of  David  Rizzio,  and  at  least  privy  to  th^it  of  Darnley. 
NOTE  VII. 
The  wild  Macf  irlanes'  p'aided  clan. 
This  clan  of  Lennox  Highlanders  were  attached  to  the  regent  Murray. 
Holinshed,  speaking  of  the  battle  of  Langsyiie,  siys,  "In  this  batayle 
the  valianc  e  of  an  hieland    gentleman,   named    M^cfarlane,  stood  the 
rci;cnt'a  part  in  great  steede;  for,  in  the  hottest  brutilc  of  the  fighie,  he 
cam*;  up  with  two  hundred  of  hrs  friendes  and  countrymen,  and  so  man- 
fu  ly  gave  in  upon  tie  fl,inkes  of  the  queen's  people,  th  it  be  was  a  great 
cause  of  the  diso  'dering  of  t'lem.     This  Macfarlane  had  beenlately  before, 
as  I  have  heird,  condemned  to  die,  for  some  outrage  by  bim  committed, 
and  obtayiiing  pard  .n  through  suyte  of  the  Countesse  ot  Murray,  he 
recompdnced  that  clemencie  by  this  piece  of  service  now  at  this  batayle." 
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NOTE  VIII. 
Anrt  lia^^ard  Lmdesn.y*s  iron  ej'e, 
That  saw  fair  MiiTv  weep  in  vain. 
Lord  Lindsay,  of  the  Byrea,  was  the  most  ferocious  and  brutal  of  the 
regent's  fuction,  and,  m  such,  was  employed  to  extort  Mary*a  aignature 
to  the  deed  of  leaignation,  preaeiitcl  to  her  in  Lochleveu  castle. 
NOTE  IX. 
Scarce  could  hia  tramjiling  charger  move. 
So  el.  se  the  minions  crowded  n'gh. 
Bichard  Banaatyne  ment  ons  in  his  journal,  that  John  Knox  repeatedly 
warned  Mary  to  avoid  Linlithgow. 


THE  GREY  BROTHER. 


NOTE  I. 
From  that  fair  dome,  where  suit  iepaiil. 
By  blast  of  bugle  free. 
The  barooT  of  Pennycuik,  the  property  of  Sir  George  Clerk,  Bart.,  is 
held  by  a  singular  tenure ;  the  proprietor  being  bound  to  sit  upon  a  large 
Mcky  fragment,  called  the  Buok-tanc,  and  wind  three  blasts  of  a  ho-n, 
when  the  king  shall  come  to  hunton  the  Borough  Muir,  near  Edmhurgh. 
Hence,  the  family  have  adopted  as  their  ciest  a  demi-foi  .'ster  proper, 
winding  a    horn,  with  the  motto.  Free  for  a  Blast.      The  beautiful 
mansion-house  of  Pennycuik  la  much  admired,  both  on  account  of  the 
architecture  and  surrounding  scenery. 

NOTE  II. 
To  Aochendinny'shazle  glade. 
Auchendinny,  situated  upon  the  Eske,  below  Pennycuik,  the  present 
residence  of  the  ingenious  H.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  author  of  the  Man  of 
Veeling,etc.  NOTE  III. 

Who  knows  not  Melville's  Deechy  grove. 
Melville  Castle,  the  seat  of  the   Hon.  Robert  Dundas,   member  for 
the  county  of  Mid-Lothiin,  is  delightfully  situated  upon  the  Eske.  near 
Laswade.    It  gives  the  ttle  of  vi-^couvit  to  his  father,  Lord  Melville. 
^  NOTE  IV. 

And  Roslin's  rocky  glen.  .     ,,     ., 

The  ruins  of  Boslin  Castle,  the  baronial  residence  of  the  ancient  family 
of  St.  Clair,  the  Gothic  chapel,  which  is  s'iU  in  beautiful  preservation, 
with  the  rommtic  and  wiody  dell  in  which  they  are  situated,  belong  to 
"he  Biiht  Homuribie  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  the  representative  of  the 
former  "lords  of  Boslin.  NOTE  V 

Dalkeith,  which  all  the  virtues  love.  _,    ,    . 

The  village  sndcastlo  of  Dalkeith  belonged,  of  oil,  to  the  famous  Eari  of 

Morton,  but  is  now  the  residence  of  the  noble  family  of  Bucdeuch.     The 

park  extends  along  the  Eske,  which  is  there  joined  by  its  sister  stream,  of 

the  same  name.  NOTE  VI. 

And  classic  Hawthdrnden.  ^      ,  .       .  „,„„„ 

Hawthornden,  the  residence  of  the  ?"«*   U™"?"""",^- ,^i^  .St  c"t°e 

modern  date,  is  inclosed,  as  it  were,  by  the  '"™  °*  *'  ^'""Ijl'Este 

and  overhauls  a  tremendous  precipice,  upon  *h>=h  ^e  >.""bs  of  tte  Eske 

»SS?nr»?en^TaXnrhS^^^^^^^^ 
indiicriminate  use  of  the  aie. 
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THOMAS  THE  RHYMER. 


PART  I. 
She  pu*d  an  apple  frae  a  tree,  tie. 
The  traditional  commentary  upon  this  ba  lad  informs  us  that  the  apple 
was  the  produce  of  the  Fatal  Tree  of  Knowledi;e,  and  that  the  warden 
waa  the  terrestrial  paradise.  The  repugnance  of  Thomas -to  be  debarred 
the  use  of  falsehood,  when  he  might  find  it  conTenientf  haa  a  comio 
efiect. 


PART  II. 
The  prophfcies  ascribed  to  Thomas  of  E>-cildoune  have  been  the 
principal  means  of  securing:  to  him  emcmbrance'  amongst  the  sons  of 
his  people."  The  author  of  Sir  Tristrem  would  long  ago  have  joined, 
in  the  vale  of  oblivion,  "  Clerk  of  Tranent,"  who  wrote  the  adventures  of 
" Schir  Gawain^**  if,  by  irood  hap,  the  same  current  of  ideas  respecting 
antiquity,  which  causes  Virgil  to  be  regarded  as  a  magician  by  the  haza- 
Toni  of  Naples,  had  not  exalted  the  bard  of  Ercildoune  to  the  prophetic 
character.  His  prophecies  are  alluded  to  by  Barbour,  by  Wintoun,  and 
by  Henry  the  Minstrel,  or  Blind  Harry,  None  of  these  authors,  how- 
ever, give  the  words  of  any  of  the  Rhymer's  vaticinations,  but  merely 
narrate  historically  his  having  predicted  the  events  of  which  they  speak* 
The  earliest  of  the  prophecies  ascribed  to  him  is  supposed  to  be  a  re> 
sponse  to  a  question  from  Black  Agnes  of  Dunbar^  the  heroic  CouDtess 
of  March.  But  as  her  gallant  deftnce  of  the  castle  of  Dunbar  took  place 
in  the  year  1337,  and  the  Rhymer  died  previous  to  the  year  1 21^9,  it  seems 
very  improbable  that  the  Counters  of  Dunbar  could  ever  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  consulting  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  since  that  would  infer  that  she 
was  engaged  in  state  matters  previous  to  1209 ;  whereas  she  is  described 
as  a  young  woman  at  the  period  of  her  being  besieged  in  the  fortressi 
which  she  so  well  defended. 


FART  THIRD. 


NOTE  I. 

And  Buberslaw  shewed  high  Dnnyott. 
Bttberslaw  are  two  high  hills  above  Jedburgh. 
NOTE  11. 
llien  all  by  bonny  Coldingknow. 
An  ancient  tower  near  Ercildoune,  belonf^ing  to  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Home.    One  of  Thomas's  prophecies  is  said  to  have  run  thus : 
Vengeance!  vengeance!  when  and  where f 
On  the  house  of  Goldin^tinow,  now  and  ever  mair! 
The  spot  is  rendered  classical  by  its  having  given  name  to  ihe  beautiful 
melody  called  the  Broom  oftlie  Cowdenknows. 

NOTE  III. 
They  roused  the  deer  from  Caddenhead, 
To  distant  Torwoodlee. 
Tonvoodlee  and  Caddenhead  are  places  in  Selkirkihiro* 


mv 


